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In more than one part of the “ Wealth of Nations,” Adam Smith 
refers to the prevalent opinion in his time, that the value of the 
precious metals was still falling; whereas he explicitly states as his 
own opinion, or rather as a fact demonstrated by the state of prices, 
that for three-quarters of a century previous—viz., from the closing 
years of the seventeenth century down to the time when he wrote 
—there had been a slight but distinctly perceptible rise in the 
value of money. The popular opinion thus referred to was 
perfectly natural. Money had fallen immensely in value during the 
century and a half subsequent to the discovery of America with its 
mines of the precious metals; and as the produce of the mines in 
the eighteenth century was very much larger than it had ever 
been before, it was only natural to believe that the fall in the value 
of the precious metals was still in progress. Ordinary observers 
overlooked the fact, pointed out by Adam Smith, that the require- 
ments for money had contemporaneously increased vastly ; indeed 
to such an extent. that the increased produce of the mines was 
inadequate to fully meet the increased requirements for it. 

An analogous or parallel state of public opinion has prevailed 
in connection with the peerlessly rich new mines of America and 
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Australia. In 1873—which is our starting-point in this inquiry— 
prices were very high, and people were still believing in, or expecting 
a continuous fall in the value of money. Although the gold-mines 
had declined from their maximum production, little attention was 
given to that circumstance; moreover, the annual yield of gold 
was still more than double what it was in 1848; and also, the 
comparative falling off in the produce of gold was compensated in 
amount by the increased supply of silver from the new Nevada 
mines. This was the state of matters in 1873. 

Soon afterwards, a great fall began in the value of silver com- 
pared with gold; and as no one then thought that gold was 
becoming scarce and rising in value, the change in the value of 
silver appeared to be a veritable depreciation of that metal—a fall 
not merely relatively to gold, but also to labour and commodities 
in general. The House of Commons, when appointing the Select 
Committee of 1876, adopted the prevalent opinion; and the Com- 
mittee in their Report proceeded upon the same view of the matter, 
although some of the evidence then adduced pointed to a different 
conclusion. On the other hand, the Commission simultaneously 
appointed by the Congress of the United States, reported in the 
clearest and most confident terms that there had beer no fall in the 
value of silver, except as compared with gold, and that the value 
of gold had risen: in their own words, “ Since 1873, the purchasing 
“‘ power of gold has risen in all countries, and the purchasing power 
‘“‘ of silver has fallen in none.” The report of the American Com- 
mission failed to attract attention in this country: moreover, as 
the United States are interested in upholding the value of silver, 
for the sake of the splendid Nevada mines, the opinion of the 
American Commission was open to the suspicion that ‘“‘ the wish 
“ was father to the thought.” 

Recently, however, it has become acknowledged in this country 
that the view taken by the American Commission is not altogether 
baseless, and that the “ depreciation” of silver may really be due, 
to some extent at least, to a rise in the value of gold. To determine 
correctly any substantial change in the value of the precious metals 
compared with other commodities, is one of the most difficult of 
inquiries. It can only be done by reviewing Prices over a long 
period of years, and by taking into account a variety of causes of a 
most complicated kind, operating upon the production and supply 
of commodities, as well as the fluctuations in the condition or 
“spirit” of trade. It is only in part that I here attempt such a 
task: I shall hardly go beyond the broad facts of the last half-dozen 
years. I shall venture, however, to lay before you some considera- 
tions relative to the important questions, Whether the cause of the 
altered value of money is to be found in the Supply or in the 
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Demand—whether the rise is owing to the diminished yield of the 
gold-mines, or to the depression of trade,—and how far the rise is 
likely to be permanent. But the first point is, How does the 
value of money stand, both in this country and in India, or through- 
out the world at large; and in what degree have gold and silver 
respectively been affected in value, both towards general com- 
modities and towards one another ? 

[In this opening portion of the Paper, 1872-73 is the most 
suitable period to start from, because that was prior to the recent 
change in the relative value of gold and silver; so that, by con- 
sidering the subsequent events,.we can see what have been the 
causes of that change, and the true character of the so-called 
‘‘ depreciation ”’ of silver. On the other hand, the year 1873 was 
almost as exceptional as regards. its high prices as the present year 
is for low prices; and in the portion of this. Paper which relates to 
the value of Money generally, it will be seen that I do not rely in 
any way upon the contrast of prices exhibited in those particular 
years. | 


I.—Money and Priees in Creat Britain. 


To begin with our own country and currency. That prices 
have fallen—1.e., that money has risen in value—in this country 
since 1873 is a faet too obvious to be questioned; but, as will 
become apparent in the sequel, it is highly important to observe 
what is the extent to which this change has occurred. A change 
in the value of money must be ascertained, primarily, by reference 
to the state of prices—in other words, the value of general com- 
modities as measured in money.. 

There are several Tables of Prices available to determine this 
point, for all of which the community is indebted to members of 
this Society. There is, first, the table regularly compiled for, and 
published for many years past by the “ Heonomist,” and which 
includes all the chief articles of merchandise. There is also a table 
compiled by Mr. Arthur Ellis, editor of the “Statist,” from 1869 
to the first quarter of 1878, which gives the prices of the raw 
materials of British manufactures, and which may be said to 
represent our Imports; and thirdly, there is. table compiled during 
the present year by Mr. Giffen, for the Board of Trade, which 
relates to our Hxports—to the articles of merchandise produced 
in and exported from this country. Taking these two latter tables 
together, they pretty nearly correspond in character to the single 
“ Economist” table. The ‘Hconomist”’ table, however, is the only 
one which has been brought down to the beginning of the present 
year; and the said table shows a fall of prices since 1873 equal to 
24% per cent. Thus, be the cause what it may, assuming the 
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correctness of this carefully compiled table, the purchasing power 
of our British currency—in other words, of Gold—has risen fully 
24 per cent. since 1873. 

Next, let us see how Silver stands in this country, and in 
Europe and America generally. The gold-price of an ounce -of 
silver during the twenty years ending with 1850 (when the produce 
of the new gold-mines first began to reach the markets of the world) 
averaged as near as may be 595d.; during the next twenty years it 
stood above this old level, in some years being 624.; but it returned 
to its old level in 1872, and throughout 1873 the average price of 
the ounce of silver was 59;d. [I may remark in passing that 
although, in common with others, I regard the rise in the price of 
silver as due to the increased production of gold, I do so only 
partially ; for I believe that an equal factor in the case was the 
extraordinary demand for silver for the Kast.*] In 1876, under 
the influence of Panic, the price of silver fell to 4s. the ounce. 
Since that time, the value of silver has:stood at what appears to be 
its normal or natural level under the new circumstances (namely, 
the widespread demonetisation of that metal, &c.),—the present 
price per ounce being about 514d.:+ a fall of 8d. per ounce, or 
about 133 per cent., compared with its gold-price in 1872, in 
which year the gold-price of silver was exactly the same as used 
to prevail previous to 1850. 

Taking these facts as they stand,-and putting them together, 
they go to show that the common ‘idea, and the one universally 
held in this country in 1876—namely, that there has been an 
absolute depreciation of silver—is wrong. The fall in the value 
of silver compared to gold is 11 per cent. less than the rise in the 
value of gold compared with general commodities. In other words, 
the purchasing power of silver, or its value in general commodities, 
has not fallen at all. On the contrary, in this country it has risen 
(judging from the ‘ Hconomist’s’’ Table of Prices) 11 per cent.; 


* Silver, which stood at its old average price of 593d. in 1848, thereafter 
began to rise, and in 1852-55 it stood at 613d. As this was before the setting in 
of the great expansion of the trade with India, the rise must be attributed to 
the great increase in the supply of gold. But thereafter, although the gold mines 
had reached their maximum of production, the price of silver continued to rise, 
until it stood at 62,,d. in 1859; and it remained above its old price (593d.) until 
after 1872. From these facts I infer that the latter part of the rise in the price 
of silver (viz., from 613d. to 622,d.) was owing to the great demand and drain 
of silver to the East which commenced in 1856, or a little earlier, and that after 
that year this great drain for the East was the sole cause of the enhanced price of 
silver. 

+ These figures represent the state of matters in September last, when this 
paper was written. Since then, the value of silver has somewhat risen; but I 
have not thought it necessary to alter the figures, because the change is slight, and 
also because, even were it greater than it is, it would not affect the argument or 
exposition. 
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while gold has risen fully 13 per cent. more,—or in all 244 per cent. 
at the beginning of the present year. 


IT.—Money and Prices in India. 


Such is the present value of the two metals in this country, 
where gold is the standard-money, and more or less in other 
countries of the Western world. Let us:next see how the case 
stands in the Hast, where silver constitutes:the whole currency and 
sole legal measure of value. Unfortunately there are no scientifi- 
cally prepared tables of prices for India: similar to those which I 
have quoted for our own country. Before referring to such data as 
we possess, let me first look at the case from a general point of 
view. The mass of silver poured into India during the twenty 
years subsequent to 1855 has been literally prodigious; the nett 
addition made to the stock of silver in India during the period 
having been about 160 millions sterling. Nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the highest authorities, India in 1876 was still inade- 
quately supplied with currency. The new supply of specie did not 
stagnate and become plethoric in the towns and industrial centres, 
but was drained off to provide currency im the interior of the 
country—in the districts where Barter had previously existed, but 
where both Labour and Production were becoming developed by 
the large influx of British capital—by the new railways, and by 
the quickening of industry which so remarkably characterised 
those twenty years. More currency was needed in India owing to 
more Employment and higher wages, and also by the gradual 
displacement of Barter; while more silver, whether in coin or in 
ornaments, was needed to store the small but increasing reserve- 
wealth of the peasantry and shopkeepers. In 1863 the Governor 
of Bombay wrote as follows:—‘“ Great quantities of silver are 
‘absorbed in remote parts of the country, and go to furnish a 
‘“‘ currency where no general medium of exchange existed before ; 
“rupees are now to be found in hundreds of small bazaars where 
“‘ all Trade used to be conducted in barter.” And in 1876, when 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on the depreciation 
of silver, Colonel Hyde, director of the Calcutta Mint, spoke con- 
fidently as to the insufficient amount of currency in India, and the 
capacity of that country to absorb more silver into circulation,— 
adding that “the progress of the currency in India will be very 
‘‘ slow, but I think it will be sure.”’ More silver is needed to dis- 
place barter in the outlying districts, as well as to meet the growing 
requirements of trade and of Government and personal expenditure 
in the more advanced districts where silver-money is already in 
use. , 

Thus, vast as has been the quantity of silver poured into India, 
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there are general and @ priort grounds for doubting, whether there 
has, or could have been, any redundancy and fall in the value 
of the silver currency of that country. But let us see what is the 
evidence of Prices upon this point. In 1876 Mr. R. W. Crawford 
stated before the Silver Committee that “Prices have fallen very 
‘“‘much in India;” and he referred to a staple quality of cotton 
which had fallen since 1872-3 from 63d. the pound to 44d.—a fall 
of one-third, or 33 per cent.—and to saltpetre, which had fallen 
from 30s. the cwt. to barely 47s., a fall of fully 43 per cent. Cotton 
and saltpetre are staple exports of India, and doubtless are as 
good single commodities as can be quoted in a question of prices, 
—especially since rice and grain have been abnormally affected in 
price of late years by the severe Famines; nevertheless, important 
commercial articles as cotton and saltpetre are, taken alone they 
are quite unreliable as indications of a general change of prices. 
Subsequently to 1876, the Government of India has published 
a List of Prices of a tolerably complete character; but they 
are mere lists, not scientifically treated statistics like the Tables 
which have emanated from members of this Society, and which 
tell their own tale on the face of them. Perhaps Mr. Giffen or 
Mr. Ellis, or some other member of this Society—perhaps 
Mr. Newmarch himself, our greatest authority on the subject—may 
have analysed those Indian lists of prices, and will give the results 
in a better manner than I am prepared todo. Asis well known, 
there may be a change in the prices of one set of commo- 
dities—say in the exports—while a different state of matters 
prevails in another class—say of domestic production and consump- 
tion. The Government of India, referring to those lists of prices 
and also to its general information, simply maintains that there 
has been no rise of prices in India, and that the rupee still buys as 
much goods or labour as before; for this is sufficient for the 
purpose which the Government had in view in its Memorandum, 
viz., to show that there has been no absolute depreciation of silver, 
but merely in relation to gold. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
states the same fact. In 1877, when the price of silver was lower 
than now, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce reported that ‘ the 
‘‘purchasing power of the rupee in respect of ordinary articles of con- 
“sumption, such as the food of the people, remains undiminished.” 
—Parliamentary Paper, 11th August, 1877. . 

But I think somewhat more than this may be said. The general 
opinion or knowledge of merchants connected with the Indian trade 
certainly seems to be that, on the whole, prices have fallen in India 
since 1873, about which time the change began in the relative value 
of the two precious metals. I think it will be acknowledged that 
if silver has risen in purchasing power in a country like England, 
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where silver is not Money, ceteris paribus, silver will rise in value in 
a country where it 7s Money, and also the sole currency,—especially 
in a country where, as in India, that currency is to some extent 
inadequate. This, however, is assuming that the conditions of the 
two countries in other respects are similar, which cannot be said 
correctly of India and England at present. Undoubtedly both of 
them are alike in this important respect, that Trade is not prosper- 
ing as it used to do; but in India the commercial depression has 
not been so severe as in England. Indeed, even if the commercial 
depression were equally severe in both countries, it would produce 
a much lesser effect upon a country like India, whose wealth is 
mainly agricultural and dependent upon its internal Trade, than 
upon England, which is more than any other country dependent upon 
its manufactures and Foreign commerce. In India it may be said 
that Trade, as represented by the Exports and Imports, has simply 
ceased to progress, whereas in England it has greatly lost ground. 
And, as I shall refer to by-and-bye, this difference in commercial 
condition may produce a very considerable difference in the state of 
Prices. Nevertheless, so far as I can venture an opinion, I should 
say that prices have fallen somewhat in India; in other words, the 
value of silver, measured in general commodities, has risen :—and 
if this change has occurred to the extent of 10 per cent., the state 
of matters as regards the purchasing power of silver would (accord- 
ing to the “ Hconomist’s”’ Table of Prices) be the same in India as 
in England. But, as already said, the value of silver might be con- 
siderably different in India from what it is here; because the value of 
that metal will naturally (that is, if all other circumstances be equal) 
stand somewhat higher in a country where it is the sole currency 
than in another where it is not money at all. In the course of time, 
no doubt, such a difference would disappear by the effects of diffu- 
sion and equalisation, but it may be expected to exist at present, or 
at any time when changes are actually in progress. Hence, were 
the state of trade or national prosperity identical in the two 
countries, I should expect that, if silver has risen 10 per cent. in 
purchasing power in this country, it would have risen somewhat 
more in the bazaars of India. On the other hand, the depression 
of trade being greater in this country than in India, will (as I shall 
explain by-and-bye) tend to produce a different and counteracting 
result. 

I have taken England, a gold country, and India, a silver 
country, and such is the respective value of the precious metals 
in these two countries as shown by the State of Prices. So 
judged, there has undoubtedly been a rise in the value of Money 
during the last half-dozen years. As regards the simple matter 
of fact, no one can question that this is so. But the important 
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question is, Is this change due (so to speak) to Money, or to a 
transient condition of Trade? The state of Prices does not of 
itself show to what cause or causes the present change in the value 
of the precious metals is owing, or whether or not the change 
is substantial, or likely to be permanent, and not merely the 
transient result of a fluctuating Trade. Before this learned 
Society, I need not enumerate the manifold causes which may ~ 
produce a change of prices, totally irrespective of the Supply of 
Money or the precious metals. . There are constant improve- 
ments in manufacture, improvements in the production of raw 
material, and various other causes, which tend to lower prices— 
in other words, to raise the purchasing power of money. For 
example, while writing this Paper (in September), I found the 
following statement in a leading journal of New York, which is 
also worth quoting as showing the recent low state of prices in the 
United States:—‘“ The purchasing power of the dollar has 
““ greatly increased. The mass of our population who labour 
*“do not receive so high wages as in former years. Rents, pro- 
‘‘ visions, breadstuffs, and clothing are cheaper than ever known 
“before.” But this low state of prices would be exceedingly mis- 
leading, were it taken as showing that there has been a correspond- 
ing rise in the value of money attributable to an inadequate supply 
of the precious metals; for, besides the important effect of the 
resumption of specie payments (albeit it was really completed nearly 
a year and a half ago), the low price of provisions of all kinds has 
been largely due to the fine harvest in the United States, and the 
vast expansion of agricultural production during the present year. 
In fact, Prices, although the primary and most important exponent 
of a change in the value of the precious metals, are quite unreliable 
for showing the cause of the change,—whether it is in the Demand 
or in the Supply of Money, or as to whether the change is likely 
to be ephemeral or permanent. 

I shall only offer one remark upon this subject. During the 
last thirty years, Prices have been chiefly influenced by two wholly 
distinct, and in their operation conflicting, factors. The steam- 
engine has heen employed to annihilate Distance, and cheapen 
conveyance; and in this way steam-locomotion, both by land and 
sea, has caused Prices to rise in remote places, and to fall in the 
great towns, and in countries which are the hearts of Commerce. 
On the other hand, the new gold-mines have tended to raise Prices 
chiefly in the hearts of Commerce. As these and other factors 
operate more or less together, there is usually a tide-like change in 
Prices; indeed, even the same cause or factor may produce high- 
water in some places and low-water in others. 

The State of Prices, then, being of itself so unreliable, or so 
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limited in its significance, let us look at some matters which lie 
behind prices. The two great factors which lie behind are, the 
Produce of the Mines, and the State of Trade; 


III.—The Produce of the Mines. 


The total production of the precious metals when the new gold 
mines were at their best, viz., in 1852-60, was 36 millions sterling 
annually. At present it appears to be almost the same. But there 
has been a great change in the character of the supply. In 1852-60, 
the annual produce of gold averaged nearly 28 millions, and of 
silver a trifle over 8 millions. Of late years the supply of gold has 
averaged about 193 millions, and of silver about 15 millions. 
Thus, if the Double Standard of gold and silver conjointly gene- 
rally prevailed, no effect at allupon Prices could be produced by the 
present state of the annual supply of the precious metals. But 
in countries under a single gold standard, Money ought to be rising 
in value; and in countries under a single silver standard, Money 
ought to be falling in value. Nevertheless, as has been seen, silver 
still maintains its old purchasing power in India, or indeed has 
risen in value, while in England the purchasing power of silver has 
likewise risen ; and gold in both countries has risen still more. 


IV .—LHffects of the State of Trade on the Value of Money. 


But now we come to another factor which lies behind Prices, 
and it is a most important one—namely, the State of Trade: using 
this term as synonymous with the material prosperity of a country. 
A Depression of Trade always, as a matter of fact, produces a fall 
of Prices; in other words, a rise in the value of Money. For 
example, referring to the “‘ Hconomist’s’”’ Table of Prices, we find 
that after the Crisis of 1857 prices fell 155 per cent. ; after the Crisis 
of 1866, 25 per cent.; and under the recent Depression of Trade, 
prices at the beginning of the present year stood upwards of 24 per 
cent. below the level in 1873. Mr. Jevons’s carefully prepared 
table is not brought down to the present time, but it shows the fall 
of prices during the depression of trade which followed the Crisis 
of 1857 to have been 105 per cent., and during the depression 
which followed the Crisis of 1866, 8 per cent. And here I must 
remark that the great diversity between the level of prices shown 
in these two tables—viz., the ‘‘ Hconomist’s ”’ and Mr. Jevons’s—is a 
striking warning against dogmatism. Both of these tables are care- 
fully compiled by able men, practised in this kind of work, yet the one 
table in some cases shows a change of prices twice as great as in the 
other. Thus in what appears, and indeed is, the surest and most 
computable of the factors which indicate the value of the precious 
metals—namely, the statistical department, or the state of prices— 
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we find astriking discrepancy, which makes it impossible to attain to 
anything like accuracy of detail. We can say that prices have risen 
or fallen (in other words, that the value of money has changed) so 
much according to this or that Table, but it seems hopeless at 
present to reach anything like perfect accuracy.* 

All evidence, however, concurs in demonstrating that money rises 
in value when Trade is depressed, and that is, when the extent of 
monetary transactions is less than usual. From one point of view, 
and the one which used to be regarded as paramount, this state of 
matters is very puzzling. During each of those above-mentioned 
periods of depressed Trade—in 1857 and 1866—there was no fall- 
ing off or change of any kind in the annual supply of the precious 
metals; and at the same time there was much less Trade or require- 
ment for money. Upon these grounds Prices ought to rise in a 
period of depression ; yet, as we know, they do not. At such times 
the amount of Money in the banks is unusually large, and the banks 
are quite ready to part with it on unusually cheap terms. Money, 
in fact, is superabundant: nevertheless Prices stand unusually 
low. On the face of it this is a strange anomaly, and certainly 
it destroys a good many Theories which used to be current. The 
explanation appears to be, that in those cases of commercial collapse 
or depression there is a great loss of Wealth in the community. 
People have not so much wealth to spend. Money may be plentiful, 
but people cannot employ it plentifully. With less wealth, people 
have less command over money; they have not their former power 
of employing it. In other words, perhaps, it may be said that in 
bad times, people, having less wealth or property, cannot afford to 
employ or keep in circulation so much of it as usual in the shape 
of Money. They cannot afford to spend so much or to pay the old 
prices, whether for labour or goods. Merchants must trade, in 
order to maintain their commercial connections; manufacturers 
must continue their production, or else lose the interest on their 
costly factories and plant; and coal and ironmasters must keep 
their mines or furnaces in operation, or else have to incur a large 
expenditure in putting them at work again. Hence traders of all 
kinds will submit to very low prices rather than not trade at all. 


* The Fall of Prices owing to the several Depressions of Trade since 1850, 
is stated as follows :—(1) in the ‘‘ Economist’s ” Table; (2) by the same Table as 
corrected by Mr. Bourne; and (3) by Mr. Jevons :— 


1857-59, “ Economist,” 15°4 per cent.; Bourne, 15°7; Jevons, 10°6. 
66-71, ” 27 ” ” 16°38 »” 78. 
"73-79, ” 24°6 ” ” 25°3 ” hy 

Mr. Jevons finds the effects of the Crisis of 1866 exhausted during the 


following year; Mr. Bourne continues the Fall of Prices to the end of 1869; and 
the * Economist ” down to 1871.—See also Appendix B. 
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All classes, in short, in bad times, produce, trade, or spend upon 
lower terms; and thus, with diminished profits and less wealth, 
there are lower wages and lower prices. In other words, the 
purchasing power of money is greater than usual. At the same 
time, although Money buys more than usual, yet its value on loan 
is less, because people in trade—the great borrowing or discounting 
class—can hardly find profitable use even for the money which is at 
their own command. The actual amount of Reserve-wealth or 
Loanable Capital may be reduced, but the demand for it is reduced 
very much more—the result being a low Bank-rate. 

I may illustrate the effects of a Depression of Trade upon the 
value of Money in this way:—As is well known, Money always 
“ goes further,” or buys more, in a poor country than in a rich one; 
and, under a Depression of Trade, a country becomes, comparatively 
to its former self, a poor one. Hence the purchasing-power of 
Money increases. Thus far the case may be plain; but, on the 
other hand, the Rate of Discount or the Bank-rate becomes low,— 
which is the very opposite of what ordinarily prevails in a poor 
country. This anomaly may perhaps be explained by the fact that 
in a really or permanently poor country, the purchasing-power of 
money is high, because the nation has not been able to afford to 
_ provide itself with an adequate amount of money,—which can only 
be done by converting into money (i.e., the precious metals) a 
portion of the vther and spare wealth or property of the country. 
But in a rich country which becomes temporarily poor, through a 
depression of trade, an adequate supply of money is already in 
existence ; and accordingly, when not employed or in circulation, 
it accumulates in the banks, and thereby facilitates the making of 
loans,—that is, produces a low Bank-rate. 

I may offer one more remark upon the effects of the condition 
of trade upon the value of Money. That more Trade requires more 
Money is a truism,—albeit it was the neglect of this consideration 
which mainly occasioned the memorable mistakes as to the Future 
of Money committed by nearly all our leading authorities in 1850, 
and for a good many years thereafter,—the only correct appreciation 
of the effects of the new gold mines which I can find being that 
made, with marvellous sagacity, by Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch 
in the concluding volumes of the ‘History of Prices.” It may 
be said generally, that in any particular country and stage of its 
~ economical development, any given amount of Trade will require 
a similar amount of Money to carry it on. But this is merely a 
starting point—a general proposition which does not help much 
under the variations which one meets in actual circumstances. 
The amount of Money required at any given time, even in the 
same country, does not depend merely upon the amount of Trade- 
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transactions, but also upon the spirit and conditions under which 
that amount of Trade is carried on. When Trade is progressive: 
and prosperous, more Money is required than when the same 
amount of transactions is being carried on under a stationary or 
falling Trade. For example, say that the Exports and Imports of 
a country (which roughly represent the state of Trade) amount 
to 400 millions: the amount of Money required to carry on that 
amount of business will be larger when Trade rises to that point, 
than when we come back to that point owing to a decline of 
Trade. Although the number of exchanges or business-transactions 
be the same, Trade is rising and prosperous in the former case, and 
depressed in the latter. And when Trade is prosperous, Prices are 
high, requiring more currency to carry on the same amount of 
business; and when Trade is depressed, Prices are low, so that less 
currency is required. 

From these and other considerations, it is obvious that at a 
time like the present, when a severe commercial depression pre- 
vails, any reasoning or any statement of facts relative to the 
Value of Money would be utterly misleading, unless the effects of 
this Depression be taken into account. First, as to gold and silver 
separately. Let us suppose that but for this commercial depres- 
sion, Prices would have remained as they were in 1873. In sucha 
case the import or significance of the change which since then has 
occurred in the relative value of gold and silver would be greatly 
altered. If gold stood simply at its old value (7.e., had not risen), 
then the recent change in the gold-price of silver would show a 
real depreciation. On the other hand, as prices stand, gold has 
risen so much compared with general commodities that the decline 
of silver relative to gold is not a depreciation at all, but merely a 
lesser rise in its value as measured by commodities. Both gold and 
silver have risen in purchasing power (i.e. relative to general com- 
modities), but silver has not risen so much as gold has done; that 
is all. But how the case between the two metals will stand when 
the Depression comes to an end, remains to be seen. 

Secondly, a depression of trade in each country where it prevails 
exerts a similar masking effect as regards money as a whole— 
whether it be gold and silver conjointly, or gold alone, or silver 
alone: it masks or temporarily obscures the normal and ordinary, 
or what may be called the natural, value of money. The present 
depression of trade is an exceptional condition of affairs, and exerts 
an exceptional influence upon the value of money—an influence 
which must cease when the depression has ceased. 

But when the depression is over, there will come into play not 
one single and easily computable influence, but two absolutely 
conflicting influences. When the depression is over, Trade of 
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course will expand; and this increase of trade, with its concomitant 
increase of monetary transactions, will increase the requirement 
for money ; therefore it will tend to raise the value of money: in 
other words, if this particular agency stood alone, there would be 
low prices. On the other hand, profits will increase, the old losses 
will be repaired; the national wealth will augment. Wages also will 
increase ; and both employers and employed having more to spend 
will spend more, and with more profusion or less niggardly ; the 
money in bank will be called into circulation, and prices will rise. 
In fact, with prosperous trade, wages rise along with profits; and a 
rise of prices is the invariable concomitant. Another usual result 
of such circumstances is a high Bank-rate. Thus, there will be 
cheap money as regards prices, but dear money as regards money 
on loan:—another of those anomalies and apparent contradictions 
which have to be taken into account, yet which have often been 
overlooked by authorities in forecasting the value of money. 

Thus the various effects of Trade and of Demand upon the 
value of money are really of the most complex character. In 
former times, and at least as late as 1858, when M. Chevalier 
published, and Mr. Cobden translated, his well known book on 
“The Coming Fall in the Value of Gold,”’—a book which even 
so thoroughly practical a man as Mr. Cobden endorsed and com- 
mended warningly to the English public, yet which proved entirely 
wrong,—a very simple sum in proportion was thought enough to 
forecast the value of money. ‘“ Here,” it was said, speaking of 
the new gold-mines, “is a prodigious increase in the quantity of 
‘“money; therefore the value of Money must fall, and Prices rise 
“in proportion.” Since that time the world has received many 
instructive lessons from Experience, and we now know how to 
avoid some of the errors formerly made; nevertheless the subject 
is still so highly complicated that any one may shrink from the 
task of actual prediction. 


V.—Production and Employment of the Precious Metals. 


I may venture, however, in addition to what has been already 
said, to speak with some confidence upon two points. These points 
relate to the effects of the actual Production and Employment of 
the precious metals. The future supply of gold and silver from 
the earth is too conjectural a matter to be dealt with here. New 
and rich mines will doubtless be discovered, but no man can say 
where, or what is much more important, when; and even as regards 
the existing mines, we can only affirm that they are not likely to 
be soon exhausted. But although only conjectures could be 
offered as to the future Production of the precious metals, we can 
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speak pretty safely as to the Employment of the present produce, 
—the use which is made of it by nations or their Governments. 

It is needless to say that the recent widespread demonetisation 
of silver must greatly tend to reduce the value of that metal. The 
chief and paramount requirement both for gold and silver now-a- 
days is as money; consequently the chief and paramount source or 
element of their value arises from the fact that they are money. 
The common saying that gold owes its value as Money simply to 
its natural preciousness as. a commodity, I hold to be exceedingly 
incorrect. As money, gold acquires a legal value, besides its ordinary 
value as merchandise. Demonetise both gold and silver—as it is 
quite conceivable may be the fate of those metals ultimately in the 
remote future—and the value of those metals would at once be 
immensely reduced, it may be to a half, or even a quarter of the 
value which they at present possess as the costly counters which 
nations have agreed to trade with and accept as a measure of 
value. Already, in the most advanced countries, gold and silver 
might be, and to a large extent are, dispensed with in domestic 
circulation. Hven now, specie is indispensable only in international 
payments—or rather, for a small part of them, viz., the ‘‘ balance ;” 
and if the nations come to suffer severely from changes in the 
relative value of the two metals—the depreciation of one and the 
appreciation of the other,—they will be tempted to see whether 
such fitful measures of value cannot be still further supplanted by 
other means of exchange, even in international transactions. 

Needless though it be to say that silver must fall in value from 
the recent work of legislative Demonetisation, it is highly important 
to bear in mind a corollary, and necessary sequence, of this change. 
The Demonetisation of silver carries with it an inevitable rise in 
the value of gold. The amount of silver demonetised must be 
replaced by, and cause to be absorbed in new transactions, an 
equal amount of gold. If there were a great plethora of gold, such 
a change might be advantageous, and could not be embarrassing. 
But there is no such plethora of gold; and the amount of this 
metal required to take the place of the demonetised silver, must 
inevitably produce a scarcity of gold—dear Money, in this and 
every other country which has adopted a single gold standard. 
The amount of gold required for this new use must be very large, 
and each year in the future will make the amount larger. If the 
world had remained as it was in 1870, the seven millions a-year 
of new silver from the Nevada Mines would have been readily 
absorbed ; indeed such a sum would hardly have done more than 
annually replace the mass of lost and worn-out silver throughout 
the world. But since 1872, besides the collapse of Trade, several 
of the leading Governments of the West have followed the example 
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of England in adopting a single gold standard; while France and 
the other States of the Latin Union have stopped the coinage of 
silver. Thus a vast amount of silver-money has been actually 
demonetised, while, almost throughout the whole Western world, 
the entire replacement of the worn metallic currency or coinage, 
and also all the additions to it, must henceforth be made in gold. 
And it will hardly be questioned that these requisite additions will 
be of no small amount. 

A scarcity of gold, under such circumstances, is inevitable. 
Indeed the leading merchants and bankers of the City of London, 
a few months ago addressed a memorial to the Prime Minister, 
complaining that metallic money is growing scarce. The event is 
commonly spoken of as if it were a visitation of Providence,—a 
thing as much beyond man’s power of prevention as the bad 
seasons with which we have recently been afflicted; and yet this 
_ scarcity of metallic money is entirely of man’s making. The demo- 
netising of silver is a destruction of a large part of the world’s 
currency, wilfully produced,—a measure voluntarily adopted by 
Parliaments or enacted by Governments. Legislation creates this 
difficulty, and legislation could remedy it. 

The common and strongest arguments in favour of a single 
gold standard are, firstly, that gold is best suited for wealthy 
countries where large payments are common. But even in England, 
as we all know, no large payments are made in coin at all; and as 
regards international payments, it costs no more to send silver than 
to send gold, because the cost of conveyance is not reckoned by the 
weight of the bullion but by its value. The other and more 
important argument in favour of a single standard (but one which 
be it noted, is as much in favour of silver as of gold), is, that a 
standard which rests upon the two metals is doubly unstable, 
because liable to a double set of fluctuations. I venture to say, 
there could not be a greater mistake than this. If the two bases 
were things wholly different and independent, the argument would 
be correct; but it is wholly incorrect when the two things are 
mutually interchangeable—when they can be used for the same 
purpose. No one will say that a man can stand better upon one leg 
than on two! I have never heard any sane man complain of 
having two legs because thereby he has to support himself upon 
‘a double set of fluctuations.” Or put the case in another way :— 
Would any one think of maintaining that the cost of food fluc- 
tuates more when men can live both upon animal and vegetable 
food than if, with both kinds of sustenance within reach, they 
chose to live upon bread or butcher’s meat separately ? If either of 
these two kinds of food be in such abundance that people can 
wholly do without the other, then undoubtedly the people may 
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indulge their preference, and live upon that one kind of food alone. 
But if, as is actually the case, there is no such superabundance of 
food, people would be foolish indeed if they were to create an arti- 
ficial famine, and starvation for themselves, by refusing to treat as 
food what ¢s food. In like manner, it seems to me that for Govern- 
ments or Legislatures to forbid the use of silver as Money at a 
time like the present, when metallic money is growing scarce, is 
as extraordinary an aberration as legislative wisdom could possibly 
exhibit. 

To prevent misapprehension, I may state, or rather repeat, that 
I am not opposed.to a single gold-standard, whether in a particular 
country or all over the world, provided the supply of that metal be 
sufficient to maintain such a monetary system stably; but I am 
opposed to the demonetisation of silver at a time when the supply 
of gold is not sufficient to meet the new and large requirements for 
it so created—that is, to take the place of the demonetised silver. 


VI.—Summary and Conclusion. 


. Summing up the remarks which I have had the honour to 
submit, I would say that under the present remarkable Depression 
of Trade, the State of Prices cannot be accepted as a proof of 
what (from the imperfections of language) may be called the natwral 
value of Money. At no particular time can Prices of themselves 
be relied upon to show whether the supply of the precious metals, 
as money, is redundant or scarce; and at the present time Prices are 
so abnormally affected by the State of Trade that they are still 
less reliable than usual for such a purpose. But we may safely 
reckon that ere long Trade will resume its progress and expansion, 
although not probably at the marvellous rate which the present 
generation have witnessed; that wealth also willaugment, and that 
the requirement for money or the precious metals will become greater 
than it is at present. 

Also, if we look at the production of the precious metals, 
especially the decline of the gold-mines, together with the wide- 
spread demonetisation of silver, I think that (wholly irrespective 
of the evidence of Prices) it can hardly be questioned that Money 
must be already growing scarce in countries which have a single 
gold currency, and that this scarcity will inevitably become greater 
and severe. 

The effects of the fluctuating conditions of Trade upon the value 
of Money, are the most interesting, and, owing to their frequent 
occurrence, perhaps the most important, and certainly they are the 
most intricate and difficult to explain. But they are only a 
transient element in the present question; and if we would see 
what substantial change is in progress in the value of Money, we 
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must look to the more permanent element, namely, the Supply of 
the Precious Metals, and our employment of them as Money. The 
use of Money throughout the world is always extending with the 
spread of civilisation, growth of population, and increase of Trade ; 
and whenever the produce of the mines seriously declines, the 
probability is that a scarcity of Money is impending. Upon this 
matter I venture to state my conclusions as follows :— 

(1). As regards the value of Money in India. No one alleges 
that the Indian eurrency was in excess, or in any way depreciated, 
prior to 1873, 7.e., just before the change began in the relative value 
of gold and silver. Well then, since 1872, the annual supply or 
influx of silver into India, ha& been only one-fourth what it used to 
be during the seventeen years previously.* Accordingly, ceteris 
paribus, a rise in the value of Money in India would be natural; 
and certainly it is inconceivable that there should have been a fall, 
or depreciation. Moreover, if there were a Fall or Depreciation, 
the rupee would lose a portion of its purchasing power, and hence 
a larger quantity of silver must be required than before,— whereas, 
as just shown, there has been a great decrease in the supply of 
silver in India. Mr. Bagehot has justly remarked that the Indian 
metallic currency is so large that a depreciation of merely 2 per 
cent. would require a great addition to the stock of silver. 
Whereas, I repeat, there has been a great reduction in the annual 
supply since 1872, when the change began in the value of silver 
compared with gold. 

(2). Next, as to the value of Money in the gold-countries, or in 
England and the countries of the Western world generally. Since 
1872, the supply of gold from the Mines has continued to decline, 
although only slightly, and at present the supply is nearly 30 per 
cent. less than it was between 1851 and 1860. At the same time, 
since 1872, the extensive Demonetisation of Silver has created a 
proportionate increase of the requirements for Gold. Hence, as the 
gold-supply has somewhat decreased since 1872, while the require- 
ments for gold have been greatly augmented, the tendency of these 
circumstances must certainly be to raise the value of Money in 
those countries where gold is the sole or chief currency. 

(3). Upon these grounds (apart altogether from the evidence 
of Prices) it certainly appears that the value of Money is rising 


* During the seventeen years ending on 31st March, 1872, the nett imports 
of the precious metals, or the increase of gold and silver in India amounted to 
236% millions sterling, or at the rate of 13°9 millions a-year: of which amount 
1543 millions were silver, giving an annual average of 9*1 millions of that metal. 
During the next four. years—during which period the Fall of Silver relatively to 
gold occurred, and reached its maximum—the nett imports of silver into India 
amounted to 9,353,584/., or at the rate of 24 millions a-year, or little more than a 
quarter of the previous rate of supply.—See Appendix A. 
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throughout the world, both in the Hast and in the West,—the rise 
being greatest in gold, the metal most in use among the chief 
trading nations of the world. 

(4). I see much ground for believing that, but for the wide 
demonetisation of silver in the Western world, the fall in the value 
of that metal relatively to gold would at most have been slight 
and transient. The use of silver-money, especially in the Kast, is 
so extensive as to require a large amount of that metal for the mere 
maintenance of those silver currencies, as weil as for the additions 
which are naturally required, owing to the growth of trade. In 
1878, the expenditure of British capital for the railways in India 
had come to an end; and, owing to the world-wide Depression of 
Trade, the foreign trade of India became, not retrogressive, but 
stationary. And under these circumstances silver, which had 
previously visen in value compared with gold, returned to its old 
and traditional price in gold. But thereupon the work of demone- 
tising silver commenced in Kurope, and the gold-price of silver has 
fallen greatly. But for this arbitrary change (viz., the demonetisa- 
tion), I think any change in the value of silver relatively to gold, 
would have been slight, and transient. Since the world proved able 
to absorb some 20 millions of new gold annually, is it not probable 
(to say the least) that now, when the gold-supply has diminished 
to the extent of 8 millions sterling, the world would have been 
able to absorb the 7 millions of new silver from Nevada? In fact, 
but for the demonetisation of silver, would not the recent deficit 
of gold have been just compensated by the increase of silver,— 
thereby preventing that “scarcity of metallic money ” which the 
leading merchants and bankers of the City of London now deplore 
in their Memorial to the Prime Minister. 

When one of the metals which constitute Money is becoming 
scarce, it is a strange procedure to demonetise the other. 


VII.—Tue Sussect at Home. 


Passing from this broad, if not world-wide view of the question 
as to the present and prospective Value of Money, I shall conclude 
by coming to the state of matters at home. Gold is the single 
money of this country, and it is gold that is becoming scarce; and 
I shall briefly call attention to one part of our Monetary System 
through which a scarcity will first make itself embarrassingly 
manifest. | 

It is some ten years since, in a discussion in this Society upon 
an able paper read by Mr. Chubb, I drew attention to the matter 
of which I shall now treat more fully, and which in the interval 
has acquired additional importance, namely,—the steady increase of 
the note-circulation of the Bank of Hngland of late years, and 
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which seems bound to go on,—requiring a larger and larger amount 
of gold to be locked up in the Bank in connection:with its note 
issues. 


VIIL.—Recent Growth of the Note-Circulation.. 


For twenty years after 1844, .the Bank’s note-issues. remained 
stationary: in. average amount, or indeed averaged somewhat less 
than at the time when. the Bank Act was passed.. At first sight 
this circumstance appears somewhat surprising, because during 
those twenty: years the trade of the.country had. expanded vastly ; 
more Trade requires more currency, or else an improvement in the 
methods. of economising it.. The new gold-mines of California 
and Australia enabled additions to be made year: by year to our 
stock of “small money,” the gold coins.in permanent circulation, 
and these annual. additions, in the aggregate, have amounted toa 
very, large sum ;, but, simultaneously, our.appliances for. economising 
money increased in a still more remarkable and important manner. 
The employment of bank cheques in payments. between individuals 
became general, and by-and-bye universal. Thereafter the “clearing 
‘““system’”’ established a similar. economy of money between the 
Banks;—the system- being gradually extended until it was made 
complete (in its present form):by the Bank of Hngland joining 
the Clearing House in 1864. This sums up the monetary 
economies: effected during these twenty years, and since then no 
new economy of. the curreney has: come into: operation. Con- 
sequently the currency itself has had to be increased, in order to 
meet the requirements of our expanding trade: As Mr. Newmarch 
has recently shown in a valuable article inthe ‘ Banking Magazine” 
an important cause of this: rise inthe amount of the Bank of 
England’s note-issues is the large number of new banking offices 
(chiefly branches) which have been: opened of late years; each of 
which, of course, has to: keep-in hand some amount of notes, as 
the basis of its operations.* 


* Mr: Newmarch shows: that during. the last twenty years (since 1858) the 
number of’ banking offices, taking banks and branches together, in the Metropolis, 
las increased: from 84. to. 211; or nearly threefold:;:in.the West of England the 
increase has been from 1,212 to 2,195, or 81% per cent.;.in Scotland from 609 to 
950, or 56 per cent.; and in Ireland from 187 to 402, or 113 per cent. For the 
whole of the United Kingdom, Mr. Newmarch’ states: that there has been an 
increase of banking offices to the number of 1,546, orabout 77 per cent. Each of 
these new offices, of course, requires a certain amount.in cash (notes and coin) in 
hand to carry on its business; and Mr. Newmarch says, “If we assume that the 
“new bank-offices keep on the average no larger a sum than 3,o00/. in Bank of 
“England notes, this will account for 4°74 millions: sterling out of the total 
* increase [in the Bank of England’s note circulation | of 6°60 millions—leaving an 
* unascertained margin of only 1°86 millions—a sum most probably all absorbed 
“in the larger bank-note reserves kept by the older bank-offices.’”—“ Banker’s 
“ Magazine,” October, 1879. 


oe 
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The following statistics show the extent of the change as 
regards the note-circulation of the Bank of England. On the 
passing of the Bank Act in 1844 the note issues of the Bank 
amounted to 21,200,000/., and, as already said, they remained a 
little below this amount on the average of the subsequent twenty 
years; that is, down to 1864. After that time the Bank’s note 
circulation began steadily to increase, and during the last twelve 
-months the increase has proceeded with unprecedented rapidity, 
doubtless owing, in great part, to the shaking of bank credit 
generally, by the scandalous and disastrous collapse of the City of 
Glasgow Bank and others. Although the banking panic has quite 
passed away, I think that the addition which it has occasioned in 
the note issues of the Bank of England as it now stands, and when 
trade revives, is likely to be permanent. The following figures 
show the average note-circulation of the Bank of England since 


1844, and the great expansion which it has undergone since 
1864 :— 


Note Circulation of the Bank of England. 


aw 
TOA COMBE 2).c, RE, SU 20,500,000 
65. 5th July to 26th October ........0..... 21,950,000 
AY RR at Bone ae Ast TRY See pV ee. Sane Dae 25,800,000 
di ARS ce Ole, ,, 20th'September ............ 2,6,600,000 
red. 1 Andee 3," Lob; CLOG tet aeeaern a 26,125,000 
"78. 3rd April ,, 14th August. ................ 27,900,000 
79, 1st January to 380th September ........ 29,244,000 


Here it appears that, apart from the events of the last twelve 
months, the Bank’s note circulation since 1864 had increased by 
more than 7 millions; and at present, or rather, taking the average 
since the commencement of the present year, the increase has been 
8? millions since 1864,—and this despite an almost unprecedented 
depression of Trade, and consequent diminution of the ordinary 
requirement for bank-notes. 


1X,—Rise of the Bank-Rate. 


The effects of this change are of a serious character as regards 
the value of money in this country, especially when we consider the 
decline of the gold-mines and the new requirements for gold pro- 
duced by the demonetisation of silver. As is well known, the Bank 
Act requires that for the portion of the Bank’s note circulation in 
excess of 15 millions an equal amount of specie (three-fourths of 
which must be gold) shall be kept locked up in the Issue Depart- 
ment. Accordingly nearly 9 millions of specie have thus to be 
kept locked up more than was necessary in 1864 and previously ; and 
the total amount of specie thus immobilised in connection with the 
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Bank’s note circulation is now upwards of 14 millions,—an amount 
twice as great as the entire stock of coin and bullion which used to 
be held by the Bank previous to 1842. 

The effects of this change have told seriously upon the Bank-rate, 
or the value of money on loan. When the Bank-rate rises to 5 per 
cent., money on loan begins to become dear; and the following 
tables show the stock of coin and bullion held by the Bank on the 
several occasions when the bank-rate was fixed at this point (viz., 
5 per cent.) in two periods: first, between 1844 and 1864; and 
secondly, since 1864 to the present date :— 


1844-64 : Hive per Cent. 


£ £ 
1847. 8th April ............ 9,236,000 | 1860. 13th November.... 12,536,000 
°47, 23rd December.... 11,609,000 60. 28th be face, ge Bea OOO 
53. 20th September.... 15,066,000 "61. ‘Ath April......0.... I 1,520,000 
°b4. 3rd August ........ 12,594,000 61. Ast August ........ 11,482,000 
55. 27th September.... 12,368,000 °63.. 28th January . 12,737,000 
56. 29th May ............ 10,766,000 63... 2nd November... 13,300,000 
656. 1st October ......... 10,227,000 rs) 183,496,000 
68. 14th January........ 13,746,000 eee eee 
fee 12th April ...4....%... 13,890,000 Average: ........ 12,233,000 


Since 1864 the corresponding statistics have been as follows :—- 


1865-79 : Pive per Cent. 








£ £ 
1870. 27th July ............ 19,252,000 | 1874. 16th November.... 20,201,000 
"71. Vth October ........ 19,500,000 °75.. Vth January ........ 22,085,000 
Pee 2nd 0G) Vf . ..t: 2,1,156,Q00 BL OSAROU, HE ee matte 21,215,000 
72. 11th December.... 23,244,000 cigee) Sith October:../.,.. 22,788,000 
Pa dath May.) ...2:..a+.< 21,166,000 "73. 12th August ..:..... 21,683,000 
Bera OU PUL 5.00 clocensnees 22,374,000 | 7°78. 21st November .... 26,333,000 
*73. 1st October - ........ 21,632,000 
73. Ath December .... 21,667,000 Average ......... 21,735,000 


Thus, during the last nine years, the Bank-rate has been fixed 
at 5 per cent. when the stock of specie has averaged 21¢ millions, 
as against 12; millions in the previous time,—the 5 per cent. 
point being now reached while there are 93 millions more specie in 
the Bank than used to be the case during the twenty years after 
1844. In truth, owing to the increase of the note-circulation, the 
Bank is in no better position now with 22 millions of specie, than it 
used to be up to 1864 with only 12 millions. 

The statistics above given show that the connection between 
the increase of the Note-circulation since 1864 and the rise of the 
Bank-rate (relatively to the stock of gold) is perfect,—the Circula- 
tion having increased 9} millions, and the Rate standing at 5 per 
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cent. when the stock of coin and bullion is 9} millions more than 
in 1864 and previously. 

In giving these figures I have taken the averages,—a procedure 
which makes the extent of the change appear considerably less than 
it really is; for, as the figures show, the amount of gold in Bank 
requisite to maintain a °5 per cent. rate of discount is upwards of 
26 millions; or twice as large as was thought or found requisite 
in 1864, and nearly three ‘times as large as in 1844. In relation 
to the stock of gold in the Bank, the rate of discount has been 
rising throughout the entire period. Indeed it is a point worthy 
of notice that even during the twenty years ending with 1864,— 
during which period, as already shown, there was no increase of 
the Bank’s note-circulation,—the Bank-rate was considerably raised 
relative to the amount of gold in the Bank. And this leads me to 
observe that the policy or system of .the Court of Directors may 
and does exert a great influence upon the Bank-rate, irrespective 
both of the stock of gold and'the ameunt of the note-circulation. 
For rather more than twenty years past, the policy of the 
Directors has tended towards quiteker and greater elevations of the 
Bank-rate, compared with the available stock of gold, than had 
been customary before, and for some years immediately subsequent 
to, the passing of the Act of 1844,—the chief causes of the 
change being the ignoring of any difference between Home and 
Foreign drains of gold; these were treated entirely alike,—a pro- 
cedure which I ventured to object to in two Papers which I had 
the honour to read before this Society in 1870 and:1871.* The 
worst and only serious form of a Home Drain is that which occurs 
during a Commercial or Banking Crisis; and such drains always 
end, after a month or two, by creating.a plethora of gold in the 
Bank. <A year ago, however, during the Banking Crisis, the Bank 
Directors very cousiderably altered their practice, and the change 
which they then made was not only highly beneficial to the com- 
munity, but, as seems to me, perfectly correct in principle. 

Both the Act of 1819,-and the Act of 1844 recognised bi- 
metallism—hoth gold and silver—as the basis of the note-circula- 
tion of the Bank of England. Fora good many years after 1844, 
the Bank used to keep a:portion of the specie in the Issue Depart- 
ment in the form of silver; but.some years after the gold-discoveries, 
when silver rose above its old value, the Bank, very naturally, 
preferred to keep its locked-up specie entirely in the cheaper metal, 
gold. At any time the Bank can recur to its old practice, by 
keeping one-fourth part (about -3} millions) of this specie in silver : 

* «On Our Home Monetary Drains, and the Crisis of 1866 (1870).” ‘On the 


“ Rate of Interest, and the Effects of a High Bank-rate during Commercial 
“ and Monetary Crises (1871).” 
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but, even if this be done, we shall still be in a much worse position 
than in 1864, because, as already shown, the increase in the note- 
circulation requires some 13 millions more specie to be kept locked 
up, or immobilised in the Issue Department. 

While the note-circulation of the Bank of England has thus 
been increasing, and to all appearances is bound to increase, I need 
hardly say that there is another increasing requirement for gold 
at home—viz., the annual absorption of gold coin into the cir- 
culation of this country. In 1867, when preparing my book 
on ‘the Science of Finance,” I obtained statistics from the Mint, 
which showed that this annual absorption of gold, during the 
twenty-two years ending with 1865, ayeraged fully 43 millions, 
exclusive of silver coin.* ‘This absorption, which is necessary 
owing to the want of small notes, proceeds very irregularly,—being 
largest, of course, when trade is brisk and prosperous; and it was 
exceptionally large in 1853, when the total net issue of coin from 
the Mint amounted to nearly 12 millions,—a considerable portion of 
which sum was taken abroad by emigrants, and to supply metallic 
money for Australia and California, before mints were established 
in those countries. What the present rate of absorption of gold 
into our currency is at present, I have not inquired; but if, as is 
probable, under ordinary circumstances of trade, it amounts to 
about 5,000,000/., we have here—in the mere requirement for small 
change at home—a source of annual absorption equal of itself to 
one-fourth of the present supply of gold from the mines. This 
requirement for gold, then, must be taken into account, in consider- 
ing the Future of Money, along with the increase in the note-circu- 
lation of the Bank of England, which necessitates a corresponding: 
addition to the stock of coin and bullion immobilised in the Issuc 
Department of the Bank. 

Such, then, is the joint in onr harness through which the scarcity 
of gold will first, and most obviously, make itself felt. 

I had intended to include in this Paper the suggestion of 
some remedial measures for the scarcity of gold which appeais 
to be impending, or to some extent is already existing. If it be 

& 
# The total amount of gold and silver coined at the 128,139)427 
Mint between 1843 and 1865 was ..........eeseseeeee cone 


The amount of light gold and silver coin bare FN bf ape 
from circulation during the same period was ............ Es 


Net issue of coin from Mint..............c0000 109,489,219 


or at the average rate of 4,760,400. a-year. 

The total net issue of gold coin during these twenty-three years was 
103,307,1382., or on the average rather more than 43 millions a-year. Tlie 
statistics are given in full in “ The Science of Finance,” p. 677. 
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the pleasure of the Society I shall be happy to treat of these 
matters on another occasion. For the present, 1t is enough to 
submit to you the facts and considerations already stated as to the 
present value of money, and the probability, as I think the cer- 
tainty, that the leading countries of the world—-at least if the 
demonetisation of silver be adhered to—are about to encounter a 
period of Dear Money, and a reversal of the monetary circum- 
stances which so happily set in thirty years ago. 


APPENDIX A. 





Absorption of Silver in India. 


TaBe showing the Nett Imports or Absorption of Strvur in India, 1851-75 ; 
together with the Contemporaneous Produce of the Silver Mines. The 
Figures represent the Annual Average for Quinguennial Periods, in 
Millions Sterling. 





Surplus Increased Absorption 
Imports of Siler, oe 
and Average Annual according as it Price of Silver, 
the Average Production of Silver. Exceeds “i awe short per Ounce. 
Annual Increase Increased Pi oduction 
after 1855, Me as 
Nett 
Imports. | Increase. Inerease. d. d. 
1851-55 2°6 — 8°r4 — — 61 to61y 
56-60 | 10°03 7°43 8°24 None + 7°43 61,5, ,, 623; 
61-65 9°97 7°37 9°63 1°49 + 5°88 6032 ,, 61,5 
66-70 | 9°43 6°83. | i021 | 2°07 +4°76 614 ,, 602, 
"71-75 3°08 "45 13°94 5°80 os '61 3:5 603 ,, 563 








The total Surplus Imports of Silver into India during these 
twenty-one years subsequent to March, 1855, amounted to 164 
millions sterling. The total Produce of the Silver Mines during 
the same years amounted to 220 millions, of which amount 50 
millions came from the new Mines. 


The Indian Trade-Balances, and How they were Setiled. 


The aggregate Trade-balances (or excess of exports of mer- 
chandise over imports) in favour of India during the official years 
1855-56 to 1877-78 amounted to 455 millions. Of this vast amount 
276 millions were paid in specie imported into India, and 148 
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millions by “Council Drafts,” or bills drawn by our Government 
upon the Government of India. This leaves a balance of 31 
millions unaccounted for, but which doubtless was settled by 
‘“‘ private remittances, ’—1.e., bills drawn upon the Indian banks by 
Englishmen resident in India (chiefly for the support of their 
families in England), and payable in England. 

The aggregate Trade-balance in favour of India during the 
twenty-nine years subsequent to 1848 amounted to 511 millions 
sterling; the entire production of gold and silver during the same 
period was, as nearly as can be computed, 940 millions—of which 
amount (taking the production at the beginning of 1848 at 
16 millions) 464 millions was the produce of the old mines,—leaving 
476 millions as the produce of the new mines since 1848. Thus it 
appears that, but for the Council Drafts and private remittances 
from India, the Indian Trade would have absorbed 35 millions more 
than the entire NEW STOCK of gold and silver—t.e., the entire produce 
of the gold and silver mines discovered since the beginning of 
1848. 

These statistics are taken, chiefly, from various documents 
printed in the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Silver Question in 1876. 
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APPENDIX B.—Prices and the Bank-Rate. 


Tables of Prices. 


























Year. ae. Notable Events. Year, : 
Economist. Bourne. Jevons. ui 
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1878... 116 118 
"79+ |Jan.101} = | 106] — |) Harvest equal to only half acrop 
+ As above shown. the Tabular number which the “ Economist ” employs to represent the state of prices in 1873 is 13 


and for January, 1879, the Tabular number is 101,—the difference in fiyures being 33. But this is not a fall of 33 per cer 
as one of the speakers in the debate inadvertently assumed, but a fall of 245 per cent., as stated in the Paper. 
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Discussion on Mr. Patrerson’s PAper. 


Mr. Couen said that Mr. Patterson had left little for anybody else 
to say on the subject. There were two points, on both of which 
the deductions were strongly in unison with these at which 
Mr. Patterson has arrived, to which he had, however, not alluded 
in his paper. They were, firstly, the change from paper currency 
to gold currency in the United States of America; and the slow 
contraction in a similar direetion which was going on in Hurope; 
and secondly, the very large works to which France had committed 
herself during the next decennial period. With respect to the first 
point, the initial effect of the introduction of paper currencies in 
many of the great countries of the world which enjoyed a large 
metallic medium, was to set free a very large amount of gold and 
silver. In the United States for the last-eight or twelve years, 
there had been a very large amount of created money, as it were, 
which was accepted by the country itself, in lieu of metallic medium. 
In the very first year in which the greenback currency was no 
longer compulsory, tts place had to be taken by a very large amount 
of metal, thereby increasing the absorption and consequent dearness 
of the latter. In Europe this was also going on. For example, 
in Austria and Italy there were similar causes at work in the same 
direction, to a less extent ;-and although the absorption of silver 
was undoubted, such had been the depreciation of silver, from its 
demonetisation elsewhere, that its value fell too far, as compared 
with the bank note; and the two Governments, especially that of 
Austria, took advantage of that cireumstance, to reduce the amount 
of paper currency. ‘Then there was also France itself, which now 
had made the bank note convertible, and although previously 
practically convertibie, it was not legally convertible up to the 
commencement of last year. France now had to maintain a large 
circulation of gold. ‘Therefore, as to the first point, all these 
countries were operating in the same direction, and the writer of 
the paper had not specially alluded ‘to these circumstances, possibly 
considering them as natural causes. Then as to the second point, 
experience showed that one of the great factors in the price of 
money was the value of labour. There was an immense absorption 
of money created by any large scheme of public works, producing 
apparent prosperity which was really only fictitious, because, when 
great public works were in progress, the prices of commodities 
rose at the same time, and necessitated a larger individual expen- 
diture of money. The French legislature has sanctioned a scheme 
by which an expenditure of 132,000,000/. sterling would be made in 
the next ten years. It had authorised the creation of debt, the 
annual issue of which was to be regulated by the Chambers, but 
which would amount to at least 12,000,000/. sterling per annum for 
the next ten years. Besides this French scheme, large public works 
had been undertaken elsewhere, and the effect of them had already 
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been shown in the enhanced value of commodities. America, and 
each of our colonies, were engaged in works which, although highly 
productive, must tend to the absorption of metals for the purpose 
of paying the workmen who were engaged in their construction. 
The world was now in a stage of constructive work larger than it 
had attempted for sometime past. This small island had made 
railways at a rapid rate, and its wealth was so large that it was 
enabled to do so in advance of other countries. But there was now 
a concurrent desire for railway making in all parts of the world. 
Gigantic railways were being made from the extreme west of Russia 
in Kurope, to the extreme east of Russia in Asia; and experience 
would show that unless there was some new secret source of wealth 
to be discovered, the value of gold must gradually appreciate from 
this cause alone, if from no other. These considerations were of 
importance to the artisan and to the trader. It was not a misfor- 
tune that there should be a period of moderately dear money ; but 
it was a misfortune when jerks in trade were produced by commit- 
ments to gigantic enterprises, which required longer periods for 
their development than the impatience of some countries was pre- 
pared to afford. 


Mr. Henry Hoare thought that although it was not difficult to 
arrive at a general notion of figures and statistics, there was 
nothing so vague as the knowledge about the value of money and 
the value of gold. LHveryone admitted that the value of gold was 
dependent upon the quantity of goods that people would give for 
it, and as this naturally varied from time to time, it must depend 
upon the amount of supply and demand. The amount of gold had 


been estimated to be about 1,200 million pounds; and the amount © 


of gold that had been transplaced and had been taken from the 
general stock and brought into new quarters was something like 
200 millions. At the time of the German war, the French Govern- 
ment had borrowed 60 millions from the Bank of France, and he 
believed that the greater part of that was in gold. The amount of 
gold absorbed in Germany was something lke 60 millions, and 
there had been a similar amount absorbed in the United States, 
therefore under those three heads there was in round numbers 
about 180 millions, the whole of which had been taken from the 
general stock of gold and put in circulation into new quarters, 
replacing paper money in France, replacing silver and paper money 
in Germany, and replacing paper money in the United States. He 
thought a good deal more wanted to be worked out in relation to 
the difference between gold, as money, and paper money and bank 
balances. Ina time of great trade, a large number of bills were 
current, and these would produce, for the time, the same effect as a 
large quantity of gold. He thought the natural contraction of the 
currency in times of depression would in a great measure account 
for the low prices then ruling. 


Mr. Bourne thought that Mr. Patterson failed, as he himself 
seemed disposed to admit, to make out that the rise shown by the 
alteration of prices really substantiated any increase in the value of 
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money; for this reason principally, that if the alteration in prices 
had resulted from an alteration in the real value of the money by 
which those prices were estimated, there would have been some- 
thing lke regularity and fixity in their relations. The point on 
which he wished to touch was this: that there was no irregularity 
in the changes in prices at all comparable or at all equivalent to 
the changes in the quantity of gold in existence at the time, or the 
amount of gold produced. Now, it would be expected that if it was 
an alteration in the value of gold itself that effected a change in 
prices, the various articles would follow the same rule. Mr. Patterson 
had alluded to prices m India, and spoke of two articles selected 
by Mr. Crawford; but these in themselves, although they were 
individually fitting articles to be chosen as examples, were not 
sufficient to regulate the whole comparison. He agreed with 
Mr. Patterson in that opinion, for he (Mr. Bourne) had himself 
attempted to draw a comparison of prices in India, and found it was 
utterly impossible. The cotton at one time:'showed a rise, and wheat 
at another, and the various causes operated to produce a difference 
in price utterly irrespective of the quantity of gold in circulation or 
the value of silver. He therefore inferred that the change had been 
in the prices of the goods themselves, and not in the gold by which 
they were represented. This would make all the difference in their 
calculations; and he thought such would ‘be fully made out on an 
examination of the case. Again, Mr. Patterson had spoken of 
silver as though it had absolutely risen in value in our own 
country; but he (Mr. Bourne) rather thought that the figures to 
which Mr. Patterson had referred, did not.support the conclusion 
to which he had arrived, and he was not able to reconcile these with 
the present state of prices. The ‘‘ Economist” said that the value 
of silver as compared with gold was 11 per cent. less than the value 
of gold compared with other commodities. At the present time he 
thought it was 22 per cent. In 1873 the “ Hconomist”’ prices were 
134 and, in 1879, 101, which made a difference of 33 per cent. in 
prices; at the same time there was 13 per cent. only in silver; 
therefore the difference was 22 instead of 11. He thought 
' Mr. Patterson had made his calculations last year, and that they 
were not in accordance with the present state of things. Recently 
there was an undoubted rise in prices, which seemed to impugn the 
conclusion at which Mr. Patterson had arrived. The inflation of 
1873 was one which could not possibly last, and he thought it was 
hardly fair to take those prices as a test, and to compare them with 
the prices of the present time, when they wanted to judge of the 
value of money. Allusion was made to the variations in the prices 
as Shown by the “ Economist ” and himself. He (Mr. Bourne) had 
ventured to alter those of the ‘‘ Economist,” because the selected 
articles embraced four descriptions of cotton, and thus the great 
fluctuations in the price of the raw material affected the general 
results fourfold. In like manner he thought his friend Mr. Giffen, 
in his paper on the “ Prices of Exports,” had selected a year in 
which the coal famine had abnormally raised all articles into which 
the price of coal entered, and thus vitiated the comparison between 
that year and 1877. Mr. Patterson had spoken of the falling off in 
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India. Now it seemed to him that that depended very much upon 
the state of her export trade. In 1873 the surplus of India’s 
exports over her imports was 31 millions, and in 1876 only 19 millions, 
making a difference of 12 millions; that had to be supplied by 
silver, and which would account for the falling off of the quantity 
of silver in India. Again, precious metals were not like articles of 
consumption, which went on importing at the same rate. The 
importations were expected to be regulated by the trade. He took 
it that the real necessity for the use of gold insettling international 
balances, did not so much depend upon the aggregate amount of 
trade,as upon the balances of trade that had to be settled. Taking 
the case of America and Hngland at the present moment, there 
could be no doubt that if our transactions with America were settled 
by the agency of circulating medium, we should be denuded of gold 
in a very short time,-because America was taking from us 60 millions 
or 70 millions worth of goods more than we were'taking from her, 
the reason being that the balances were setiled by the use of securities 
of various kinds which one nation parted with and another nation 
took, instead of being taken by means of gold. There was no doubt 
that at the present moment America-was settling her balance with 
us by the purchase from us of the securities we held formerly in 
her country, and hence the extreme difference had not been made 
manifest, because it had been quietly going on in that way. But, 
again, they could scarcely conceive of a metallic scarcity at the 
present moment.. There was no want of it experienced in this 
country nor in America. The great extension of banking facilities 
im this country, the use of cheques, the ease with which securities 
were transferred from one country to another, seemed all to supply 
the place of a metallic medium. 


Mr. Girrmn remarked as to what Mr. Bourne had said with 
reference to there being no deficiency of metallic money at the 
present time, that this was no answer to the statement that a 
deficiency of metallic money had caused an unusual fall of prices; 
the fall having taken place, money was again abundant. for the 
moment: but only for the moment.. To compare the present time 
with 1873 merely was a very insufficient process. The only way in 
which any profitable result could be arrived at, was to take as many 
cycles of prosperity and adversity as was possible, and to compare 
the prices of one prosperous period with those of another pros- 
perous period, and also to compare the prices of one depressed 
period with those of another. If that were done and it was found 
that at one period of prosperity the aggregate level of prices did 
not rise quite so high as in the previous period of prosperity, or 
rose bigher, then at the next period of depression it was found that 
the fall was to a much lower level on the average than in the 
previous period of depression, or to not quite so low a level, he 
thought that from these facts there would be an indication of the 
general rise or fall of prices; and that general rise or fall of 
prices was only another way of stating that there was a deprecia- 
tion or appreciation of the standard money in which the prices 
were expressed. This very point was dwelt upon a great deal in 
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a famous book of Mr. Jevons, in which he showed that a great 
fall in gold took place between 1848 and 1860. He proved that 
the average level in prices was higher in 1860 than it was in 1848, 
and it was found that a sovereign did not go so far at one period 
as at another. This was what was meant by a general rise of 
prices. Since then there was an indication that there had been a 
movement in the opposite direction. Comparing one prosperous 
period with another, and comparing a depressed period with a 
depressed period, it was found that a sovereign now went farther 
than it did some ten years ago. He thought that was only an 
indication; but it was no sufficient answer to say that at a par- 
ticular moment money seemed to be abundant, and there was 
plenty of money in the banks. He thought also there had been 
a great deal of evidence to show that there was now a scarcity 
of bullion for all the wants of the world. The recent stringency 
in the United States was an unmistakable proof. The United 
States had lately wanted metal very much, and he should say 
that very nearly 16 millions sterling from the 1st of August last 
had been shipped from Hngland and France to the United States 
[ Mr. Lionel Cohen—1y millions], and part of that money had actu- 
ally been used in the United States, and in a quarter where scarcity 
of money would show itself most, namely, in the reserve of the 
banks. The New York banks alone held 7 millions or 8 millions 
sterling more than in August last. Although then quite lately 
the surplus in the Bank of Hngland and the Bank of France seemed 
to be so enormous, it had gone away quickly, and both these banks 
had raised their rates. Mr. Bourne had repeated the challenge to 
some of his (Mr. Giffen’s) figures, but mothing he had said affected 
the comparison he had made between 1873 and 1877 in point of 
fact. Taking a certain group of articles, and taking the average 
prices of those articles in 1873, and comparing them with the actual 
prices in 1877, would be a good comparison as far as it went. In 
fact it would be found that the average price of these articles in 
1877 was very much less than that of 1873, and any diminution of 
the decline in these two dates must be a decline in price only. It 
might be true that the figures in 1873 were abnormal; but that 
did not affect the correctness of the actual comparison in the two 
years. Referring to Mr. Patterson’s paper, he should like to make 
a small correction as to what Mr. Patterson had said regarding the 
annual consumption of gold in the coinage of this country at the 
present time. He didnot think it was necessary for Mr. Patterson’s 
argument to put it so strongly, but he thought that Mr. Patterson 
had a good deal overstated what the consumption really was. 
Mr. Patterson had put it at between 4 or 5 millions. Some years ago 
it might have reached that sum, and he believed it did reach it, but 
during the last ten years the consumption of gold in the United 
Kingdom for the coinage had not been so much as 4 or 5 millions. 
So far as he could make out, the proper figure of the consumption 
of gold in the coinage would not exceed about 2 millions per annum 
during the last ten years. The sum was rather a difficult one to 
do, because one would have to take the actual coinage, which 
during the last ten years had been about 47 millions sterling, and 
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to deduct from that the light com withdrawn, and that had been 
melted and re-coined. That would bring it to 35 or 36 millions; 
and after that, there had to be deducted the excess of the exports 
of British gold coined over the imports. There was a constant 
movement going on, and the net export of coin in this way could 
not be put in the last ten years at less than 15 millions sterling, and 
that would bring the consumption at home to about 20 millions 
sterling, or 2 millions a-year. In addition, however, a large export 
of coin took place in the pockets of travellers, and that would reduce 
the estimate of coin going into circulation in this country still more. 
Another comparatively small pomt seemed to be in regard to what 
Mr. Patterson said about India. He (Mr. Giffen) did not think it 
was quite fair to take the last few years, and compare them with 
the seventeen years previous, for the reason that those seventeen 
years included a most extraordinary time, the time of the cotton 
famine, in which the consumption of silver in India was on a 
most abnormal scale. The silver then went to India in enormous 
quantities for special purposes, and was absorbed in a special way. 
It appeared to him, as far as the average consumption of silver in 
India was concerned, if the time say before 1850 was compared with 
the present time, it would be found that there had been an enor- 
mous increase in the import trade in India. He was also inclined 
to think that in some parts of India, there had been a considerable 
rise in prices, in consequence of the enormous absorption of silver 
in the seven years ending about 1870. Certainly in some parts of 
the Bombay presidency there had been such a rise in prices as he 
had hardly known of anywhere. The particulars of it were to be 
found in some official papers published a good many years ago, 
showing that enormous changes had taken place in India in con- 
sequence of the absorption of silver owing to the cotton famine. 
What he wished to say generally about Mr. Patterson’s paper was, 
that he believed there were indications of a gold scarcity which 
it was very difficult to estimate at the present moment, because so 
little time had elapsed to show the actual reduction in the range of 
prices at the present time compared with what it was ten, twelve, or 
twenty years ago. It took a long time to show these things statis- 
tically. There had been since 1860 a lower range of prices all 
round, and it seemed to indicate a state of things that might be 
called a gold scareity, which might be expected to go on. He thought 
Mr. Cohen had explained very well how we would be affected by 
the demands of the United States. Taking all these things into 
consideration, and also the fact that we were in a present state of 
depression, we might look forward for the next few years to high 
rates of discount, and as a consequence of that, eventually a fall of 
prices. He should like to dissent from the apparent impression 
given by Mr. Patterson’s paper, that he held opinions in favour of 
bi-metallism. It seemed to him that to condemn the general 
demonetisation of silver as unwise, was really a very different thing 
from approving of bi-metallism, and Mr. Patterson had apparently 
confounded the two things. 


Mr. Bourne said he did not for one moment impugn Mr. 
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Giffen’s calculations, he simply said he did not think the variation 
of the prices in two such years at all went to establish the fact 
that there had been any difference in the value of the money. 


Mr. Watrorp said he could not help feeling that while the 
paper was a natural effort to eliminate a theory out of the question 
of the rise in value of money or the decrease in money, the author 
had not taken into account sufficiently accidental circumstances, 
such as the question of supply as regulated by good or bad 
harvests, which in his judgment regulated the question of prices 
much more than the actual supply of currency. There was only a 
small portion of the currency in use in the case of international 
exchange for commodities. There was another point which 
affected the question very much, and that was legislative inter- 
ference. In some countries the customs on imports had to be paid 
in gold, some in silver, and some in other ways; and there seemed 
to be always a legislative interference going on which would affect 
the bullion requirements in those countries. In the United States, 
during his recent visit of some months, he observed that the people, 
having got used to paper money, would not voluntarily use 
bullion; but the Government were forcing the use of gold and 
silver by withdrawing the paper. It could not be said that the 
bullion now flowing over to America was in the natural course of 
events. The abundant harvests there, and the deficient ones in 
Hurope, had caused a very large amount of money to go. This 
circumstance fitted in with the policy of the Government there at 
themoment. Bullion after all was only one, and a small, element in 
the mercantile transactions of the world, and a temporary neces- 
sity for it in any one locality caused fluctuations. Bank notes 
must always be an important medium in home dealings; and Bank 
of Hngland notes were every year becoming a more extended 
medium of exchange in different parts of the world. They were 
all indebted to Mr. Patterson for a very able paper. 


The Prestpent (Thomas Brassey, M.P.) said he could not claim 
to be in any sense an authority on the complex and important 
question that had been brought under their notice in Mr. Patter- 
son’s able paper. It was a valuable contribution to the Journal 
of the Society, and he was sure they were all very much in- 
debted to Mr. Patterson for the labour he had bestowed upon 
it. Having had a good deal to do with commercial matters, he 
(the President) had many reasons for appreciating Mr. Patterson’s 
difficulty in satisfactorily determining the appreciation or depre- 
ciation in prices. Mr. Patterson had drawn an inference with 
reference to the value of gold from a comparison of prices at 
the present time with those current in the year 1873. That was 
rather too short a period to justify any generalisation. If, how- 
ever, exception were taken to the policy of our Government in 
selecting gold as the standard, a policy which had been framed 
with the idea of using that metal which was most likely to be the 
best in point of value, the fluctuations of prices as detailed in the 
appendix to Mr. Patterson’s paper, showed that that policy on the 
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whole was justified by experience. It had been said that prices had 
fallen very sensibly since 1873. Were they to trace that fal] in 
prices entirely or mainly to the appreciation of gold? On that 
point he would venture to say, as a commercial man, that prices 
had fallen from causes with which the question of gold had not 
any direct relation. Certainly prices had fallen, in part because 
producers and manufacturers had been obliged to forego the profits 
they were realising in 1873, and also because the labouring class 
~had been obliged to submit to a very considerable reduction of 
wages. It was a question, therefore, whether this fluctuation in 
prices was not as much a depreciation in profit and wages as a 
depreciation in gold. Looking along the columns compiled by the 
“Hconomist’”’ and Mr. Bourne, he would venture to say that the 
value of gold would, on the whole, appear to have been remarkably 
steady. Mr. Giffen had said that prosperous years must be compared 
with prosperous years, and unprosperous years with unprosperous 
years. There was a remarkable recurrence of the same average of 
prices at different periods in the period embraced in the table. For 
instance, the figure 118 appeared in the tables of prices in 1878, in 
1871, in 1869, in 1859, and again in 1853. So, too, in regard to 
the bank rate, the same figures were found occurring from time to 
time over a long period of years. In view of these facts, he ven- 
tured to say that on the whole the policy of the Government in 
adopting gold as the standard had been justified by experience. It 
was known that in India another metal had been adopted as the 
standard, and in India there had been a serious fall in the value of 
silver. That had recently been the subject of an elaborate parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The value of silver in India had been very 
seriously impaired by the policy unfortunately adopted in Germany 
of the demonetisation of silver. That policy had thrown a large 
amount of silver on the market, and had affected prejudicially the 
value of silver in India. Something had been said in regard to 
what seemed to be a waste of money when the wages rose unduly. 
He should be very sorry to advocate an undue rise of wages; but 
he thought they had heard a good deal of late with reference to the 
impaired activity of trade in the home market, and its depressing 
effect upon our manufactures generally. This, he thought, was 
very certain, that the distribution of money in the form of wages 
did cause a demand for commodities, and it was equally certain that 
serious reductions in wages prejudicially affected the home market 
and our trade generally. He was sure he was doing what all 
present would desire, when he expressed to Mr. Patterson their 
acknowledgments for the great services which he had, not for the 
first time, rendered for the Statistical Society, in preparing such an 
able paper upon so difficult and important a subject. 
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The Strixes of the Past Tun Yu3ars. 
By G. Purirpes Bevan, F.S.8., F.G.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th January, 1880. | 


T approacu the subject of my paper this evening with the greatest 
diffidence, and a strong distrust in my own powers to deal with it as 
it should be dealt with. The subject itself is not a grateful one; 
and I am sure that all who have paid any attention to the labour 
question, will join with me in the appreciation of the difficulties with 
which it is surrounded, and in a very decided feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion at the results of our inquiries into the particular branch of trade 
disputes. Indeed, at the very outset, the thought naturally occurs, 
cut bono? For what object are we examining the strikes of the 
past decade? What can be the good of raking up quarrels which 
should never have been begun, and that should be consigned to 
limbo as soon as finished ; and why should we seek to disinter the 
chronicles of disputes which have passed into the regions of history ? 
To this not unreasonable question I would reply, that it would be 
well for this country if strikes had become a matter of history, 
instead of being episodes of the present time, so constant as to be 
the rule and not the exception. Striking has become a disease, and 
a very grave disease, in the body social, a remedy for which has 
long occupied the attention of learned sociologists and legislators, 
but which as yet shows no sign of having run its course. I think 
therefore that it is not only useful, but necessary, for all who are 
interested in the proceedings of capital and labour (and who are not, 
directly or indirectly ?), to examine and diagnose this great evil 
in all its bearings, as it is only by so doing that we can arrive at any 
hope of alleviation. For myself, I do not believe in any speedy 
cure by legislative measures or any one course of action. What 
I have endeavoured to do in this short paper, is to bring together as 
‘many cases of strikes as I have been able to collect, that have 
happened within the last ten years, as a text upon which the 
opinions and discussions of this Society may be founded. It is, I 
have reason to think, the first time that this subject has been 
brought before the Statistical Society: and although many a 
pleasanter one could have been selected, not one could be discussed 
which is of more vital importance to the country. Jam happy to 
know that it will be discussed by an assembly which is so eminently 
calculated to do so judicially and disvassionately, free from the 
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bias with which the employer naturally views the question, or from 
the intemperate spirit which so often characterises the disputants on 
the other side. I feel sadly conscious that my investigations have 
been most imperfect: for I have met with more difficulties than 
I expected in the way of procuring information. Strikes, numerous 
as they are, have been so imperfectly chronicled, even in those 
journals and publications which profess to devote most attention to 
industrial matters, that the labour of getting at the simple fact of 
their occurrence has been very considerable, and in a vast number of 
cases I have only been able to state that such and such a strike did 
take place, without any further information. Even this bald state- 
ment, however, is not without its uses, for it has enabled me to make 
an aggregate of the number of labour disputes, which may perhaps 
startle those who have engaged in them, if they ever do happen 
to reflect upon the enormous hindrance to labour and trade that 
these quarrels represent. The causes of strikes are so few, that it 
becomes monotonous to read them: nor is it perhaps very essential 
to our subject to know what is the reason of each strike, as long as 
the strike takes place. But the points of information which are 
most lacking, and the absence of which I very much regret, are the 
results. T'here is an especial difficulty about getting at the results of 
the termination of a strike, unless it happens to be one on a very 
large scale, so large as to be chronicled from day to day in the 
public papers: the reason being, that whether masters or men 
are victorious, neither side are anxious to trumpet forth the fact, 
but prefer to let the whole quarrel glide into obscurity without 
enlightening the outside world as to its specific features. I have 
however been able in a great number of cases, the majority indeed, 
to ascertain pretty correctly the duration of the strike, a very 
important fact when we try to arrive at any calculation as to the 
cost of a strike to the country. In the case of very large and 
important strikes, we are often informed as to the probable loss 
sustained, sometimes stated, as it were, ew cathedrd, in the report of 
a trade society, but more frequently the result of a simple guess, 
which as often as not is exceedingly wild and vague. Supposing it 
were possible to arrive at an accurate conclusion as to the loss in 
wages of the aggregate strikes, which seems to me to be scarcely 
feasible, considering the lack of data, I fear that the figures, gigantic 
as they would be, would have no appreciable effect in checking 
the recurrence of strikes; for the moment that a fresh casus belli 
arises, all prudence seems to be flung to the wind. The losses, the 
miseries, the starvation, the debt, the destruction to trade, which 
have occurred on previous occasions, are forgotten in the bitterness 
of fighting; and it is only the sober few, whose age and ex- 
perience remind them sadly of the past, that hold up their hands 
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for peace, and council a more prudent policy. This is supposing 
the quarrel to be a bond fide one, and not a question of deliberate 
war carried by the trade societies into the enemies’ ground. It is 
much to be feared that an offensive campaign of this kind has not 
unfrequently been commenced and persisted in as part of a deter- 
mined scheme, against which the feelings of the majority of work- 
men, who have to contribute to the strike fund, would decidedly 
pronounce, if full opportunity and free licence of opinion were 
allowed. If however the statements made by Mr. George Howell in 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” for December last are correct, it appears that 
strikes are frequently carried on because it pays the strikers to do 
so; and if undertaken in this way as an investment, I confess that 
I do not see much hopes of any solution of the difficulty. 

The following table shows the number of strikes that have taken 
place during the last ten years, as far as I have been able to obtain 
the facts, to amount in the aggregate to 2,352, viz. :— 
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The numbers of 1870 and 1871 are out of all proportion to those 
of succeeding years, and the only way in which I can account for 
it, is the fact that a great epidemic of strikes broke out at the end 
of the latter year—an epidemic which has unfortunately become 
chronic, and seems, if anything, to grow inintensity. It may be, too, 
that public attention was not so much directed to these questions 
as it has been of late years; so that many disputes might have 
taken place, which were not chronicled in the local papers. The 
causes of strikes are monotonously due to either demands for advance 
of wages and resistance to a reduction, or, what seems to be the 
same thing, an increase or a decrease of working hours. The great 
number of strikes that took place in 1872-73, which have not 
been equalled either before or since, happened at a time when, as 
we all remember, industry was at its highest. Labour was in 
extreme demand; there was a great inflation of prices, which culmi- 
nated about 1874; and as a matter of wage, men could get pretty 
well what they liked to ask within fairly reasonable limits; some- 
times, indeed, the limit might well have been pronounced extrava- 
gant ; still they were not satisfied ; and though the generality of them 
were earning more money than they had ever earned before, they 
determined to work the question in another way, and demand a 
reduction of working hours—a reduction which in the main was 
universally complied with, though not until after many disastrous 
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quarrels. At the present time we see the converse of this state of 
things. Times are bad—worse almost than we have ever known 
them—and although the inevitable decline of wages which has taken 
place during the increasing depression of trade has provoked many 
strikes, the men have been obliged to bow to the necessities of the 
occasion, and have not been able to carry on their resistance with 
the same pertinacity which they could afford to exercise in brisk 
seasons. The masters have seized their opportunity, and done in 
1879 exactly what the men did in 1872-73, viz., made an effort to 
win back the extra hour which they then conceded. This is partly | 
the explanation of the large number of strikes in 1879. 

Looking through the detailed list of later quarrels, I find that 
amongst the extraneous causes are—alterations of old rules in fac- 
tories and workshops; piecework; refusal of the men to allow 
women to participate in their employment (as in the case of the 
Nottingham hosiers in 1871); dismissal of workmen; insubordina- 
tion (as in the case of the gas-stokers at Beckton in 1872, when 
_ they nearly succeeded in plunging London into darkness); the 
importation of foreign labour (as in the case of the experimental 
beetroot sugar making at Lavenham, in Suffolk, in 1873); the 
introduction of juvenile labour; legislative interference (as in the 
case of the chain cable makers of Newcastle, who struck in 1873 
because the Act required a chain of stronger straining power than 
they had been in the habit of making); an increased speed of loom 
(as in the case of the carpet weavers at Elderslie in 1874); dislike 
to check weighmen (as in the case of the Tyldesley and the Barnsley 
colliers in 1876, the Ryhope colliers in 1877, and the Wigan 
colliers in 1879); the introduction of labour saving machinery (as 
in the case of the bootmakers of Leeds in 1876); disapproval of an 
arbitration award (as in the case of the Ashton towel weavers, and 
the Middlesbrough ironworkers in 1878); the Manvers Main 
colliers who struck against Mr. Mundella’s arbitration; the colliers 
at Dodsworth, in 1877; the Northumberland colliers, in the same 
year, who declined to accede to Mr. Herschel’s arbitration; the 
painters at Preston, and the Wolverhampton joiners. Colliers have 
also struck against the use of a more stringent safety lamp (as in 
the case of the Carlton Main and Rawmarsh colliers, in 1878) ; and 
there have been strikes also against the employment of non- 
unionists (as in the case of the Padiham building operatives) ; 
against riddling in collieries (as in the case of the Kippax collieries, 
1878). These are amongst the minor causes that have produced 
quarrels, the great majority being, as before stated, against a reduc- 
tion or for an advance of wage. ‘The persistence with which large 
bodies of men have fought a hopeless battle is worthy of the highest 
praise, were the energy a bit better directed. The Manchester 
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joiners, in 1878, fought for a whole year for an increase of wages; 
and at the end of that time, those who did not find their places 
filled up, were glad to get back at less than the original terms ; 
while in the same year the Dundee slaters disputed unsuccessfully 
for two months for an extra halfpenny per hour, and the Corton 
Main colliers stuck out for many weeks against what amounted to 
five-eighths of a penny. 

Let us now examine how many trades have struck in the last 
ten years, and which are the industries that seem most open to this 
course of proceeding. I have drawn up two tables on this subject— 
the first rather more in detail, and the second dealing with the 
trades in groups. The subdivisions of labour are so numerous in 
the present day, that I have been obliged to comprise a good many 
classes under one head. Under that of the iron trade, for instance, 
are included not only the workmen in an iron or steel establishment, 
such as furnace men, puddlers, rollers, hammerers, &c., but also 
blacksmiths, moulders, foundrymen, and other subsidiary classes of 
operatives. Under the heading of engineers are comprised fitters, 
mechanics, and engine tenters; while under that of the cotton 
trades are winders, piecers, self-acting minders, strippers, grinders, 
Spinners, weavers, &c. The result of the list shows that 111 
trades are implicated in these disputes. Of course, as might be 
expected, the staple industries exhibit the largest number of strikes ; 
but it is encouraging to find how few of the trades do strike in 
comparison with those who do not. Hven some of those whe figure 
in our list might almost be eliminated, as far as the number and 
duration of their strikes go; for, what we may call the striking 
trades are limited to some forty orso. Taking the last census 
tables of the industrial population,as a general guide to the number 
of trades, we find that they are set down at 187, and it is perhaps 
a source of congratulation to observe the small proportion of indus- 
trial combatants, although the fighting instinct in this proportion 
is a matter of regret. 
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In this somewhat long list the colliers figure in a rather unen- 
viable manner for 314, which, while we bear in mind that they 
forma very large body of workmen, amounting to 500,000 in round 
numbers, is out of proportion to the strikes in other trades. While 
dispassionately searching for and reviewing the causes that lead to 
so many coal mining disputes, one cannot but be struck with the 
fact, that colliers, more than any other class of workmen, appear to 
live in a chronic state of excitement as to the wages question, and 
that there seems to be a perpetual distrust between the employed 
and employers. I simply state the circumstances as I find them 
recorded in the public papers, which anybody can read for them- 
selves; and these records are of a continuous succession of restless 
advice and inflammatory speeches, made by those who assume the 
control of the colliers’ policy in Great Britain. As to whether the 
colliers are to be envied or pitied for thus being drilled into a 
perpetual state of industrial warfare, I offer no opinion, my wish, 
as far as possible, in this paper, is to try and get at facts and figures. 
Grouping the subdivisions into more compact bodies, we find the 
following results as to the industries engaged in strikes :— 
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IG TEVAR VIEL ACCS «4. cuils deo stesl vtucpeenasguomeents 35 
Carriage building trades ..................+6 a3 
Leather trades (not shoes) .............0 28 
TOBE TAOS, !c J. ees etic teen owns Seoees 22 
Aprmenuitural trades.....kmewccent ast tin 18 


The building trades, which head this list with the formidable 
number of 598, are composed of a good many sections, which have 
separate organisations and interests, and yet which seem to follow, 
as by an irrepressible impulse, the infectious habit of striking. 
They comprise masons, carpenters and joiners, slaters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, plumbers, builders’ labourers, with certain minor occu- 
pations; and it is not unnatural to find all these branches in an 
unsettled state under certain conditions of trade. The carpenters 
and joiners have the proud distinction of being the most restless, 
there having been 187 strikes under this head; and next to them 
come the masons, with 151. ‘There are several reasons which may 
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account for the building trades striking so often:—Ist. It is a 
class of industry which feels almost instantaneously the ups and 
downs of trade depression or revival. 2nd. The employers are, as 
a rule, men of but moderate means, and in a great many cases 
men who have emerged more or less recently from the ranks of the 
employed. Capital being short, and speculative building being rife, 
it is not a matter of surprise that extreme cutting should be prac- 
tised in the matter of wages, and that disputes should frequently 
happen between two classes of men so little divided from each other 
by position. Of course there are giants in the building trade, as in 
all others; to them these remarks will not apply; but the great 
majority of building strikes have happened amongst the rank and 
file of employers; and this fact will also seem as a reason why, as 
a rule, the building strikes are not only soon settled, but also much 
more frequently in favour of the men than in other trades. 3rd. The 
inequality of wages may be also a reason as to the frequency of 
these disputes. At the time of the Manchester joiners’ strike, in 
1877, they were paid 83d. per hour, whereas in Liverpool the 
wages at the same time were 8}d., at Bradford 8d., at Lincoln 7id., 
at Lancaster 7d., at Cambridge 63d., at Gloucester 6d., at Win- 
chester 53d.,at Frome 43d. The amount of labour being the same, 
and the prices of living being so little different in all these towns, 
it is a natural feeling that the lower-waged should seek to be on a 
little better level with the higher-waged. The next point of interest, 
though we cannot call it one of very much importance, is as to the 
localities in which strikes abound, It is to be expected that the 
greatest number of strikes would be found in the largest industrial 
centres; and this is true to a great extent, though at the same time 
some industrial towns with large populations are much freer from 
strikes than others, proving that certain trades which affect those 
towns are not so much given to strikes. But throughout England 
and Scotland the value of the special industry figures is a good 
deal detracted from by the perpetual recurrence of the building 
strikes, which may happen in a little town like Margate just as they 
do in Glasgow or London. I will first of all give a sort of strike 
chart by counties, taking Scotland, Ireland, and Wales each as 
one. 
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TasLe IV. 
Character of Trades. 

PACODIANG Bed siti tex. geese ces 473 . 
OY ELUNE terse isa yao sesers 388 fou iron, textiles, shipping 
Lancashire. .......:.......00 149 
Northumberland . ........ 138 
South’ Wales ...,.......:.-.. 135 } Coal, iron, shipping 
PRARARI cote hcccneshceontas 131 
Staffordshire ................ 80 Coal, iron, hardwares, pottery 
LORE Sale On eee a eo ea 65 Linen, shipping 
ININCNOGOS, y<..ncttes coset eter 53 Metal, wood, decorative trades 
Warwickshivre................ 52 Coal 
Gloucestershire ............ 51 Shipping, agriculture 
North Wales ................ 40 Coal, iron, mining 
Monmouthshire ............ 33 i Cael pages 
Cumberland (unt....2i2 32 PEA ee PPPS 
Nottinghamshire ........ 30 : 
Derbyshire ave sighsinn * gaia 28 } Coal, Sete 
Ciiestiina SINE t. age... 26 Shipping, agriculture 
Worcestershire ............ 24 Coal, iron 
Dayonshite :....gssss-sea0 24. Mining, shipping 
Leicestershire ................ 23 Coal, textiles 
Kent’ i025: TE cue ier 20 } Aerie 
Cambridgeshire ............ 19 agreed 9 
SILOM ca meso arseanss Il Agriculture, textiles 
Northamptonshire........ 11 Mining, leather 
Daverpoolw 4:08. si. ie. 10 Iron, agriculture 
NOV LOLE Wicasancssleticstonverat 9 Agriculture 
Hampshire .................... 5 ede shipping 
BOLO Ph AE, tks Al Z, 4 re mining 
‘Westmoreland ............. 4 Mining 
SSUES OL oc cretacrrsac testes 3 Agriculture 
MUBGOX! \oesssscvereressteooteat tes I \ 


2) 





The most noteworthy feature in the foregoing list is the extra- 
ordinary prevalence of strikes in Scotland, which, with the excep- 
tions of the counties of Lanark, Roxburgh, Ayr, Forfar, and Fife, 
has no industrial population to compare with those of the same 
character in England. A large proportion of the Scotch strikes 
are in the coal mining, and I must confess that I cannot dissociate 
these particular strikes from the policy of the individuals to whom 
T have alluded before, who claim to direct this organisation, and 
whose particular aim it seems to be is to prevent any possibility of 
unanimity or friendly feeling growing up between masters and men. 
At the same time, I cannot find that the same important influence 
exists in the case of other Scotch strikes, and am quite unable to 
give any reason for their frequency. It would be tedious to detail 
every place in which a strike has occurred during the ten years, 
and I content myself therefore with specifying the principal ones. 
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TaBLe V. 
Character of Trades. 
BRIE IOW ccorersaosesecdessoveres 85 Shipping, textiles, railway works, chemicals 
OAS OER. tack seed onay a Tron, coal, cloth, flax 
ROME GLCL (ip 08. ckins boven seg 66 Coal, iron, glass, cutlery 
Edinburgh and Leith 65 Shipping, milling, printing 
Neweastle ...........ccccccee 63 3 coal, iron, glass, chemicals 
BPOTGOD, wjc.escses. cenvsos fas 56 ? 5 general industries 
PARISI, «.sschosecsasnsesservats 48 Coal, iron, linen 
POS chores ccosssnapeseteres 46 Shipping, linen, and jute 
0) RS) cae eee ER 45 Coal, iron 
Manchester...........:::0066 44 Cotton, silk, coal, iron, engineering 
BAAUUOIY. osaccanices Eocene = i 43 i coal, engineering 
Betidorland .....1...c0v.00. 49 Shipping, coal, glass 
Baemingham | ..........0.:- 36 Hardwares, iron 
BREUROL Usp c tes cas sce ves cen 36 Stuff and worsted 
BICOL YO, io ose.ssesssnssecsse 30 Shipping, coal, glass, chemicals 
ByObbinghain ..........00.. 30 Lace, silk, coal 
BERR EDOOL! © .00......c0ssecenees 29 Shipping, engineering 
BRERETOW, ccs qsseccondbendsscivete 29 ny iron, jute 
BPC. 2c ccasancasvecess 28 Cotton, engineering 
BPLION. Soe. scictess..aragzoedsein 28 Coal, iron, nails 
Huddersfield ................ 27 Woollens 
BB UON so sececcairsndssysvecs>deees 26 Shipping, coal, leather 
BE, OTR eet 26 Linens, shipping 
Beh enna rnt Aven 24. Coal, shipping 
BMC OUI oi .ccsosecve sucess 24. Cotton 
Middlesbrough ............ 22 Iron, shipping, engineering 
BEL orice th isis-.deiddecdcs. vse Pe, Woollens 
Forest of Dean ............ 21 Iron, coal 
DCS ono evreseran hcaersam 21 Cotton — 
(oy, 5 ok as Oe ie 19 Shipping, general trades 
Wolverhampton............ 19 Iron, coal, hardwares 
MVOeHOrhan,..,....54....s00, 19 Coal, iron 
BPEECTIOCK. ....,...c.soreeonpensors 18 Shipping, sugar refining 
BECOME.) leevte atl teed sass oe 17 Cotton 
Prerblepool ..1.:...cscslewvss: 16 Sra Senos 
BOGE LOD 5:40... F.ssesescrnceseee 16 hig ad 
MUM D opi, occ ccicac esc lose 16 Textiles, coal, iron 
(ELEN Re ae 16 Shipping, engineering 
BR RTUOB sc ssdeondiieivesconse 16 Pottery, coal, iron 
BE OTOLOCON.)5.sicecsesnensdeedes 16 Shipping, quarries, woollens 
Cleveland . ........0:----+e+0s- 15 Mining, iron 
7S Gp a ene ee 14 General 
MBO ih ocs ccs doucsseotiet covets 14 Dyeing, woollens 
BULL OUPY® s50 0 200bdfanes tienes 13 Cotton, coal 

BERL APES sc spckacd. «coeespaictiubost 13 Glass, pottery, linen 
POITROTINCA ..:....40..004 65>. 13 Shipping, engineering 
LS RNa Speer 13 Hats and caps, cotton 
ONT Sap eae ieee 2 Ca 13 Shipping, iron, coal, tinplate 
HULSE B UOT ox: andecncssccevensb-<s 13 Hosiery, coal 
MP UMAMICS «/.2.2..2 eobahiee 12 Woollens 
PMU. 12, ctcibeuc saree “fr II Cloth, worsted 
Whitehaven ................ 10 Shipping, mining, coal 
“db Ld SS prea 28 IO ” quarries 


Pe eo cracostbtocseossetehndes=d IO Copper, iron, coal 
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In addition to this list, there are 87 towns which have ex- 
perienced strikes varying from 1 to 9, of which there is no occasion 
to give any detailed account. The next point to which I would 
briefly direct attention, is the duration of time which these 2,352 
strikes have lasted. Although in nearly half of them I have been 
able to ascertain the time which was wasted, in the remaining 
portion, viz., 1,256, there is nothing to guide us, so that I think we 
are warranted in giving each of them a duration of one week only. 
Some may have lasted more, and some less, but in the latter case we 
are quite safe in assuming that the work of that week was first 
broken into and destroyed. The following table gives the time each 
year spent in strikes :— 


Taste VI, 
Weeks 
187 Ouse eee ee eee 68 
TA Sateen: rosea cet eete 279 
pM cane ie he MUN ee 988 
P11 Dibeietseeretead eee ose oe es 1,093 
UT Ae sates to ROM ee ete exec 812 
fi LENORE Us oc of eb at va 684 
By ees tt Peery «Sieh eet ose 952 
AT EMEA CCR» RRR IAD 759 
I Bien coders, Serene mere esate te, 1,621 


"79 (up to lst December) 1,774 





EY Ota Sies....-d.ceu-omees 9,027 weeks or 54,162 working days. 





The durations of strikes are frequently of very considerable 
length, and one can only account for them either by supposing that 
the strike allowance is of so comfortable a nature, that the striker 
really does not care whether he works or not, or that the object to 
be gained is considered to be sufficiently valuable to repay the 
great sacrifice of time and money. The following are some of the 
principal durations of strikes since 1870 :— 








Taste VII. 
Trades. Towns. Weeks. Years. 
(ol MAG Y WOO Helle caodsse kt 28 1872 
| Wolverhampton ........ 24 ares 
ee Manchester ............00. 2 ae. 
Carpenters and joiners .... 1 Dunfermline................ oF "78 
(i SELAELLO DOO | t.visdot0.0.4000 34 "78 
LE Dig LAB Mn eset est dese. 34° "78 
Merthyr wie) 2../8..0% he. 27 "74 
: PBIGNBLON LAliye.c-ssesenestce 47 "75 
MULCH A Dethcates eoveeastroceesanertns non ehhh) ee 57 a 
HB VELOY Oe F it ee acesbi te 20 "78 


Dock labourers ...........0.000- SINTOLAS irastearconertandvss 23 "73 
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Trades. Towns. Weeks. Years. 

(| South Wales................ 21 1875 

| [ejb nly) eee aches Oe 26 "76 

Dromtiel dng. cic.-. 36 Wi: 

ME IOCS 5. bosscecinekets woe? ... | Pembrokeshire ............ 28 76 
| Pare s ee staseert sais 26 "78 

Church Lane ............ 36 "78 

\| Manvers Main ............ 26 "78 

(WR WY ists UN on Geocdcces 20 "73 

{| | Middlesbrough............ 29 "73 

Bare Paee. ihc. se.nexgone0s34 22 "75 

TRON WOrKOTS «....sesreesporser ; reeks at Re ee 26 Wis 
L Bradford *s2éccecives, 36 "19 

GIBBS OWS. Ah ies cisnsanentnat 20 "70 

Dumbarton) 2.As..recee 28 76 

BUMP N DULLES .,.0....55¢-<. 0000s | COLT i yecnct ere ncsdencce: 26 "76 
Glasgow #0..ch cies. 23 ink 

Sunderland. 2... ...<0c3; 26 "76 

Glass workers............s0000 | REGO Wy va cos rterase nc: a8 "76 
| loans. Vit air 56 78 

(Ves eOUhG OMe 4c 0 vette ocaccs 33 wie’ 

Newcastle ......c.s0s0sa00.- 24 78 

DIRE SEES evar nes scceseesdcdessocecee j Hwical dy aie secre: esao+-- P26 Ves: 
pie Wiiganiee fe. Sik Score 30 "79 

A SOT ee aa shehy cons. 31 "79 

Bpring Makers ...........0ceees. SI OmGLG) is cay creaskese > 28 "75 
aim plate workers................ Hidinburgh?! (M22..34%... 33 "19 
Newcastle 0... aI wal 

PERO OLE v5.00 -.0 sconescensenene ; PAG nie us 22 ee 
DSSTEGS GA arent dsacreter +s. 26 "19 

Railway men ............scsesseeee att..Valerons, Sier...c 25 "76 
Tobacco spinners ............0.. Newcastle .............00+: 24 ue 
Nottingham wis.s.0..+..,. 8 "78 

BEML S a '5.5000-!.,se0s-vosecinss Taclin sek Rebditk Oy : ¥ "6 
SPAUVOSTUOTS,, ooo. s.cis.-rshcconovases Doblin east pets ts 31 "78 





The two next points to be examined are unfortunately the most 
disappointing in the whole inquiry, viz., the numbers engaged in 
these strikes, and the results of the strikes. It is obvious that 
unless we can form some approximate idea of the numbers of men 
who are idle in any particular dispute, we can give a very poor 
estimate as to the amount of money lost, and the same may be said 
as to the results. Those results which I have been able to collect 
are, on the face of them, unfavourable to the strikers; but in 
taking this view, we must not forget that many a successful strike 
entails far greater advantages than the mere fact of the strike 
shows, as a small section of a trade may fight a battle for the whole 
trade, and by winning it obtain very considerable pecuniary results 
extending over a long period. The number of strikes of which I 
have been able to ascertain any results for certain are ridiculously 
few, and bear no reasonable proportion to the bulk of the disputes. 
Such as they are, however, I give them. 
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Taste VIIL.. 






































plea Lost. Won. Compromised.} Accounted for. Unknown. 
L870, cc: 30 1 8 2 II 19 
Ae ipsaied 98 5 10 11 26 72, 
ps aaa 343 6 8 8 a3, 321 
SE DOm No | details 365 
dy: nme 286 No | details 286 
17 bi n'a 245 23 17 9 49 196 
OT Oe site 229 B24 hie ts 16 BR 174 
i ee 180 15 4) 10 32 148 
tifa eee! 268 43 3 15 61 207 
fk, | | ra 308 72 3 20 95 213 
Tétals |" 25352 189 aA 91 351 2,001 





Meagre and almost useless as this list is for deducing facts 
from, it shows nevertheless that of the results really: known, the 
balance is very considerably against the strikers, and also, that 
there. is an increasing tendency to compromise, which is so far a 
hopeful sign, which may soon lead to an agreement before the battle 
has commenced. The cases in which the numbers actually engaged 
are given are also, I regret to say, very few, though perhaps they 
are sufficiently definite for us to form some idea of what those 
particular strikes cost in actual loss of wages. The following 
table is one of 110 strikes in which the numbers engaged and the 
duration are based on reliable facts. I have estimated the loss on 
wages as the daily loss of 4s. for five days in the week, and consider- 
ing that in the ten years we have had the maximum and the minimum 
of wages, and considering also that men, women, and children are 
all implicated in the strikes, I do not think that I have placed the 
average wage too high. 











TaBlE IX. 
Duration 
Date. Trade. Locality. in Numbers. Loss. 
Weeks 
£ 
TS7O'T Neiers | locenerre comet Netherton ............... I 600 600 

"70 | Cotton operatives........ Wipe Laid. tite I 3,000 3,000 
MOG. Colliers, i cusae weeagenna: NARGRD Rewer yee ch aves I 600 600 
SE Oat AVE LELOT'S iy sccachcenateeetaepeescome Cleveland .... ........... 3 1,500 3,000 
TO} JSOMCYS” 5.1001 cke coments CHIE EO W'S fei ttecccese: 4 1,400 5,600 
"70 |. Waggon builders ........ eliley ahs sricd ge. des. 4 200 800 
P73.) Colliers |... nites PLOY oye de let as Pes 4.00 4.00 
71 | Shoemakers. ..........0..0. Rotherham ............ 6 1,500 9,000 
71 | Cotton spinners............ GRO yess. cei as T 500 500. 
"71 | Pottery pressers _........ COI Oy, cttelin scan caved I 240 240 
"PLS CoOMIOPS  dcxdossage ogee Butterley .............. I 2,000 2,000 
71 | Railway men................ ne hige hal Uy elds Sere gaa I 160° 160 


' 
1 
, 
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TABLE IX—-Contd. 
Duration 
Date. Trade. Locality. in Numbers. Loss. 
Weeks. 

£ 
1871 | Telegraph clerks ........ Manchester ............ B 200 2,00 
Pee EMpineers oi... ..bscckcence- Sunderland ............. 3 3,000 9,000 
"71 | Glass workers ............ Ah Muerte I 600 500 
Bee LUN OTICCTS: J..,.,..),vosssoser- Newcastle .....00..00.... 20 9,000 | 180,000 
2} Cotton hands .........,. Oldnaie a 3s I 35,CQ0 35,000 
771 | Nut and bolt makers | Smethwick................ 40 1,500 60,000 
BRMETASOMIOLS s..44002¢0coescaces odes South Wales............ 12 18,000 | 216,000 
al 1 ta SR ee, ie RO Forest of Dean ........ Ik 700 7,700 
71 | Iron workers................ Jreetiaet: Eau ed I 1,700 1,700 
MPC OUICTS. G...)....0scteessscents Sheffield... I 300 300 
“| SIC) sane Darwen idols 2 200 400 
BOPP SACS! ....:..s0cceecesssasess Tuo Ott ee) Q 400 3,600 
“72 | Saucer makers ............ bonetonim nee, 9 400 3,600 
ec) Hosiers*....5.....0 ecco: Nottingham ............ 14 700 9,800 
£772 | Linen weavers ............ Benburyat ee eek. PI 1,700 18,700 
BE EFINLOLS -....).05-.-00tyerrerer- Hdinburgit25 2.6.2. 7 600 4,200 
Gye) Hngineers ........6......005 Shefieldt.ceenca:.<: 2 600 1,200 
fe | Moulders |............0...0 Keighley Wig eiv.c. 4 2,500 10,000 
SPU BITTE. ©........us.diecrreseoes Laverpooh e000! cee: I 5,000 5,000 
72 | Steamboat men............ M.S! Be Ri oc I 100 100 
72 | Railway men....:........... Glasgow weececeeceeees I 1,300 1,300 
72, | Dock labourers ............ ee ee ee I 600 600 
72 | Building operatives ....) London .............00 B2, 10,000 | 120,000 
"72 | Shoemakers' .............0+ Norwich ..../.0..0.4. I 600 600 
fea) | Engineers ......0c).cecsee Birkenhead ............ 6 800 4,800 
72 | Railway men................ Te Di Wis 2 400 800 
Bre) Wollierse . ...j....d ssa: Eup Open. Seareceeest sn: I 2,000 2,000 
eror| Hingineers ........0........0. GlasGOW s..ceiesseeseeees 1 500 500 
"72, eter WES cM ahi as De: Be Rates, E 400 400 
Bee OMTCTS” «..4.o4rsarteouncesoace South Wales............ I 2,000 2,000 
BP IMINET Sr. ...5cecceloccsseneet- Cleveland “oe... I 700 700 
eat Colliers’ ........0c0s.cecc South Wales............ TI 70,000 | 770,000 
"713 A eb gh atk Bedworth. 2c... 2 500 1,000 
978 | Linen hands ................ Barnsley "2225.42.43: 25 1,500 37,500 
73") Colliers’ .....0......)c.ce0 Wishaw ieee... IO 1,000 10,000 
73 | Tron workers ............06+ Clarence ...4.\.ecssecees I 600 600 
72.) Plastérers .......00...:..4. Leeder... I 200 200 
pg IGT ONS on Southampton’ ....... I 300 300 
BAM WILABONS oie... ecteessoee sees Lendoms:. aio 20 1,700 £6,100 
*78 | Cotton hands..............-. Lancaster” ..........00000 9 300,000 |2,700,000 
"78 SS Re Bee © Macclesfield ............ 3 700 2,100 
ives “oulallis Wapeie AU eay Oe Glasgow ....ccssscceseees % 1,200 2,400 
ee Colliers® ....uckes.... Aldwar ker. 2ic68is.gachs k 350 350 
78 ip ll aN ee eee Best wood: ....cccceces 9 2,000 18,000 
"78 ok ces rae prmer Park: Gate Se cps.coed I 250 250 
"78 pens ee, RRR. Rawmarsh ...........06 I6 250 |) 3,320 
"78 ena Tieton. I 160 160 
"78 Oo ee een Le ae One eae II 2,000 22,000 
"718 My lee oreo mn Denaby Main............ fe) 700 7,000 
718 STO Ss Be ISTE 8 Chadderton. ............ I 1,700 1,700 
"78 Ped 4 cach Nic heltchs Manvers Main ........ 26 1,000 26,000 
"718 PAG EO a ROTO B ol a act sa acase 4 2,000 2,000 
78 inmate sf A RR Leo aueptecn ge Diente ocemnted I 700 400 
"78 Aye Seitensa: Thorp Gawber ........ I 700 400 
78 af RE, SEE Wednesbury ............ I 300 300 
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1878 
"78 
778 
78 
278 
"78 
778, 
"78 
778 
78 
"8 
778 
"78 
78 
"78 
78 
"78 
"78 
78 
"78 
"78 
"78 
"78 
"78 
"78 
"78 
"78 
°78 
Wey 
“79 
"79 
wo 
779 
49 
io 
ores 
"79 
19 
779 
he 
79 
779 
we) 
"79 








Duration 
Trade. Locality. in 


COLBOS, sitesi teescserss Harrington fsisie0.-- 


I 

PMN RLE ls vheneutire seatene Eddlewood_ ........... I 

NSMAAL is Wetcleancnceen nace ses Seaham’ a5. atamee. I 

AS AC) Seas en fe hee Rother Valle ............ I 

MAD ict ihenvacaligsnageenete PembertoliesAci sc. I 

Fey yy CORR Mane. Ema 7 Bristol nt cas naa 12 

SNR OS ovate cetane Stoumport ). .ssssiceess--- 2 

_ Pi veace nondediessteeel > DOD GRAB TNE? dale tres 4 
Moulders  ......cc.-+1.000sp! Boroughbridge ........ I 
oF GLEE A cs Peete ae BGIGON iii earls oe 16 
A eee Ne! BEES Aberdeen... I 

IN paleite ss ssiseccevepercescects Staffordshire ............ IO 
INBUVLGS hs silnscaiyaetsiees os Hartlepool ..csevasses:-- I 
Pinter cpa ee Laverpool |isctes isenhs0'5: IO 
DP pipn bee | bsoascae teas Hidin burgh) issscni-.- 9 
Railway men...............: AN Wee Bald a PIN ea 15 
Silkphands coe Macclesfield ..........:. I 
TD eilors Qi deities ius. 4 Bra ctor iit ce, 20 
Cotton hands................ Macclesfield ........... 4 
POG AN 8 Sonal. Old banie...25; ee ae 5 

7 in Blog ens aps a Wet ila at 3 see diac ts ol 4 

PENN GORE bin Pea Todmorden. .....,....5, I 

=e) ORME We Aetief ISYIGGOL 7 tvsesn settee 6 
aCe eas Radelite “toi ssevieuse 4 

TSS Ba RS, ae RAO GES: hoHveadeoediet, I 

SMe dae eV ORE Glasgow .....csserceee af: 2 

Ry AB NN a el gra Dandi) agus t 1 

By aC Ae okie Old ana st iidacssey tee 4 

Bs abd Bheaelabeaas ara Carlisle va. desncgee ow 

BR ac. es ae sb ton chs enmote-d 5 

rf Meh RPO ea eA Macclesfield ..........:. rj 

OL eS le Stockport ............: 2 

ae cae ke POTCON ) shee ietence 2 
Waggon builders ........ LAVerpool jena eeas-} 4 
EE ae a be rue Manchester ........ | 13 
Building operatives .....) Wigan  ........cce 2 
mi ....| Northallerton ....... I 
Chemical workers........ IW idines ss. Au eacen er 17 
Hlaxtands Wace y ise. iP OTIAT  -,v.Meaeen 4 
Colliers yaiiencivcsenc A OrdaNes(s pusiseden des I 
93 Reads Boadans ame Sopsitten LVLOCSLOV I eaatt.c- I 
Masons i Uae Bristol ‘vstavew eee eh: 8 
a) GUIRGNS | cise be meecdheue aa Se rar ee Sar 2 
Ship builders................ RTO Stk GE pa oeeyec dhs | 3 
eee 


Numbers. 


200 
300 
150 
300 
500 
500 
200 
750 
120 
200 
500 

25,000 
400 

1,600 
200 
900 

4,000 
200 

1,600 

5,000 
500 
150 

2,000 

2,000 
150 
400 

1,000 

10,000 

600 
5,000 
1,000 

400 
1,500 

500 
1,000 

500 

400 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 





Loss. 





£& 
200 
300 
I50 
300 
500 
6,000 
400 
3,000 
120 
33200 
500 
250,000 
400 
16,000 
1,800 
13,500 
4,000 
4,000 
6,400 
25,000 
2,800 
150 
12,000 
10,000 
150 
800 
1,000 
40,000 
600 
25,000 
47,000 
800 
3,000 
2,000 
13,000 
10,000 
400 
85,000 
4,000 
BE200 
1,200 
8,000 
2,000 
24,000 


4,468,950 





To this sum we may add a few totals of well-known strikes, 
which I have taken at the time from the public papers, viz., the 
engineers’ strike of London during 1879, which is said to have cost 
28,875/.; the Clyde shipbuilders’ strike of 1877, which cost 300,000. ; 
the Longton colliers’ strike of 1878, which cost 30,000/.; and the 
Durham miners’ strike of 1879, on which 240,000l. is said to have 
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been lost, swelling the total amount to 5,067,825/. This being the 
sum lost in 114 strikes, what are we to say for the losses on the 
remaining 2,238? As we have no figures to go upon, it is impos- 
sible to form even an estimate, though the sum must clearly be a 
very enormous one. Mr. Howell, to whose recent paper in ‘“ Fraser’s 
“ Magazine”’ I have already alluded, puts as an asset in favour of 
the men on-strike a sum averaging about 10s. per week, which they 
received as strike pay, and this of course would amount to many 
thousands to be put to their credit. But I fail to see by what right 
he can call this sum in any degree a set-off, or even partial set-off, to 
the losers, except indeed :that portion of the strike fund which may 
have been contributed by other sections of trades or the public 
for the maintenance of the men on strike. Unless I am wrong in 
my conjectures, the strike fund has been contributed to the trade 
society by the men themselves, and the payment to them of so 
much when on strike, is really only giving them back their own 
money, which, were there no strikes, would be accumulating, to be 
spent in what we may hope would be a more profitable manner. 
Mr. Howell seems to be right, in my opinion, in putting forward a 
statement, that many a strike, though resulting in the expenditure 
of a large sum of money at the time, has resulted also in the gain 
of a more or less permanent advantage to the great body of the 
trade. I think, however, that he has considerably exaggerated both 
the permanence and the amount of ‘these benefits, even when the 
strikes have been successful; but my own observations find this to 
be so seldom the case comparatively, that I cannot help thinking 
the many losers far outbalance the few gainers. 

Whatever these losses or gains may be, we must remember that 
they are, after all, only those of the employed, and that in calcu- 
lating or considering the results of strikes to the country, the 
employed only form one part of the social economy. Who is to 
gauge the individual losses to the masters? To estimate these 
would be impossible, for very few employers would care, perhaps, 
to make the amount of their losses known, even if they could esti- 
mate them themselves, which would mot be an easy task, and espe- 
cially during prolonged strikes. There are doubtless many cases in 
which employers, and particularly those who have not much capital, 
might welcome, or at all events not disapprove of, a strike, as being 
the means of relieving them froma losing contract, or freeing them 
from the obligation of paying higher wages than they can afford. 
It is better, they may say, to keep the works idle, than make a loss 
on each day’s production. On the other hand, idleness of a mill, 
factory, ironwork, or colliery, means not only unprofitable capital for 
the time, but a very serious depreciation of plant and machinery; not 
to mention the chances (and very probable ones) that the customers 
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will go elsewhere for what they want, and will perhaps never return. 
Let us think, too, of the deterioration of house property in all neigh- 
bourhoods which have been the subject of a great strike; of the 
dwellings uncared for and left without tenants; of the rents unpaid; 
of the shopbills in arrear ; of the tradesmen left with heavy legacies of 
debt ; of the accumulating poor rates ; of the deteriorated physique ; 
the illness, and the consequently lessened labour value of the work- 
men, and their wives and families. Nor must we omit to take cog- 
nizance of the cases in which a whole industry has been driven 
away to more kindly localities. Trade is, after ali, but a tender 
plant, which will not survive many rude shocks; and more than one 
instance has happened, in which it has been completely scared away 
from the neighbourhood, The Thames shipbuilding at Millwall is 
a well known instance of this, the still idle yards standing even 
now as a monument of the perversity and folly of those who once 
gained their livelihood in them, while Sheffield, Dundee, and other 
industrial towns can bear witness to similar occurrences, where 
capital and machinery have been transplanted to foreign countries, 
in which labour was more pliable than at home. I believe that if all 
these results could be put into figures, they would double and treble 
the actual losses of wages, though it is impossible to do more than 
allude to them in this general manner. 

Whatever the figures that I have been able to bring forward 
this evening may be worth, they at all events show what a terrible 
cancer we have got in the midst of our industrial body, and should 
make all earnest and thinking men set vigorously to work to see 
what can be done to lessening the evil. Strikes have been discussed, 
and remedies proposed to any amount within the last few years, 
but we seem to get no nearer the solution of the difficulty. I may 
perhaps be permitted to add my contribution to the subject, feeling 
that, at all events, its importance warrants any suggestions. Many 
people have a firm belief in arbitration as the best settlement of the 
vexed question. I confess that, looking back on the results of arbi- 
tration, I do not share in that belief, but think that the success of 
arbitration 1s far too doubtful to seek the remedy in that direction. 
Arbitration has been treated in so fast and loose a way, and has been 
so often played with, that it has lost all its dignity and respect. 
Striking has been made a business of by the workman, and it has 
become an institution in the country. I would make also the treat- 
ment of strikes an institution, so that those who commence the 
quarrel should know what they would have to expect. It would not 
be amiss perhaps to glance at our neighbours in France and Belgium, 
and see what results their Conseils des Prud’hommes have pro- 
duced. I find that in France, previous to the Franco-German war, 
the number of cases that came before these tribunals were very 
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large, viz., 43,807 in 1860, and 45,001 in 1868. After the war they 
decreased, being 29,913 in 1873; and since that year they have 
eradually increased to 31,244 in 1874, 33,907 in 1875, 34,774 in 
1876, and 35,046 in 1877. 

Of this number, 25,834 cases were heard before the councils in 
private, and a reconciliation was effected in 18,415 cases, or 71 per 
cent. 7,419 could not be conciliated, and were remitted for hearing 
by the General Council, while 9,076 quarrels were settled outside the 
court. As to the causes of dispute, 21,368 or 61 per cent. were 
relative to wages, 4,733 or 14 per cent. to dismissals, and 1,795 or 
5 per cent. to apprenticeship cases. These councils, it must be 
remembered, not only settle disputes between the masters and the 
men, but also between the men themselves. In Belgium we find 
the results of their operations as follows :— 




















TABLE X. 
: Cases Heard before Cases Settled 
Cases Heard. Cases Conciliated. the between 
‘ General Council. the Parties. 

a ccortas..s. 270% 2,345 179 201 
BG heresss sa 2,092 2,552 2,00 207 
a 35317 2,759 22% 214 
DS shecnnns. 35382 2,712 419 326 
cy rn 25999 2,425 ~ 403 340 
Betas .is.-: 3,234 2,535 452 384 
BS sks. cr.i-. 354.94 2,646 581 251 
ete. ewe ies 2,474 ye} 291 
TPO LSA... 3,536 2,687 579 242 
ae 3,368 257 426 392 
Bernice «- 3,330 2,492 497 304 
1 3,526 2,701 594 224 
IA dese. 3,638 2,815 580 220 
oe 4,158 2,750 578 494, 
ae 3,823 2,738 267 432 
“he 3,854 2,866 305 656 


These results in both countries appear to me to be exceedingly 
satisfactory, and I should wish nothing better than to see the 
establishment of similar legalised institutions in this country. 
Twelve council boards might be appointed for the various industrial 
centres, V1Z. :— 

. Lancashire, Cheshire, and Cumberland. 

. Yorkshire. 

. Northumberland and Durham, 

. Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire. 
. Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire. 
- North Wales and Shropshire. 

. South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

. Somersetshire and South West of England. 

. London and home counties. 

10. Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and South West of Scotland. 
11. Fifeshire, Forfarshire, and East of Scotland. 

12. Ulster. 
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Each board should be composed of an equal number, say ten 
each, of employers and employed, so that the various staple 
industries might be fairly represented, each member being regularly 
elected, like the School Board members, for a term of years, say 
three or five: The expenses of the board, which would only sit 
as often as required, might be met by a scale of fees, based upon 
the amount in dispute: My own belief is, that,if a wages quarrel 
arose in the district, which could not be settled amicably at first 
hand between the parties, and that'if this dispute was obliged to 
come before the board for hearing, each party to contribute before- 
hand a sum in proportion to the amount in question, a great many 
disputes would be nipped in the bud. ‘To strike costs nothing in 
the way of preliminary expenses, but when: a certain: round sum 
iad to be paid down before the necessary hearing could be 
obtained, it might, and I think would, considerably modify the 
state of affairs. A superior board of appeal should be constituted 
for the whole kingdom, consisting of twenty-four members, one 
employer and one employed out of each district board. The 
decisions of the: boards, not being self-constituted or voluntary, 
would carry legal weight with them, and should be enforced just 
in the same way asthe orders of a magistrate or judge. I believe 
that under some such arrangement as this, a vast number of disputes 
would never come to the stage of publicity at all—and that the 
great majority of those that did come for hearing would be settled 
by the board, the very composition of which could not fail to inspire 
confidence in the minds of the disputants. Of course, circumstances 
might arise, in which a body of men might decline to abide by the 
decision of the district board, and even of the after decision of the 
superior board. In’ that case, the strikers would be in the position 
of men who had simply outlawed themselves by not obeying the 
laws of the country, and should be dealt with, if necessary, as such. 
I say, if necessary, for this reason: a disputant or a body of dis- 
putants would probably not go on with their work (although they 
might do so) until the case was fairly settled by the superior 
court. If decided in a way by which they declined to abide, their 
only alternative would be to leave their work and let the masters 
fill up their places as best they could, without attempt at 
interference or molestation of any kind. The least approach to 
this, either by moral suasion or physical force, should be most 
stringently punished. Some plan such as this appears to me the 
most likely te work with reasonable smoothness; at all events, I 
offer it for what it is worth. Unsatisfactory in many ways as are 
my data, I think they are full enough to show the gravity of the 
complaint, and that the subject is one which may well invite the 
discussion of the Statistical Society. 
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Discussion on Mr. G. P. Brvan’s PAPER, 


THe CHarrman (Sir Rawson W. Rawson), in inviting discussion on 
the paper, said that particular attention ought to be devoted to 
the suggestion of the author as to the Conseils des Prud’ hommes. 
There was no doubt that if there were constituted bodies to arbi- 
trate in these matters, their decision, coming from a body not 
appointed for a special case, but a permanent body, consequently 
likely to be disinterested, and numerically stronger than one or two 
or even three arbitrators, would be likely to influence both the con- 
testing parties more than the decision of arbitrators had hitherto 
done. That was the practical point of Mr. Bevan’s paper; but 
upon the other points, which the author had not been able fully to 
elucidate, some gentlemen present might be able to supply interest- 
ing and useful information... 


Mr. Tuzo Woop Bunning; Secretary of the’ Northumberland 
and Durham Coal Owners’ Associations, said that having been asked 
to attend the meeting to hear the paper read on the strikes: of the 
last ten years, he had accepted the invitation with pleasure, as 
having been actively engaged in some of the largest of them, he had 
gained considerable experience in these matters. 

Before making any remarks upon the general questions of 
strikes, he desired to point out an important error in the paper. 
The miners of Northumberland did not strike against Mr. Herschell’s 
award, but, on the contrary, both the owners and men‘of Northum- 
berland and Durham had at all times loyally accepted all awards 
made by umpires. He also deprecated the tone of some parts of 
the paper, for all such expressions as “the owners seized their 
opportunity,” were improper. In: discussing matters-of this kind, 
any slighting remarks, whether from the one side or the other, did 
an immense amount of injury to the efforts of those who were 
loyally attempting to promote friendly relations between capital 
and labour. 

He further stated that the experience gained in his connection 
with trades unions, of upwards of thirteen years, had resulted in 
his becoming convinced that men of. all classes: have pretty much 
the same passions, and have a pretty equal percentage of reasonable 
and unreasonable men amongst them; and that they all have the 
same common lever by which they can be moved, namely, “ self 
interest ;” and the reason that self interest does: not operate in pre- 
venting strikes is that each party is unable to measure and allow 
for the interests of the other. 

This became very apparent during a strike that took place in 
1866, at a shipyard on the Tyne, where the men were actually on 
strike because they wanted to work a certain supposed fewer 
number of hours than was the custom, whilst in fact they were 
actually working fewer hours than they were asking for. The men 
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wanted to work nine hours a day, while through men being off 
work on Mondays and other times, for their own pleasure, the 
average number of hours worked per man was only about eight and 
a half. 

It is evident here the owners might reasonably have said that 
if they were guaranteed nine hours a day, it would be worth their 
while to close every day after that number of hours had been 
worked, and this seemed.so reasonable, that the wonder is that both 
sides did not see it, and mutually help each other in carrying it 
out; and it immediately occurred to him (Mr. Bunning), that if the 
owners and the men formed separate organisations to meet together 
and discuss their several necessities, that half of the difficulties con- 
nected with the relationship between capital and labour would be 
at an end. 

He did not think, from the nature of things, that strikes would 
ever cease, but he did think that the number of them could be 
much diminished, and those that must take place reduced to ques- 
tions which scarcely any other means could determine. 

It might as well be said that domestic quarrels would cease, or 
that merchants could be compelled, by awards or acts of parlia- 
ment, to continue to sell their goods to any given man at a loss. 
There must be absolute freedom and perfect equality between the 
contracting parties, and the bond that keeps them together must be 
mutual self interest. These remarks apply equally to capital and 
labour, the relations between which being precisely those between 
two merchants, the one selling and the other buying. 

It has been premised that all classes of men have much about 
the same average of good and bad amongst them; but to compose 
this general average, there must be some who are more or less 
difficult to deal with, and strikes very often occur through men who 
have no grievance with their own employers, going out on strike 
out of sympathy for others who have left work on account of a 
quarrel started through the unreasonableness of other owners. 
This class of strike could be prevented by the formation of large 
associations of masters and men, where the average intelligence of 
the two bodies would have more chance of being developed and of 
directing the councils of all, so that there would be less difference 
between badly managed places, and so that an insubordinate work- 
man would be more under the control of the better informed of his 
class. | 

The immediate effect of this arrangement is no doubt to drag 
down the best managed concerns somewhat, and to prevent work- 
men from individually bettering their condition, but in the end 
these defects will, if not disappear entirely, at least be considerably 
modified; besides, these large associations give stability to all 
arrangements mutually agreed upon, create precedent, and afford 
ample opportunity for each side ascertaining the wants and feelings 
of the other. 

There are two great dangers however which beset these 
associations from the commencement of their existence: the one is 
that, formed as they are at first for the protection of the interest of — 
their members, they are made use of by outsiders for political 
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purposes; and the second is, that they offer a convenient opportunity 
for advertising nostrums in the shape of political economy warranted 
to cure everything; but these dangers rectify themselves in the 
end, and the latter especially will die out from the very folly of 
the various panacese suggested. 

_ It must not be for one moment supposed that it is intended that 
these remarks should apply to one side only, for they are equally 
applicable to both, and are made with the belief that there is the 
most absolute equality in the average good sense of all; and this, 
combined with mutual self interest, renders a joint discussion 
amongst all parties concerned the best means of solving difficulties. 

To make these meetings successful, each side must be treated 
as perfectly on the same footing; there must be the most rigid 
politeness and cordiality observed, and there should be a total 
absence of all patronising lessons in morality on the one side, and 
of begging appeals to benevolence on the other. 

Now it has pleased some to advert to the north as a country 
_ where disputes are frequent, and where there is an absolute igno- 
rance of all political economy, and a total absence of all sympathy 
between the masters and the men. 

_ His (Mr. Bunning’s) experience was precisely the contrary ; and 
he thought there was no district in Great Britain where more had 
been done to bring men and masters on one common platform of 
mutual interest than in Newcastle. In that town has been inaugu- 
rated the most important ameliorations in the relations between 
capital and labour, the most striking of which may be summed up 
as the joint committee, and the sliding scale: institutions which 
are rapidly becoming extended over Hngland. 

It is not averred that either of these institutions is perfect, or 
_ that they will become perfect, but it is fearlessly asserted that no two 
arrangements have done more to open the eyes of both sides to their 
mutual necessities ; for instance, before the adoption of the sliding 
scale, could any miner be got to believe, that while coal was selling 
for 25s. a ton in London, and 15s. in some of the local depots, the 
coal owner was only getting 4s. 5d. a ton over an output of 26 
million tons in the counties of Northumberland and Durham? but 
this has now become an acknowledged fact; the working of the 
sliding scale has thus done more to give the men an insight into 
the necessities of the owners, than worlds of political economy. 
Arbitration may also be said to be a child of the north; but it is 
_ one which certainly has not developed itself so rapidly, or done so 
much good, as the joint committee, and the reason is this: the 
umpire must of necessity be a man who has no direct interest at 
stake; but this does not necessarily prevent his having a personal 
bias, while it precludes him from having the least technical know- 
ledge of the interests he is called upon to decide. The umpire may 
have a pet idea like restriction to advertise; he may have a 
peculiar training, which may cause him to exclude a certain class 
of evidence; he may have all, or a certain number of defects; but 
he never can have a perfect knowledge of the absolute wants of 
both sides, and this often causes mischievous awards. The men 
themselves are annoyed when a blundering verdict gives them all 
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their own way, foreseeing that the necessities of the case would 
soon assert themselves, and that arbitration would be swept away 
when the dam was let loose, and a struggle for existence com- 
menced. Mistakes such as these can be cited, in which awards 
have screened men from a small reduction, at a period when a 
small reduction might have saved a trade from dire loss, and 
caused the men to have to submit to a reduction of over 20 per 
cent. a few months after. 

His opinion was, that arbitration in its present form, where the 
arbitrator has full power to decide on matters deeply affecting the 
interests of large districts, was a great mistake; but combined with 
a committee of both the interested parties, who have already made 
concessions to each other, and narrowed the issue, it may be 
conducive of much good. : 

In conclusion, it will have been observed that the gist of all these 
remarks is to endeavour to prove the necessity of bringing masters 
and men to discuss their interests together, with a view of letting 
each know the necessities of the other; that the parties should meet 
and talk matters over with a view of narrowing the questions in 
dispute, leaving not the whole question, but the question so 
narrowed, to the umpire; in this way the umpire could not make 
any very improper award.. 

This is precisely the construction of the joint committee, where 
the two sides meet and discuss before the chairman their several 
cases, when it often happens that an arrangementis come to without 
having recourse to an umpire. 


Mr. Ausacer Hit said he rather agreed with the last speaker, 
that any strong language made use of in a matter of this sort was 
highly inexpedient. He submitted that the whole of Mr. Bevan’s 
facts seemed to indicats that the phenomena of strikes were 
more of a “measly,” than of a “ cancerous” description. These 
phenomena of strikes were simply the result of the higher organi- 
sation of labour, bringing those diseases more rapidly to a head. 
Mr. Bevan himself had admitted that-the net result of strikes had 
been, on the whole, satisfactory to the body of workmen of this 
country, in bringing about compromises in matters of dispute. He 
thought he was right in saying that the average condition of the 
industrial classes in England was never higher than it was at 
present, and even taking the international view, he did not think 
there was any part of the world in which a man could secure better 
reward for his labour than in England. As far as the building 
operatives were concerned, they came naturally to the front, and 
after them, the colliers. The latter class worked under more 
difficult conditions than almost any other class of men, and had less 
leisure than those who generally worked during the day time. He 
did not think, therefore, that any great value was to be laid on his 
friend’s calculations with regard to any particular class of people on 
strike. Mr. Bevan seemed to have forgotten that it was only 
recently that the industrial classes of this country had had time to 
organise. The question was entirely one of general economic policy, 
and the main difficulty at present was the want of economic know- 
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ledge on the part of those who constituted the industrial classes. 
The number of strikes alluded to by Mr. Bevan had, in a great 
measure, resulted from a mere matter of organisation, because the 
leaders of these organised strikes were able to insist upon having 
that haggling in the market which, Mr. Bevan had said, lay at the 
root of the whole question. Mr. Bevan had shown that a large 
body of the most educated portion of the indastrial classes in the 
north of England and in Scotland, had come to the conclusion that 
these particular contests were in their interest. He had in his 
possession the last report of the Glasgow Trades Council, which 
showed that the secretary was only paid 1ol..a-year. Mr. Brassey 
some time ago expressed an’ opinion that the great body of the 
people who formed the industrial classes, had not seen their way to 
pay their own servants properly. So long as the secretary of such 
a body as the Trades Council of Glasgow was paid only 10/. a-year, 
so long it would be found that the more ignorant section, like 
colliers, would fight when they did not get what they thought were 
ue market wages. 


Mr. Howe said he had come rather to be a listener than a 
speaker. He felt with Mr. Bevan,.that the more that was known 
about those subjects the better. He thought, however, that 
Mr. Bevan ought to be a little more careful in some of his facts. 
Mr. Bevan had asserted that strikes drove from the Thames the 
ship building industry. He (Mr..Howell) thought if there was any 
one thing that was proved to be wrong, it was that. statement. 
Mr. Samuda, who was an authority on this subject, gave what he 
(Mr. Howell) should have thought a quietus to that statement, and 
Mr. Brassey had entered into statistics upon it, and it was well 
known to every trades unionist in London, that other causes had 
operated to drive the ship building from the Thames. ‘There was 
one thing referred to by Mr. Bunning, namely, the difference of 
language used by speakers regarding the masters and the men. No 
one could find fault with the tone of Mr. Bevan’s paper, but he 
(Mr. Howell) wished to note the difference with which he spoke of 
one very simple fact. He said, ‘‘ I am happy to know that it will 
be discussed by an assembly which is so eminently calculated to do 
so judicially and dispassionately, free from the bias with which the 
employer naturally views: the question, or from the intemperate 
spirit which so often characterises the disputants on the other side.” 
He did not think it was intended by Mr. Bevan to say anything 
unkind with regard to the men, but he could assure him that all 
the “intemperance”’ did not belong to the workmen. He was 
speaking to a very large employer in the building trade a few days 
ago, who was chairman of the association in the district, and who 
had suffered from strikes. Referring to several strikes that had 
taken piace recently, he said, “ Are the men always in the wrong ?” 
**Oh, no,” he said, ‘ my greatest difficulty is to keep some of the 
masters back. ‘They would be getting up a strike every week if it 
was not for other employers that restrained them.’ That was to 
say, that there were intemperate spirits among the masters as well 
as among the men. If Mr. Bevan thought that he (Mr. Howell) 
wished to encourage strikes by the facts he brought out in “ Fraser’s 
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Magazine,” the conclusion was a wrong one. He wanted to show 
that certain results followed from certain courses, and until it was 
known whether these results did or did not follow, they would not 
feel safe ground. He (Mr. Howell) did not intend to say that 
strikes were carried on because it paid the strikers to do so. What 
he endeavoured to. convey was, that in the long run, having no 
other course open to them by which to adjust wages, strikes 
ultimately paid the men; and, moreover, that it was often the only 
way they had open to them to get out of the difficulty. The men 
were not always to be blamed for causing a strike. If the master 
attempted a reduction, and the men struck against this reduction, 
the one who was originally the cause of the quarrel seemed to be 
in the wrong, unless circumstances showed that he was justified in 
taking that step. Although it was stated that a certain course of 
action would pay, that did not prove that the action was right. 
Any one who had read the report on loan mongering with foreign 
States, could not but say that it paid somebody to enter very 
largely into that business. He did not say that strikers were to be 
brought to that level; but he did say that, having no other 
recognised means of adjusting their differences, they had found in 
the long run that this would pay them. Mr. Hill had taken 
exception to the calculation that he (Mr. Howell) had made with 
regard to the tos. per week that a man received in the form of pay. 
He did not think it could be said that a man paid himself his strike 
wages, any more than it could be said of a man in an insurance 
society that he paid for the rebuilding of a house that had been 
burned down. He paid into a society, a first class benefit society, 
which gave him certain advantages. In reality they paid for a 
great number of benefits, and it happened, perhaps, that once in a 
life time he was thrown out on strike and got a great deal of strike 
payment. In those great labour battles a very small proportion of 
the men fight the battle for the entire class. If 10 or even 20 per 
cent. of a trade fought the battle for the whole number, that class 
must be benefited by that struggle, and the loss to the entire body 
would be very small indeed. Supposing in a certain district 200 
men struck for two months, and received 2s. per week advance, that 
was a small number of men; but if those 200 men fought the 
battle, and gained it, for say, 1,000 men in the district, and 
prevented the repetition of a similar struggle, this would do good. 
With regard to arbitration, he believed in an attempt to conciliate 
differences between masters and men in the first instance, and if no 
such attempt were made, he thought it would be doing a wrong 
both politically and socially. The issues ought to be narrowed 
down as far as possible, and then submitted to arbitration, or failing 
this, to an umpire. He did not think that the number of cases in 
which the men and masters had repudiated the award when given, 
ought to lead them to despair of the remedy of arbitration. He 
thought employers ought to be the first to welcome it, because as a 
class they were more intelligent than the employed, and able to take 
a broader view of the thing. The onus ought to be thrown upon 
the men if they were stupid enough to refuse to submit to 
arbitration. It had been the worst feature in the arbitration 
question, that most of the strikes were those that had taken place 
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on the most trivial subjects. He could only hope, in conclusion, that 
the discussion on the paper, and on others of the same kind carried 
on elsewhere, would lead to justice being done on both sides. 


Mr. Newmarca was glad to see there Mr. George Howell, who 
as parliamentary secretary of the trades union societies, had 
acquired a high reputation. Mr. Howell had written several books 
and articles of great merit, all or most of which Mr. Newmarch had 
read with interest and profit. Mr. Howell’s article in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” for December last, was temperate and very ingenious, 
but the premises were assumed with considerable freedom, and 
there was good reason to doubt whether, as Mr. Howell represents, 
the strikes of very small numbers of men had procured solid 
benefits for the great and large numbers he set out in his tables. 
The legislation of the last few years had entirely abrogated the 
repressive features of the old combination laws, and the law had 
now most properly left both masters and men to form any combina- 
tion they pleased, so long as absolute freedom on the part of each 
individual is not impaired. In the case of trades union societies, 
the legislature, by means of an Act, which Mr. Howell had a leading 
hand in procuring, has granted to trade societies a degree of 
license very hard to defend: inasmuch as such societies are per- 
mitted to mix in the same fund, contributions received by them 
for purely life insurance, annuity, and sick purposes, and contri- 
butions received for strike and trade purposes; and the courts of 
law are forbidden to give any remedy to contributors unable to 
procure the fulfilment by any such society of its life insurance, 
annuity, or sick obligations. The grievances arising out of this 
extravagant liberty are by no means speculative, as was shown in 
the painful case of the South Yorkshire Miners’ Fund two or three 
years ago, in which some hundreds of claimants, rendered widows 
and orphans by a colliery accident, could not get either money or 
redress. Mr. Newmarch had never heard any reason even decently 
tenable advanced in favour of the confusion of contributions, and 
denial of legal remedies, to which he had referred, and wen this 
scandal be removed, the trades unions will most properly be open 
to severe criticism. 

Trade contentions, like all contentions between buyers and 
sellers, were inevitable, and in themselves wholesome. But con- 
tentions about wages were more intrinsically difficult than bargain- 
ings about goods. Hence it was matter of real congratulation to 
both men and masters, that latterly the subject had been treated in 
many cases by both sides with eminent moderation, intelligence, and 
care. Both sides seem to be now sensible that whether it is a 
strike or an arbitration, there is, and must be, unrepresented at it, 
that important third party—the public—and the willingness or 
unwillingness of the public to pay higher prices, which in reality 
controls both wage payers and wage receivers. It may be assumed 
that the bad days of trades unions were over. We cannot suppose 
the encouragement by respectable men of violence or intimidation ; 
but even greater order and peacefulness cannot remove from trades 
unions their fundamental defect, viz., that in their essence they 
seek to place checks and difficulties in the way of superior skill, 
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intelligence and industry, for the benefit or supposed benefit of the 
men who are inferior in all or most of the qualities which enable 
men to raise themselves in the world. With the growth of educa- 
tion it is inevitable, taking human nature as it is, that the 
superior, active, ambitious working men, will more and more 
refuse to be put under disabilities for the supposed benefit of their 
inferior comrades and competitors. 

Mr. Bevan’s paper was ‘a very intelligent and praiseworthy 
attempt to collect and classify the facts of a very difficult subject. 


Mr. Watrorp thought ‘the international aspect of the question 
ought not to be lost sight of, because there could be no doubt that 
during the continuance of strikes in the last ten years, our inter- 
national interests had been suffering. A large proportion of certain 
branches of trade had gone from this to other countries, and would 
no doubt continue to do so if the strikes continued. Belgium had 
been considerably benefited in this way; and still more so the 
United States, who had supplanted our cutlery over the entire 
continent of America, was usurping our former supremacy in plated 
wares, and also seriously threatening our iron industries generally. 
He could give further instances of it if it were necessary to do so. 


Mr. Puitip "VANDERBYL said the author of the paper had 
omitted to give a definition of the term strike. 

Tf the refusal of a clerk to perform his.duties without increase 
of salary, or the objection of a merchant to sell his goods below a 
certain price, were to be considered as strikes—as suggested by 
two of the speakers—it is clear that the tabular statements of the 
author would have to be greatly altered, in fact it would be 
impossible to consider the subject statistically. 

In his (Mr. Vanderbyl’s) opinion, a strike might be defined as the 
refusal of a number of persons to perform certain:customary work 
or duties, not only to the disadvantage of the employer, but also to 
the injury of the general community. 

In referring to the causes of strikes, the author had omitted one 
which he (Mr. Vanderbyl) ‘thought very important, viz., the stupid 
desire of workmen to be placed on an equal footing with regard to 
pay, and although certain men were infinitely superior to others, 
they insisted that the inferior workmen should be paid the same as 
the best men. If the employer were allowed ‘to classify his men, 
and pay according to merit, it would not only be a great advantage 
to the intelligent workmen, but would tend to prevent strikes. 


The CuHarrmMan thought the idea of a strike was shown in 
Table IX. In upwards of a hundred cases the minimum number 
was 150 men. 


Sir Epmunp Brcxnrt, Q.C., thought that the only thing that 
would put an end to strikes was that those who conducted them, 
should be made to understand, better than they do yet, whether 
they were really injurious or not. Mr. Howell, and those whom he 
led, were in the habit of coming to very rough and ready con- 
clusions about cause and effect in a manner perfectly illogical. 
They continually said that the condition of the working man was 
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improved, and then jumped to the conclusion that that must be due 
to strikes, whereas it might just as well be in spite of strikes. The 
condition of every class has improved, of those which strike, quite 
as much as of those which do not. The condition of school boys and 
domestic servants has improved immensely, and he did not know 
that strikes could be credited with doing any great benefit to either 
of them. That sort of reasoning is mere begging of the very 
- question in dispute. Then Mr. Howell assumed that because 
strikes are most numerous in the north, and because intelligence 
chiefly lived in the north (which compliment he [Sir E. Beckett] 
gladly accepted), therefore strikes must beright. But thissummary 
kind of logic is not altogether convincing. Mr. Howell might 
perhaps reflect with advantage that great labouring masses are 
vastly more numerous in the north than the south. Another still 
more amazing fallacy which Mr. Howell persisted in, was that those 
who strike, being only a small proportion of the whole number of 
workmen, and spending only the money they already have, was 
analogous to an insurance company against fire. A more unlike 
analopy was never put forward. People do not make fires on 
purpose, as they do strikes. The loss by fire is inevitable, what is 
called in law, the act of God, and the object of insurance is to 
distribute that inevitable loss over as many people as_ possible. 
But a strike first wilfully makes a universal loss of all the labour 
and its produce to everybody, and then consumes all the savings 
of the working class alone to maintain it as long as possible. So 
long as Mr. Howell deludes ‘his followers with reasoning of that 
kind, the visions of working men having learnt more wisdom than 
before these bad times, are altogether baseless; and he was sorry 
to say he could see no evidence that they had yet learnt anything. 
So far as he had heard this evening, no notice seemed to have 
been taken that mere striking for money was not by any means the 
most important part of what is called the labour question. At a 
meeting of the Architects’ Institute, two-years ago, Mr. Lucas, the 
great builder, said, ‘‘ I pay for labour half as much again as I did 
some years ago, and I do not get half as much done, in other 
words, the same amount of work costs ‘three times as much as 
it did. I could stand paying more, if I could get the work done,” 
and many other employers of all kinds ‘say the same. Until 
Mr. Howell, and those whom he ‘leads, learn that all the riches the 
world enjoys come from two things, namely, from the earth itself, 
and the labour spent upon it, all their other reasoning wonld be in 
vain, and only lead to mischief. With regard to the present 
prospects of trade, although it wasa dangerous thing to connect 
causes and effects, he was struck with the fact that immediately 
there was a good harvest in America, trade began to revive here 
in consequence of increased demands from America. The funda- 
mental thing was to get as much work out of the earth as the world 
could do without doing itself any harm, ¢.e., working too hard for 
health ; and the question of how much was to be paid for it, was a 
minor one, though of course all important in competition. Referring 
to trade outrages, it was obviously the spirit of unionism that 
caused them. Every man who destroys another’s tools, or breaks 
his head, because he disobeys urion rules, or works for lower wages 
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than are resolved on, 1s tpso facto the agent of unionism, whether 
he has had any special orders from a union council or not ; and it 
is mere absurdity to deny them, when we are reading them con- 
tinually in the newspapers, which of course only record a very small 
proportion of what really happen. 

It was very easy for Mr. Howell to say that Mr. Brassey, or 
somebody else, has proved that strikes had nothing to do with the 
driving away of shipbuilding from the Thames. That is a very 
common desire of reasoners on many subjects who have awkward 
facts to deal with, or arguments that they cannot answer, viz., to 
say that somebody else has answered them completely. Nobody 
who is versed in the ways of controversy, accepts statements of that 
kind, except as proving that the man who makes them, really 
cannot answer the arguments himself. Has Mr. Howell forgotten 
that Messrs. Burns of Glasgow wrote to the ‘Times ” two years ago, 
that they were getting carpentry for their ships from Japan? The 
union orators and reasoners never seemed to take any account of 
foreign competition, aided by English strikes, carrying off whole 
trades, except, indeed, when they try to get up grand international 
unions for universal strikes. 


Mr. Pocuin said that the constant differences that arose between 
masters and men, were very deeply to be regretted. The effect was 
very injurious to all the interests concerned. Arbitration as at 
present conducted, was very unsatisfactory, as it had no settled basis 
on which to act. Arbitrators and umpires in nearly all cases had 
confined themselves to an inquiry as to the amount of wages the 
masters could afford to pay on the one hand, and the men afford to 
work for on the other hand; that, he thought, could never be a 
satisfactory basis. He knew acase where one company was working 
six collieries; in some of those collieries the coal was very good, 
commanding a high price in the market, and was easily raised ; in 
the other collieries, the coal was inferior, and commanded a far less 
price in the market, and the raising was attended with many mining 
difficulties. Arbitration, on the terms on which it was usually 
conducted, would, under those circumstances, decree, that two 
colliers, working at less than a mile distant from each other, should 
have different rates of wages, for precisely the same amount of 
work. Until wages were settled purely on the question of supply 
and demand, and without combinations of workmen on one side, 
and masters on the other, he did not think that the three great 
interests concerned would have reason to be satisfied with the 
results. These three interests being the masters, the workmen, 


and the public. 


Mr. Bryan, in reply, disclaimed having used intemperance of 
language in treating the subject. Mr. Howell had spoken of the 
violence of masters, and the intemperate spirit of the employed. 
He (Mr. Bevan) thought the one was as bad as the other. To 
discuss the question with bias, would be as bad as to discuss it with 
temper. The evil was a terrible one. It was no use discussing 
what caused it, but they ought to seek to remedy it. 
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I.—Introductory. 


Tue leading fact in relation to the statistics of mortality is the 
regularity which underlies every variation of death-rate, whether 
such variation be found to exist on a comparison of statistics of 
several localities, or of the same locality at different periods and 
under dissimilar conditions; whether the reason of such variation 
be traceable to the influence of particular occupations upon 
mortality, to the results of migrations (in search of employment, 
of education, of amusement,.or of renewed health), to the unequal 
stamina of different races of men, to the circumstances respectively 
affecting the two sexes, or to some alteration in the habits of the 
people. 

The essential nature of this regularity consists in the graduation 
of the series of death-rates at the several periods of life, beginning 
with heavy losses in the earliest years, descending rapidly to a 
minimum, and thenceforward progressively increasing until the end 
of life. The exact place of the minimum may fluctuate, and the 
increase afterwards may not proceed by similar steps; the absolute 
rates at all periods of life may be strongly contrasted, but the 
general likeness of the series remains. We may say with truth 
that a resemblance exists between curves representing mortality at 
successive ages, even greater than that which unites in one category 
every right-angled triangle; for the sides of such a triangle may be 
of any length, but there are limits beyond which the variations of 
death-rates do not appear to go. 

Whilst regularity of type is the leading feature of the curves 
resulting from different series of death-rates, variability of detail is 
the next. When once the mind has grasped the idea of regularity 
of general character, nothing more remains to be learned in that 
direction; but as variations in the amount of losses by death are 
material and frequent, they afford infinite matter for study, and 
observers are led to think rather too much of momentary changes 
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and contrasts, and too little of the substantial similarity and 
constancy which underlies them all. 

I am far from regretting that this is so, for whilst the losses by 
death are so frequently excessive, it is well to instil the lesson that 
rates of mortality are changeable, and may consequently be modified 
by the endeavours of mankind. The more thoroughly people 
appreciate this fact, the greater the probability that they will exert 
themselves in order to reduce the ravages of preventable disease 
and death. 

On the other hand, it is fit that from time to time the data for 
long periods should be examined, and the stability or changefulness 
of the phenomena considered. Tendencies may thus be discovered 
which, from the slowness of their operation, might produce, in any 
short period of time, effects so slight as to be overshadowed by those 
resulting from transient causes of disturbance, but which, being 
persistent, would in a series of years bring about changes of an un- 
mistakeable character. 

The English returns were comparatively imperfect until the 
system of registration had been some years in existence; and the 
population tables classifying the inhabitants of this country 
according to their ages were prior to 1851 very far from being 
reliable. J am therefore of opinion that it will be better to restriet 
our comparisons to the thirty years extending from 1846 to 1875, 
instead of commencing with 1838, the first year of registration. 

According to the tables of annual death-rates given by the 
Registrar-General (Nos. 23 and 265, in his thirty-eighth report), the 
mortality of both sexes at ages 5—25* has been continuously 
reduced with hardly an interruption, during twenty-five years, 
thus :— 





Mean Death-Rates per 1,000 Living, 





Males. Females. 





Age 5—10.|Age 10—15.| Age 15—25.! Age 5—10. 
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Age 10—15.|Age 15—25, — 








Average 1846-50 ........ 9°6 5°4 8°6 9°3 5°7 8°9 
dimigebl boule 8°8 5:2 8°1 8°5 5:3 8°5 
3 56-60 ........ 8°3 46 che 8°3 49 7°8 
oe) PG1286 ae 85 Ae 46 8°2 48 76 
93 66-70 0... a°9 43 7% 4 43 41 
ae WL Tbs 7°2 4:0 6°9 6:6 40 6+7 
Abatement equal to \ 25 26 20 29 30 o5 
(per cent.) «5... 





* The mortality tabulated at ages O—5 has diminished thus :—amongst males 
from 74°1 per 1,000 in 1846-50, to 70°0 per 1,000 in 1871-75 :—amongst females, 
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At ages 35-—75 the rates of mortality amongst males, after 
being somewhat diminished, have become higher than they were 
in 1846-50 :— 





Mean Death-Rates per 1,000 Living, amongst Males. 





















































Age 35—45. Age 45—55. Age 55—65. Age 65—75. 
Average 1846-50. ........ in4 19°4 33:4 68°9 
s oki ea ae 12°9 18°6 31.5 66°8 
be "56-60 roca: 12°4 EY 30°0 66°2 
Abatement equal to } 
(per cent.) ......6<. } ‘ 2 oe s 
Average 1861-65 ........ 13°4 18°8 32°6 66°6 
4 E66: TOMER. ¥3°6 19°6 3335 68°2 
i nf PKs 14°3 20°1 34°8 i BSG 
Later increase equal 
to (per cent.) ........ ae te ac w 
Increase on the whole " 4 4 1 





period (per cent.) 
The increase in male mortality would appear in a stronger light, 
were the years omitted in which epidemics occurred. Thus taking 
that year of each quinquennium in which the average mortality 
was lowest, we have the following death-rates at the ages men- 
tioned, viz. :— 





Mean Death-Rates per 1,000 Living, amongst Males. 


Age 35—45. | Age 45—55. | Age 55—65. | Age 65—75. 


















































Year 1850 (lowest in 1846-50)....)  11°6 17°2 29°8 62°8 
fae OL ( is °51-55).... 12°4 17°9 082 640 
Ben 56 ( ¥ 56-60)... TI'g 16°4 2,8°8 61°6 

Abatement equal to (per cent.) 3* 5 8 2 

Year 1862 (lowest in 1860-65)... 12°7 18:1 a1 62°5 
me COT ( % 766-70) 20) 13°5 | pn pein | 68°5 
Ba ask ( EST) exes 13°6 19°5 34°0 70°4: 

Later increase equal to Hl 14 19 18 14 
a) Belen 2 SA Se See 

Increase on the whole period 17 138 14 12 
Pe Cent. Yrs ic anit. aeardageoeens 

* Increase. 


et a a I a a Nr 
from 63°9 per 1,000 in 1846-50, to 60°2 per 1,000 in 1871-75. The rates in 


1841-45 were lower than any since shown, but the earlier records at this period 
of life were no doubt imperfect in comparison with more recent returns. 
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‘The average mortality amongst females at the ages 35 to 75 
appears to have been as under, viz. :— 





Mean Death-Rates per 1,000 Living, amongst Females. 
























































Age 35—45. Age 45—55. Age 55—65. Age 65—75. 

Average 1846-50 ........ 13°5 16°7 29°4 63°3 

a SLIDE sucess 124 156 278 59°0 

= *bG61G0. eps 11°6 14°7 27°1 54°9 
Abatement equal at 14 12 8 13 

(per-cent:): picstesn, 

Average 1861-65 _........ 12°I 15°4 28°0 B79 

& °66470 dag 12'0 S'S? 28°0 59°4 

a A éstumeer 12°0 15'8 2.8°9 61:2 
Later increase equal 4 8 " rl 


to (per cent.) ........ 





showing, upon the whole, a reduction, in spite of recent increase; 
but on comparing the most favourable years, as in the case of males, 
a tendency towards increased death-rates from age 45 upwards is 
observable :— 





Mean Death-Rates per 1,000 Living, amongst Females. 


Age 35—45. | Age 45—55. | Age 55—65. | Age 65—75. 















































Year 1850 (lowest in 1846- Bees 11'7 14°7 26°1 57°3 
BE TERE 0 SO Ss a 15:2 26°8 58°5 
Seen O: a ’56-60)... 103 140 te 512 
Abatement equal to (per cent.) 3 5 4. 11 
Year 1862 (lowest in 1861-65)... 11°8 14-7 26°97 572 
jt O78 a ’66-70)... I1'9 15°6 27°6 59°6 
* "73 ( . °71- er) 2 1rs 15°5 28'4 61'8 
Later increase equal to (per cent.) 2 11 13 21 





On the whole then the tables show that the striking abatement 
in mortality at ages 5—25 has been attended with an aggravation of 
the loss by death at higher ages, putting aside epidemic years, and 
that such aggravation has been far more considerable amongst 
males than amongst females. Every circumstance which will help 
us to measure the extent, and to understand the causes, of such a 
deterioration in the vitality of males, demands attention. 

I shall proceed before the close of this paper, to point out the 
apparent causes, as Shown in the Registrar General’s tables, leaving 
to others to determine how these have been brought into operation. 
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IIl.—The Hxtent of the Changes in Mortality. 


The tables in the Registrar-General’s thirty-eighth report, 
from which the above ratios were extracted, are useful enough for 
ordinary purposes; but when we have to grapple with questions of 
serious import, in order to appreciate which small and gradual but 
eumulative changes have to be measured, it is right that every 
correction which the figures need should be borne in mind. 

I have arrived at the conclusions (1st) that the census returns 
as to ages require to be amended; (2nd) that the approximate 
proportions of births which annually escape registration are 
discoverable; and (5rd) that the net results of migrations into and 
from the country may also be measured. 

By the help then of such transpositions of the numbers stated to 
exist at different ages as appear to me to be necessary, I proceed to 
_ show what I believe to be an approximately true national table of 
mortality for 1856-60, when the upward movement seems not to 
have commenced; and also a similar table representing the experience 
of the years 1871-75, when such movement had attained a consider- 
able if not alarming development.* These two tables, for males 
and females respectively, and showing the excess of either sex 
surviving at different periods of life in a stationary population solely 
recruited by births, are here contrasted with Dr. Farr’s English Life 
Table No. 3. 


* Besides correcting the returns of population by ages in conformity with the 
suggestions contained in my paper “‘On the Inaccuracies which probably exist in 
“the Census Returns of Ages,” printed in the “ Transactions of the Historic 
“ Society of Liverpool,” for 1875-76, vol. iv, which will be found in the Library of 
the Statistical Society, I have allowed for unregistered births in conformity with 
the percentages mentioned in the same paper; and then having, by means of 
estimates, apportioned the recorded deaths under the quinquennial periods in 
which the persons dying were born, I have arrived by way of difference at the 
probable loss or gain resulting from migrations at each age in the intervals 
between the censuses, and have obtained sets of ratios showing the proportionate 
losses by death out of the population existing at each age, in 1841, 1846, 1851, 
1856, 1861, 1866, and 1871, during the five years next succeeding each of those 
years. ach set of ratios so obtained is immediately convertible into a table of 
mortality (column Px according to Dr. Farr’s notation), capable of direct com- 
parison with the English Life Table No. 3, because based on an equal number of 
supposed annual births. 
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England and Wales. Population resulting from a Thousand 
Survivors (Experience of 1856-60). Survivors (Experience 
Age. 
Males compared with 
Male. Female. Bees Male. Female. 
Excess. Deficiency. 
O— 6. 2026°254 1999°405 26°849 —~ 2030°349 2005°753 
5—10. 1823°021 1803°464 19°557 — 1848°430 1835°665 
10—15 .. 1769°607 1749°360 20°24.7 — I801°110 1791°242 
15—20 . 1744°129 1701°429 =| 22°700 --- 1760°946 1750°043 
20—25 ....) 1659°129 1634°392 | 24°737 — 1699°490 1688°967 
25—30 ....| 1586°128 1559°864 | 26°264 o 1623°863 1617-187 
30—35 . 1515°387 1484-211 | 31°176 — 1543°807 1541-987 
35—40 ...| 1437°345 1407°626 29°719 1453°341 1462-112 
40—45 ....) 1353°260 1327°111 26°149 — 1350°299 1376°578 
45—50 ....1 1259°073 1245°495 13°578 — 1241°060 1284-761 
50—55 . 1152°430 1157°812 — 5°382 1119°189 1189-946 
55—60 . 1025°893 1057°893 ~~ 32-000 984°550 1079°162 
60—65 .. 884°115 933°590 — 49°475 $29" 712 945°671 
65—70 .. 709°768 772°453 — 62°685 644°954 769°966 
70—75 .. 513°306 577°409 _ 64103 448°566 566°926 
75—80 ....) 3:09°728 367°752 — 58°024 264°475 356:°199 





Using the figures in Dr. Farr’s Life Table as a convenient 
standard of comparison, we find the excess or defect of survivors 
(per cent.), according to the other tables to be— | 





Experience 1856-60. Experience 1871-75. 





Amongst Survivors Aged 

















Males. Females. Males Females. 

OED wsissspenastisenatsiiarsenit 1°4: more I°4 more 3°1 more 3°9 more 
BD—DD. cassie taaetneen a erro Zia ss Gs Cee 
DOH BO. iccsccacs Mes eepntaseeee ‘ite Bone Ce aes 2°3 less od. . ee 
All ages up to 80........ ee SO ae, 2°1 more ae” 


The period of years which elapses before the persons who are 
born are reduced to half their original number, is, according to the 
above tables, as under :— 


By Dr. Farr’s | By Experience | By Experience 
Table. 


of 1856-60. of 1871-75. 
Males | iz cipsscvinsjavns ieee aiteaeres cunioures 44°4 46°5 45°8 
Bemaales |. <visias.secken-acsbrad ska mesenterm a astes 46°4 48°9 50°9 
Female expectation greater by ............ 2°0 2°4, 5°1 





Thus the probable lifetime of female infants seems now to exceed 
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Annual Births: 511°745 Male and 488°255 Female. 






































of 1871-75). Survivors (by Dr. Farr’s Life Table No. 8). 
2 a. 
Males compared with Males compared with - 
Females. Females. 
Male. Female. 
Excess. Deficiency. Excess. Deficiency. 
24°596 — 2015°886 1988°330 27°556 — O— 5 
12°765 — 1801°316 1783°240 18°076 o— 5—10 
9°868 — 1742°507 1723-706 18°801 — 10—15 
10°903 — 1696°773 1675°461 21°312 — 15—20 
10°523 —_— 1632°979 1609°814: 2,3°165 ~—- 20-—25 
6°676 — 1560°236 1534°785 25°451 — 25—30 
1°820 — 1483 °840 1456°076 27°764 - 30—35 
we Set 1402°868 1374:392 28°476 —- 35—40 
— 26°2'79 1315°244 1289-612 25°632 — 40—45 
— 43°701 1218°321 1201°075 17°246 om 45—50 
os 70°757 1108°460 1107°735 0°725 — 50—55 
— 94°612 981°337 999°667 — 18°330 | 55—60 
— 117°959 834°862 866-700 — 31°838 | 60—65 
— 125°012 664°601 706°898 — 42°297 | 65—70 
_— 118°360 475°223 523°015 — 47°792 | 70—75 
— 91°724 288°993 333°526 —_ 44°533 75—80 











the duration of that of males by perhaps five years, against a 
difference of little more than two years according to earlier data. 

This great change might seem to arise rather from increased 
mortality amongst males than from diminished female death-rates. 
For example, those surviving to be counted at ages 60—65 were by 
table resulting from 


Experience of 1856-60 Males 884°115 
9 "71-75 ” 827°712 9 


Fewer 56°403 


Females 933°590 
945°671 





More 12°081 








It should, however, be remarked, that 1856-60 was an excep- 
tionally healthy quinquennium ; and if we base our comparison 
upon Dr. Farr’s Life Table, as representing the average of a greater 
number of years, we find that the figures for 1871-75 show but a 
small reduction in the number of males attaining the age 60—66, 
against a very considerable augmentation in the number of surviving 
females at that period of life. There has apparently been an increase 
of male mortality at the higher ages, sufficient to counterbalance the 
improvement in early life, and even after a time to turn it into a 
loss; whilst among females, a more than proportionate improvement, 
in early life has been followed by a condition of things at the higher 
ages which leaves the gain practically undiminished. 
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Males. Females. 
cae il are Table | Difference spas Table Difference 
"No. 3. ° | for 1871-75. per Cent. No. 4 ° | for 1871-75. per Cent. 
30—35 | 1483°840 | 1543-807 + 4°0 1456'076 | 1541°987 + 5°9 
45—50 | 1218°321 | 1241°060 + 1°9 1201°075 | 1284°761 + 7°0 
6O—65 | 834°862 | 827°712 | — o'9g 866°700 | 945°671 + gl 
75—80 | 288°993 | 264°475 — 85 333°526 | 356°199 + 6°83 








I have endeavoured to clear up still further the question as to 
how the average mortality of the English people has varied since 
1841, by constructing a series of life tables on the principles which 
guided me in preparing the tables already given for 1856-60 and 
1871-75. By that means the following results have been reached, 
Viz. : 














Survivors Aged 30—35. Aged 45—50. Aged 60—65. 
Experience i - 
of Males Males Females 
Males. Females in Males. Females. |. More or Males. | Females. in- 
Excess. Less. Excess. 
1841-45. ....)1525°674 \1491°276 | 34°398 41264691 |1243°227 | + 21°464]| 906245 |938°136 | 31°89) 
"46-50 ..../1455°492 |1426°174 | 29°318 $1179°817 |1163°474 | + 16°343 | 809°585 [8477168 | 377583 
*51-55 ..../14.75°754 [1451982 | 23°772 [12117694 |1201°721 | + 9°973 | 837°633 |886°911 | 49°27 
’56-60 ....|1515°387 1484211 | 317176 41259°073 |1245°495 | + 13°578] 8847115 |933°590| 49°475 
1861-65. ....|1493°194 |1474°474 | 18°720 [1224'212 |1229°989 |— 5°7477] 835°077 |910°842 | 75°765 
"66-70 .....1512°780 |1501°741 | 11°039 |1227°833 [12517530 |— 237697 | 832°590 |923°688 | 91°09 
"71-75 ....]1543°807 [1541-987 | 1°820 ]1241°060 |1284°761 |— 43°70% | 827°712 [945-671 |117°959 
Averages— | 
1841-60 ..../1493°077 |1463°'411 | 29°666 [1228°819 |1213°479 | + 15°340 | 8597394 |901°451 | 42°057 
761-75 ....11516°593 |1506:067 | 107526 |1231°035 [1255-427 | — 24°392 | 831°793 |926°734| 94°941 











The average figures which result from grouping the ratios for 
1841 to 1860, and for 1861 to 1875, show an improvement, both 
absolute and comparative, in the vitality of females; and the series 
of quinquennial figures shows that this alteration in the relative 
mortality of the sexes not only continued in progress from the 
earliest to the latest date, with hardly any interruption, but was 
accelerated during the last fifteen years. Although in 1841-45 the 
average rates of mortality were much lower, and in 1846-50 they 
were much higher than the ordinary level, the tables for these two 
periods were alike in one respect, viz., in showing a smaller excess 
of female survivors at age 60—65 than in any later quinquen- 
nium, 


Regarding the matter from another point of view, we perceive. 
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that in 1871-75 the male mortality after age 30 was so high as to 
reduce 


1543°807 aged 30—35, 


to 827°712 aged 60—65, only 53°6 per cent. surviving. 
Hven in 1846-50, when the cholera epidemic so materially 
affected the average result, such a loss was not experienced; for 


1455°492 aged 30—30, 


became 809°585 aged 60—65, fully 55°6 per cent. surviving. 

Consequently the male mortality during the latest quinquen- 
nium at ages 30—60 was higher than in any of the other six similar 
periods. 

The variations in the risk of death at several periods of life, 
which are summed up in the life tables already given, may be 
better seen in the following table, which shows the proportional 
loss by deaths occurring in the five years next succeeding the attain- 
ment of the age mentioned in the first column :— 
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er. pone Bxperience, 1841-45. Experience, 1846-50. Experience, 1851-55. 
aa He Table e. By 
Males. | Females. | Males. | ¥emales. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | 
Birt 2,4 2l2'2 185°5 196°1 169°3 208'2 180°6 213°4 185°5 
O— 5....| 106°4 TOSS J9°9 958 112°1 107°3 103°3 98°9 
5—10....| 32°6 Bou. 31°7 31°4 33°'5 33°2 32°1 31°97 
10—15....} 26°2 28°0 26'8 29'8 29°2 ar 7 27-7 29°6 
15—20.....| 37°6 39°2 40°3 42°8 43°5 46°1 41°9 43°2 
20—25....|  44°5 46°6 44-2 47°9 50°1 520 46°9 49°7 
25—380....| 49°0 Bis 46°7 504 50°9 56°6 48°5 51s 
380—35....|  54°6 561 52°9 55°3 58:1 59°9 53°6 5671 
35—40....| 62°5 61°7 60°6 581 66°9 66°3 63:1 59°9 
40—45....|  73°7 68°47 68°3 63°1 uty 40'6 74:0 67°3 
45—50....|  90°2 94° 825 69°3 91°8 78°2 91:0 7374 
50—56....) 114°7 976 | 1026 851 | 116-0 oss | 1124 gt°9 
55—60....| 149°3 £3.2°O 129°7 113°8 145°3 126°9 143°2 122% 
60—65....| 2039 184°4 184°7 165°3 203°5 181°5 200°0 176'°8 
65—70....| 285°0 260°1 2649 241° 286°0 Zo272 285°1 259°5 
70—75....) 891°9 (362°3 380°3 344°1 406°2 369°1 406°7 3742 








* The ratios in this line show that out of 1,000 births occurring in five successive years prior 
year are exposed to five years’ risk, those at the very end of the last year are exposed to no risk, 
a aa a 


The regularity of the several sets of ratios shown in the above 
table cannot escape notice; it remains to be seen what are the 
changes which they indicate to be in progress, and are such changes 
subject to any uniform laws? Other tables must be employed to 
assist us in placing the matter in a sufficiently clear light. Thus :— 
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Deaths per 1,000 in the Next Five Years. 





Age at 
| Experience, 1856-60. Experience, 1861-65. Experience, 1866-70. Experience, 1871-75. Commence- 
ment. 





Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 






































2081 iro | 2121 184°2 213°3 185°8 206'5 178°4 | Birth* 


100'3 g8'0 105°7 101°6 97°8 93°2 89°6 84°8 O— 5 
29°3 30°0 29°2 28°9 27°0 26°0 25°6 24°2 5—10 
25°7 27°4 25°5 27° 237 24°6 22°3 pas 10—15 
37°7 39°4 38°5 30%. 36:0 37°0 34:9 34°9 15—20 
44-0 45°6 43:8 44°8 44-0 43°4 Ade 5 425 | 20—25 
44:6 48°5 47°8 49°3 48°5 48°90 49°3 46°5 25—30 
515 51°6 546 Rae 57°6 53°2 58'6 51°8 30—35 
585 | 572 648 544 66°5 59°2 70-9 58s | 35—40 
69°6 61°5 72-7 64°1 97°4 64°4 80:9 66-7 | 40—45 
84°7 70'4 91°1 71'O 91°5 358 98:2 43°8 45—50 

109°8 86:3 | 115-7 o17 | 1193 895 | 1203 931 | 50—55 


iF 138°2 Li7's 1513 122°4 152°5 125'1 159°3 122.2 55—60 
| 197-2 172°6 | 201°3 1762 | 2115 1756 | 220°8 185°8 | 60—65 

276'8 252°5 287°0 256°8 288°0 269% 304°5 263.7 | 65—70 
| 396°6 363°1 399°2 362°5 412°8 369°7 410°4 S47 70—75 


| 
‘to a census taken at the end of the period so many die. Those born at the beginning of the first 


because they are immediately counted as living at the age 0O—5. 
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The Male Death-Rate in the last Table being 


Experi- 
ence, 


1846-50. 


133 
43 
9 


+ 86 





Experi- 


ence, 
1851-55. 


131 
43 
Iz 


+ 69 


117 


L 





Experi- 
ence, 
1836-60. 

130 
23 
+ 24, 
+ 66 











Experi- 
ence, 
1861-65. 

132 


39 
10 


+ 63 


118 


_—_—— | | OE 


Age at 
Commence- 
ment of 
Five Years. | /xperi- 
ence, 
1841-45 
BiPth eas 137 
O— 5 4I 
5—10 9 
10—15 ..... +112 
Aggregate 
ratios.... 
15—20 .... + 62 
25—30 ....) + 79 
380—35 ... 45 
Ageregate 
ratios... i +270 
35—40 .... 41 
40—45 . 76 
45—50 .... 160 
50—55 eee 1 7 I 
Aggregate \ 448 
ratios.... 
55—60 .... 123 
60—66 .... 105 
70—75 .... 95 
Aggregate \ 412 
ratios... 

















Assumed Equal to 1,000, the Female Death-Rate was Less* by 


Experi- 


ence, 
1866-70. 


129 
Ai7 
37 

+38 


175 


+ 28 
14 
10 
77 


73 





110 
168 


241 





Experi- 
ence, 
1871-75. 


136 
54 


55 
or 3d 


214 


45 
116 


218 


175 
176 
248 
226 


825 


224 
159 
134 

94 





611 


In Thirty Years 


the Female Death-Rate| 


had thus 
become relatively 


Less. More. 





161 








134 
IO0O 
88 


uke 








Io! 


54 
45 


| — 


* Where the female death-rate was greater instead of less, an affirmative sign (+) is used. 





These ratios possess a great deal of regularity, whether we 
regard them in one way or another, and they show once more, that 
for some reason, operating over the whole period, male mortality, at 
ages 5 to 70, has diminished by a less amount, or has increased to 


a greater extent, than that of females. 


In 1841-45 the mortality of i 


females exceeded that of males at the five ages from 10 to 35; in 


1871-75 there was no such excess save at the age 10 to 15. 


At the ages 15—385 it is specially to be remarked that, not- 
withstanding the dangers of maternity, female mortality now com- 
pares favourably with that amongst males. At ages 25—385 the 
male death-rates were hardly lower in 1871-75 than in 1846-50; at 
the same ages, female death-rates were in 1871-75 about 16 per cent. 
lower than in 1846-50. 


} 





























— + —-—-— 
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Next, let us compare the absolute ratios contained in the 
preceding table for either sex, thus :— 











: : Total Changes Latest Ratios (1871-75) 
Age at Coca Cheer a in Thirty Years from fea Ma the 
‘Commence- les ape a Fymale Deajh-Bates: 1841-45 to 1871-75. English Life Table No. 3. 
ment of SE, | a a ee aay Sl Ser APE fier 
hi Between 
oo e415 1856.60 and 1841, is an 1856-60 and Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1856-60. 1871-75. 1856-60. 1871-75. 
fth........ +12'0 — 16 + 11°79 — 26 +10°4 + 91 — 57 - 7 
0— 5 + O74 —10°7 + 2°2 — 13-2 —10°3 —11'0 —16'8 —18°3 
5—10 — 24 — 37 — 14 — 58 — 61 — 72 —- 70 a ere 
10—15..... — 11 — 34 2 A. — 44 — 45 = 08 — 39 — 56 
15—20....| — 2°6 — 28 — 34 — 45 — 54 — 79 — 27 — 43 
20—25.....) — o'2 + 05 — 23 — 31 + 03 — 54 —_ — 41 
25—30....) — 2°1 + 47 — 1'9 — 20 + 2°6 — 3°9 + 03 — 48 
30—35....) — 1°4 + 71 — 37 + 02 + 5:7 25 + 40 — 43 
85—40..... — 2°1 +12°4 — 09 + 13 +10°3 +) 04 + 84 tages 
40—45....) + 1°3 +11°3 — 1'6 + 52 +12°6 + 3°6 + 72 — 2°0 
45—50....) + 2°2 +13°5 + I'l + 34 +15°7 +, 45 + 80 — 3°9 
50—55 + 7°2 +10°5 + 12 + 68 +17°7 + 8'o + 56 — 45 
55—60 + 85 +211 + 3°79 + 62 + 29°6 + 9°9 +10°0 — 93 
60—65 +12°5 + 23°6 a +13°2 + 361 + 20°5 +16°9 =ailiee Sy 
65—70 + 11°9 + 27°7 +113 +11°2 + 39°6 + 22°5 +19°5 + 3°6 
70—75 + 16°3 +138 +19'0 + 86 + 30°1 +27°6 +18°5 + 





This table again shows that there has been more regularity than 
could have been expected in the changes of mortality ratios which 
have taken place. In the fifteen years between 1841-45 and 1856-60 
both sexes experienced an unfavourable change* in the earliest 
period of infancy, then an improvement extending to about 40 or 
45 years of age, and at higher ages, a deterioration in vitality. In 
the second period of equal duration, there wasa yet greater improve- 
ment in the period of youth, but after 25 the ratios for males 
showed very unfavourably, and after 35 there was a sensible increase 
in female mortality. 

The sum of the changes within the two periods exhibits a 
striking improvement in the mortality of both sexes, after earliest 
infancy up to age 20; this continued fifteen years later in life for 
women; after which both sexes, especially males, showed enhanced 
death-rates. 

On being compared with the English Life Table No. 3, the latest 
set of ratios would indicate that female vitality at every age up to 
60 has improved, but that male inhabitants of this country aged 25 


* This unfavourable feature is probably illusory; if the record of infantile 
deaths had been as complete in 1841-45 as in 1856-60, very likely appearances 
would have pointed the other way. 
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and upwards are now subject to rates of mortality exceeding those 
shown in that table. 


III.—The Causes of the Increased Mortality amongst Males 
Aged 35—65. 


The deaths occurring amongst males aged 35—65 appear to have 
been due to the undermentioned causes in the proportions indicated 
at the periods mentioned :— 





Annual Male Death-Rates per 1,000 Living. 





Causes. Age 35—45. Age 45—5d. Age 55—65. 





—<«: 


1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1875.1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1875.] 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1875. 








es ee 


Zymotic diseases ....) 1°60 1°38 | 1741 207 1°69 zion s oe 2°54 2°35 


CaNCOE,. goto ae da.: O17 0°20) 4 or2 51 Oe 0°54 | o70] 0°93 1°21 1°62 


Scrofula, ee vA 010 | 008] o'r3 O1l | o'07] 0714 014 | 0°08 


mesenterica........ 


PP VCBIGIS i) ccdeatnte <g>: 4°01 ATs ih 4th Hl 3783 3°86 4) Bsc) 3°33 3:30 3°388 
Disease of brain........ 1°18 1:34) i TSS) 1299 2°24 | 2°45] 4°10 466 5°54 
Heart disease and ; : : : : ; 
abit, pire” 1°00 1°23 1°59 1°90 ZAI) 260 13 4°58 5°40 
Disease of lungs........ rs 9D) (eee ANS 6G 3°50 | 4°78] 6°62 759 | 10°m 


Disease of stomach 


and liver 1°66 Mla) 1:82.1ls 3103 3:06 3°20 


0°89 0°91 I°ol 


Disease of kidneys....} 0°29 O41 | 052] 0°47 O66 | 087] 094 1°28 1°79 


Violent deaths ........ Its AS) 1°39 37 1°55 1°63 1°61 1°89 2°08 


Other causes ............ O'55 0°69 | 037] 1°03 dd et e701 200 2°75 2°00 


EAM (GASES 2” <15)059 faster. 12°48 13°46 |15*10} 17°96 19°16 |21'00] 30°85 33°00 | 37°68 





At these ages, the zymotic diseases, or those specially consequent 
on bad sanitary conditions, such as fevers, small pox, cholera, and 
diarrhoea, seem collectively less fatal than they were, but local 
diseases, of the lungs, heart, brain, and kidneys, and also cancer, 
appear to be more destructive. 

The causes of death at several ages are not shown in the 
Registrar-General’s Reports except for the whole country and for 
London, save in the supplementary tables for 1851-60 and 1861-70. 
These supplementary tables enable us to present the following 
comparisons :— | 











1851-60. |1861-70. 








Large Towns*— 





HondON. (AIVISION). .........-00400000. 1°98 | 2718 
aN AIRE eR ie Beans 3710 | 3°53 
ME DCSECT oo v.cnccssneccesisvbsneles: 3°14. | 3°56 
BPMN CHAM ......0...cccccieceesssnees 198 (4 2°11 
NE a2. hievee desea Tea Roa iens 2°48 | 2°93 
BIOMOL ,..........000ccseere baht te 2°37 | 3°00 

BOPEATI SDAIN, « «,0..000cs00 pasenryesseceses 0°97 | 1:30 

os) Pete See hots Te ie ad io) 

a se 193 } E62 

The Potteries ........... ees TF 2°78 | 3°68 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ............... 1375 2°08 

i gS es a 141 | 1°65 

Wolverhampton wee. 23 cele 102 

Rural Divisions— 

Diy. II. South Eastern ........ 1°27-| 1:38 
» III. South Midland........ rps jis 
PLY Hastern |.........0..0.0000 1°02 | 1°08 
V. South Western........ B3 gle 1°39 

Restof Div. VI. W.Mdlnd.| 1°28 | 1°32 

ye VII. N.Mdlnd.| roo | 1:12 
> VIII. N. Wstrn.| 1°70 | 2°09 
a Tee. OFK? kes: 142 |) bbs 
He X. Northern | o'92 | 114 
Div. XI. Wales, &c. ...........00. U2) 4h 
England and Wales .............-. an al ay be 














*51-60. | 761-70. 


1:54 
2°06 
1:47 
1:35 
1°62 
1°58 


I 32 
1°46 
133 
it 
I'lg 
1°09 


Vis 
1°30 
161 
1°36 
2°44: 
1:93 
1:15 


0°87 
14 
1°55 
wie 
203 
1°09 


ie 


1°38 
0°96 
0°86 
1:08 
1°05 
0:90 
19 
0°84 | 111 
0°99 | 1°20 
0°70 | 0°92 


IOS 
0°85 
072, 
0°86 
0°92 
0°82 


1°02 


loo fi 2e 








145 
1°43 
1°55 
1°41 
1°06 


0°78 
UTA 
1°06 
wie, 
0°89 


1°55 
1°43 
1°96 
1°44: 
115 
1:29 


1°28 
1°73 
1°42 
1:08 
1°28 
1°74 
0°73 


1°44: 
1°67 
1:09 
1°31 
1°34 
0°94: 
1:38 
; 1°25 
1:05 
EOE 


61-60. | 761-70. 751-60. 


0°44 
O37 
0°42 
0°42 
0°35 
O39 


o'18 
0°44 
0°30 
O21 
0°44 
Oi43 
0°34 


0°32 
0°26 
0°26 
0°26 
O22 
0°23 
0°25 
7 3 
0°25 


o'18 





118 | 1°34 fo'29 
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Annual Mortality per 1,000 Males Aged 35—45. 
Disease Heart Disease | Disease of Disease of 
of and ee ; Cancer. 
Lungs. Dropsy. rain. Kidneys. 


°61-70.} 751-60. | ’61-70. 


0°62 
0°57 
0°50 
0°40 
0°48 
0°31 


0:29 
0°23 
0-24 
0°22 
0°29 
0°10 


0°24 
0°23 
O21 
0°25 
0°23 


O14 


0°23 
0°34 
0°18 
0°06 
0°34 
0:14 
0°23 


0°35 
0°64 
0°37 
0°33 
0°49 
0°53 
0°49 


O°IO 
0°38 
0°20 
O's 
0°29 
O°17 


O12 


0°19 
0°23 
017 
0:21 
0-18 
0-17 
0-16 
017 
0°25 017 
0°32 0°20 


0-41 Jo17 | 0:20 


0°46 
0°36 
0°36 
0°43 
0°34 
0°30 
0°29 
0°31 


* The several towns are represented in this table by groups of registration districts: for 
example, Manchester, by the districts of Manchester, Chorlton, and Salford ; Bristol, by those 


of Bristol and Clifton. 
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iseeag Heart wie Disease of Disease of 
a 
rain eke a rope Brain. Kidneys. 
1851-60. ] 1861-70.} 751-60. | ’61-70. ] 751-60. | °61-70. ]?51-60. | 761-70.) 51-60. | 61-70. 
Large Towns— 
London (division) ......sse 4658 | 4:84 ] 2°45) 2°73] 2°68) 2°90] 0°81 | 1:07 | 0°61 
Mee VioP HOON n.cr ita tatrsshogieneacsraege. 6°37 | 8:22 | 2°62) 3:07] 2°50] 2°50]o°61 | 0°91 | 0744 
Manchester, ....0-.0cice+eseeerens Be Bde: 7°37 | 845 | 2°54| 2°40] 2°89 | 3°22] 0°62 | 0°91 Jo'50 
AT OBI san ge eeunnsekeracpes ee 4°60 | 4°93 | 2°47] 2°58] 2°71 | 2°60] 0°86 | 0°85 J 0°62 
MIOGIS 4 .sefsnssoo0- See ie ieee 1 5°24 | 6:22 | 2°22] 3:08] 2°17] 2°80] o'55 | 0°92 | 0°46 
Bs petted Os 1. Gales) dedi gs theresa sda: 5°68 | 5°72 | 2°35 | 2°82] 2°09 | 2°56] 045 | 0°64 | 0'47 
NOGINGNGM «co fosaseteseagenss see | 2°69 | 2°44 | 1°81} 2°07] 2°03 | 2°32} 0°40 | 0°63 | 0°27 
ewstol so: Iia e.cahine Cora: | 4°26 | 3°98 | 2°18] 2°30] 2°45 | 2°88] 0°81 | 1°00 J 061 
HEELS caiaibetecenso$ecig ce sh mse cs toobes 3°46 | 3°33 | 2°44] 2°76] 2°47) 2°40] o'41 | 0°70 | 0°46 
She, PObbGILES c.trie--si-peunpueous fhe | 9°78 | 851 | 2°42] 2°54) 2°56) 263 ]o'51 | 0°52 [0°33 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ........:0 | g'0g | 4°08 | 3°44| 3°92] 2°77] 2°92] 0°53 | 0°66 | 0°66 
Boeipestern © 202. Pious Sgt tdbe 3°50 | 3:99 | 2°20] 3:12] 2°46| 2°56] 0°78 | 0°53 Jobo 
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These last tables are curious, as showing the wnequal fatality of 


certain diseases in different places. 


Lung disease, which was least 


fatal in the eastern counties, was most so in Liverpool, Manchester, 
and the Staffordshire Potteries, where the mortality from this cause 
was almost fourfold. 

The wide diffusion of the increase in mortality from each of the 
five causes mentioned in these tables is yet more noticeable. Out 
of 115 cases in the first table (age 35—45) only 11 showed any 
decrease in the rate of mortality, and 4 a stationary death-rate, 
the rest indicating increase more or less considerable. The other 
table, out of a like number, showed 15 instances of decreased 
mortality, and 1 of a stationary rate. 

The cases where the increase in the rate of mortality exceeded 
10 per cent. were naturally much fewer than those where there was 
merely some amount of increase, small or great. It is interesting 
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to consider what were the places where such marked increase of 
fatality from the undermentioned classes of disease was observed :— 


Disease of lungs, at age 35—45, in London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, the 
Potteries, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Leicester; also Rural 
Divisions VII (North Midland), VIII (North Western), 
IX (York) and X (Northern). 

At age 45—55, in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Leicester; also in Rural Divisions II (South Hastern), 
VI (West Midland), VII (North Midland), VIII (North 
Western), IX (York), and XI (Wales). 


Heart disease and dropsy, at age 35—45, i London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Bristol, the Potteries, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Leicester ; 
also in every one of the rural divisions. 

At age 45—55, in London, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Leicester; also 
‘in all the rural divisions except VI (West Midland), and 
X (Northern). 


Disease of brain, at age 35—45, in Manchester and Sheffield, 

and in all the rural divisions except X (Northern Counties). 

At age 45—55, in Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Notting- 

ham, and Bristol, and in all the rural divisions except II 
(South Western), and VII (North Midland). 


We are obliged to conclude, that of these three classes of 
disease the only one the fatality by which was peculiarly increased 
in the manufacturing districts as distinguished from the rest of the 
country, was that of diseases of the lungs; the other two classes 
were much more fatal in the later period, whether in the agri- 
cultural divisions or in the more densely peopled divisions to the 
north and west. Disease of the kidneys and cancer also show a 
seriously increased rate of fatality, extending to the non-manu- 
facturing divisions. 

We find then that the mortality amongst males at ages 35—65 
has been increasing, not only in the large towns and manufacturing 
districts, but also elsewhere; and we observe that this increase has 
not been largely due to epidemic disease, to consumption, or to 
diseases of the stomach and liver, but to other causes which have 
been specified. It remains to be seen whether the increased 
mortality from the causes in question has been steadily augmenting, 
or has been subject to much fluctuation. 

The following table of .annual death-rates amongst males, for 
England and Wales, will supply an answer to that question :— 
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To get rid of exceptional years, let us compare the medium and 
' minimum ratios in each period of five years; thus :— 
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This table demonstrates, I think, that the increased mortality by 
each of the five specified causes was no mere accident, but arose 
from some condition of things which if not altered may admit of 
further increase in the future, to an extent which we cannot 
measure. 


Summary. 


1. I find that whilst both sexes, especially females, have ex- 
perienced a diminished mortality during many years past at ages 
under 25; there has been an increased death-rate amongst males 
at the ages from 35 upwards, if not commencing earlier, which has 
raised male mortality at those ages, not only far above the standard 
of 1856-60, but even higher than the unfavourable rates which 
prevailed in 1846-50. A similar tendency to increase is observable 
in female death-rates at ages 45 upwards, but it is much less power- 
ful than that affecting male rates. 

2. It appears that in consequence of these changes the proba- 
bility of attaining a high age has diminished in the case of males, 
but has increased in the case of females, so that the tendency 
towards an excess of female population arising is stronger than it 
was. A National Life Table based on recent data, would conse- 
quently deviate considerably from Dr. Farr’s English Life Table, 
No. 3. 

3. The changes in question seem to have progressed step by 
step without much interruption, at all events since 1856-60. 

4. The particular diseases to which the increased numbers of 
male deaths at ages 35—65 were attributed in the Registrar 
General’s Tables, appear to have been mainly lung disease (bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, &c.), heart disease, dropsy, brain disease, disease 
of the kidneys, and cancer. The ordinary fatality resulting from 
these diseases in medium or favourable years is shown to have risen 
considerably. 
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Discussion on Mr. Wetton’s PAper. 


The CHatrMAN (Sir Rawson W. Rawson), after alluding to the 
importance of the paper, said that there could be little or no doubt as 
to the facts contained in it. With regard to the calculations and 
deductions Mr. Welton had drawn from them, there were some 
gentlemen present who would be able to speak with greater know- 
ledge than he (the Chairman) was able to do. Having had the 
paper in his hands the previous day, it appeared to him so important 
that he took the trouble to look into it for the purpose of bringing 
before the meeting a few features which Mr. Welton had not 
drawn out, and which he would suggest should be drawn out before 
the paper was published in the Journal. He would suggest 
that the author should give the proportions in several cases. In 
the first table he showed that the death-rates amongst males 
and females from the ages of 5 to 25 had been gradually increas- 
ing from the quinquennium of 1846-50 to that of 1871-75; but 
the mere figures did not show the proportions. The author 
stated casually they were about 25 per cent., and so it was; 
but it would be very important to draw these out exactly, 
and so with regard to many of the others. There was 
one point in the paper which was very tantalising to him. 
Mr. Welton said, ‘‘I have arrived at the conclusions (1st) that 
the census returns as to ages require to be amended; (2nd) that 
the approximate proportions of births which annually escape 
registration are discoverable, and (83rd) that the net results of 
migrations into and from the country may also be measured.” It 
would have been a great boon if the author had given the informa- 
tion which enabled him to state positively those three conclusions. 
He would also suggest to Mr. Welton if he would, at the end of 
his paper, summarise the chief facts and deductions, which, being 
spread between the different tables, would have to be sought out, 
and require a care which many persons actively engaged would not 
be able to give. In the first table, the chief facts with regard to 
the mean death-rates per 1,000 living seemed to be these. 
Between the two dates which he took as his extremes, 1846-50 and. 
1871-75, there had been a uniform increased vitality amongst males 
and females, and he observed that it had only been checked in one 
quinquennium, and that only amongst the males, namely, in 
1861-65. There was a moderate check in this period, curiously 
enough, occurring amongst the males, but not occurring amongst 
the females. That was the first fact—that the vitality of young 
people seemed, during the thirty years from 1846 to 1875, to have 
increased about one-fourth. Amongst males of the age of from 
5 to 10 there were exactly 25 per cent.; between 10 and 15, 25°9; 
between 15 and 25, 19°7.. Then amongst the females, in the first 
period it was 29 per cent., being 4 per cent. more than amongst the 
males; in the second period it was 29°8, and in the third period 
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24°7.. No mention was made, however, of children under the age 
of 5. Although it might not accord with the facts which 
Mr. Welton had brought out in this table, it would be desirable to 
note in connection with them what the change was with regard to 
the younger ones. As far as he could make out, there had been an 
increased mortality ; but as the formation was not shown in the 
same form, he had not been able exactly to draw that out. Then 
came the really important fact in the paper, that the vitality of the 
men of middle age—the staple of our population—was on the 
decrease, the cause of which ought to be looked into. The second 
table showed this very interesting, but very sad statement, that 
between the ages of 35 and 75 for the first three quinquenniums, 
there was a gradual improvement. Then there came a change, 
and each succeeding quinquennium up to the present time showed 
a falling off to the prejudice of the population. Mr. Welton had 
brought forward four periods in regard to age: from 35 to 46, 
45 to 55, 55 to 65, and 65 to 75. Between the first quinquennium 
and the third there was a diminution of mortality for those several 
ages respectively in favour of our population of 7 per cent., 12 per 
cent., 10 per cent., and 4 per cent. Then the tide turned, and 
there was a corresponding increase of mortality up to the quin- 
quennium ending in 1875 of 15 per cent., 17 per cent., 16 per cent., 
and 5 per cent., all to the bad; and comparing the first with the 
last quinquennium, there was a disadvantage represented by nearly 
7 per cent., nearly 4 per cent., 4 per cent,, and 1 per cent. Those 
were the ratios of increased mortality between the years 1846-50 
and the quinquennium 1871-75. In that way he should like the 
several tables to be examined, because the mind could then grasp 
the changes that had occurred. (Mr. Welton said it would be very 
easy to do so, but he was anxious not to overload the paper.) The 
Chairman said the next point of interest which occurred to him 
was the difference brought out between Dr. Farr’s table and the 
experiences of 1856-60 and 1871-75. He was not competent to 
judge of Mr. Welton’s method; but supposing that Dr. Farr’s table 
was recognised as accurate, and that Mr. Welton had adopted the 
same method, there would be the following interesting results. It 
was clear, from the figures as they stood, that Dr. Farr’s table 
corresponded very closely with the experiences of 1856-60, but 
that, as regards females, it differed materially from those of the 
later period. Taking the whole of the males and females at the 
different periods of life, which was the only way of obtaining 
an average, adding them up and comparing them, he found the 
following results :—that in 1856-60 the value of male life at all 
ages by the tables, as compared with Dr. Farr’s tables, was 24 
(2°6) per cent. in excess of Dr. Farr; while among females it 
was just 3 per cent.; but in 1871-75 it had fallen among males 
to 2 per cent. below Dr. Farr’s table, while among females the 
excess had increased to 5°4 per cent. These changes, however, 
varied very much at different times of life. Up to the age of 35 
the variations amongst the males from Dr. Farr’s tables were 
+145 and +3'1 percent. at the two periods selected by Mr. Welton. 
Then from 35 to 55 the differences were + 3°13 and + 2°37; but 
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from 55 to 80 there was an increase of 6'1 in the first quinquennium, 
and a decrease of 2°3 in the second, showing that the advantage 
which the males had in that period from 55 to 80 over Dr. Farr’s 
tables of 6 per cent., had utterly disappeared, and had become a 
decrease of 2°3 per cent. With regard to the females, it stood 
thus: up to 35 they had the advantage in the first period (1856-60) 
of 1°34; in 1871-75, 3°95, being an increase of threefold in the 
latter. In the second period of life, 35 to 55, it was 3°31 in 
1856-60 ; and 6°83 in 1871-75, being an increase of double in the 
latter. Beyond the age of 55 in the first period it was 8°1; and in 
the second period 8°31; which changes, he thought, afforded 
sufficient evidence that it became very necessary from time to 
time to examine life tables, and adapt them to circumstances. 
Always providing that the methods adopted by Mr. Welton in 
his paper were reliable, there was nothing to find fault with 
in his deductions from the facts on which his calculations are 
founded. One other point he desired to refer to, was the very 
remarkable change in the prospect in the life of women during 
the period of child-bearing. It would be seen that between 
the ages of 15 and 35 during the first quinquennium of 1841-45, 
there was an excess in the death-rate of females above that 
of males amounting to 270 in 4,000. In the next quinquen- 
nium it had decreased to 241; in the next to 200; in the 
next to 170; in the next to 71. In the sixth quinquennium 
the mortality was 73 less amongst the females than amongst the 
males; and in the last, viz., between 1871-75, the mortality was 
218 less; so that whereas forty years ago the mortality amongst 
females at the age of child-bearing was 270 more in 4,000, or 
nearly 7 per cent., in 1871-75 it was 218, or nearly 54 per cent. 
less, a change amounting to 12 per cent. Such a fact, if on exami- 
nation it should prove to be accurate, led to the inference that 
there had been some very great change for the better in the treat- 
ment of women during that critical period. True (as Mr. Welton 
here interposed) the difference may have been caused in a con- 
siderable measure by an increase in the mortality of males.. The 
males were dying in so much greater proportion than formerly that 
it affected the ratio of male and female; but he had little doubt 
that improved methods of treatment had beneficially affected the 
value of female life at this stage of it. He had made a calculation 
in reference to the last table. Mr. Welton considered that diseases 
of the lungs, brain, kidneys, heart, and cancer were the five that 
had most increased among males at the ages from 35 to 55 during 
the period named. He (the Chairman) made out that such 
increased mortality, as shown by Mr. Welton, caused by disease of 
the lungs during that period was 10 per cent.; by heart disease 
and dropsy 74 per cent. ; by disease of the brain nearly 7 per cent. ; 
by disease of the kidneys 63, and by cancer 164 per cent. He 
hoped some of those present would be able to give reasons for the 
peculiar increase of these diseases, and also for the increase of 
mortality amongst males at this period of life. Coming from 
abroad, he might be ignorant of the real state of things; but it 
appeared to him that it might be accounted for in some measure in 
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this way. There had been an improvement in the earlier stages of 
life, from 5 to 25, but there had been a marvellous increase of 
mortality amongst males between the ages of 35 and 75. It 
occurred to him that the improved vitality which seemed to occur 
at earlier stages might be accounted for, first, by the introduction 
of improved sanitary measures, of schooling, and of legislation 
regulating the employment of young people, all tending: to the 
improvement of their condition; and, secondly, by the improve- 
ment in the rates of wages, which had benefited the families, the 
wives, and the children, more than the adult males themselves. 
There had also, in later years, been an increase in the wages earned 
by the children themselves, which enabled them to live better than. 
formerly. But with the increase of wages beginning at the period 
of 1861-65, there had been an increased activity—perhaps excessive 
exertion—on the part of the labourmg population, also excessive 
living, which had led to dissipation and weakened physical powers, 
which was now telling upon them at an advanced period of life. 
lt struck him that this might be a partial explanation of one cause 
of this very remarkable change. Whether or not that was a 
possible cause, Mr. Welton’s facts could not be put forward in too 
powerful a light. 


Mr. A. H. Bainey (President of the Institute of Actuaries) said 
that while appreciating highly the pains and research Mr. Welton 
had bestowed on the subject, he was quite unable to accept the 
conclusions at which he had arrived, as he did not think the data 
employed were available for the solution of the questions the author 
had been investigating. In order to determine rates of mortality, 
two things were necessary : first, accurate information of the number 
of deaths in any country or district in a year or any definite period 
of time; and secondly, the number of living population at the 
periods in which those deaths had arisen. He did not think it 
could be doubted that in this country the deaths were accurately 
registered, and that the censuses taken at intervals of ten years 
gave as accurate enumerations of the living as could be attained in 
any similar large operation. By observing the increase in the 
rates of population, there could be determined within a reasonable 
margin of error the numbers living in intervening years. By these 
data the annual mortality of the country as a whole could be ob- 
tained with considerable accuracy. Some time ago, in making 
some investigations for another purpose, he wished to know, 
amongst other things, what had been the changes in the Hnglish 
rate of mortality. Discarding the first two or three years of regis- 
tration, he thought it advisable to divide the subsequent period into 
intervals of ten years: 1840-50, 1850-60, 1860-70, and the result 
was that there had been no change whatever in each of those ten 
years in the general mortality of England. Since 1870 he was 
aware there had been some improvement, but they had not got to 
the end of another ten years. This result was in accordance with a 
multitude of other observations that had been made, and went to 
show that it was a mistake to suppose that there had been any 
material change in the rate of mortality in this country, a notion 
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which arose from some inaccurate observations made last century 
in the number of deaths alone. For Mr. Welton’s purpose it was 
not only necessary to know the whole number of deaths, but also 
the number of deaths at particular ages. Whilst he (Mr. Bailey) 
willingly admitted that the number of deaths was accurately regis- 
tered, he could state, from the certificates passing through his’ 
hands, that the ages at death were very far from being accurate. 
It was even more difficult to ascertain the ages of the living popula- 
tion in the intervals between the censuses. Hmigration was a dis- 
turbing element; there were far more male than female emigrants, 
and far more amongst the younger than the elder portion of the 
population. Emigration did not follow any law, and therefore 
taking any such estimates as these to ascertain the rate of mortality 
at particular ages would produce results which would, he believed, 
be altogther at variance with the facts. He should say, therefore, 
that those rates of mortality Mr. Welton had brought out were not 
to be depended upon at all.- It would stagger those who had expe- 
rience of insurance societies to be told that in 1846-50 the death- 
rate among females between the ages of 15 and 25 was 8°9 per 1,000, 
and that in 1871-75 it was 6:7. This was at variance with other 
observations, and this sort of result ran through the whole of 
Mr. Welton’s calculations. Therefore, although he had listened to 
the deductions of the chairman, he doubted the premises. Of course 
there were variations in the rate of mortality in particular years, 
but he thought the changes were small when a long period of time 
was taken into account. As to the very interesting part of the 
paper referring to diseases, there were others who could more com- 
petently deal with it than himself. There were, no doubt, particular 
diseases that had altogether disappeared. ‘They never heard of the 
plague now, and the ravages of small pox were less than they 
were two generations ago; but other diseases seem to have taken 
their place. (The Chairman having pointed out that according to 
Mr. Welton the zymotic diseases had decreased 23 per cent.) 
Mr. Bailey said it would be interesting to know whether other 
diseases, such as diseases of particular organs, had increased. 


The Rev. I. Doxszy said he was sorry that he had not known 
the subject of the paper, because he would have brought with him 
some calculations he had made from the registrar-general’s reports 
on this very question; but the general conclusions at which he 
arrived were to some extent in harmony with those at which 
Mr. Welton had arrived. There had been an obvious improvement 
in the death-rate from 5 years of age to 45 among females, but only 
to 25 among males, above which it had increased in every decen- 
nium. He thought there were certain facts in regard to our manu- 
facturing life that were perhaps unfavourable to the prolonged life 
of children. It was well known that when women worked in fac- 
tories, infant children did not get the attention they required, and 
it was a remarkable fact, that while an increase of about 5 per 1,000 
had taken place in children under 5 years of age, there was no 
perceptible difference between the male and female children in 
regard to increase. These facts might tend to show that the weaker 
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children were cut off in the earlier periods of life; and in harmony 
with the law that had been called “the survival of the fittest,” the 
children that had escaped the discipline of early life might be those 
born stronger, and therefore that might in some measure account 
for the improvement of the death-rate at the ages to which the 
Chairman and Mr. Welton had referred. From a valuable paper by 
a medical gentleman, to whom the Howard Medal had been awarded, 
he (Mr. Doxsey) had come to the conclusion that there had been a 
similar increase in the death-rates in hospitals in the later periods, 
as compared with the earlier ones, and the death-rate had increased 
more among the males than among the females. This was in 
perfect harmony with the law laid down in the paper. He thought 
there could be no doubt that as there had been only a slight increase 
in the death-rate among females between 45 and 65, but in the male 
death-rate at all ages above 25, that therefore there must be some 
cause or causes operating among males which did not affect females. 
The search for these causes seemed to be the object of all statistical 
inquiry on the subject; but what those causes were he did not pre- 
tend to say. He did not think it arose only from the increase of 
drinking, which in later years had taken place more among females 
than males, and yet the death-rate among males had increased 
faster than the death-rate among females. He did not believe that 
the working classes worked harder now than they did forty years 
ago. Perhaps they drank harder, and that might partly account 
for the increased death-rate. Another cause might be the vast 
increase in the use of tobacco among boys. He should be thankful 
to know the relative proportions of male and female deaths from 
those diseases that had so much increased, and which would account 
for the greater ratio of increase of the death-rate among males than 
females. He believed that in the registrar-general’s report, to which 
he had referred, they were all put together. If the registrar- 
general’s report were compared with the essay on the increase of the 
death-rate in hospitals, there could be no doubt of the general prin- 
ciple laid down in the paper, that the death-rate was increasing to 
some extent, and that the increase was principally among the male 
population from 25 years of age to the later periods of life. The 
only other increase was amongst children under 5 years of age, and 
that was equal in both sexes. 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp said he had hoped that the scope of 
the discussion would have taken the turn of seeing how far the 
results given in the paper harmonised with any facts which could 
be brought to bear by way of solution of them. It seemed to him 
the broad fact stated in the paper was that the death-rate up to the . 
age of 25 had lessened on the whole, and that beyond those ages it 
had much increased, more particularly amongst males. If so, there 
must be some reasons for it, but he had heard none stated in the 
course of the discussion. He thought that the increased mortality 
under 5 years of age was generally believed to result from more 
complete registration at those young ages. His own belief, how- 
ever, was that the actual deaths under 5 years of age had been 
less rather than more of late years, and that this resulted from 
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improved medical science, which kept children alive until they 
arrived at the age of puberty, when they died. While, therefore, 
it changed the figures, it did not do any permanent good to 
mankind. Another circumstance which very much affected the 
ages in the direction indicated by Mr. Welton, was the emigration 
of young, active, strong men at the ages of from 15 to 25. This 
would seem to him to leave a weakened population at ages beyond, 
and that weakened population would show a larger mortality than 
if the more vital portion of the population had remained, but this 
was no new feature. The present generation had not been distinct 
from the preceding generation in that respect, and therefore 
although it had some weight, it by no means accounted for the pecu- 
larity mentioned in the paper. One had also to look how far the 
habits of the people or the customs of trade had affected the 
vitality. He thought that the drinking customs of the country had 
a great deal to do with it. These customs had resulted from the 
increase of wages that had taken place in the present generation, 
and the death results from drinking habits were coincident with 
the period Mr. Welton had alluded to. Assuming the drinking 
theory to be true, he thought it applied much more to the males 
than the females. Another circumstance to be taken into account 
was the adulteration of food which had been carried on to a much 
larger extent before the Adulteration Acts were passed. ‘That, 
however, would apply as much to the females as the males, because 
although females did not drink so much as the males, they probably | 
ate a little more. ‘That case of adulteration would not meet 
Mr. Welton’s theory at all. He confessed that, after a consider- 
ation of all the points, there was nothing in itself, singly or in 
combination, which could account for this state of things, and he 
had come to the conclusion that there was something or other 
Mr. Welton had failed to discover which would go to show that his 
facts were reliable, unless indeed the drinking theory was held 
sufficient to account for it all. 


Mr. N. A. Humpurigs, after alluding to the value of the paper, 
said that during the past thirty-eight years there had been a continual 
increase in the mortality of males at all ages. In equal numbers 
living, the relative mortality of males from 1841-50 was 107 to 
each 100 deaths of females; in the next ten years it was 108 ; in 
the next ten years it was 111; and in the last seven years of the 
current decade it had increased to 113 to 100. With regard to the 
particular ages at which the increase had occurred, he thought 
Mr. Welton had brought a great many facts together which might 
probably be made very great use of. The second speaker had 
expressed a decided opinion that there was no change in the general 
death-rate; it was a fact that the mortality remained nearly 
stationary during the three decades 1841 to 1850, 1851 to 1860, 
and from 1861 to 1870; but taking into account the vast increase 
of aggregation in towns, the fact that mortality was stationary was 
in itself evidence of good sanitary work. There must have been 
some counteracting influence at work which kept it stationary. 
Looking at the present decade, of which only nine years had 
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yassed, a vast improvement was observable. In 1872-75 the 
Public Health Acts were passed, and a new era of sanitation was 
_ thereby introduced into England. The registrar-genera] in his 

last quarterly report, pointed out that 150,000 persons had survived 
during the last nine years who would have died if the mortality 
had been the same as it was during the preceding thirty years. The 
excessive increase of mortality amongst males was very striking. 
The diseases which caused this increase appear to be the very 
diseases which are often induced by intemperate habits. He 
_ personally thanked Mr. Welton for the trouble he had taken with 
his paper, which was one of the most useful of its kind that the 
Society had ever had before it. (The Chairman having asked 
Mr. Humphries whether, from his experience in the registrar- 
general’s office, he saw any ground of fallacy in the principal 
point brought out in the paper, that there was increased mortality 
amongst males and not amongst females between the ages of 35 


and 65), Mr. Humphries said that the fact was beyond all dispute. 


Mr. Puitip VANDERBYL expressed his regret that the author did 
not conclude his paper with a summary statement of the results 
proved by the numerous tables. In the table enumerating the 
causes of increased mortality amongst males from 35—606 the author 
did not shew how the diseases named had affected females, or the 
different percentages of increased mortality from certain diseases. 
He believed that the increased use of machinery and the more dan- 
gerous occupations of men would partly account for the increased 
mortality amongst males. With regard to the improved death-rate 
among females, he thought that was to. be accounted for, not only 
by the improved medical skill, but more especially by the use of 
chloroform. As to the causes of death amongst females, 1t was an 
extraordinary fact, that on account of the male infant’s head being 
on an average only half an inch larger in circumference than that 
of a female, if all the births in Great Britain during one year were 
females, 5,000 lives of mothers would be saved in that time. This 
was calculated by the late Sir James Simpson, of Edinburgh, who 
first used chloroform as an anesthetic.. It had been often said that . 
we could prove anything by statistics, but he did not consider that 
the Society was established for such a purpose, and certainly the 
author of the paper did not exhibit any tendency to prove any pre- 
conceived ideas. 


Mr. H. Monoretrr Pavt said that the author, in his paper, had 
stated that ‘‘On the whole, then, the tables show that the striking 
abatement in mortality at ages from 5 to 25 has been attended with 
an ageravation of the loss by death at higher ages, putting aside 
epidemic years, and that such aggravation has been far more con- 
siderable amongst males than amongst females. Hvery circum- 
stance which will help us to measure the extent and to understand 
the causes of this deterioration in the vitality of males demands our 
attention.” Although the author had said “ every circumstance,” 
he (Mr. Paul) did not see in the paper any single instance given 
except the reference in the tables to certain diseases. On looking 
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to these tables, it would be seen at once that these were brain and 
heart diseases, from which deaths at the “higher ages” of males 
had, in the later periods under comparison sensibly increased. He 
referred more particularly to the last table. It would be seen also 
that these diseases were due to certain causes. Allusion had been 
made by a previous speaker to the shortening of working hours, 
but attention had not been drawn to the compression of work. 
There was too much of that in the present day, and the consequent 
strain really affected the vital powers, as did also the excitement 
arising out of constant railway travelling and the using the tele- 
graph system, with all their concomitant evils. If these questions 
were looked at more carefully, results would be found quite in 
keeping with the deductions drawn by the author. 


Mr. Bourne thought that more importance ought to be attached 
to Mr. Welton’s statistics with regard to specific ages, than pro- 
bably Mr. Bailey would seem to accord them. There was no doubt 
whatever that sanitary measures and medical skill had done much 
to preserve younger as well as older life; but as far as middle age 
was concerned, it was quite true that the mode of life in the present 
day had very much to do with increased mortality at the period 
when life ought to be the strongest and most vigorous, and that it 
operated much more unfavourably upon males than upon females. 
No doubt drinking was a very important element in the matter. As 
a temperance reformer, however, it was a source of great gratifica- 
tion to him that there was a very great diminution in the consump- 
tion of alcohol among the mass of the population, as evidenced by 
the failure of the revenue. He would ask Mr. Welton if it had 
ever occurred to him to compare the deaths which took place with 
the marriage rates. The age at which men married had been very 
much extended, whereas females were now married rather earlier 
than formerly. This, he thought, arose very much out of habits 
and practices which tended most materially to affect the health of 
the males. In support of this proposition, he cited the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Ansell, the well-known actuary, in a book pub- 
lished by him some years ago on the statistics of families in the 
higher and professional classes. He (Mr. Bourne) had taken three 
periods of three years each. In the first of those periods the 
number of marriages among the population was 1 in 123; in the 
second, 1 in 121; and in the third 1 in 117; showing that the 
number of marriages in proportion to the population was increasing. 
Mr. Bourne then adduced some figures to show that while the age 
of matrimony was deferred in the males, it was not in the females, 
and that seemed to point to habits of life which would deteriorate 
the vital power of young men, and to account for the increased 
number of deaths amongst them more than amongst females. The 
increase of wages was also another cause; but he took it that it was 
more favourable to females than to males. It was true that the 
males were subjected to a strain of increased hurry and increased 
strain upon their health, arising partly from labour, but he believed 
in a far greater degree to the pursuit of pleasure and a deteriora- 
tion in their habits-and practices. With regard to females, the 
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effect of easier circumstances had been to lessen the amount of 
labour they had to perform, and to put them in more comfortable 
homes, surrounded by more comfortable circumstances ; therefore 
it might be expected that female life would be prolonged, and the 
death-rate improved with regard to them to a greater extent than 
males. So far the inference to be drawn from that would bear 
out the conclusions demonstrated by Mr. Welton’s figures. He 
(Mr. Bourne) believed in the fitness of our organisation and the 
exercise of our powers in obedience to natural laws; therefore that 
the true happiness and welfare of any community very much 
depended upon the fulfilling of the divine command: “Increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth.” 


Dr. C. HE. SaunpeERs said he concurred entirely with the remarks 
of Mr. Bourne. He pointed out that it was acknowledged in our 
lunatic asylums that many cases of general paralysis of the insane, 
and of degenerative diseases of the nervous centres, were due to 
sexual excesses. 


The Cuairman then laid before the meeting, in connection with 
the remarks of the last speaker, a statement as to the rate of 
increase in the different kinds of diseases, for the purpose of guiding 
any further discussion that might take place on the paper. He 
stated that, according to the table at the commencement of the 
third section of Mr. Welton’s paper, the increase in the annual 
death-rates among males between the ages of 35 and 65 in the year 
1875, as compared with the average of 1851-60 (the value of the 
comparison being diminished by the contrast of a single year with 
an average of five years) was as follows: from diseases of the 
kidneys, 86 per cent.; cancer, 69 per cent. ; lung diseases, 37 ; heart 
disease and dropsy, 36°5 ; brain diseases, 31; diseases of the stomach 
and liver, 8; phthisis, only 3°5 per cent.; while from scrofulous 
diseases there was a decrease of 41 per cent., and from zymotic 
diseases a decrease of 23 per cent. The average increase from all 
causes was 22 per cent. 


Mr. Lawson thought that the remarks as to the increase of 
diseases ought to be received with a certain amount of caution, 
because in the periods to which the paper referred there had been a 
considerable alteration in the nomenclature of diseases, and also a 
great improvement in the means of distinguishing them. Several 
speakers had remarked that the diseases amongst men had increased 
as compared with women, but the reports of the registrar-general 
show that among male children under 1 year of age, there was a 
decidedly greater mortality from all the ordinary children’s diseases, 
except whooping cough, than amongst females. in the service to 
which he belongs there was a benefit society. In connection with 
if an inquiry was made some years ago, and it was found that the 
mortality amongst the single men was about twice as great as it 
was amongst those who were married. This fact was borne out by 
an examination made by the registrar-general for Scotland about 
twelve years ago. As to the causes of the higher mortality among 
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unmarried men, no doubt they lived more freely in every way, and 
that told upon their health. Greater indulgence, consequent on the 
increased wages of late years, produced a gouty disposition, to 
which much of the increased mortality from bronchitis seems 
attributable. 


Mr. Rownayp Haminron pointed out that a large proportion of 
the males of marrying age who were in feeble health, remained 
unmarried, while the whole death-rate, so to speak, of these was 
added to the class of bachelors, which would very materially alter 
the conclusion come to by a previous speaker. 


Mr. Wetton, in reply, thanked the Chairman for the analysis 
he had made of the paper. In regard to Mr. Bailey’s obser- 
vations, he said that no one could impeach the accuracy of his 
(Mr. Welton’s) figures without impeaching the registrar-general’s 
reports, from which they had been taken. Speaking of the causes 
of disease, he thought that drink was one of the most potent in 
bringing about a state of things conducive to bronchitis. Hard 
work and excitement at the present time no doubt told upon many 
men, more particularly the middle class. The table showed that 
the increase in the number of deaths by accident was a mere 
fraction to that occasioned by disease. He believed that in sub- 
stance the registrar-general’s tables were correct. In answer to 
the supposition of the Chairman, that the methods adopted by him 
(Mr. Welton) were similar to those of Dr. Farr, he might say that 
he had followed a process which was perhaps more simple than 
that adopted by Dr. Farr, in framing his life table, but whatever 
method was employed, he believed the results arrived at could not 
vary much from those shown in the paper. 
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I.—Financial and Commercial History of 1879. 


THE following introduction by Mr. R. Giffen is taken from the 
Supplement to the Statist of 31st of January, 1880 :— 


The Trade Revival—The Harvest Failure and other Hvents—The Rise 
in Silver—The Drain of Gold to America—Screntific Invprove- 
ments—The Prospect of 1880. 


“ Financially and commercially, 1879 has been a most remarkable 
year. Commencing amid the shadows cast by the great City of 
Glasgow Bank disaster in the autumn of 1878, with credit at the 
lowest ebb, with all kinds of quack remedies for depressed trade 
gaining attention from a suffering community, it promised during the 
earlier months to be one of the most memorable years of cepres- 
sion on record. Credit was so slow in recovering that, even after 
the turn of the half-year, there were fears of new commercial failures 
on a great scale, while the harvest prospects became gloomier and 
gloomier as the season advanced. There were signs, even in the 
early summer, that the current apprehensions expressed were exag- 
gerated, and this journal was honourably distinguished among its 
contemporaries by dwelling on the facts and their extreme signifi- 
cance; but they were quite insufficient to alter the general feeling 
of gloom. Late in autumn Mr. Chamberlain, at Glasgow, and 
other authorities, were still looking forward to a winter of continued 
depression and suffering, and ridiculing the very notion of a turn in 
business affairs being in prospect, much less actually in progress. 
But with the autumn, in spite of the harvest proving one of the 
worst on record, the wheat crop being almost a total failure, 
the long delayed reaction came. One of the earliest promises of 
improvement had been the demand from the United States for 
various articles of manufacture, particularly for iron manufac- 
tures, and in September the orders were on such a scale as to 
precipitate a great rise in pig iron and other products of the iron 
and coal trades. Attention once excited, the movement was 
extremely rapid, orders pouring in for shipbuilding and other 
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requirements, and speculators, as usual, joining in the game. In 
another month the movement was found to have extended itself 
to the other metal trades; to the various raw materials of our 
textile and other industries, including ‘chemicals ;’ to numerous 
articles of general consumption, such as tea, sugar, butter, and 
cheese, as well as grain, all determined more or less by harvest 
failures, but assisted somewhat by the general reaction which had 
set in. The commercial improvement was also accompanied by a 
ereat rise on the Stock Exchange, especially in English railway 
shares, where improvement was stimulated by the actual increase 
in railway traffic incidental to the trade revival. In the end, 
before the year was out, it was found that the reaction in business 
had been one of the most wonderful on record, the recovery 
from the lowest summer price in iron and many other articles being 
extreme, and the animation in almost all the heavy trades being in 
singular contrast to the stagnation at the beginning of the year. In 
the result, then, 1879 is distinguished by its having witnessed the 
commencement of a trade revival unusual for its suddenness and 
distinctness, although for a long period during its progress the 
anticipation was that it would be a year of stagnation and disaster, 
and there was much, not only in the extreme discredit and dis- 
organisation of business which existed, but in the actual out-turn of 
the harvest itself, to justify the anticipation. 

“A great economic movement like this would have been enough 
to distinguish any year, but 1879 has also witnessed other economic 
changes and events of importance. The miseries caused by the 
unlimited liability of shareholders in the disastrous case of the City 
of Glasgow Bank led to the passage of an Act for enabling 
unlimited banks to become limited; under which Act many. of our 
most important banking institutions, including the London and 
Westminster, London and County, and National Provincial Banks, 
have already limited the liability of their shareholders, have begun 
to record the word ‘limited’ after their names, and to admit the 
audit of their accounts as prescribed by the Act. When one thinks 
of the objections to the word ‘ limited’ which formerly prevailed, so 
considerable a change in the banking world in a single year becomes 
every way remarkable. The harvest failure, to which reference has 
already been made, was also of singular importance, both from its 
magnitude and the new conditions of business it illustrated, in- 
cluding the receipt in Hurope of unprecedented quantities of 
American wheat at comparatively moderate prices. That in a 
year when the English wheat harvest, upon the lowest acreage on 
record, yielded a result less than the average, variously estimated at 
from 30 to 50 per cent., the average price of wheat should still 
be far indeed from famine prices, is extremely noteworthy, while 
attention has been forcibly drawn to it by the coincidence of a 
trade revival with the depression in agriculture itself. Another 
noteworthy circumstance of the year has been a recovery in the 
Indian trade, due evidently in part to the material progress of the 
Indian people, which becomes manifest in a non-famine year, and 
in part, as we believe, to the final destruction in 1878 of the bad 
financing which has been the bane of this trade for years. Partly, 
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too, as a consequence of this Indian trade revival, there has been a 
recovery in the price of silver in 1879, which occurred very oppor- 
tunely to confirm the refusal by the Government of Colonel Smith’s 
strange proposal for meeting the evils inflicted on India through the 
fall in silver by a restriction of the rupee coinage, and to put an end 
to fresh propositions for a bi-metallic conference and other bi- 
metallic projects, which made a noise when trade was dull. Among 
other economic events of interest, there have also been the improve- 
ment in Egyptian affairs through the deposition of the late Khedive, 
and the appointment of Hnglish and French controllers, whereby 
the extension of the evils of the defaults on foreign loans has been 
prevented; the success of the Chilians in their war against Peru, 
which has improved Peruvian as well as Chilian finance, because 
the guano and nitrate deposits of Peru have passed into the hands 
of a comparatively honest Government; the improvements in the 
manufacture of steel and increased use of steel as a substitute for 
iron; and other changes. Last of all, as affecting directly the 
money market, and with it the general economic movement, we 
have to record as one of the leading events of 1879 the occurrence of 
a great drain of gold to the United States, the obvious result of the 
conjunction of great prosperity there with the resumption of specie 
payments; the demand for more currency, due to prosperity, 
necessarily taking the shape of a demand for gold. All these events 
combine to make the year 1879 of singular interest, not only to the 
business man, who wishes to find in the records of the past and the 
present a guide to the conditions of business in the immediate 
future, but to the student of economics, who finds in the events of 
the year new illustrations of old problems, as well as suggestions of 
new ones. 

“We may be expected to add, perhaps, that events in the 
political world have also had an important economic bearing; that 
the finance of the Zulu and Afghan wars is a serious matter; that 
the deficits of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are alarming, and so 
forth. But we perceive no necessity for mixing up politics with 
business. Without depreciating the importance of such financial 
questions in their own place, we can easily recognise that any out- 
lay on Zulu or Afghan wars which has occurred is immaterial in a 
business view—that business will ebb and flow pretty much the 
same whether we have little wars or not; one of the worst dangers 
of these wars in a political view arising perhaps from the circum- 
stance that they are wars ‘with limited lability’ and of Little 
economic importance. There is one set of political events, however, 
which may become economically of great importance, perhaps not 
so much to this country as to the other nations of Hurope generally. 
We refer to the alliances and negociations in progress, or alleged to 
be in progress, between Austria and Germany on the one side, and 
Russia, France, and Italy on the other. Good city authorities 
hold that in all probability another war is brewing in Hastern 
Europe, which may become a general Huropean war. Such an 
event would have effects of first-rate consequence in the economic 
‘ot and the share of 1879 in preparing them cannot be over- 

ooked. 
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“The Trade Revival. 


“Dealing in their order with the events thus enumerated, we 
begin with the ‘Trade Revival.’ As regards the description of the 
event we have very little to add to the brief sketch already given. 
There were signs of it, as we have said, as long ago as the begin- 
ning of last summer, the Statist of 24th May last having an article 
openly headed ‘Trade Revival.’ Chief of these sigus was the 
increased purchasing on American account ; but there were also signs 
of betterness in the Indian trade, and the general tone was a little 
more cheerful, although there was still much talk of discredit. Ail 
this, however, did not prevent the reaction, which became marked 
in September, having a sudden and even startling character ; so much 
so that the share of speculators in it was denounced with no little 
indignation. But denunciation had no effect in stopping the move- 
ment. First in the iron trade, as the American demand was felt, 
there was a great outburst of speculation, Scotch pig iron jumping 
up from about 45s. to 67s. in a few weeks, and remaining not far 
under 60s., although it was only towards the end of the year that 
the extreme price touched in the first burst of speculation was 
again reached and exceeded. Then came a burst in tin, copper, and 
the metal trades generally, followed in October and November by 
ereat excitement in Mincing Lane, both in raw materials and 
articles of general consumption. All the while there was an 
equally striking and rapid advance on the Stock Exchange, the 
revival of trade coming at a time when hope had been almost 
extinct, and when no possibility of improvement had been discounted. 
When the speculators began to operate, therefore, there was no 
stock, as the phrase is, and prices were accordingly bid up by ‘leaps 
and bounds.’ Whatever the cause, there can be no doubt of the 
suddenness and magnitude of the rise of prices—which is fully 
indicated, we may add, by the tables in the appendix to this history, 
showing the monthly prices of the leading wholesale commodities, 
as well as the prices at different dates throughout the year of the 
leading Stock Exchange securities. 

“Without repeating the figures in detail, we may refer the 
reader to these tables, noting only one or two conspicuous changes. 
Thus, the prices of metals per ton at the end of each month in the 
second half of the year were as follows :— 
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“Thus, in almost every case, after all the intermediate fluctua- 
tions of speculation, the price at the end of the year is higher than 
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in any previous month, and the rise is generally from 25 to 50 per 
cent. Since the beginning of the present year there has been 
another move upwards, which renders all the stronger the evidence 
of the prices alone as to the steady demand in the trade. Specu- 
lation is quite incapable of bringing about so steady and prolonged 
achange. Similar tables could be made up. for other commodities, 
though the change in iron and metals happens to be most striking. 

“‘ As regards the Stock Hxchange, the conspicuous rise has been 
in English railways, of which the following will give an idea :— 
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“Here, again, it may be remarked tbat the advance has been 
sustained, and far more than sustained, during the present year. 
Speculation alone, without any solid support by real holders and 
mvestors, is incapable of any such feats. 

“There being no question, then, of a reaction in trade of great 
magnitude having occurred, we may confine ourselves to inquiring 
what has been its real extent and causes. Surprising as the state- 
ment may seem after some of the discussion which took place when 
the speculation was going on, we are inclined to say that the 
improvement is very nearly universal among the industries of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The agricultural industry is a conspicuous 
exception, though perhaps, as we shall see, the agricultural depres- 
sion has been itself exaggerated ; but with that exception there is 
improvement almost everywhere. In proof the reader can only be 
referred to the tables of prices already cited, and the trade circulars 
quoted in the appendix. When we find leading firms in a wide 
variety of trades and manufactures all reporting improvement, and 
all speaking hopefully of the future, it is impossible to suppose that 
they are all writing under a delusion. Look only at the list of 
trades as to which this cheerful report of rising prices and. increas- 
ing employment for capital and labour is made :— 


Tron and coal trades.. Leather. 

lta zas Colonial produce: (tea,. sugar, 
ipping. 

hoe dyestuffs, &c:).. 

Woollen.. Chemicals. 

Linen.. Metals generally. 


“ Admitting the magnitude of the agricultural industry, and 
that the great building trades are also rather dull, it is plain that 
in the above large groups an immense mass of the capital and 
labour of the country is employed. The iron and coal trades alone 
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come next in importance to the agricultural industry; and with 
the textile industries all improving, as well as the various metal 
manufactures and “ chemicals,’ what the statement implies is, that 
the metropolis, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland, a 
large part ef South Wales, Cornwall, the manufacturing districts 
of Scotland, and Ulster, have their chief industries in a prosperous 
and improving condition. In other words, the bulk of the country 
has become more active than it was, so that, allowing for the agri- 
cultural depression and the dulness in the building trades, the 
gains exceed the losses. As in such matters itis the strongest that 
wins, the fact that so much trade is better makes it likely that the 
prosperous industries to some extent are drawing the unprosperous 
after them—that depression in agriculture, for instance, is less 
than it would otherwise have been, because of the reaction around 
it, and will probably be less enduring. 

“ This last remark brings us to the question of the cause of the 
great movement. Unless an intelligible explanation can be given 
of it, accounting for the facts, it will be impossible to give an 
reason for anticipating its continuance or stoppage. It will be all 
a mystery, even to the business men whose sound instincts enable 
them to make a profit of the events. But we believe it is possible 
to give an explanation, especially as some reasons for anticipating 
a revival were given in the Statist before the event took place. It 
is easy to prophesy after the event and invent ex post facto expla- 
nations, but not so easy to give the explanations first. This is, 
however, what the Statist has done in the present case. In the 
issue for 21st June last we read :— 

“Tt remains to be seen whether the complete trade revival 
which we are all expecting will come in time to prevent another 
semi-crisis. It seems to be an even chance, it may be admitted, 
that the revival will come in time. There are many favourable 
symptoms, of which the prosperity of the labouring classes, includ- 
ing the agricultural labourers, notwithstanding the bad times for 
farmers and landowners, is one of the most important.’ 

‘“‘ Under the date of 28th June, we read :— 

‘““¢ As the summer passes, the question of the harvest prospects 
becomes more and more alarming. It is all but certain that a good 
harvest, oy even a harvest slightly under the average, would revive 
trade, and, as a natural consequence, send up the prices of stocks 
and shares and investment property of almost every description. 
Things have been so bad, and prices have got so adjusted to the 
badness, that even something not so good as the average might have 
this effect. But the chances seem all against us, and we may have 
to make up our minds to another disappointing year. 

““¢ Still it is possible that the general causes tending to improve 
trade in England may be so strong that even an untoward harvest 
event will not wholly neutralise them. The conjunction of low 
prices of agricultural produce with bad seasons is so unusual that 
it is difficult to predict what the general effect on trade will even- 
tually be. At first, while there have been other causes of general 
depression at work, the conjunction seems wholly unfavourable. It 
specially depresses the agricultural interest, and adds to the general — 
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gloom. But cheap food is the main question after all, and probably 
it will be found, after a time, that while good or bad harvests at 
home are make-weights in the general account of prosperity, or the 
reverse, they are not all important. This appeared to be the case 
in years of activity like 1871, 1872, and 1873, when the harvests 
were under the average, and the same result may again be 
witnessed. It is certainly a most interesting economic problem 
whether trade can revive without a good harvest, and the autumn 
of 1879 may perhaps be destined to furnish a solution.’ 

“Under the dates 12th and 19th July and 2nd August we have 
remarks to the same effect, coupled with the notice of an opposite 
opinion as then prevalent on the Stock Exchange. Finally, on 
9th August, we read :— 

““The question of revival, though connected with, is not exclu- 
sively dependent on what the harvest at home may be. Just in 
proportion to our increasing dependence on foreign food supplies 
will be our independence of home harvests for the adversity or 
prosperity of our aggregate trade. Good harvests abroad, increas- 
ing the surplus which foreigners send us, will increase pro tanto the 
purchasing power of our foreign customers. The purchases 
foreigners make will accordingly affect our home trade, as the 
purchases of our agricultural classes at home will affect it.’ 

‘There is much more to the same effect, but the above will 
give an idea that trade revival was anticipated on account of the 
general cheapness that prevailed, and the fact that some of our 
important foreign customers were profiting by a good harvest. In 
other words, all the conditions of revival were present, except a 
good home harvest, and as that element was believed to be less 
important than it had been, the conclusion was reached that a bad 
harvest would not prevent revival. This conclusion may now be 
considered a settled one. There could hardly have been a worse 
Season than last year’s, yet trade revives. Coupled with the 
similar independence of trade on good harvests, shown in former 
years, this last event has the effect of a crucial test. We must not, 
of course, rush to the conclusion that the old economists and statis- 
ticians were wrong in dwelling on the connection between harvests 
and trade, or that good and bad harvests are now of no consequence. 
On the contrary, the old authorities, men like Quetelet, Tooke, and 
others were demonstrably right. In the circumstances of most 
countries, even including England, a good or bad home harvest 
used to be all-important for trade. The agricultural interest was 
relatively far more important than it is now, while the price of 
food depended on the home harvest because only a relatively small 
supply was obtained from abroad. All that has happened is that 
English circumstances are changed. England has become a country 
where the agricultural population is only about a tenth of the 
whole, while the price of food is not regulated by the home 
harvest but by the foreign. It is the circumstances which have 
changed and not the teaching of economists. And good harvests 
at home still remain important on account of the great importance 
of the agricultural interests. A tenth part is undoubtedly a large 
section of the people, while probably, in ordinary years, their net 
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wages and profits, including rent, exceed a tenth part of the 
national income. The prosperity or adversity of such a class must 
always be a material factor in a question of general trade prosperity 
or the reverse. 

‘“‘ But what, it may be asked, are the usual causes of a revival 
in trade which the eccurrence of a bad harvest at home has not 
been powerful enough to neutralise? Its easy to say that cheap 
food, and cheapness generally, tend to produce revival, but in what 
way? ‘To this, also, an answer can easily be given. The general 
effect of years of depression is to check production. In the course 
of time, most articles come to be sold for a season at prices which 
are below the average necessary to maintain the production. The 
actual falling off of consumption in many directions may really be 
very little, but a slight excess of supply is enough to produce a 
great fall in the market. Production is consequently checked at 
the very time cheapness enables annuitants and capitalists to save 
more than in busier times, and when the reduced wages of the 
labouring classes may even go farther than the higher wages of the 
busy seasons. Ata point which it would be impossible to deter- 
mine beforehand, since no one can tell what the minimum consump- 
tion will be even in the worst depression, and it is probable that 
the minimum changes with the circumstances of each case; still at 
some point the production is suddenly found to be below what current 
consumption requires, and then the turn in the epposite direction 
comes. The movement is usually determined by some special or 
accidental event, as by a very good harvest or by such a demand as 
has lately come to us from the United States; but, once started, it 
acquires a momentum wholly out of proportion to the apparent 
occasion. The truth is, the occasion is not the cause. The real 
causes le deep in the whole cireumstances of the depression itself, 
with its low prices tempting consumption on the one side, and the 
generally diminished or stationary production on the other. The 
production falling short of the minimum consumption, the moment 
this fact appears there must be a rise all round, and an immediate 
impetus in all directions to new production, whieh, of course, 
immediately increases the general consuming power. The impetus 
apparently gains energy and volume from the general desire of 
retailers and other intermediaries: to increase their stocks, which 
had fallen below the average, while the mere feeling that things 
are going to be better helps to make them better. 

‘“In some such way we should explain the usual causes of a 
trade revival, and while there can be no doubt in the present case 
of the extreme lowness of prices which had been brought about, 
the subject indeed of general lamentation a year ago, there seems 
equally little doubt of the general check to production we have 
referred to. As this last point is comparatively new, we may give 
a few illustrations. Thus in the iron trade we find that the pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom, which had been stationary for 
several years, must have tended to be much lower in the early part 
of 1879, since the total for that year, notwithstanding all the 
activity of the last three months of the year, 1s ee below the 
average. The figures are :— 
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Tons. 
LS Gare ek tock sle eat eS cote teent 6,627,000 
OF net th as Aa a8 tale ee A ce 6,742,000 
aris) 4, oe 5 Se Wr Ee a 6,566,000 
LT SR nea Doge 4 pes ea 5,991,000 
circ - SEE Bnet oe MEY See Aapeee 6,365,000 
ff ONE ROP OR ae ey 5 See 6,555,000 
yi | EY I eee Metre eer. Ge 6,608,000 
vt eee TE Te Fee en 6,381,000 
1 Oe esta mabe dls Wi. scan tvicn«deseres 6,200,000 


“The total for 1879 is only estimated, but the estimate is that 
of Messrs. Fallows and Co., of Liverpool, who are usually not wide 
of the mark, the margin for error being also very small. The figures 
tell their own tale. Productien, it is clear, must have sunk toa 
very low ebb at the beginning of last year, as for the whole year it 
is still more than 10 per cent. less than the average of 1872-73, 
and considerably less than the average of years like 1876-77, which 
were undoubtedly years of depression. With population steadily 
increasing all the while, it is easy to see that production must have 
fallen under actual wants. It is on a production thus arranged 
that an extra demand suddenly falls. 

‘In cotton we have very similar figures. The deliveries of raw 
cotton to all Hurope, according to Messrs. Ellison’s circular, 
amounted to 2,136,866,000 pounds in 1878-79; but the total as 
long ago as 1870-71 was 2,161,724,000 pounds, and this has been 
exceeded in several years in the interval. In Great Britain alone 
the deliveries were 1,110,212,000 pounds in 1878-79, which is 
absolutely a lower figure thanin any of the previous eight seasons. 
With all the inflation that may have characterised the trade 
formerly, these figures still show a pause in production which is 
most serious, allowing for the increase of population in the 
interval. 

“As regards wool, we have also similar figures. Messrs. 
Helmuth Schwartze and Co. give the following in one of their 
tables :— 


Total Wool left 
for Home Consumption. 


Average of 1870-74 0.0.0... oh ibe set a 339,000,c00 lbs. 
‘3 a Ligh born od vids BEA: 351,000,000 ,, 
Be C7 ORE a 369,000,000 5, 
Ly Oe PII OF RARER 393,000,000 5, 
is OF SPA Tole 43£2,000,000"',, 
‘y PIONEERS Eo. Ros 319,000,000 4, 


“These figures seem even more striking to us than those of 
iron and cotton. The pause in production must have been serious 
at the last. 

“Shipping, the produce trades, hides, and other trades supply 
other illustrations. It would be needless to multiply instances, 
while we do not say the experience is uniform; there being cases, 
like tea, where an increasing supply, until the very last year, seems 
hardly to have overtaken consumption, and a very slight reduction 
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in the supply has led to a great rise in price. Still it is remarkable 
to notice in so many of the trade circulars the references to a 
diminished production of the raw material as having come to a 
climax in 1879. Theconclusion seems inevitable. The long period 
of low prices seems at last to have been as effectual in checking 
production on the one side, as in sustaining and stimulating demand 
on the other. Now the situation becomes more normal. The 
demand becomes the more active as it cannot be readily supplied, 
and the power of consumption increases with the increase of pro- 
duction itself. ; 

‘Such is the rationale of the trade revival as it appears to our 
mind; and from which we draw the conclusion that the bad harvest 
of last season ought not to have prevented it, as it has not, in fact, 
prevented it. Why should it have had any such effect? It 
weakens, no doubt, the purchasing power of the agricultural classes, 
but most other classes of the community have been enriched, and 
the extra demand is principally, after all, for the requirements of 
a minimum consumption. To some extent, also, the feeling of 
improvement is unconnected with any great improvement in reality ; 
it is small changes in production and consumption, which produce 
all these effects; people are thankful for small mercies. In the 
foreign export trade, for instanee, an increase of 5 per cent., 
which seems very probable in 1880, and which will delight all 
exporters, will still only raise the total value to the level of 1876, 
which shows a great decline as compared with 1873. But because 
the figures increase, everybody rejoices, although the country may 
be no better off, or not much better off, than in 1876. As econo- 
mists view it, there was little cause to be dissatisfied with the latter 
year, but the point of view of business men and of economists is 
not precisely the same. 


“The Harvest Failure and Other Events. 


‘‘There remain to be noticed the other important economic 
events of the year which we have already mentioned. Some of 
them, however, we propose to pass over without farther notice, as 
not relatively important to the immediate development of business, 
always the main topic in such a review as this, however important 
they may be in themselves. The change of unlimited banks into 
limited is an event of this sort. Hventually the transformation 
may have far-reaching consequences, changing the currents of 
investment, through banking shares becoming more attractive than 
they were, and stimulating the growth of banking and joint stock 
enterprise; but as regards the next few years, there will not be 
much difference. The development of business will be much what 
it would have been in any case. For a similar reason we pass over, 
also, the changes in Egypt and South America. It is an important 
matter within a certain sphere that something has been done which 
will improve the finances of Egypt and of the South American 
Republics, and the moral effect, by giving confidence to investors, 
may even be greater than the material effect; but relatively to the 
main influences which affect the movements of English trade, it can 
hardly be said that continued disorganisation in Egypt and Peru 
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would have mattered much. The great current would have swept 
on its course, and these eddies would have been hardly noticeable, 
just as their contributions to the main current will now be relatively 
inconsiderable. It is impossible, however, to class such an event 
as the harvest failure, as altogether secondary in its influence, and 
it appears to demand a few more words of notice. 

‘“‘There can be no doubt as regards the corn crops that last 
season was one of the worst on record. After the harvest each 
succeeding estimate of the yield of the wheat crop, appeared to be 
worse than its predecessor, and these low estimates have been fully 
confirmed by the remarkable falling off in the quantities brought 
tomarket. The reduction of yield must have been at least 30 per 
cent. below the average, as estimated in an elaborate article in the 
Times, quoted in the Statist of 8th November last, and even the 
estimate of 50 per cent. below the average hardly seems too high. 
The barley harvest has also been most deficient, the result being 
peculiarly disastrous to the excise revenue. In minor crops, such 
as hops, there has been quite as serious failure. The season has 
also been far from favourable to green crops and live stock, the last 
agricultural returns showing only a slight increase in cattle, and a 
decrease in sheep and pigs, while the prices of meat have been most 
unfavourable to producers as compared with recent years. Coming 
after previous bad seasons, such an account is disastrous, and there 
is little cause for wonder at agricultural complaints or the ap- 
pointment of a royal commission to inquire into the depression of 
agriculture. <A little consideration would seem to show, however, 
that there are not a few qualifications to the opinion that agriculture 
is altogether ruined, and to the farther opinion as to this depression 
making a recovery in the home trade impossible. The figures of 
the live stock are still very large, and at least show little decline 
compared with what they were several years ago, although good 
agricultural authorities hold that the tendency of the conversion 
of arable into pasture land, is to reduce the stock, while making 
the business more profitable to those engaged. At the same time 
though the price of meat has fallen as compared with a few years 
back, there has been since last summer a great recovery in the 
prices of butter and cheese, so that all the events of the agricultural 
year have not been unfavourable to the agricultural interest. We 
may feel quite certain that while we hear complaints on all sides, 
farmers and landlords throughout the country are not suffering 
equally, and that the results of the year have been more tolerable 
_ to many than at first sight appears. Taking this into account, and 
dealing with the effects of the harvest on industry generally, we 
see at once why the bad result of the harvest should not affect the 
general trade revival. The agricultural industry, after all, is only 
about a tenth of the whole industry of the country ; and although 
the net income from it, received as rent, wages, and profits, may 
usually be more than a tenth, we doubt if it very much exceeds 
that proportion. But say it isa sixth part, we should still only 
have a net income from agriculture of about 200 million pounds a 
year (taking the whole income of the country as nearly 1,200 
milion pounds). This 200 million pounds again may be assumed. 
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to be equally divided between labourers, farmers, and landlords ; 
but the labourers we know have hardly suffered; and assuming 
that the farmers all round have only made half their profits, and 
that landlords have had to give up 20 per cent. of their rents, we 
should arrive at a net reduction of about 50 million pounds in the 
usual return to agricultural industry. We should doubt if the net 
reduction is as great as this, while those concerned have gained like 
the rest of the community in the general cheapness; but even a 
reduction of 50 million pounds is not a large amount if the rest of 
the country is prosperous as it is beginning to be. It is not 5 per 
cent. of the aggregate income of the country. This is why the 
bad harvest has so little general effect. The agricultural industry, 
though large, is far from all-important. The other influences are 
stronger, and the country, as a whole, gains more by cheap food 
than it loses by a bad harvest. 


“ The Rise in Silver. 


‘¢ Another of the secondary events to which we must give a few 
additional words of notice is. the rise in silver. The advance has 
been from about 49d. at the beginning of the year, to between 52d. 
and 53d., the main cause undoubtedly being the improvement of 
the Indian trade, although the temporary suspension of the sales 
of German silver, the diminution of American production, and 
other causes have contributed. There seems little doubt also that 
a farther improvement will take place, the Indian trade keeping 
good, and private capital again seeking an outlet in India. Weare 
a long way from the alarms which were very prevalent a year ago, 
and which made it very difficult to preach patience. The event is 
a most important one economically. A rising exchange helps to 
make Indian trade better, and the fact of recovery proves once 
more that the despairing and pessimist view as to the future price 
of silver is not at any rate to be realised at once—that there will be 
many ups-and-downs in the process, and ample time for the neces- 
sary adjustments to be made by the countries whose currencies are 
affected. The rejection in the early part of the year of Colonel 
Smith’s proposal to restrict the rupee coinage, as well as the failure 
of the officious proposals of the German and American Govern- 
ments for a new bi-metallic conference, were happily confirmed, or 
rendered more easy, by the course of the silver market. The world 
has thus been spared the loss and misery of great currency changes, 
which could have had no other than a disturbing effect on trade 
and commerce generally. 

‘In connection with this silver question we think it deserving 
of note here that the directors of the Bank of England have been 
induced by the course of the discussion to reprint Lord Liverpool’s 
famous book on ‘The Coins of the Realm.’ The publication, it 
may be hoped, will settle the bi-metallic controversy for many a 
day to come. 

‘“‘ Another special event to notice is 


“The Drain of Gold to America. 
“This has been very fully described in the Statist, from time to 
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time, and its bearings discussed. The broad fact is, that between | 
Ist August and the end of the year, about 16 millions of gold were 
shipped from England and France to the United States; and that 
_ this was mainly due to the increasing currency requirements of the 
United States consequent on their good trade. The like require- 
ments in former years had no such effect, because the American 
currency, until 1st January, 1879, was inconvertible paper. But 
since the resumption of specie payments on the latter date, the 
currency has become gold or based upon gold, and hence when 
trade expands and wages rise there, America, though a gold- 
producing country, is also able to take gold from her neighbours. 
The amount abstracted is a large one, and would probably not have 
been parted with so easily but for the great ease of money on this 
side; still there can be no doubt that in ordinary years America 
will absorb gold largely, especially as it appears that the paper 
currency is wholly melastic, the greenbacks being strictly limited in 
quantity, and the conditions of the note circulation being such as to 
make the business unprofitable to the national banks. These points 
have been very fully explained in the Statist, the most recent 
article having appeared in the issue of 3rd January, to which 
reference may here be made. 


“ Scientific Improvements. 


“ Another point to which attention may be drawn is the great 
economy effected in production during the years of depression. 
One of the beneficial results of such a period is the stimulus it 
gives to invention and labour-saving apphances, and such astimulus 
has been given of late years. Great improvements, in particular, 
have been made in the processes for making steel, and in the use of 
steel as a substitute for iron, a source of large economies, for 
instance, in the permanent way expenses of railways. Great 
improvements have also been made in blast furnaces, the capacity 
of a single furnace being increased and the cost of production 
diminished. There is a similar economy in shipping, the tendency 
to increase being in large steamers, which cost little more in fuel 
and wages than smaller vessels, although their capacity is much 
greater. It would be out of place to go minutely into such ques- 
tions here. It is important, however, to remember that the machine 
of production at the present moment is far more efficient than it was 
several years ago. ‘The same labour will produce greater results, 
and a great increase of production, or saving in the hours of labour, 
will be possible. 


“The Prospect of 1880. 


“We come, then, to the prospect for the current year, on which, 
however, we need say little. A review like what has been written, 
in conjunction, at least, with the numerous trade circulars quoted, 
tells its own tale. If we have brought out clearly the nature of the 
past year’s events and of the present situation, the inferences 
should follow of themselves. All the facts and deductions point to 
a continuance of the improvement which has begun. The facts— 
that so many trades are better, that a stimulus is given to pro- 
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duction in all directions, that the harvest failure is really not of a 
kind to affect prejudicially the general movement, as it has not, in 
fact, prevented a start upwards, and that specially the improvement 
in India and America continues to affect us most favourably—all 
point to the one conclusion that the revival of trade is strong and 
genuine, and must be upheld by the causes which have set it in 
motion: for how long a period it is impossible to say beforehand, 
but probably for no inconsiderable time. The orders booked. in 
almost every trade, it is believed, will carry us a great way through 
the present year. We may also believe, according to past experience, 
that such a movement once started will go on augmenting, will 
extend from one trade to another, and will be strengthened by 
incessant action and reaction. No one in such a matter should be 
over confident, knowing what a part is played by the unforeseen in 
human affairs; but the present is a time for hope, and a cheerful 
feeling is no unimportant factor in producing the good trade that 
is hoped for. The revival has given confidence, and enriched the 
leading capitalists and speculators—the people who direct pro- 
duction. Such a stimulus once given will last a long time. 

“It is objected that the rise of prices is an adverse influence to 
prosperity ; that the working classes have their purchasing power 
diminished by the rise in tea, sugar, and other articles of general 
consumption. But to this the answer is, that a rise of prices is the 
essential part of a trade revival, and in its earlier stages does not 
prevent the continuance of improvement. The fuller employment 
appears to compensate, and more than compensate, the consumer 
for the rise in prices by which production is stimulated. After- 
wards, when prices rise still higher, the effect is different, consump- 
tion being checked, and production being rendered unprofitable, 
but we are yet a long way from such a period. Prices have risen, 
but not as yet to a very high level. 

‘“‘ Apprehensions are also expressed respecting the state of the 
money market, and the political complications in the east of 
Europe. But while fully believing that money is likely to be 
dearer, especially if trade goes on improving, we do not think the 
improvement in trade will itself be arrested. Experience has often 
shown that moderately high rates for money and good trade are 
quite compatible. We should doubt also whether the actual out- 
break of war in the east of Europe, though it might check some 
speculation, would have very much influence in the commercial 
world. Even during the Franco-German war of 1870-71, our trade 
kept steadily improving, the chief economic effect of that war in its 
early stage being a brief disturbance of the money market. We 
see no reason why new continental wars, if their duration is 
equally brief, should have any greater effect. Of course, if they are 
protracted, the result would be different. Two or three years hence 
they might be found to assist in the descent from a period of 
prosperity and inflation to one of adversity and contraction. But 
for the present year there would be little perceptible evil, as regards 
our economic development, even in the outbreak of a great conti- 
nental war. We come back to the conclusion, then, that the trade 
prospect of the year is a cheerful one, and that there is little to 
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obscure the prospect—that the hopes generally indulged in have a 
very solid foundation. Barring accidents, the year 1880 should be 
quite as prosperous as 1870, when trade started into life after 
another great depression.” 


The Financial and Commercial History, 1879, with Appendix— 
to which the foregoing introduction belongs—is arranged under 
the following heads, viz.:— 

Trade in 1879—Foreign Trade in 1879—The Harvest of 1879. 


APPENDIX. 





Extracts from Trade Circulars. 


A.—Iron, Coat, CuEmicats, &c.— 
Tron—Coal—Engineering—C hemicals. 


B.—Raw Materiats— 
Cotton— Wool—Flax—Silk. 


C.—Propuce— 
Mincing Lane Markets—Coffee—Sugar—Tea—Canned Goods 
and Preserved Provision T'rade—Wine and Spirits—Oil and 
Seed Trade—Tallow—Wood and Timber—Hides, Tanning 
Materials, §c.—Drugs, Se. 
D.—MIsceLLanzEous— 
Gold and Silver—The German Bourses—Freights—Failures. 


Index to Tables. 
Bank Returns— 

Bank of England—Bank of Franee—Bank of Germany—Bank 
of Austria—Bank of the Netherlands—Associated New York 
Banks—Savings Banks. 

Crzarinc House Returns— 
London Bankers’ Clearing Returns—Settlings on the 4th of the 
Month. 
Stock Exchange Settling Days—Foreign Market Rates of Discount 
--Exchanges and Bullion—Public Revenues—Stock Exchange 
Securities—Trafiic Returns—Pauperism—Prices of Wholesale 
Commodities—Allotments of Indian Council Bills in 1879— 
Supply, Stock, and Prices of Wholesale Commodities—Statistics — 
of Failures. 7 


Il.—The Fires of London during the Year 1879, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


THE following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Annual Report for 1879, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
continuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 1,949. Of these 116 were false alarms, 115 proved 
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to be only chimney alarms, and 1,718 were calls for fires, of which 
159 resulted in serious damage, and 1,559 in slight damage. 

‘These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further on. 

“The fires of 1879, compared with those of 1878, show an 
increase of 59; and compared with the average of the last ten 
years, there is an increase of 85. 

“The proportion of serious to slight losses—159 to 1,559—is 
most favourable, and notwithstanding several exceptional periods, 
as, for instance, the year 1872, I think I am justified in saying that 
the value of property destroyed by fire in London has been less in 
1879, than in any other year since the formation of the brigade. 

‘““The following table gives it both in actual numbers and per- 
centages :— 





























Number of Fires. Percentage. 

Year eae yi Saree 
Serious. | Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. | Total. 
1866........ 326 1,012 1339 25 75 100 
pO Tiscate 245 1,152 1,297 18 82 TOO 
’6B...0.0: 235 | 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
fOO see. 199 1,373 1,572 13 87 100 
PO its 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
4 ees 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
pee 120 1,874 1,494 8 92 100 
Po ont 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
NT Bates OR T54 » 1,419 1,573 IO 90 100 
21D Betest 163 1,366 1,620 11 89 100 
UDG stack 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
OT i acne 169 1,374 1533 10 90 TOO 
PB Aas 170 1,489 1,659 EO 90 100 
ae. 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 roo 





‘“‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1879 has been 96; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 27. 

‘he number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
164, of whom 132 were saved, and 32 lost their lives. Of the 32 
lost, 15 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 17 were suffocated or burned to death. 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,169. Of these 
1,375 proved to be false alarms, and 2,794 were for chimneys on 
fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with handpumps. 

‘‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 52 land 
stations has been 22,184, and the total distance run has been 50,491 
miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been 16,122,128 gallons—in round 
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numbers a little more than 16 million gallons, or about 72,000 tons. 
Of this quantity, about 32,000 tons, or a little more than two-fifths 
of the whole, were taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the 
remainder from the street pipes. 

“During the year there have been g cases of short supply of 
water, 33 of late attendance of turncocks, and 18 of no attendance, 
making altogether 60 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

“The strength of the brigade at present is as follows :— 


52 land fire engine station 
1 movable land station. 
113 fire escape stations. 
4 floating Be 
3 large land steam fire engines. 


34 small 3 

12 seven-inch manual fire engines. 
64. six-inch % 

37 under six-inch Py 


230 fire escapes and long scaling ladders. 
3 floating steam fire engines. 
1 steam tug. 
17 hose carts. 
15 vans. 
3 barges. 
57 telegraph lines. 
106 miles of telegraph lines. 
452 firemen, including chief officer, superintendents, and all 
ranks. 


‘The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 104 by day and 188 by 
night, making a total of 292 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1879 is, unfortunately, 
very large, but this will always be the case as long as the men work 
with zeal and energy. 

“There have been during the year 297 cases of ordinary illness, 
and 69 injuries, making a total of 366 cases, of which many were 
very serious.” 


From the tables appended to the report the following particulars 
are obtained :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 
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Number of Fires. 























Number,| ~ Occupations. IManY RY CaM PITT crak voli: 

1879.| 1878. | 1877.| 1876. 
Lid Prrwrate OUaGs Succes, ancl clin ns tek ee ae 399° | 858 | 321 | 327 
PM CLOGS OS 255 5 upinedeene eotiand tang Rooks Redussyedtoscaste 172 | 2038 | 195 | 193 
Bye VACUUMLIENS tev estuae out tonuntecttoces orem at ante ae 58 | 60 56 58 
elie wOL ee TOUSES 5.7. es ester ae ae ee 3210126 21 17 
Dp Cabinet imakene, 85. anneal SRR aU Sat) 27 30 30 
folds) LITA DOTS Wi\a he ress vokthaeatpi eee maa aeel edesne: S0ut 2g 25 22 
7. Wc Ourand:colourmen ..\...42-0n<cepeetate-aeen aes 29.| 28 25 31 
SGeil-g LO DACRONISGA noi. csecrtuatnen Ce aa eee 24 22 15 8 
9 | Greengrocers and fruiterers .............000c00+ 25 Lo 13 aly 
10 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters: ................ 25 30 23 30 
17 ibootiand shoe wiakers 232.02 ae a ae 24 21 17 22 
S20 4) Bail dere’. cxsuseeustieasiaeh: samraee eri abeb eee bat esssbal ty 24.| 14 Pm} 21 
13 PoE 8) Cor Nem PRR RR MA MRED: al" Se 23 19 21 25 
14 | Under repairs and building ...................0 23 | 36 23 20 
LD e GPOCRTS LUA ees ee ee nee ae 20 | 28 29 25 
16 | Booksellers, binders and stationers ............ 18 15 II 22 
17 | Carpenters, &c. (not cabinet makers) ........ 17 7 6 15 
18 fies dip RU RAR aad Miki ee oes a tae at 17 9 16 8 
FL WES ELGS ceesetacastasche os os tenet ak vee vuten eet stactiar cee 15 11 20 15 
2A) ah Real way 6 1h steak i (Sst een aoe, Sheen 15 7 6 17 
AWS Wig aout toh eV ba fe ge OP Re ena ee ee RD AO 144, 24 10 9 
22 CSA RAGIN Grete Keren sa, cet were ttsanansapetoeoto 13 10 IO 14 
POU SIM ALINE BLOLO-ACRLOED \,.cr<.chearxdasskossenteses sities 13 4 o 3 
RaW DRO eterens ya Sate. s2)Sobceiat asunes suas ntact: Feta Whe’ Ie ke 6 6 
25 | Coal and coke merchants ............c.:cceccceeee: 12 5 9 o 
26 COOWTECEIOUETS Bil A s.sssccereeduomesieleces dienes 12 15 4 12 
27 | Engineers and machinists.............ccscesesenee 12 9 4 13 
28 | Furniture makers and dealers ................04 es 5 12 
29 { Chemists (including all chemical labo- \ = ” 5 6 

WA GTNCS) ING oii ih oss Baceceuneds neo miecnaroieats 

BO SAR PINAI NO EO KW ois gut va ncn raveocd ec cc aes eeees ae 1] 9 22 41 
31 | Hotels.and club houses..................00sersess ni 14 13 10 
32 | Looking glass and picture frame makers...) 11 7 5 7 
BD TE FIT UOPAI Meme aesc = qiovtes eoncsPicausugiReb eee te aca Bg 16 13 
BA +] Beetahop KeOpers ........ccccc.nsensenodasedsdyentsncen LO, 3 8 11 
SD. |. Purricrs Quai ksHners |W. ...s0 3. ctdiot.cheaeeseee 10 | 10 5 6 
36 | Refreshment rooms ........,scsececccscscssesrsssevese LO, ¢)) shb-Ge. cae 11 
AT ih eR UN NLS ER gos on sens anr eh apse ag 10 4 6 3 
BES fn | CLL OOUS MRM eRN IMIR TER Ts ok si usornenendoateatcrsaemaamresseeees 10 4, 2 14 
OD ths UOC ICE eat crincesaosertsnsssorounde «fugu duos mmteese sees LOW (LO 14 10 
1239 a) hee ee ee 
Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ 479.| — — — 
Le 7ie —_— — —_— 








(L) A list of the fires classified under the causes to which they 
have been assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of 
occurrence :— 
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: Causes, i au 
ME RUS WEE san ectcs ve csebretese tov as dete cevaces coe esa aT ART TTIOITd. LWibcedpelnnccncdersiwevereyts 402 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown GOWN) ..........cssssscsccssscssenescersnsees 256 
3. Defective, or improperly set—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &e. 183 
BR CONTE LL 8" CoO. aro 53.5 ct ucnovndecete saves re hameabieoneopaprscdeeer be conte ads ase oa 004 a7 
Re (LT PIOUS WHS) be en cncSakoh Soaciaeas. ctiboncs ued TsusScMeciess Lngrey badd eadns Peesaoooh 146 
RE Oa Soto t Aveta cst sin clhdede scnanchacs on seepenbosed sea! cobunvetecton tos Sotig ties tore tespuaitdasanees 108 
7. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, EC. ....sccceeeeeres go 
By Children playing with fire, matches, &C.  .........0...--ceseseneunseiccccssosacegeeveones 64 
TRS OT TT. NI ott sk NER anc cas sad MEM sw ceadiunsRct dre, svc hice Otis aee cee acne 48 

RM 1 AIM VIN BLO VOB Soon cts anos saree boppogteevs coasaracosiadorcauciegwineodtosoesvusnsee et 40 
BE LEG 8 phage cnc eh yeas ckstcns ascv arate cicocsnesnsosveaeih seonessdeodendh onde devessal Cover ssweste | 39 
Pee woinge over, or upsetting of Tat, Pitch, QC. ..,....nscerssssrrsosorsesesevscsencors 30 
BMS PURITIENLODAGOO! “Liitietovd nelbisoty «kode sndscbe spreads col bequieonedesesbuasiied cuesbblNde aeese 24. 
14. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame oe eseeeseeeees 24. 
PM DONLATOOUS TET TROLL, wv. /obhin bibtoad ved ndonsamnutcbekahiahobdhiaptoasacehideoseusitulleceieetits 20 
Pitame slaking by rain and otherwise © ..........s.s..cnsedoddesssssveceerstsadeacacssebsodicn 14 
ET CENA BGIVOS ce abate ase accede vant gehiaievtidon esse /odadowesust acess oChoenevoapeeniine 14 
MM DER TEURE ME rs nin neg tetnereecagediaters sno ict reeteeseact erie fess aasoetak dhacescal eotyendioosnesh II 
ME TLIO UL ISDS DIG sues caves nepsastnapeay rere toon etanasect ecconges nib ense sneteodensdes anes steudoxsaas & 
MMT OUECTLASISIN usc eeassncseqsogs ot evessoveectvapeds-seervepaqeen cde adreecesthevahnnsactansetbieasesdecces 5 
SUIMPOUBTIOOUS,, VATVIINS ELON) 9) G02 25, ccsasccsavacsesosvsnacpsaesaceceortsanneapesionsicences a3 
oN gh Atel Liat hd aes RO ie iy a 1,718 


(c) The usual summaries attached to the report for 1879 
further show: that of the months, the greatest number of fires 
occurred in December (211), and the smallest number in July 
(113); that of the days of the week, the largest number of fires 
(268) occurred on Saturday, and the smallest number (212) on 
Monday; and that of the hours of the day, the greatest number of 
fires occurred between the 7th and 12th hours p.M., and those most 
exempt from such disaster were the 5th to the 11th hours a.m. 

With reference to the daily summary, the following table, which 
gives the totals of the fires for each day of the week for the last 
ten years, shows on the average that the largest number of fires 
occur on Saturday, and the smallest number on Monday. The 
annual average number of fires for the last ten years is 1,647. 
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‘Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. eave ce Thursday. Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 























L8702)| 2.00 252 2.58 266 300 258 ber 1,946 
G7 Ect) 28,6 202 249 302 271 258 246 1,842 
eae DE ty dev 206 213 207 220 220 229 1,494 
ShOs.cc 202 209 237 199 2,30 243 228 1,548 
VE h eee 228 2.28 195 240 231 2.29 1,573 
O75 sch 0200" 203 234 227 2,36 209 229 1,529 
RAG 200 -218 226 235 242 221 220 1,632 
Uh aa oO? 218 212 224, 243 216 2,28 pies 
R/ Sachi 22.00 191 oy fe - 234 214 236 2a 1,659 
79 4. eas 212 234 257 264 251 268 1,718 


’ 
ee ee 











Total...| 2,346 | 2,189 | 2,354 | 2,846 | 2,460 |2,343| 2,486 116,474 





The condition of the brigade is reported to be in all respects 
satisfactory, and Captain Shaw in his report recommends two fire- 
men for special merit in saving life from fire, who collectively saved 
six lives during the year. 





WI.— English Literature in 1879. 


THE following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of 31st December, 1879, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“ Comparing the yield with that of 1878, we find that the total 
of books issued during the year is 5,834 against 5,314 in 1878. 
Of these 4,294 are new books, 3,730 being the number of new books 
chronicled for 1878; of new editions there are 1,540 as against 
1,584 new editions in 1878. Tle various classes show compara- 
tively as follows, new books and new editions together :—Divinity 
is 40 per cent. in advance of last year in point of numbers; 
education has the same increase; fiction and juvenile works are 
about on a par with those of 1878; law, jurisprudence, &c., have 
afforded about 20 per cent. more books in 1879 than in 1878; 
political and practical matters, art and illustrated books, about 
half as many again as the preceding year; geographical research, 
travels, history, &c., show a large increase; as against practical 
treatises, poetry, and the drama are not so well represented, being 
fewer by some sixty or seventy books; of the rest we may say, 
that about the average increase is kept up. 

“It is worthy of remark, that the relative activity of the year 
just ended, is greater than the gross numbers lead one to think. 
The proportion of new books as compared with new editions is in 
1879 much greater than in 1878. In 1879 the new books are 
not far from three times the number of the new editions; in 1878 
the new books were about two and a half times as many as the 
new editions. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1879. 
Total of 
Subjects. Jan, | Feb, | Mar. |April.|May. |June. | July.| Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. eee a 
for the Year. 
Theology, sermons, | |*73| 36| 51| 64| 91] 51] 47/ 58} 28] 97|103| 76] 775 
biblical, Kc. ........ 435) 27) 27:| 20) 438) .20|/- 21) 12) 12% 23) 45 b> 26311 
—— 1,086 
Hducational, classi | |*94| 59] 49| 51] 69] 37| 26| 34| 34] 53] 64| 43| 618 
ewe et (| 482) 27| 26) 20) 14/11/15) 17|° 6) 17), 20] 10) 215 
a wk Lg g 
Juvenile works and||*13| 7| 5| 10] 12} 8| 8| 9| 4] 82] 25|] 20| 153 
0 + 3 4, 4, 9 8 4| — 4, 2 8 5} 10; 61 
—— 214 
Novels, tales, and) |*51| 36] 44) 44) 49} 40] 42] 28] 23] 92] 72] 86! 607 
other fiction ........ 728| 17| 33] 22] 44) 83/°384) 89] 20] 58] 41} 87] 406 
— 1,013 
Law, jurisprudence, | |*15| 11} 7} 8] 15; 7} 12) 4/ 4] 6) Ih] 2} 102 
| ae aHey) 6 6} 4) 6) 4) 5 z 5h 4) 5 2| 55 
per 
ee le 4) 5) 8] 6} 18] 8] 18] 11| -8| 8| 12] 11] 99 
ee (P38) 1 —|—] 4) 1)/—) 8] BF 2] 38} 2) 22 
and commerce .... BS Re 
Arts, science, and ||*34/} 17} 7| 17| 30} 380| 19| 15| 5] 39| 31] 24] 268 
Mistreated works {[|+ 4; 2) 4| 11/ 8| 8] 5] 5]. 6] 7| 14] 11}. 83 
aN Shs 
Voyages, travels; |)#19| 13| 19] 7| 38| 25) 15| 11| 7| 24) 27| 26| 228 
wee (1410). 81 4) 21110] 10l*- 6) 9) Bie 6| B-6! 7o 
BGeAICI..............+0 ey 208 
History, biography, | |*32| 21) 21| 25) 36| 17| 28| 17] 12| 38] 35| 37| 319 
TPT E TE sascevcs oncouns 7 6 6 9; 6 6} 3 8 6 4} 14) 11 5| 84 
waa, 403 
Meery, and the|/*16| 9/ 18} 10) 18] 17| 15] 65| 8{| 16) 12] 21) 150 
rane) 15.0.0... t+ 4) 5) — SAO INS ES Sip Ab -o5 | 6) 4l 
— 19! 
Year books and]/|*57/ 16) 14) 12] 20] 20| 24/ 7| 6] 22) 80] 58] 286 
serials in volumes f{ | + —)}—}|—} —} — | — | — | — | — | — | — | 
sen 2.3.6 
Medicine, surgery,]/* 9| 5] 16) 8| 15/ 18] 15] 9| 8] 23] 14] 6/.186 
— woh eS Cath gbeoieg oe ets | la ass 
— 189 
Belleslettres, essays, | |*15| 9| 15] 12|-17) 11) 9] 4] 2] 17] 12] 18] 186 
monographs, &. f|¢ 3); 1) 4| 6] 1| — LA Ae LE TA 35 cine 
Miscell ae 
Miscellaneous, in-) |, i 
eluding pamphlets, he = ne ae % - e: ay 4 ri ie a om 
not sermons............ t 
BS SIS Cat kA ALT) viele lle ae md AI 
643 | 384 | 480 | 416 | 624.| 446 | 400 | 340 | 206 | 697 | 653 | 595 - 
5,834 
* New books. + New editions. 


a 2 Sa SS SS LEEDS oY 


The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions :— 


{2 
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1878. 1879. 
Divisions. 

New New New New 

Books. | Editions. | Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 531 208 775 3E1 
Educational, classical, and philological... 424, 162 613 215 
Juvenile works and tales..............sessoeree 319 129 1p3 G2 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 447 432 607 406 
MOMS FULIS PIUGENCEs OCG, Gi..ucn-cespaceo} one qers 93 36 102 55 
Political and social economy, trade and | | 133 48 99 ae 

COMMOEPCE 42 tdsy,¢- epson eisncom aeea 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ ' 119 28 268 85 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 147 68 228 40 
Tr istoxy, ‘DIOPTS PIV, AGC, en .nstea tees odie sen tp 312 118 319 84 
Poetry and, the dramay,,.....cc5..itcsacnpsropaones 200 156 150 41 
Year books and serials in volumes ........ 225 15 286 — 
Medicine; surgery; qe. {ties ..chieesnpelscn 176 Bo 136 53 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &e. .... 409 122 136 43 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 195 5 422 a 
IGE BOLINOIUE Westaiccracteeveds csvars cto nceveen posses 








3,730 1,584 | 4,294 1,540 
i ae | 





IV.—German Literature of 1878 and 1879. 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of 2nd 
February, 1880 :— 


‘Systematic view of the literary productions of the German 
bookselling trade in 1878 and 1879, extracted from the Bérsenblatt: — 











1878. 1879. 
1. Collections or sets of works—literary history, 
Hiblionmpliet oclug! aR Nik te 278 
ies f ADUVETAIOY at teri ete Ae ps ceushinne n+ -cporeetccduegurocohe temtes: Be 1,246 1,304 
3. Law, politics, statistics, trade .............seecceeees 1,319 1,683 
4. 'Therapeutics, veterinary ............scisscsscssseseeoess 789 732 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy ............ 793 841 
Bo.) EP DiLGg ip na Ba tates estes bh von np styrene deeded osshneegenvied 164: 139 
7a. Education, German school-books, physical 
OCU CR OTe ernie tes ops cerpncve +h cree vasee ane ccactvasnes 17% 15741 
7b. AUvenile bOOKE Wi mies Miky vine iinconiiitcneecide 443 434 
8. The classics and oriental languages, anti- 
PUTER, TP THOLO EY iii seoscacsencntacnecess-chees \ no aes 
9. Modern languages, old German... 448 485 
10. History, biography, memoirs, letters............. vert 699 680 
11.) Geography nad Travelin iasieccssscsnesstcvcssavctac 311 306 
12. Mathematics and astronomy .........ceceseeeeees 151 158 


LB: Wear, ippology sacite amatenekedeer-ctnnee-.cnenteaun 350 337 
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1878. 1879. 

14. Mercantile science, technology .......sssseseeceeees 577 B79 
15. Machinery, railways, mining, nautical ............ 382 384. 
16. Hunting and forestry ........ erase Han eE ret ten ees 118 103 
17. Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening ....| 386 421 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poems, drama, Xe. ........ | 1,181 1,170 
19. Fine arts—painting, music, &c.; shorthand... | 571 584. 
20. Popular literature, almanacks..............ccceceees 715 642 
Zl. Freemasonry ............... dss eS Laat oie ca uate teak 20 21 
PT REOCLATIOOURS” .. 5. cercccacusaecceccisoarsecsoyecssibcsenceuterenee 340 378 
NEA ln Bin hes aha ied Act AK. ekp stave comnreihs epcb ei ct 293 300 
OGG eer Date: 2a Vk Loe Aleck sinetns 13,912 14,179 





V.—LHmigration and Immigration in the Year 1879. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s Report to the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, relating to Emigration from, and Immigra- 
tion into, the United Kingdom in the year 1879 :— 


“Sir,—In submitting a year ago the tables of emigration 
and immigration for the year 1878, I had to call attention to certain 
changes in the figures, as compared with the years immediately 
previous; the number of emigrants having increased, while 
immigration continued to decline, so that the balance of emigra- 
tion, t.e., the excess of emigrants over immigrants, had increased 
in still greater proportion than the increase of emigration itself. 
The figures of increase and decrease were, however, so small, as 
only to raise a presumption that emigration had once more begun 
to augment after declining for several years; it remained to be seen 
whether the current would continue to flow, and would flow more 
strongly, in the direction in which it had set. The tables of 1879, 
which I have now to submit, appear to answer the question in the 
affirmative. There is a farther increase of emigration in 1879 over 
1878, that increase being also more considerable than the similar 
increase in 1878 over 1877; there is also a farther decline in 
immigration, and consequently a farther considerable increase in the 
excess of emigrants. It is also noticeable, as we shall see, that 
some of the concomitants of the increase of emigration in 1878 are 
again observable as regards the much larger increase of 1879. It 
is again to the United States and British North America that the 
additional emigrants have departed ; the increase in the emigration 
to Australia, which had not fallen off as that to the United States 
and North America had done, being inconsiderable. 

“The exact figures as to the increase of emigration, decline of 
immigration, and increase of the excess of emigrants, are as 
follows :— 
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(a) Increase of Emigration. 























° . E 7 t 
Bats ae pe BGtias Sndlirich 
Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1879................ 2195163 164,274 
5 ff TORT e 147,663 112,902 
Ti CPCARC ~, hictercissasnrcess 69,500 51,372 





‘“‘Thus the increase of emigrants of all nationalities is 69,500 as 
compared with an increase in 1878 over 1877 of 27,692 only; and 
the increase of emigrants of British and Irish origin only, the 
main fact to deal with as far as this country is concerned, is 51,372 
as compared with an increase in 1878 over 1877 of 17,707 only. 
These increases, it will also be remembered, compare with a decline 
which had been going on for several years down to 1877. 


(b) Decrease of Immigration. 














A). & ; Immigrants 
eee) ii Brianna 
Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1878 ............ 77,951 54,944 
, 070 ees 83.093 37,936 
Decrease in 1879 .vssessess- | 23,978 17,008 





“Thus the number of total immigrants has fallen from 77,951 to 
53,973, and the number of immigrants of British and Irish origin 
only has fallen from 54,944 to 37,936. The decrease in 1879 as 
compared with 1878, is also greater than in 1878 as compared with 
1877. 

“It clearly follows from these figures, that the excess of 
emigrants in 1879 must have been much greater than in the two 
previous years, as will be more clearly perceived from the following 
additional summary:— 


(c) Increase of Excess of Emigrants. 





- , Emigration 
\ | o Laie i 
Total Emigration and Immigration 
and of Persons of 


British and 


igrati a ear 
Immigration. Trish Origin only. 

















Number of emigrants in 1879.0... 217,163 164,274 
a WAT STAG ee Seas rceseenes- 53,973 37,936 
Excess of emigrants ............ 163,190. 126,338 
Corresponding excess in 1878 ..........04. 69,712 57,958 
m Gh Py ems 38,123 31,305 


> Ihe pedo ners phe ke 44,665 38,065 
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“Thus the excess of emigrants—the loss of population to the 
United Kingdom through more people going to places out of 
Europe than come back from those places—is very much greater 
in 1879 than in any of the three previous years. As regards 
persons of British and Irish origin only, the excess of emigrants 
in 1879, amounting to 126,338, is more than double the excess in 
1878, which amounted to 57,958; more than four times the excess 
in 1877, when the figure was 31,305 only; and between three and 
four times the excess in 1876. From being only nominal in the 
previous two or three years, the emigration in 1879 has, in fact, 
risen to an appreciable total. 

“Into the causes of this increase of emigration this would 
hardly be the place to enter, as there are no data obtained in the 
collection of the statistics themselves which throw light on the 
matter. I may be permitted, however, to suggest a reference to 
the statement in my report for 1875, in which I drew attention to 
the decline of emigration, which always appeared to occur in years 
of depression in this country and the United States.* The coin- 
cidence of the present increase of emigration with a revival of 
trade which has been making progress in the United States for the 
last two years, and in this country during the latter part of 1879, 
appears so far to confirm the view that a great falling off in 
emigration is among the signs of adepressed period in this country. 

‘“‘ It remains to be seen, however, whether the amount and rate 
of emigration will, with the revival of trade, return to their 
former level, or whether the tendency is not to a gradual but still 
appreciable decline from period to period. The degree of falling 
off in 1877 and 1878 was certainly very remarkable, but it is 
difficult to compare it properly with earlier years on account of the 
imperfect record, or rather absence of record, of immigration 
which previously existed. In the absence of a better test, then, 
the actual decline of immigration at a time when emigration 
Increases appears important. It would seem to be a natural 
inference from this circumstance that there is always a certain 
amount of “tentative”? emigration, and that of those who go’away 
a larger number stay in the countries to which they depart in good 
times than in times when trade is depressed. Thus the diminution 
of immigration in a year like 1879 is a sign of the operation of 
causes which are likely to promote emigration for some time after- 
wards. By-and-bye, as emigration increases, immigration will 
increase too, till at last, when the tide is again turning, immigra- 
tion will be large in the face of declining emigration, and there 
will be a small excess of emigrants ; but for the present, judging 
by past statistics, we seem to be at the comparatively early stage of 
a new tide of emigration. In confirmation of this opimion, it seems 
sufficient to glance at No. 15a of the tables annexed to the Report. 
It will there be seen that between 1870 and 1873, emigration and 
immigration both increased, but there was very little increase in the 
excess of emigrants; that in 1874 there was a large decrease of 
emigration coupled with a large increase of immigration, so that 


* This report was a departmental paper only, and was not presented to 
parliament. 
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the excess of emigrants showed a large diminution, the exact 
contrary of what is now occurring; and that from 1874 to 1877 
there was a steady decline of both emigration and, immigration, 
but more in the former than the latter, so that the excess of 
emigrants declined. It seems reasonable to infer that the present 
movement is likely to follow the same course, and. will be followed 
by an increase of both emigration and immigration, accompanying 
a considerable net emigration, and then by a decrease of both, 
accompanied by.a very small net emigration. Of course I do not 
put forward any such opinion authoritatively, the sole object being 
to call attention to what seems the bearing of the figures when 
compared with those of former periods. 

“Tt has already been stated incidentally that the principal part 
of the increase of emigration, as was the case last year, is to the 
United States and British North America, in which, as I had often 
occasion to point out in former reports, the chief falling off in 
previous years occurred. The point seems deserving of fuller 
statement. The inference from the former falling off was that the 
natural stream of emigration was to North America, and the 
emigration to Australia was only steadier because it was not so 
completely self-supporting; and this inference is apparently sup- 
ported by the direction of the stream of emigration when trade 
becomes good. Almost all the increase goes to North America and 
very little to Australia. Thus, taking all emigrants, including 
foreigners, we find that out of a total increase of 70,000 in 1879, 
compared with 1878, no less than 53,000 is an increase of emigra- 
tion to the United States and g,ooo to British North America,. 
leaving only 8,000 as the increase to all other places, including 
Australia. The increase to America, moreover, is about 65 per 
cent., whereas to Australia it is very little over 13 per cent. 
Dealing with the emigration of persons of British and Irish origin 
only, we find that while the total increase as above stated is 51,372 
persons, the increase to the United States only is 37,112 persons, 
and to British North America, 7,300 persons, leaving only 7,000 as 
the increase to all other places, including Australia. Here, again, 
the increase to North America is 69 per cent., and to Australia only 
about 12 per cent. And we get a still more striking comparison, 
when we look at the figures of the excess of emigrants for a series 
of years, as exhibited in the following table :— 

Destinations of Excess of Emigrants over Immigrants among Persons of 
British and Irish Origin only in the Undermentioned Yeurs. 





_o Excess of Emigrants in 
Country of Emigration 


























pad Tae 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
United Stutesetcia:geteee (—) 143* 603 20,654 71,758 
British North America. ............ 25706 2,033 4,448 14,455 
Avistralasian Sci ieee 29,617 25,501 .| 32,272 35,992 
Al loother parts, iactcsbs sis: cemeuerss 5,885 3,168 584 4,133 
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38,065 31,305 57,958 126,338 





* Excess of immigrants. 
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“Thus, of the whole addition of 69,000 to the net emigration 
last year, 51,000 is to the United States, 10,000 to British North 
America, and only the remainder, or 8,000, to all other places. The 
increase in the case of the United States, again, is from 20,654 to 
71,758, or more than 240 per cent.; and, if the years 1876 and 1877 
are compared, is practically an increase from zero to this large 
figure. The increase in the case of North America is from 4,448 to 
14,455, or about 230 per cent.; and in the years 1876 and 1877 is 
from about 2,000 to 14,000, or a multiplication of the minimum 
number by seven times. But the increase in the case of Australasia 
is from 32,272 in 1878, and 25,501 in 1877, to 35,992 in 1879, or at 
the rate of rather more than 10 per cent. in the former case, and 
rather less than 30 per cent. in the latter. In other words, the 
natural stream of emigration to North America, which was almost 
wholly suspended in 1876 and 1877, and which began to flow a 
little in 1878, has once more swollen to dimensions greatly in excess 
of the comparatively steady emigration to Australasia. 

‘¢ Another sign of what appears to me the increase of natural 
emigration in 1879, is the circumstance of its corresponding very 
closely to the increase of steerage passengers outwards, the number 
of cabin passengers remaining stationary. We get the following 
comparison :— 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers Leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years 1876-79. 


Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 











41,900 96,322 038,222 
37,147 82,824 119,971 
43,168 104,495 147,663 
43,928 173,235 247,363 











‘There can be no doubt that, as a class, emigrants go as steerage 
and not as cabin passengers, and the increase of steerage passengers 
is practically an increase of emigrants. 

“ Another subject which has been specially dealt with in former 
reports is the composition of the emigration from the United 
Kingdom. It has been shown that the proportion of Irish persons 
in the total emigration from the United Kingdom, which used to 
be 50 and 60 per cent., and as late as the five years ending 1875 
amounted to 34 per cent., had, since the latter date, fallen to 24 per 
cent. Now it would seem that, while the numbers are again 
increasing, still it is only part passu with the increase of the 
numbers of English and Scotch emigrating, the proportion being 
still 25 per cent. only, as compared with 26 per cent. in 1878 and 
24 per cent. in 1876 and 1877. 

“ The following table showing this isin continuation of a similar 
table in former reports :— 
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Statement of the Number and Proportion of Persons of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Birth respectively, in the Total Emigration of Persons 
of British Origin, at Different Periods. 





English. Scotch. Trish. 
Period. Per- Per= Per- Total. 
Number. centage Number. ye 8°} Number. | °°" a Be 
0 0 0 


Total. Total. Total. 























Three years, 1853-55} 211,013 | 30 62,514 g |421,672| 61 4695,199 
Five years.... 66-60} 243,409 | 39 59,016 | 10 |315,059| 51 |617,484 
oy ... 761-65) 236,838 | 33 62,461 g |418,497| 58 | 717,796 

» we 266-70] 868,327 | 43 | 85,621 | 10 [400,085] 47 | 854,033 

3 we 771-75) 545,015 | 56. | 95,055 | 10 [829,467] 34 | 969,537 
weari1876 Lae 73,396 | 647 10,097 9g | 25,976] 24 {109,469 
soto ila J ealanly 63,711 | 67 8,653 | 9 | 22,8381] 24 | 95,195 
5 DTS. niga eat 72,323 | 64 | 11,087] 10 | 29,492] 26 }112,902 
oy Ligailehed Sais vss sae esaese 104,275 | 64 | 18,703 | 11 | 41,296] 25 |164,274 








‘“‘ How small the total of Irish emigration still is, as compared 
with that of former years, is shown by the following table, which is 
likewise continued from former reports :— 


Annual average, 1861-70 ..........s00 81,858 persons 
Ger Ng Mgt AS Ale by rca eee ie care ha eS OOu. eee. 

OEE oltre cera nae ety (ee 

4 Se ices eld eg nda WA Fe 83,692 re 

MET Cece th cde ene ae 66406 1%; 

aa (he SO Men, PURE foe BT eect 41,449 3 

ie) ATL Se 2 2 Re ieee Pace Beate abd ser 26.0 Oeae. 

Sl ELAR See ee ome iit 2 2 Pe 22ySZEO sy 

nog ha Ce a ROE Aste ie RE re AEE y. PN DONA C2. delle, 

eg oe ik eee Pree A sf 1,206 a5, 


“In proportion to the population, however, the Irish emigration 
is still larger than that of Great Britain. 

“The usual tables have been added, showing, in detail, the 
number, sex, and destination of the emigrants, distinguishing 
between adults and children, and between married and single 
among the adults, and showing also the occupations of the adults. 
With regard to these, the only point to which I would call atten- 
tion, on comparing the tables with those of former years, is the 
great increase of certain classes of emigrants of British and Irish 
origin during the past year. The ‘general labourers’ number 
28,504, compared with 13,701 in 1878, and 9,816 in 1877; the 
‘farmers’ number 5,382, compared with 3,296 in 1878, and 2,477 
in 1877; the ‘miners and quarrymen’ number 3,933, compared 
with 1,176 in 1878, and 1,428 in 1877; the ‘males, occupation not 
stated,’ number 13,353, compared with 10,995 in 1878, and 9,767 
in 1877; the ‘females, occupation not stated,’ number 37,594, 
compared with 27,363 in 1878, and 23,531 in 1877. In such classes 
as ‘gentlemen, professional men, merchants, &c.,’ there is hardly 
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any change in 1879, compared with the two previous years, a fact 
which seems to lead to the same inference as the increase of steerage 
passengers during the last two or three years, while the number of 
cabin passengers has remained stationary. 

‘Tables are also given, as usual, containing a statement of the 
number of emigrants embarking from different ports of the United 
Kingdom, particulars of detention money recovered by emigration 
officers, and statement of remittances by settlers in the United 
States or British North America to their friends in the United 
Kingdom, besides comparative tables. I may again repeat, how- 
ever, the observation in my last report, that the data as to the 
remittances by settlers to friends at home are necessarily most 
incomplete, and the figures are only given quantum valeant, and to 
continue those formerly published. 

(Signed) ‘*R. GIFFEN.”’ 


VI.—Rates of Infe Insurance Premiwms. 


Tue following is taken from the Statist of the 17th of January, 
1880, being No. 7 of a series of special articles on ‘“ Insurance 
Companies’ Accounts,” that have appeared in that paper :— 


“In the course of the various special articles which we have 
published, and which we have in preparation, on the accounts of 
the different insurance companies, it has been necessary to refer in 
each case to the rates of premium charged. The ideal company is 
of course one which charges the lowest possible rate of premium 
consistent with safety, at the same time using up the smallest 
possible portion of that premium in expenses and proprietors’ 
profits, and investing the funds to the best advantage in suitable 
securities. Hence the primary necessity for referring to the rates 
of premium, while there are other secondary reasons, such as the 
comparison of the proportion of expenses actually incurred, and the 
proportion allowed for in the loading, among companies charging 
the same, or nearly the same rates of premium, and the comparison 
of the amounts returned as bonuses, the companies which charge 
the highest premiums being of course bound to give the largest 
bonuses, if their policy holders are to be treated equally. But it is 
not easy to compare the rates of different companies. They have 
mostly different scales, according as the policy holders are entitled 
to participate in profits or not, and according to other conditions 
of insurance. In comparing particular scales, it is found, as it 
ought to be, that there are different premiums for each age, from 
20 or even a lower age to 50 and upwards, and that the companies 
are not uniformly dearer or cheaper at all ages, but that some which 
are cheaper than others at ages under 30 are dearer at the ages 
above that, and vice versd. How, then, find a common term of 
comparison? Hitherto, following a usual practice, we have com- 
pared what are called the ‘with profit’ premiums to sure 100/. 
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at death at three ages, viz.: 21, 31, and 41; but this is not wholly 
satisfactory. It is right, we believe, to select the ‘with profits’ 
premiums for comparison; most of the business of insurance 
companies being insurances for the whole term of life, with a right 
to participate in profits—in mutual companies the whole of the 
profits, and in proprietary companies three-fourths or four-fifths, 
and sometimes nine-tenths of the whole. But the method assigns 
no relative value to each of the three ages, and a more extended 
comparison would clearly be useful. We propose to give such a 
comparison in the present article. For this purpose we have com- 
pared the ‘with profit’ premiums for the whole of life of the 
different companies at the ages between 26 and 4 inclusive, these 
being obviously the ages at which the bulk of insurance business 
must be done; and to obtain a single figure for comparison, we 
have added together the premiums at each age, sixteen in all, and 
divided them by this number of sixteen, so as to give the average 
or mean of the whole. To be scientifically correct, we should have 
compared all ages and allowed each to enter into the average only 
in the proportion of the amount of business done at that age to the 
whole business, but this would be obviously impossible, there being 
no general statistics embracing all companies of the ages at which 
insurances are effected; while even if it were possible, there would 
be the further difficulty that the proportion of business at each age 
done by a particular company would vary from the general average. 
It seems to us, therefore, practically useful, though not scientifically 
perfect, to compare the premiums between 26 and 41 in the way we 
have done, that is, assigning an equal value to each age. Our 
readers will, of course, understand that the companies might be 
ranged somewhat differently than they are on our list if the com- 
parison embraced allages, and if each age affected the comparison 
only in proportion to the actual amount of business done. All we 
have proposed to do is to make a list which may be useful in the 
absence of anything better.* 

‘“‘ The general results of the table are obvious enough. Out of 
ninety-two companies which we have been able to include in our com- 
parison, having an aggregate premium income of 12,163,751/.,+ it 
appears that there are fourteen companies, with an aggregate pre- 
mium income of 2,424,812/., where the mean annual premium at the 
ages 26 to 4:1, to insure 100/. at death with profits, exceeds 2. 16s. 3d. ; 
that there are twenty-six companies, with an aggregate premium 


* As our table shows, our authority for the premiums charged is the statistical 
returns to the Board of Trade, under the Life Insurance Companies Act of 1870, 
sixth schedule. In all cases we have taken the last returns in the blue books, and 
it is possible, of course, that there are one or two instances where the companies 
have since altered the scale of premiums. In one instance, the Equitable, where 
there are no recent statistical returns in the blue book, we have taken the figures 
from the published tables of the company. 

+ As the number of companies and amount of premium income dealt with are 
different from those in our article of 9th August last, showing the proportion of 
expenses to premium income, it may be useful to explain that it has not been 
possible in all cases to compare the companies in our former list, some of them 
taking weekly payments, and there being other difficulties. 
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income of 4,563,109/., where the mean annual premium exceeds 
21. 15s., and does not exceed 2/. 16s. 3d.; that there are thirty-three 
companies, with an aggregate premium income of 3,114,g10/., where 
the mean annual premium exceeds 2/. 13s. gd., and does not exceed 
2l. 158.; that there are eleven companies, with an aggregate 
premium income of 1,036,124/., where the mean annual premium 
exceeds 2/. 12s. 6d., and does not exceed 2/. 13s. gd. ; and that there 
are eight companies, with an aggregate premium income of 
1,024,796/., where the mean annual premium does not exceed 
21. 12s. 6d. The bulk of the companies, numbering seventy, are in 
the second, third, and fourth lists, their aggregate premium income 
being 8,714,000/., or 72 per cent. of the total; and this means that _ 
most of the companies have average premiums at the ages referred 
to not differing in the most extreme case by more than about 63 per 
cent., that being the difference between a mean annual premium of 
2/. 16s. 3d. and another of 2/. 12s. 6d. A considerable addition 
might be made to this from the lower part of the first table, where 
the mean annual premium exceeds 2/. 16s. 3d. by a very small 
amount; but the facts as they stand are very striking. Whatever 
differences there may be at particular ages, still between 26 and 41 
on the average, there is great likeness in the premiums which our 
insurance companies charge. The difference between 2/. 16s. 3d. 
and 2/. 12s. 6d., considering the objects for which insurances are 
effected, and the proportion of the payment, as a rule, to the whole 
income of the insurers, is practically inappreciable. It amounts to 
a difference of 1/. 17s. 6d. on the sum required to insure 1,0001., the 
difference, namely, between 28/. 2s. 6d., the sum required at a rate 
of 2/. 16s. 3d., and of 261. 5s., the sum required at a rate of 2/. 128. 6d. 
To aman whose income would suggest the expediency of an insurance 
for 1,000/., the difference between 28/. 2s. 6d. and 26/. 5s. would 
hardly be appreciable. On an income of 500/.it would not be more 
than o'4 per cent. Security being the main element sought in 
insurance, the least shade of doubt about the cheaper company 
would justify and induce an insurer to seek the dearer one, when 
the difference between cheaper and dearer is really so little. The 
limits of difference as regards many particular companies are of 
course still less. 

“Nor can it be said that at certain ages the differences are 
greater. Looking down the different columns it will be seen that 
at the extreme ages, where the differences are apt to be greatest, 
these differences are still very limited. The highest at the age 26, 
in Tables II, III, and IV, is 27. 6s. 8d., and the lowest 2/. 2s. 4d., 
which is at most a difference of 10 per cent.; while the highest 
at the age of 41 is 3/. gs. gd., and the lowest 3/. 4s. gd., or a 
difference of 7 per cent. only. At the intermediate age, which 
appears to be 34, the rates correspond with singular closeness to the 
mean of the sixteen ages, the highest being 2/. 16s. 1d., and the 
lowest 2/. 12s. 4d. An examination of the tables will show that 
the rates do approximate about age 34, those having the same mean 
which start with a relatively high rate at 26 having a relatively low 
rate at 41, and vice versd,and the ages from 380 to 34 being the 
point where the two different scales approximate. Why this should 
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be so—why the companies should not be uniformly higher or lower 
all through, as ought to be the case if they have the same scientific 
basis, is an actuarial question on which we need not enter. But it 
is obviously of practical interest to an insurer to know that while 
the mean annual premiums of the bulk of imsurance companies at 
the insuring ages vary little, the extremes of variation at particular 
ages within the same limits cannot be very much greater, and are 
insignificant in a question of security, which is his main object in 
insuring. ‘This conclusion is absolutely demonstrated by the tables 
which we have arranged. 4 

“There remain two tables—Table I and Table V—about which 
a remark or two may be added. A portion of the former, and 
perhaps the whole of it, with the exception of the single company 
that heads the list, which occupies a peculiar position, might even 
be included with the second table, and still much the same remarks 
we have made would apply. The difference between 2/. 18s. 5d., 
which would then become the maximum, and the minimum of 
21, 128. 6d., would still be comparatively immaterial in respect of 
the main question for an insurer, while the difference would be still 
less, of course, between the maximum, and all but the few com- 
panies near the minimum of 2/. 12s. 6d. The extremes on either 
side would also be extended in no greater proportion, the maximum 
at age 26 becoming 2/. gs. 1d., and at age 41 becoming 3/. 11s. 9d., 
instead of 2/. 7s. 8d. and 3/. gs. gd. respectively. Adding the 
premium income of Table I to the premium income of Tables IJ, 
III, and IV, the result would be that out of companies with a 
total premium income of 12,163,751/., the companies with a 
premium income of 11,139,000l., or g14 percent. of the total, charge 
rates of premium which differ so little from each other that the 
slightest shade of doubt about the security of a cheaper company 
ought to incline the insurer to the dearer. Of course the premiums 
being ‘ with profit’ premiums, a great difference will be made by 
the various management of companies in respect of the risks they 
take, the rate of interest earned, and the proportion of expenses to 
the premium income, but the latter are the vital points and not the 
differences in the rate of premium. A company with premiums 
5 per cent. lower than a neighbouring company, a difference which 
will include a wide range of companies, may manage so very much 
better as not only to give more ample security than the dearer 
company gives, but to insure a larger return to the policy holder in 
the shape of bonus. As regards most of the companies, therefore, 
as between themselves, the comparison of their premiums only ° 
serves to increase the importance of the other vital points to be 
examined in insurance accounts. 

“A more interesting point arises upon Table V, that which 
includes the cheaper companies. These are only eight in number, 
with a premium income of 1,024,796/. only, or 83 per cent. of the 
total, so that they are obviously a class apart from the others, and 
it is obvious that if we were to include them we could no longer 
say that the differences in the rates of premium charged are alto- 
gether immaterial. No less than three companies are included, with 
mean premiums of. 50s., or 5 per cent. lower than the minimum of 
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Table IV, and there is one company—the Scottish Provident—with 
a mean of 46s., or 12 per cent. lower than that minimum. Between 
these companies, and especially between the last of all, and the 
companies in Table I, as well as the highest in Table II, there is 
manifestly a great divergence, amounting in the extreme case to 
214 per cent., which is a very different matter from differences of 
premium amounting to 5 per cent. only, or perhaps amounting in 
extreme cases to 740r 10 per cent. It may be true that an insurer, 
if there is a shade of doubt, should still prefer the dearer company, 
even a difference of 214 per cent. being only the difference between 
29/. 5s. and 23/. in an insurance for 1,000/., or a percentage of less 
than 13 per cent. on an income of 5o0o0/.; but the divergence is so 
great as to suggest that there is a difference of principle in the 
methods followed—that the higher rates are deliberately adopted, 
or at least continued in practice, not because they are necessary for 
safety, but for extrinsic and incidental advantages. What these 
advantages may be will be a point for consideration; but if the 
cheaper companies are right in their practice, as far as safety is 
concerned, the choice as between them and the dearer companies 
cannot necessarily be given to the latter, on the score of safety, on 
a mere consideration of the premiums alone. 

“Such is an account of the tables themselves, and we may now 
proceed to discuss some of the points they suggest. To some 
extent the remarks already made have raised some of these points, 
but explicit discussion may be useful. 

“1. The great divergence between the cheaper and the dearer 
companies raises an important point. If the cheap companies are 
perfectly safe, as they seem to be, what is the advantage or dis- 
advantage of insuring in them compared with the dearer com- 
panies? The extra charge for the latter above what is required for 
safety seems very large. One of the very cheapest companies, the 
Kconomic, has a proportion of 85 per cent. of expenses to its 
premium income; and the still cheaper company, the Scottish 
Provident, has a proportion of 10°9 per cent. Adding to this latter 
figure the percentage by which the premiums of the companies at 
the top of the list exceed the lowest, or say 20 per cent., we make 
out the loading in the highest premiums to be at least 30 per cent. 
As some of the companies with these high premiums work with a 
proportion of expenses of only 5 per cent. or less, which is obviously 
sufficient, it would thus seem, on a mere comparison of premiums 
alone, that the excess of premiums in the case of the dearer com- 
panies above what is required for safety amounts to 25 per cent. 
The same conclusion would be enforced by a consideration of the 
position of other companies in Table V, or at the bottom of 
Table IV, where the proportion of expenses to premium income 
amounts to from 12 to 15 per cent., companies whose position and 
general reputation entitle them to be regarded as safe. It would 
also be enforced by an examination of the non-participating 
premiums of some of the dearer companies, these being about as 
low as the participating premiums of the Scottish Provident, and 
yet, it may be assumed, leaving some margin over. The excess 
above what is required for safety in the case of the dearer com- 
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“panies may even be more than 25 per cent., but we state a figure 
which appears to be justified by a comparison of the practice of the 
companies themselves, quite apart from actuarial discussions, into 
which we do not enter. The question, then, is,-what advantage an 
insurer gets by paying this 25 per cent.P The advantage would 
seem to be this—that the whole excess is an investment. An 
insurance of a certain sum being required for contingencies, the 
insurer voluntarily adds to his premium in order to save indirectly 
what he might not save directly. He assumes that he provides 
sufficiently for the contingency of death if it should happen soon, 
and if he lives to pay many high premiums the excess will be prac- 
tically saved, and his family will receive it. Along with this goes 
a belief that probably the dear companies are the best and safest, 
as they have a larger margin, and some such idea, it may be sup- 
posed, helps at least to reconcile the insurer to paying a high 
premium. And this belief and practice are not without excuse. 
Certainly the general practice of Hnglish companies and of 
insurers with them is not to be condemned off-hand as unreason- 
able. All that need be pointed out is that an insurer paying a high 
premium necessarily counts on greatly adding to his policy by 
bonuses; that these bonuses enter into his calculation; and that 
an insurer paying a low premium is content with a more exact 
arrangement. The latter acts with more theoretical correctness, 
but the usage of the former is practical and English-like, and 
eminently safe. 

“2. As between most of the companies, there is no necessity 
for regarding the rates of premium in judging of their manage- 
ment in respect of the proportion of expenses to premium income. 
A well informed correspondent in our columns suggested that it 
was not quite fair to compare companies having low premiums with 
companies having high premiums, for the same expenses, calculated 
on an income from premiums at a low rate, would bear a larger 
proportion than when calculated on an income from the same 
number of premiums at a high rate. But where the difference 
between the rates of premium is 5 per cent., or less, this would 
obviously be immaterial. A proportion of expenses amounting to 
ro per cent., in the case of a company having 5 per cent. higher 
premiums than its neighbour, would still amount to no more than 
103 per cent. in the case of the latter company. Where the differ- 
ence was 10 per cent., an amount of expenses giving a proportion 
of 10 per cent. in the one case would still only give 11 per cent. in 
the other. Even where the difference of premium is as great as 20 
per cent.—an extreme instance—an amount of expenses giving 
a proportion of 10 per cent. in the one case would still only give 
12 per cent. in the other. Where the differences in the amount and 
proportion of expenses to income are at all serious, the consideration 
of the difference in the rates of premium would not, as a rule, affect 
very much one’s judgment of the management of a company. The 
lower the rate of premium, besides, the more necessity for care 
about the expenses, the margin being so much smaller. 

“3. As already suggested, the important thing, as between most 
of the companies, is obviously not their rates of premium but their 
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management. ‘The rates varying within limits of 5, 7,and even 10 
per cent., it is quite plain that differences in the care with which 
risks are taken, in the rate of interest earned, and in the proportion 
of expenses to premium income, are more vital to insurers than 
differences in the rates of premium. The insurer must judge as 
best he can of these points, especially taking care, as regards the 
rate of interest earned, to steer between the Scylla of companies 
which are timid and lazy, and invest in solid securities enough but 
without getting the rates they might obtain with greater vigilance, 
and the Charybdis of other companies which venture too much 
among securities not of the first class for the sake of a higher rate. 
But as regards one of these points—the proportion of expenses to 
premium income—the table we formerly published, and the essential 
part of which we now repeat along with the statement of the pre- 
mium, becomes an invaluable help. It is obvious that the point is 
of cardinal importance. It may well be that a company charges 5 per 
cent. more than a neighbour, but if the neighbour spends 15 per 
cent. or more in expenses and profits, and the first company only 
5 per cent., it is the first company clearly which it is most advan- 
tageous to insure with. Unhappily, as our table shows, there are 
even greater differences between companies in the proportion of 
their expenses to premium income. Insurers cannot be urged too 
strongly to look to this point. The explanations of companies 
where the proportion is highest, as to their getting new business 
and the like, ought, of course, to be weighed, and our readers must 
understand that we are not discussing at present all the bearings of 
this question. We are only urging, in view of the great similarity 
of premiums at the insuring ages, its very great importance. 

‘““ With these remarks we lay the tables of comparative pre- 
miums before our readers. Apart from all other uses they have, we 
cannot but believe that they will be useful for reference, and they 
will be useful to ourselves at least in our future articles in ‘ placing ’ 
the respective companies we discuss.” 
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Tables showing the ‘‘ With Profit” Premiums for the Whole of Life to Insure 1001. at Death 
the Mean of the Premiums at these Ages ; also the Amount of the Premium Income of each 
in Order from the Highest to the Lowest Mean Annual Premium Charged.* [From the 
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* In the case of companies doing a foreign or colonial business, the premiums for the home 
+ These payments, it is stated, are calculated to allow a reduction of 60 per cent. after 
t Return for half-year only. 







d.\''§. d.| "8. d.| 2 d. $. .¢.)\.3 
6| 57 9 3 | 60 - 65 3|67 = 
1} 52 8 5 9 58 5159 10 
1| 52 3 5 9 58 5|59 10 
1| 52 3 5 9 58.5 (59 16 
Bs. p07 - I 58 6/59 11 
11| 49 4 8 9 57 ~-\58 
1r| 50 1 4 = 56 10/58 5 
7| 50 8 9 2 56 9/58 2 
7| 50 8 9 2 56 9/58 2 
7|/ 50 8 9 2 56 9|58 2 
6} 50 7 9 Z 56. 9|58° 2 
3| 50 5 a I 56 9/58 2 
4| 49 6 8 4 56 6/58 
10] 50 — 5 9 56 6457 ra 
Il. Companies with a Mean Annual Premium — 
dis. des VA) 8. dis. Od SSS ee 
10/48 1l|50 2/51 4/52 7/54 -|55 8/57 5 
4149 Glso 9/52 -|53 4/54 8156 1/57 7 
9/49 -|50 4/51 8/53 1/54 6/56 -|57 7] 
8/48 10/50 1/51 4/52 9/54 38/55 10/57 6 
8/48 ll} 50 2/51 6]52 11/54 4/55 10/57 5 
8/48 11) 50 2/51 6)52 11]54 4/55 10/57 5 
8|48 11|50 2/51 6) 52 11/54 4/55 10/57 5 
8148 11)50 2|51 6/52 11154 4/55 10|57 Sam 
8/48 1l|}50 2/51 6]52 11/54 4/55 10/57 5} 
6149 7Ti50 8/51 10/53 1/54 4/55 8/157 I 
11/49 2)50 4/51 6) 52 9154 2\55 7157 ae 
3/48 5/49 9/51 lis2 7154 lise’ 81 57am 
4|49 6/50 7/51 10)53 -|54 4/55 8157 — 
7149 8]50 9/51 11/53 -|54 31/55 6/56 11), 
7149 8|]50 8/51 10}53 -|54 3/55 6/56 10 
7148 8/49 9/50 11/52 -|53° 6155 -|56 Gi 
4|48 7|49 10/51 1/52 5/53 10)55 5|57 =a 
-|49 1|}50 3/51 5/52 7/53 10|55° 3/56 Gam 
9/49 3/50 -|51 -|52 3/53 9155,-3)57 =m 
2/49 3)50 4/51 5/52 7/53 10)55 21/56 Ti 
7148 9/49 11/51 2/52 6/53 10|}55 3/56 OFF 
21/48 5/49 7/50 9152 -|538 5/55 -|56 Th 
4148 7|49 10/51 1\52 5158 9|s55 1/56 Ge 
-|48 4149 6/50 9/52 1/58 6/55 -|56 8I 
7147 11/)49 2/50 6/51 10/53 4| 44 111/56 SH 
7147 11/49 2/50 6 )51 10/53 4/54 11/56 8] 
§ Amalgamated with Scottish National. 
| 
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f the undermentioned Life Insurance Companies at the Ages from 26 to 41 inclusive, with 
Company and the Proportion of Hxpenses to that of Income ; the Companies being Classified 
‘Statistical feturns to the Board of Trade under the Life Insurance Companies Act of 1870. | 
Premium Exceeding 21. 16s. 3d. 
a a ar a 





















































Mean 
Baer. 3) 88. |. 89. | 40. 3. 41, ||, Annual 
Pre- 
mium. 
emipeae ds. 'd.| §. d.| s. dis... di) s.! d, 
9/70 9/72 9] 7491497 -—179. 8] 62 10 
4/62 10/64 6] 66 2|67 11/69 9] 58 
4/62 10/64 6] 66 2/67 11/69 9] 58 
4|62 10/64 6] 66 2/67 11/69 9] 58 
10/63 9/65 9| 679/69 9/71 9} 58 
7162:7\)64 7/°66.8|68 10/71, 8] «57 
sol 8/63 6) 654/67 4/69 5) 56 1 
8|61 3/62 11| 648|66 6|/68 5] 56 1 
9/61 3/63 -| 646/66 3/68 2| 56 
9/61 3/63 -| 646)]66 3/68 2} 56 
8|61 2)62 11) 645 |66 3/68 2| 56 
8|61 2/62 9| 646/66 3/68 2] 56 
aot 6163 -—|'65°1 167° 4169 6] .56 
5|61 1/62 8| 6441/66 1/67 11] 56 
Exceeding 21. 158. and not Exceeding 21. 16s. 3d. 
Muad.|s. djs. d. d s.- dls. ad. 
W599 4/61 2/63 3 6/69 9} 56 
159 1|60 8|62 4} 11|67 10] 56 
so 3/60 11/62 8 R168 Shes 5 
js93|61 1] 63 - 9|68 6] 55 1 
159 -—|60 9/62 6} 3/68 4) 55 
| 59 - |60 9/62 6) 3/68 4] 55 
mp9 — |60 9/62 6} 3|68 4] 55 
imo — |60 9/62 6 3/68 4), 55 
159 -|60 9|62 6 31/68 4/]i 55 
158 7|60 2) 61 10 5/67 41 52 
iso 7160 3/62 — 9167 9} 55 
feo 1 |60 9/62 7 4168 5] se 
586/60 -|61 7 -|'66 9] 55 
6584/59 9/61 4 7166 4] 55 
1583159 9/61 3 7166 8| 56 
mse 6160 3/62 3 6168" Oh 56 
58 6|60 2/62 - ey ee Re at 
582159 8\/61 4 1|66 10] 55 
758 3/60 -|61 3 307 dil ke 
jee |09 661 1 6|66 5] 55 
ese 3159 10/61 6 —|66 10} 55 
| 58 3 |60 -|61 10 10,08 «1 geet 
158 2/59 10/61 7 AN ET sc hilt BBs 3 
fee.4 |GO 2/62 — it a a 
58 5 |60 4/62 4 6/68 7] 55 —- 
158 5|60 4/62 4 6/68 7} 55 — 


business are taken 
seven payments. 
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|| Including in expenses 141,000l. of special new business charges. 


Proportion 
Premium of 
Expenses 
Income. | to Premium 
Income. 
£ Per cnt. 
307,629 3°9 | London Life+ 
142,367| 10°2 | Rock 
254,784 8'o | Law Life 
149,706 5°5 | Equitable 
39,408} 50°5 | Positive 
136,264 8°3 | Hand-in-Hand 
MLR 98 3 Colonial 
158,222} 13:1 | Norwich Union (N.S.) 
204,345] 13°r | Scottish Equitable 
579,194} 109 » Widows’ Fund 
178,940} 11°6 »  Amicable 
138,960} 10°9 | Royal Exchange 
22,5671 53°5 | United Kingdom 
103,249} 12°3 | West of England 
2,424,812 
£ Per ent.. 
81,046] 12°47 Mutual 
140,067] 10°7 Legal and General 
86,310] 12°2 | Pelican 
157,712 9°4 | Briton Med. and Gen. 
14,280| 25°. || National of Ireland 
256,025 9°4 i Provident 
182,836] 14°6 Provident 
91,582] 12°4 |} Atlas 
28,619) 23°8 | Marine and General 
132,103 977 Eagle ft 
66,203} 11°9 National 
147,814 oP Metropolitan Life 
32,427] 19°58 Provincial 
51,232] to'9 University 
97,523| 14°2 Union 
129,617] 14°6 Eng.and Scottish Law 
309,894) 11'9 | N.British & Mercantile 
81,442} 13°4 Imperial Life 
328,454) 14'4 Life Assoc., Scotland 
115,500} 11°9 Guardian 
159,609 |, 15°2 Scottish Union § 
413,717|  26°4 | Gresham 
95,303 20't |,’ General 
1,134,170] 50°3 |, Prudential || 
99,181 10°7 | Alliance 
130,443 | 14°3 Sun Life 
4,563,109 
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III. Companies with a Mean Annual Premium 
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8 d's. ail s.od.| sods sd) s.0.d) sds Sod sid sane 
PROUALIOE nian vis .chocisccse. 02 44. 1145 4| 46 8147 11/49 4/50 8)52 11538 Ti55 1156 Oi 
London & Provin. Law}45 1/46 3] 47 5 |48 8/49 10/51 1/52 4/53 8/55 1/56 6] 
Law, Property, and Life] 44 11|45 11) 47 1 |48 3/49 5150 8/52 -|538 51/54 10/56 5] 
Liv.and Lon. & Globe*/ 44 11|46 -] 47 1 {48 8/49 5]50 8/52 -|53 5] 54 10/56 5] 
London and Southwark| 44 3/45 6] 469 |48 1/49 4/50 8/52 -|53 4/54 10/56 5 
HUTA PORON of. cswhSn2e-bwass.by. 44 5/45 7| 469 |48 -|49 3/50 7/52 -153 5] 54 11/56 6 
British Equitable ........ 44 1/45 3) 46 5 {47 8/49 -|50 4/51 9/53 8) 54 10156 6 
Midland Counties ........ 46 6/46 5] 47 6/48 S8]49 11/51 -|52 2/53 5]54 91/56 2 
Caledonian ..............00-+. 45. 3|46. 5] 47.7 |48. 9] 49 10]50 11) 52..1153 5154 6156 ie 
Sovereign. yi 5) asset aoak 44.10/45 11] 47 — |48 2/49 4/50 7/52 -|53 4) 54 9156 3) 
London Assurance........ 45 -|46 -| 47 2 |48 4/49 6150 8/52 -|53 4/54 9|56 3) 
BAA WLEDOT ort iet slates. 44 9/45 10] 47 —- |48 2/49 4/50 5]51 9/53 3)54 91/56 7 
United Kent i: .......:-..5.: 45 31/46 3/47 4|48 649 8/5011] 52 2153 Fi54 11156 38) 
ESO Veal Datu ct setae tse 2 coors 45 3/46 4/47 6148 7l49 9/51 -|52 2153 5]54 91/56 2 
AY OFRSHVG) pace feces 44 6/45 9] 47 —-|48 4/49 71/50 5] 51 9/53 2l«eq 8j56 8] 
CQIGED iting sche tiwd leh: 44 10/45 11) 47 1 |48 2)49 4/50 6/51 9/53 1)54 5156 —-} 
Scottish Commercial ....|44 8/45 8); 46 9 |47 11/49 1/50 3/51 6152 10/54 4)/56 — 
Commercial Union........ 44 9/45 11] 47 1 |48 38/49 5150 Ti 51 9 [538 -|54 4155 9 
Scottish Imperial ......... 44 71/45 9) 47 - [48 2/49 3150 ‘5151 8152 I1lis4g 4155 10 
Westminster and Gen. |43 9/45 —-| 46 4147 7/48 10}50 -—|51 4/52 8/54 31/55 10 
Scottish National f........ 43 10/45 2} 46 6|47 O9}49 -]50 2/51 6153 -|54 6155 10 
Patriotic of Ireland ....1}43 9/45 -| 464147 7/48 9/50 ~—|51 4152 9154 3155 10 
SEAN EDS etyaateeeiesGten nes 43 9/45 -| 46 4147 7/48 9/50 -|51 4152 9]54 3/55 11 
Masonic and General....}43 9/45 -| 46 3 147 6148 9/50 -/51 3/52 9/54 3/56 —]} 
United King. Temp. ....143 10/45 -| 46 4/47 7/48 10/50 -|51 4/52 9154 3155 7) 
Cler. Med. and General] 43 9/45 -—| 46 3 |47 6|48 9|50 -|51 3/52 9154 3/55 QF 
Equity and Law............ 44 3/45 3] 46 5 147 8/48 10})50 1/51 6/52 11]}54 3/55 10 
Standard £5... t0%,.. 44 1/45 3] 46 6 |47 9/48 11150 Lls51 4/52 8154 1155 8) 
Imperial Union § ........ 44 11/45 1) 461147 2/48 5/49 8Sls51 2/52 8]54 2155 8] 
Great Britain ........00...... 44 -|45 -| 461/47 2/48 4/49 7/51 -|52 41/63 10/55 5] 
NGEPEE N iiii.ua. Melee. 43 6|44 10] 46 2 |47 5/48 8/49 10/51 -|52 6154 1155 8 
National Guardian ...)43 6/44 9) 46 2/47 4/48 6/49 9/51 -—/52 5) 53 111/55 6) 
City of Glasgow Life...}43 5/44 8] 46 -|47 2/48 5149 8)/50 11/52 4/563 10/55 5] 
* With guaranteed bonus. + Amalgamated with Scottish Union. The 


as yet of the amalgamated company. 
§ In this case the policies are payable at specified ages as well as at death. 
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Be Th 8.0." Se GL Ses a os. A SS oe) ce 
British Empire ............ 43 5| 448/45 10/47 -|48 3/49 7|50 11152 65153 10 
British Workman’s ...|43 1] 443/45 6/46 8]47 11149 3/50 7/52 1/53 
Scottish Provincial ....)42 11] 443 |45 7/46 10/48 1/49 4/50 8/52 1/53 
NUS VETEAL ecuat Cerrone at 44 4/45 5/46 7/47 8/48 101/49 11/51 -|52 3] 53 
Lancashire «...........0.5. 44 —| 45 —|46 -|47 —|48 6149 6/50 9/52 —-| 53 
IN OPEN GIN sence san ceregn cunts 43 11 444/45 7/46 10/48 -|49 3/50 6/51 11] 53 
Whittington .2.00...08...., 43 6} 446]45 8/46 10/48 -|49 2/50 2]/51 6] 53 
AUC DUPED Usados; ccavenccets-. 43 -| 441 445 3/46 5/47 7/48 10|)50 2/51 6/53 
OURO NTs sack sap eave cnanarnans 42 §| 43 8 j44 101/46 1)47 4/48 9/50 1/51 6)-53 
Royal Farmers’ ............ 42 4] 438 7/44 10/46 1]47 5/48 9! 50 1/51 6] 53 
Church of England ....J42 6] 48 6 (44 7/45 8/46 10/48 1/49 6/50 10/52 
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Exceeding 21. 13s. 9d. and not Exceeding 21. 158. 
































| Mean Proportion 

mae, | 37. | 38. | 39 gy, | Annual | Premiam | cetinéh 

is Pre- Income. | to Premium 

1! mium. Income. 

od) s d,s. dls. da ad) "3. ds. £ Per cnt. 

158 4/60 1/61 11/63 11 -| 55 - 85,400} 21°1 | Reliance 

158 -|59 8/61 3/63 OY 55. os 80,739 g°5 | London & Proyin. Law 

158 -|59 9/61 6/63 “l Say La 3,783 | 13°9 | Law,Property,and Life 

58 -|59 961 6/63 7} 54 11 | 235,841 94 | Liv.and Lon. & Globe*. 

58 1/59 10/61 9/638 8} 54 10 4,124] 15°o | Londonand Southwark 

58 2/59 10/61 7/63 71 54 10 14,352} 34°4 | Emperor 

ie. 2)60 —-/61 11/63 1 2! 54 10 | 126,282) 27°73 | British Equitable 

57 8159 3/60 10/62 4| 54 10 2,741| 17°: | Midland Counties 

57 7159 3/61 —|62 4} 54 9 64,073] 16°8 | Caledonian 

57 11/59 7/61 4/|63 2154 9 74,652] 14°3 | Sovereign 

57 10/59 5|61 2/63 11] 54 9 | 159,455 9°9 | London Assurance 

57 8/59 4/61 2/63 2154 9 65,728| 13:4 | Law Union 

oe 75D -b60. 7162 4) 54 8 21,514; 1i2°6 | United Kent 

7),7109 1/60 8|62 11] 54 8 | 245,058 9°9 | Royal 

By 6/59 3/61 1/63 5} 54 7 41,433} 12°3 | Yorkshire 

57 6/59 3/61 1/63 5} 54 7 52,383} 14°: | Queen 

57 8|59- 4) 61 1/621 —| 54° 6 13,519 9°6 | Scottish Commercial 

57 3/58 11/60 8|62 -| 54 5 97,178} 14°3 | Commercial Union 

57 5|59 -|60 9g| 62 2154 4} 24,664} 13°2 | Scottish Imperial 

57 6159 3]61 2163 -|54 4] 46,182} 20°9 | Westminster and Gen. 

57 6|59 4)6t —| 62 6154 41 98,206} 16°8 | Scottish National + 

57 6159 38/61 .1|68 1} 54 34 9,571} 8s ..| Patriotic of Ireland 

ey 6159 3] 61..1/63..- 11} 54 3 | 197,298] 16:2 .| Star 

hee G | 59-3) 61 —|/63 - -| 54 3] 5,818| 56°2 | Masonic and General 

47.6159 3.161. 1/63 .- 11} 54. 3 | 225,844) 13:0 | United King. Temp. 

57 6159 3/61 -|63 - —| 54 3} 185,484) itr | Cler. Med. and General 

apes t69-—|60 9/62 7 6} 54 3} 123,590} 101 -| Equity and Law 

my 3|58 llj6é0 8/62 6| 3{ 54 2 | 575,222] 13°7 | Standardt 

57 4159 -|60 10/62 8} eg aee’ 2,613| «2°8 | Imperial Union § 

67 2/58 11] 60 10] 62 10 3154 1 70,149| 34°0 | Great Britain 

57 4/59 -|60 10/62 9 8) 54 1 27,479) 25°9 | Sceptre 

57 2/58 11|60 9/62 8 5} 54 — | 666| 12°3 | National Guardian 

57 -|58 10|60 7/62 6 5} 53 10 | 184,919] 14°2 | City of Glasgow Life 
3,114,910 





last returns of each company in the blue books have been made use of, there being no return 
t Home scheme, with profits equal division. 








Exceeding 21. 128. 6d. and not Hxceeding 21. 135. 9d. 


mend.) 82d. Sd.) gs. iyi sie d.jias dj oa. ad £ Per ent. 

56 61/58 7| 60 4| 62 3)64 2/66 2] 53 9 | 101,962) 20°6 British Empire 

56 111/58 9| 607 | 625/64 6/66 8] 53 8 33,387} 61°6 British Workman’s 
56 11158 8| 60 7/ 626/64 6/66 3] 53 7 | 129,924) 15°7 Scottish Provincial 
56 5158 -| 59 7/613 163 -|64 9] 53 7 | 121,289} 10°5 Universal 

56 6158 -| 59 9 | 616/63 6/65 6] 53 6 60,498] 11°74 Lancashire 

56 7|58 4| 60 1 | 62 — | 63 11/65 10] 53 5 | 157,581 9°9 Northern 

56 4/58 2] 602/ 622/64 2/66 2] 53 5 40,013] 28°7 Whittington 
mpetioy 9} 59 6 | 613 |63 2/65 2] 52°11 | 165,636) 14°2 Edinburgh 

56 1157 10| 59 6 | 61 4/63. 4/65 5] 52 10 | 188,788) 1375 Crown 

56 1157 9| 59 6 | 61 41/63 4/65 5] 52 10 9,940] 17°2 Royal Farmers’ 

55 8157 5| 59 4} 614163 6/65 9] 52 6 77,186] 14°4 | Church of England 


1,036,124 
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V. Companies with a Mean 


















































26. 27. 28. 29. 30. 31. 32. 33. 34. 35. 
$..@.| s.tded 82, ad. s. dl e> a8, a.) 8. .'d.) Sd) Va Cae 
London and Zaneashire| 42 — | 48 3 | 44 5/45 8/46 10/48 -|49 3/50 8] 52 1158 7 
Provident Clerks’ ........ 41 3 | 42 7/43 11/45 2146 4/47 7/48 10/50 3/ 51 9 |53 5 
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VII.— Report of a Committee with reference to the Census of 1881. 


A copy of the following Report, approved of, and adopted by 
the Council, has been submitted to the President of the Local 
Government Board. — 


The CommirrEe AppointeD by the Counc of the Srarrsticat 
Society of Lonpon, on the 13th November, 1879, for the 
Purpose of ConsipERING “ Whether any Suaaustions can with 
“advantage be Mavr as regards IMPROVEMENTS in the Inquirizs, 
“or MacHINERY, connected with the Cunsus of 1881,” herewith 
submit their Report. 


It appears to the Committee that the subject referred to them 
divides itself into two branches :— 


1. The nature and form of the inquiries to be made. 
2. The form in which the information, when obtained, is to be 
abstracted and published. 
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As the Census Bills will be soon laid before Parliament, and the 
opinion of the Council on the former branch should be submitted 
without delay to the Government, the Committee have deemed it 
desirable to confine their attention, in the first instance, to that 
branch, and to such points in the second branch as are necessarily 
connected with it, and to reserve their suggestions on the latter for 
a future report. 

The Committee are of opinion :— 

1. That the results of the Census should be presented to the 
public, not, as hitherto, in the form only of separate reports on the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom, but in a general report on 
the whole Kingdom, with tables exhibiting the more important 
facts relating to the whole collectively. At the same time it is 
desirable not to dispense with the separate reports hitherto pub- 
lished. 

2. That the same information should be obtained, and conse- 
quently the same form of inquiries should be adopted, throughout 
the whole Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands. : 

The reasons for these recommendations are—That the past 
arrangement makes it difficult for all but statistical adepts to ascer- 
tain the leading facts relating to the population of the United 
Kingdom at one view; while the difficulty for adepts is greatly’ 
increased by the necessity and consequent expense of procuring 
three series of costly volumes; or is even rendered insuperable by: 
the results being so classified in the three separate reports, and the 
annexed tables, as to make it impossible to combine them in a form 
applicable to the whole of the Kingdom. 

3. That the occasion of each recurring census shall be taken. by 
the Government to require from all public departments under its 
control who are charged with the supervision of any branch of the 
national life, special reports, in as much detail as will be practic- 
able and useful, at the date, or as near as convenient to the date, 
of the General Census. | 

As examples of the intention of the Committee, they would cite 
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the Education Committee of the Privy Council, who can supply the 
statistics of education, and render it unnecessary to make inquiries 
on this subject in the Householder’s Schedule. The Local Govern- 
ment Board can supply detailed returns regarding pauperism, to 
which the Commissioners of Charities can add further valuable 
information. Reports. from the Commissioners of Prisons and 
Lunacy will throw light upon the subjects of crime and disease. 
The Board of Trade can supply the agricultural returns in more 
detail than usual; while the Inspectors of Factories and Mines 
might furnish returns bearing upon the industrial condition of the 
population. 

The Committee, although deeply impressed with the 1mport- 
ance of obtaining an Industrial Census of the Kingdom, have hesi- 
tated to recommend it on this occasion, looking to the careful preli- 
minary consideration which must be given to the details of the 
arrangements for its prosecution, and also to the additional expense 
which its preparation would entail; but they desire to record their 
conviction that it is desirable that before the next following 
Census, steps should be taken to combine such a census with the 
general enumeration of that year. 

In the meantime the Government may be able, from the sources 
above indicated, and perhaps from large public companies having 
the management of railways, docks, &c., &c., to procure a series of 
returns, which, when brought together in an Appendix to the 
General Census Report, will form a very important and valuable 
addition to that document. 

4. That it is desirable, for a variety of purposes, connected with 
the growth and movement of the population, the provision of 
sanitary arrangements, and the testing of the conclusions drawn 
from the periodical returns of births, deaths, and marriages, that a. 
census should be taken every five, instead of every ten, years. 

If the labour and expense of such a census in the same form as 
that adopted for the Decennial Census should be deemed too great, 
the Committee recommend that a nominal census only should be 
taken, which would show the number of houses, and the number 
and ages of the population. This, the Committee have reason to 
' believe, could be carried out, and its results could be abstracted 
and published, at a small cost. 

The Committee are satisfied that if a census were taken more 
frequently, a machinery might be organised which would tend to 
the enumeration being more accurately and more completely taken 
on each occasion, and to the abstracts being more rapidly given to 
the public. 

They would call attention to the fact, that although the several 
preliminary reports of the Census of 1871, taken on the 3rd April, 
were furnished in the followimg June, the final reports, with the 
detailed tables, were dated as follows :— 


For England and Wales ................ 30th July, 1873. 
Sa SOCORIB INC Uta E eet: icant ti aa Ist May, 74. 
Ped wy cilsg ste iho he ade nihsiloe apboMit ei. 29th Sept., 75. 


Several causes appear to have contributed to the delay in the 
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presentation of the Irish Report, some of which will be obviated » 
on the approaching occasion, and the Committee will, in their next 
report, recommend a change in the form of the Abstract Returns 
which will greatly expedite the work. 

With these preliminary general observations, the Committee 
submit the following Recommendations to the Council, with the 
suggestion that, if adopted, they should be forwarded without delay 
to the President of the Local Government Board, together with a 
copy of this report, both in print, for the convenience of perusal 
and reference :— 


Recommendations. 


1. That with a view to a General Report upon the population of 
the United Kingdom, to be prepared under such authority 
as Her Majesty’s Government and the Legislature may 
decide, the same form of Householder’s Schedule should be 
adopted throughout the whole Kingdom. 

2. That the Census of 1881 should embrace all the information 
obtained on the last occasion, with the additions hereinafter 
suggested. 

3. That in accordance: with previous recommendations, and in 
agreement with the Census of Ireland, and of most of the 
British Colonies, including the most important, in 1871, 
the religious profession of each inhabitant should be 
obtained by the insertion of a column for that purpose in 
the Householder’s Schedule. 

Norrt.—The Committee object to its being left optional 
to persons to fill up this column, and to any limitation of 
the heads under which they should describe themselves. 

4. That in continuance of the inquiry successfully made in 
Scotland in 1861 and 1871, information should be obtained 
thence, and for the other divisions of the United Kingdom, 
as to the house accommodation, 7.e., as to the number of 
rooms in each dwelling house. 

Nors.—The density of the population in a district is 
determined by the number of inhabitants in a given space, 
but the number of inhabitants which any locality can 
accommodate with due regard to sanitary laws is resolved 
by the number of houses used for habitation, and the 
accommodation those houses afford. Thus from either 
the greater housing capacity of the buildings, or the greater 
proportion of inhabitable dwellings, one district can with 
security to health possess a greater density of population 
than another. A return of the number of rooms in each 
house, and an enumeration likewise of the dwellings used 
for habitation, are requisite for the proper consideration of 
the subject. 

5. That “dwelling” houses designed for habitation should be 
distinguished from those designed for other purposes, such 
as stores, warehouses, school houses, factories, offices and 
chambers, &c. 

6. That dwelling houses not in actual occupation, and ‘‘ being 
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“to let,’’ should be distinguished and classified separately 
in the abstracts. 

Nors.—The distinction hitherto adopted regarding houses 
has been between inhabited and uninhabited houses, and 
houses building. If the above two suggestions be adopted, 
houses will be divided into :— 


Dwelling-houses—inhabited. 
3 not inhabited. 
3 of which “ to let.” 
ne building. 

Other buildings. 


7. That the headings of the last column but one of the House- 
holder’s Schedule, for recording the place ‘‘ where born,”’ be 
changed as follows, with the double object of adapting the 
schedule to the whole of the Kingdom, and of eliciting the 
birthplace of all British born persons, instead of confining 
it to those born in the same division of the Kingdom, as 
at present. 


Proposep Form. 


Where Born. 


Opposite the names of those born in the United Kingdom, write 
the county, and town or parish. 

If born out of the United Kingdom, write the particular State 
or country. 

The Committee do not attach much value to the addition made 
in the original schedule, viz. :—‘‘ And if also a British subject, add, 
‘“* British subject,’ or ‘naturalised British subject,’ as the case 
‘““may be;’’ but to meet the case of the children of British parents 
born abroad, they would suggest the addition of the words, “If of 
‘* * British parents,’ add those words.” 


8. That steps be taken to ascertain from what departments of the 
Government, and from what public bodies, such reports 
as have been suggested in the first part of this report 
should be obtained, and that timely measures be taken to 
obtain them. 

9. That in the instructions with regard to filling up the column 
of Employments, care be taken to remove, as far as prac- 
ticable, the difficulties which experience has pointed out as 
hindering an exact definition and classification of the 
occupations of the population. 

10. That in making arrangements for the Census of 1881, they 
should be framed with the prospect of a similar, or an 
intermediate partial, Census in 1886. 

11. That for the promotion of municipal and sanitary objects, 
of works of construction and production, and for other 
useful purposes, means should be afforded to the public of 
obtaining, at a reasonable charge, more detailed information 
regarding any locality than it is necessary or convenient 
to supply in the general tables. 
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Norr.—The Committee apprehend that the central 
authorities, by whom the Census is made and its results 
are abstracted, must confine the abstracts to fixed and 
recognised boundaries, and that any variation from these 
can only be designed by persons possessing local informa- 
tion, and with a definite object in each case. The existence 
of some permanent census machinery in connection with 
the General Census Office, would facilitate the preparation 
of such returns, as well as of those which the legislature 
and the executive would, doubtless often, desire to obtain, 
if the means of abstracting them were in existence. 


The Committee conclude this Report with the remark that the 
first six of the above Recommendations and the ninth and tenth 
are in substantial agreement with the Resolutions of the Council of 
“The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” 
which have already been brought to the notice of the Government. 


Rawson W. Rawson, 
Chairman. 


SratisTicaL Society oF Lonpon, 
7th February, 1880. 


V III.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


La Transformation des Moyens de Transport et ses conséquences 
économiques et sociales. Par Alfred de Foville, Chef de Bureau au 
Ministére des Finances, &c. (Ouvrage couronné par |’ Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques.) Paris, Guillaumin et Cie., 
1880. 

This able and interesting volume deals with a branch of what 
may be termed social physiology. It treats of the development 
and functions of means of communication. M. de Foville com- 
mences by laying down the proposition that movement is as 
essential to the life of a people as to that of an animal or a plant; 
and that according as the internal movement of a community is or 
is not highly developed, the. people composing it may be considered 
as advanced or behindhand in civilisation. The cause of this 
movement occurring in society is the necessity for exchange, both of 
manufactured commodities and raw produce, and the equal or greater 
necessity of rapid personal movement. And the need for the 
exchange of these arises from the great differences in the products of 
different parts of the globe, and in the characters of the men who 
dwell in them. This process of interchange is the basis of modern 
life, and “just as in the animal world, the degree of perfection of 
each species is measured by the development of the apparatus of 
circulation, in like manner the degree of civilisation of each people 
may be measured by the importance, efficiency, and value of its 
channels and means of communication.” With this view of the 
subject constantly before him, M. de Foville has carefully investi- 
gated, first, the general development of means of communication, 
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and next, the economic, moral, political, and other social effects 
that have been produced by, or which have at all events appeared 
simultaneously with, the successive stages of this development. 
The book is pre-eminently, but by no means exclusively, a book 
about railways. The means by which the internal movements of 
society were formerly effected have long since either succumbed 
' altogether, or have taken a new lease of life as assistants and 
feeders to their conqueror. ‘The principal peoples of Europe have 
completed their main systems, and are only occupied in increasing 
their ramifications.” But the steamship, the canal, the electric 
telegraph, and the tramway also receive the notice due to them. 
The first part of the volume treats of the direct results of the 
application of steam and electricity to the purposes of man. By 
the direct results are meant not so much the actual physical 
results, such as the existence of so many miles of railway in the 
various countries, and of so much steam tonnage in their merchant 
marines, but two general results, namely, the increase of speed 
and diminution of cost. M. de Foville begins by endeavouring to 
obtain an idea of the rapidity and cost of movement before the 
introduction of railways. The data for this investigation are not 
extensive, but he gives some very interesting facts regarding this 
part of the subject, in so far as it concerns France, in. which 
country locomotion was for a long time slower than elsewhere. 
The tables relative to the speed attained on various railways in 
different countries contain little that is novel, and it is the 
question of cost on which the author has bestowed most pains. 
Concerning the cost of travelling in the last century, M. de Foville 
quotes from a guide book published in 1775, which is now rarely 
met with. This curious work gives detailed estimates of all the 
expenses of travelling in most of the countries of Europe. The 
writer’s notions of expense are those of a wealthy man, as may be 
seen from the fact that he proposed to spend 340 frs. in England, 
and. 300 frs. in France per diem. The last official regulation affecting 
post horses in France was issued in 1840. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of railways, M. de Foville estimates the mean cost of locomotion 
at 14. centimes per kilometre; the cost of travelling by rail, even as 
early as 1835, was about 8 centimes per kilometre. Since then, in 
consequence of successive changes in the tariff, the mean cost has 
fallen to 5°19 centimes. These amounts relate to passengers. ‘The 
saving as compared with the earlier modes of travelling is thus 
about 55 per cent. M. de Foville does not overlook the fact of 
the great expense of laying down railways. He gives a table, 
showing the cost, per kilometre, of railways in various countries in 
1858 to 1875. That cost is still much higher in England than any- 
where else, but the cost has risen a good deal on the continent 
during the period referred to. M. de Foville then examines the 
tariffs of countries other than France. In England he finds the rates 
rather higher than in France, not apparently making allowance for 
rebates and other reductions, which very materially diminish the 
actual cost of carriage here. The saving in the cost of travelling 
effected by the introduction of steam was much greater here than 
elsewhere, because the cost of travelling was much higher in 
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England before that event. Belgium appears to have tried several 
experiments in tariffs, without any very satisfactory result. As 
regards the carriage of merchandise, M. de Foville estimates the 
saving consequent on the employment of steam at about 75 per 
cent. per ton kilometre. This calculation is probably correct as 
regards France, though the taxes and some other charges are not 
included in it, on the ground that they are a set off against similar 
taxes on the older modes of transport, and also that the use of the 
roads was practically gratuitous. As a curiosity among the tariffs 
in force in other countries, M. de Foville cites those on some of 
the wheat carrying lines of the United States in 1878-79, when 
competition had driven them down to rates which were equivalent 
to a charge of 1°2 centimes per ton kilometre. He quotes the opinion 
of several able French engineers, that the railway tariffs can hardly 
go lower, and are very likely to rise in future. The grounds of this 
opinion are the tendency of wages to rise; but M. de Foville thinks 
that this cause of increased cost may be neutralised by improve- 
ments in the working of the lines, and by judicious developments of 
the traffic. In speaking of the increased security of modern 
travelling, the author points to the defective information supplied 
as to accidents affecting servants of the companies, and hints that 
it would be well to imitate England in this matter. In France 
there has been, it seems, no account of the accidents to railway 
servants published for any year later than 1869. Turning from 
railways to roads, M. de Foville remarks that these latter have by 
no means been rendered useless by the spread of railways, but have 
on the contrary increased steadily in length, besides having more 
spent on them per kilometre. Their function is chiefly to feed the 
railways, and consequently roads which cross the general direction 
of a railway system, have gained in importance at the expense of 
those parallel to it. The author here enters on an interesting 
mathematical investigation of the attraction exercised by a railway 
connecting two important centres. By the aid of a little elementary 
geometrical conics, M. de Foville is able to show that the “ zone of 
attraction” of the two terminal stations will be respectively the 
two branches of a hyperbola, which has the two stations for its foci, 
and the middle point of the line joining them for its centre. There 
is a good deal that is interesting and valuable in those portions of 
the work which are devoted to canals, and to the ocean highway. 
The “indirect” effects of the improved modes of locomotion are 
treated in as systematic a manner as the “ direct’ effects of the 
employment of steam. We need not speak of them at length, 
however, as they are a portion of the subject matter of works on 
the general progress of civilisation. The principal effect dwelt on 
by M. de Foville is the unification of prices, and he gives some 
rather striking instances of the differences in the price of wheat 
which existed even as late as 1847, in which year there was a 
difference of 20 frs. between the market prices in two departments 
of France per hectolitre of wheat. The author remarks that the 
improvement in our means of communication, both by land and sea, 
has practically resulted in rendering famine an impossibility in the 
civilised world. Among the minor economic effects, he mentions 
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the tendency to concentrate retail business, and thus kill out the 
smaller tradérs. In conclusion, we are glad to find that 
M. de Foville takes a hopeful view of the prospects of free trade 
in France. 

A History of the Precious Metals, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By Alexander Del Mar, U.S., formerly Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States; Member of the United 
States Monetary Commission of 1876. (George Bell and Sons, 
1880. 

Bie Del Mar’s work is intended as a successor to that of 
Mr. William Jacob. Mr. Jacob’s book may fairly be considered 
out of date, considering the immense increase in the production of 
the precious metals that has occurred since he wrote. Besides this, 
Mr. Del Mar is able to show that, with all his ability and care, 
Mr. Jacob fell into more than one serious error, particularly in 
underestimating the productiveness of Brazil. These deficiencies 
are noted in the preface to Mr. Del Mar’s book. Speaking of the 
work of his predecessor, our author says, “It fails to mark the 
significant agency of conquest and slavery in the production of gold 
and silver; it is vitiated throughout by unsafe calculations of the 
world’s stock of these metals in ancient and medizval times; it 
affords no information of the very considerable movement from 
. Japan to Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; it 
scarcely mentions, and thus underrates the importance of the 
Brazilian placers which have yielded to the world nearly 200 million 
pounds sterling of gold; it contains no connected history, indeed, 
but little mention, of the ratio of value between gold and silver ; 
and it omits all reference to the devastation of the earth, and the 
social mischiefs entailed upon mining countries by the search for 
these metals.” On all points except the last, Mr. Del Mar seems to 
have made out his case, but his remarks about the moral and 
material mischief produced by gold and silver mining are too 
sweeping. That, however, is a minor point, and does not detract 
from the merit of the book as a comprehensive treatise on the 
history of the precious metals. Mr. Del Mar, while objecting to the 
vague and unsatisfactory guesses of Mr. Jacob, as to the amounts 
of gold and silver existing in early periods, refuses to attempt to 
give an estimate himself. As regards Brazil, he calculates the gold 
production of that country up to 1870 at 180 million pounds. 

Economic Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot. Hdited by 
Richard Holt Hutton. (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1880.) 

This volume contains the incomplete fragments of a work which 
Mr. Bagehot had intended to write, but was unable to finish, unfor- 
tunately for the world. ‘The main point we notice in this exceed- 
ingly interesting book is its logical connection with the author’s 
‘“‘ Physics and Politics,” a work in which he shows how one great 
‘‘ peculiarity of this age,’ the ‘‘sudden acquisition of much 
physical knowledge,’’ has operated to modify the notions formerly 
held on politics and political economy. As regards the latter the 
extension of our knowledge of the conditions of life in various 
countries and at various periods, gave rise to the historical school 
of economists, who deny that there are any laws of economics at all. 
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Mr. Bagehot held that the older economists were not wrong in 
their views of the economic conditions of modern England, but 
that the historic schoo] were sound in their opposition to the 
attempts of later writers of the “orthodox” school to apply these 
views to all countries and all periods. He also held that as other 
countries advance in wealth and civilisation, the extent of the 
applicability of the general doctrines inculcated by Ricardo and 
Mill will increase. The phenomena of “business’’ will be the 
same wherever ‘ business”’ 1s done, and the theories which are 
true or almost true in England, the land of “business,” will 
become true in other countries in time. Briefly, then, Mr. Bage- 
hot may be said to have gone far on the road to reconciling the 
conflicting claims of “ orthodox and historical’? economics, for 
which alone he would have deserved the gratitude of all who per- 
ceived the logical need for such a reconciliation in the interests of 
economic science itself. Their thanks are also due to Mr. Hutton, 
Mr. Bagehot’s intimate friend, to whose careful and patient labour 
they are indebted for the arrangement of the papers which are 
here published. The latter were at the untimely death of their 
- author, in some confusion, to which the mind that had produced 
them alone had the key, and Mr. Hutton’s self-imposed task was 
consequently not altogether an easy one. 


IX.—WNotes on some of the Additions to the Library. 


Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége. Premiere Année, 1879. 
Elaboré dans le Bureau Central de Statistique. Kristiania, 1879. 

The Norwegian Statistical Office have decided to publish an 
annual volume containing a résumé of the more important 
statistical information which is obtained in that kingdom each 
year. This, the first volume of the kind, is necessarily somewhat 
imperfect. Apparently, it is intended that it should be, to a large 
extent, modelled on the Statistical Abstract of the Board of Trade. 
In all cases where the figures were obtainable they are given for a 
series of years, and in nearly every case those for two or three 
years are supplied. The returns are brought down to 1878 as 
regards the population, national finances, imports and exports, 
banking, and in some other instances. The difficulty of producing 
the first volume of such a work is much greater than that of 
issuing those subsequent to it, and its value for practical purposes 
cannot be overestimated. 

Resultados Generales del Censo de la Poblacion de Espana sequn 
el empadionanuento hecho en 31 de Diciembre, 1877. Por la Direc- 
cion General del Instituto Geografico y Hstadistico. Madrid, 1879. 

The returns of the Spanish Census, taken on 3lst December, 
1877, show that the actual residents in Spain at that date numbered 
16,625,860 persons. ‘There were also 565,554 persons returned as 
“absent,” of whom the great majority were Spanish subjects, the 
remainder, 1,088, being foreigners. The returns are given by 
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provinces and districts, the most populous province being Barcelona, 
with 835,306 persons, and that with the least population being Alava, 
with 93,191. As the information contained in this volume is con- 
fined to a statement of the number of persons, male and female, 
who were resident in Spain at the date of the census, there is 
nothing further of interest to say regarding it. Apparently the 
Spanish authorities are of the same opinion, for the remarks of 
the Count of Toreno, who signs the introduction, are very meagre. 
It appears that since 1860, when the last census previous to this 
was taken, there has been an increase of population amounting to 
952,324 persons, or about 6 per cent. 

Storia e teorta generale della Statistica del Dr. Antonio Gabaglio, 
Professore di Statistica nel R. Instituto Tecnico e Incaricato di tale 
insegenamento nella R. Université di Pavia. Con nove tavole 
miniate. Ulrico Hoepli. Ulilavo, 1880. 

We had occasion to notice, in the Journal of the Society for 
March, 1878, the able and lucid work of M. Maurice Block, 
entitled Traité Théorique et Pratique de Statistique, and in that 
for December, 1877, we commented on the profound volume by 
Dr. Mayr on Die Gesetzmissighkett inv Gesellschaftsleben. We have 
now to record the appearance of another volume on the same 
subject—the work of Dr. Antonio Gabaglio, the Professor of Sta- 
tistics in the University of Pavia. Of all the books on the scientific 
theory of statistics with which we are acquainted, this of Dr. Gabaglio 
is the most exhaustive, and, on the whole, the most satisfactory. 
This assertion is not intended as any disparagement of the works 
of Dr. Mayr and M. Block, for the purpose of each of these two 
writers was different from that of Dr. Gabaglio. The three 
authors agree to a very large extent in their conception of the 
nature of statistics, and in their modes of expounding it; but 
Dr. Mayr, when he wrote Die Gesetzmassigkeit im Cresellschaftsleben 
addressed an audience presumably unacquainted with the subject. 
He furnished a manual of statistics for the use of that large and 
increasing body of intelligent persons who desire to possess a 
general conception of the principles of science in general, and of 
the nature and methods of the particular sciences. Accordingly 
Dr. Mayr described with unrivalled skill the nature of statistics 
and its relation to the sociological sciences, and gave a réswmé of 
the more general results that have been arrived at by means of 
statistics. On the other hand, M. Block applied himself to the 
historical and practical sides of statistical inquiry, and paid great 
attention to setting forth the results of his own valuable experience 
as bearing on the problems presented to the officials of statistical 
departments. The theoretical aspect of statistics received only a 
general, and not always a sound, treatment at his hands. The 
treatise of Dr. Gabaglio is a complete analysis of the theory of sta- 
tistics, and a complete historical account of their rise and progress, 
so far as such an account was needful for his purpose. The first 
third of the volume deals with this latter subject. It is divided 
into chapters, of which the first two, extending over about forty 
pages, contain such information as is available regarding what, by 
courtesy, is called “ statistics in antiquity and in the middle ages.” 
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We then have a chapter which carries the history of statistics down 
to Quételet, and in which the work of the various contributors to 
the advancement of statistics is touched on briefly. The remaining 
five chapters of the first part are devoted to an account of the work 
done in Belgium, France, Germany, England, and Italy, since 
Quételet, by the publication of his famous “ Letters,” gave to sta- 
tistics the status of a branch of scientific knowledge. The special 
views of each writer in each country are briefly described, and this 
portion of the work therefore forms a valuable epitome of the views 
of the chief statistical authorities of Hurope, on those first prin- 
ciples of statistics regarding which there is more or less difference 
of opinion among those competent to form a judgment. That 
Germany obtains the lion’s share of the space devoted to this 
historical inquiry is natural, and we can hardly blame an Italian 
for giving rather more space to his own country than the number 
of eminent Italian statisticians would perhaps warrant. But cer- 
tainly England has no right to grumble at the small amount of 
space allotted to her, for hitherto, unhappily, English works on the 
theory of statistics have resembled the too famous “snakes of 
Norway ’”’—there have been none. Dr. Gabaglio generously endea- 
vours to make out a case for us by mentioning the names of John 
Stuart Mill and Buckle, as well as that of Porter. But though 
Porter was a great practical statist, he was not strong as regards 
theory, and neither Mill nor Buckle devoted their abilities to sta- 
tistics, except in a purely incidental way. It is true there are 
passages in Mill’s works, particularly in his remarkable essay On 
the Definition and Method of Political Heonomy, as well as in the 
coneluding chapters of the Logic, which bear on the theory of sta- 
tistics, but we doubt whether the writer realised the full scope of 
the remarks in question. And as to Buckle, his great work is 
statistical only in the sense in which that of Achenwall and the 
older “ descriptive ” school receives the title. Nevertheless, there 
are passages in the History of Cwilisation which show that a dim 
conception of the function of statistics was present to the mind of 
this author also. The second part of Dr. Gabaglio’s work is 
nominally divided into six chapters, but Chapter V, “On the 
Method of Statistics’ occupies by far the greater part of it. The 
first chapter, after dealing briefly with the etymology of the word 
“ statistics,” discusses various definitions that have been proposed 
for it, and in particular criticises the distinction proposed to be 
drawn by several of the German writers between Statistik and 
Staatenkunde, between the “theory of statistics,” and the “ statistics 
of a State.” Dr. Gabaglio considers this nomenclature objectionable 
on more grounds than one, and we agree with him. He proceeds 
to consider the defects of the definitions offered by the various 
authors whose views are stated in Chapters IV to VIII of Part I. 
The criticisms are generally sound, but we do not think that 
Dr. Gabaglio altogether does justice to M. Block, in saying that 
his definition ‘represents statistic as a simple description of the 
actual state, which makes no use of numbers, and. does not trouble 
about laws.” M. Block expressly says at the commencement of 
his “partie théorique” that statistic, as a science, is identical with 
VOL, XLIII. PARTI. L 
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“demography,” and he elsewhere defines demography as “‘ la science 
de Vhomme vivant en société, en tant qu’elle peut étre exprimée 
par les chiffres,’” which is really not bad as a mere description of 
this branch of knowledge. Dr. Gabaglio’s charge is rather too 
sweeping therefore, but we admit that there is a certain want of 
accuracy and rigidity abont the theoretical portion of M. Block’s 
work which cannot but be displeasing to so close a reasoner as 
Dr. Gabaglio. As we have already said, M. Block is less a master 
of theoretical than of practical statistics. When we come to our 
author’s own definition, we find that according to it the science of 
statistics (statistica come scienza) is “the study of the actual 
social-political order by means of mathematical induction.” Against 
this definition we have little to say. It is perhaps rather better 
than Engel’s, and is certainly preferable to Mayr’s, both of which 
make statistics, intrude, to some extent, on the sphere of general 
sociology, but the view taken by all three authorities is essentially 
the same. We are rather inclined to take exception to the term 
‘‘mathematical induction” (induzione matematica), as equivalent 
to what the Germans call ‘‘ Massenbeobachtung,”’ which excellent 
word may be translated ‘aggregate observation.” The phrase 
‘mathematical induction” does not indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness the processes which are intended to be denoted by it. There 
is an additional objection to its use, that this phrase is already 
appropriated to a procedure of mathematics proper, namely, the 
artifice by which the laws of permutations and combinations, to 
take a simple instance, are demonstrated, in which we show that if a 
certain law empirically assumed for a series of terms, holds when a 
particular number of the terms is taken, it will also hold when that 
number is increased by one. On the other hand, the term “aggre. 
gate observation” or ‘‘ Massenbeobachtung,” or “ osservazione 
collettiva,” thoroughly expresses the nature of the characteristic 
process of statistics. In Chapters II and III the author defines the 
limits of statistics,-and its relations with the other social sciences, 
such as economics, politics, “social physiology,” “social psychology,” 
and history, as well as with jurisprudence. Here we think that 
Dr. Gabaglio fails to deal satisfactorily with the subject, on grounds 
which we can for the present only indicate. It seems to us funda- 
mentally erroneous to set up statistics as an independent social 
science, the proper conception being that statistics is essentially a 
method applicable to all sciences alike, but pre-eminently to the social 
sciences. When applied to sociology the function of statistics is to 
extricate and render perceptible the facts relating to communities 
of human beings; the facts themselves, when thus made perceptible, 
must be dealt with by the sciences under which they come. This 
is very nearly, though not quite, coincident with M. Block’s view. 
Chapter V, the most important of all, treats of the method of 
statistics. Dr. Gabaglio commences with a dissertation on scientific © 
method in general. The phenomena of society are produced by 
causes, some of which are constant and some variable. Phenomena 
of this class may be investigated in three ways. First, by “‘ obser- 
vation of external psychical activity associated with observation of 
internal observation.” (rom the context, this rather obscure 
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sentence appears to mean “ by observation of the external manifes- 

‘tations in others of psychical processes, coupled with observation 
of the processes of one’s own mind.” Second, by ‘“ historical 
observation’ (the historical method). Third, by “collective, or 
mass, observation.” At this point Dr. Gabaglio inserts his state- 
ment of the difference between the method of statistics and mathe- 
matics. Mathematics deal with abstract quantity, while the objects 
of statistical investigation are not abstract quantities, but ‘facts 
translated into concrete quantities.” The method is applicable to 
all the sciences. We work by aid of the statistical method when 
we investigate the climates of countries, and the meteorological 
phenomena which affect them. We employ the statistical science 
when we apply the results of these investigations to explain the 
phenomena of mortality, or investigate the influence of the prices 
of the chief means of subsistence on the number of marriages or of 
crimes. Dr. Gabaglio treats exhaustively, with the aid of simple 
mathematical formule, of all the forms of statistics. He uses the 
method of least squares for determining probable values whenever 
it is possible, and he concludes by giving a full description of the 
nature and use of diagrams, and of the useful method of graphic 
representation. Taken as a whole, this volume is the most complete 
work on statistics which has, as faras we know, appeared in any 
language, and to students of this important branch of knowledge 
its value cannot but be great. 
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Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des K. K. Ackerbau-ministe- } 


riums ; 3° Hefte, 2° Lieferung ; Bergwerks-Betrieb Tin fidhial dieecnl Stak 

Oesterreichs im Jahre 1878. 123 pp., 8vo. Wien, epee CHa 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch, fiir 1878. Hefte 9 und 11. 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1877, 7¢* Jahrgang. | Ray alu Sbediatical 
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Belgium— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique Ss 
et Medicale. Année xi, Nos. 1 et 2, et 8, 9, et a ips aaa g Brus 
8vo. Bruxelles if 
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China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
1. Statistical Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette,| R. Hart, Esg., In- 
No. 48, July—September, 1879. 4to. Shanghai spector-General 


Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, Journal 


of Ae New Series, No. 13. Plates, 8vo. inn The Society 
1879 , 
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Denmark— 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, Bind 15, Hefte 1 og 2.| Danish Political Kco- 
BeSyvo. wKjobenhayn, L880. .srassrses. Sycnd uses pyrene ein cea nomy Society — 


Statistisk Tabelverk, 4° Rekke— 

Litra C. Nr. 2. Det besaaede Areal og Udseeden den 
174 Juli, 1876. (Superficie ense- 
mencée, 8&6.) ) 460 alealicccesscceren 

Litra D. Nr. 2. Vare-Indférselen og Udforselen, 
Handels-Flaaden,skibsfarten samt > 
Brendevins Produktionen, &e., i 
aaret, 1878. (Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, &c.)  4to. Kjébenhavn, 
1379: pe.cundtete bse tastes oes taxanossd totes j 


Statistical Bureau of 
Denmark 





France— 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
legislation comparée, 3° année, Decembre, 1879, | M. A. de Foville 
4¢ année, Janvier, 1880. 8vo. Paris ............cc:sceseeee 


Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, tome xxvi, No. 6, Decembre ; et ) 
tome xxviii, Nos. 1—3, Jan.—Mar. ............ | 
», Technique, tome xxvii, No. 12, Decembre, - The Editor 
et tome xxx, No. 3, Mars, 1880. 8vo. | 
PATS LO ( OBO iol. ies. nse ence eee eee F 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la, 
xxit année. 1880. Nos. 1—3, Jan.—Mar. isp: f The Society 
ESYO. SUE ALES aes hss 0 o0sidacncssaseropensvtesdic tens ibeen eeraencateee 


Germany — 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Band xxxvii, Hefte 11 und 12 (Nov.—Dez., 1879) ; I Mat eael ae 
und Band xliii, Heft 1 (Jan., 1880). 4to. Berlin y Oink ahaa 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1¢7 i 
danrvgang. a1 8800 80. Berlin... W400 .\.0.01. pate ase J) 

Beruin. Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureau’s . 
der Stadt ; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle | Statistical Bureau of 
und Witterung. Nos. 60—66, 1879; und 1—10, Berlin 


SOD, MO elise i ais dai05k sho s-nonoese ss vesntangieaegtyssssnaibuigaer ness acat 
Hampure. Neues Handels-Archiv; Jahrgang 1879. | Chamber of Com- 
BHO LS Be Ba opts sos ones deatdics one NOMEN aes merce, Hamburg 


Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen R 1 Statistical 
Bureau’s, Jahrgang 25, Hefte 1 und 2. 4to. hog ¥ Sa ee 
ELD MELORINIE SACP ee wee tacky octipsss+s a; wehldndanadie erate Mae iroaaae being teen 

PRUSSIA. Sha iis Statistik, Bande 49, 50, 51, 52.) 

FOLIO A OPES 1) Weeccscksctacs.ccsuee ane bereenedaeeh ee eee mie 

Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen re Bee 
Bureau’s, 19° Jahrgang, Hefte 3 und 4, Juli— | binder Shy ries’ 
Dezember 71579) al olioy Berlin... ...e%es.deomesanes J 


Italy— 
Notizie e Studi sulla Agricoltura, 1877. xvi and 
1130 pps im pe rome toms, 1870 v0. sicsahec samen . 
Annali i Pe a a 1879, Nos. 15 e 19 (Pte 14) ; acai eel e 
6, L880, Nog 235 SMag IOI pole... ohh de cen chime canes Mi % t cua rs 1 
Annali dell’ Industria ¢ del Commercio, 1879. No. 115 [ ~ tive ‘Inductey and 
e 1880, Nos. 10O—18. 8vo. Roma, 1879-80... Gee aad 
Annali di Statistica. Serie 2, vol. 10, 1879; e vol. 11, ame? i: 
1880. Diagrams; 810, ) ROD ..oesccsiisoeonessielemecnen 
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Italy— Contd. 
De l’assistance Publique et des établissements de charité ) 
et Institutions pieuses en Norvége (Exposé pour 
la Stat. Internationale). 120 pp. 8vo. Rome, 


SESS OSS os. Sie ek cone bas de ae RR eA Oe ae ra 
Atti Parlamentari. Sessione del 1878-79. Camera dei 
Preortati, No. LOQk 0 rie rersseare dames mecwesiert dctetesd 


Riforma della legge elettorale Politica del 17 Dicem- 
bre, 1860. Relazione della Commissione. 147 pp. 4to. 
PROT soos vay ania coop Mensa mam memes Coennamens trae ast UNC CMATS U5, 

Bilanci Comunali, anno xvi, 1878. Imp. 8vo. Roma .... 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1879. Nos. 483—52; 
e anno 1880, Nos. 1—8. Imp. 8vo. Roma ............. 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno x, Nos. 9—11, Sett— 
MeGs1S79; 4 Tite SiO Ui pcrtresss;civs-cconrestecarsceacs 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. of Statistics : 
Anno x, Nos. 4 e 5, Ag.—Ott., 1879. Imp. 8vo. Astro ee cal 


EE Sh oases ssc wena topes aR EERE seo re Scar cas «snvwee ture, Industry, and 


Directorate- General 


Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio, Anno 4, No. 5, 
th. Lip. SV. COM Dek Helier cies c scree osoncuersaee carers Commerce 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. Nos. 25—29, 
1879 = 6.1, [BBQ Pe ie yet ONE, crissecessseceeecsnonsenee 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xv, fase. 11 e 12, Nov.— 
Dic. 1879 ; e vol. xvi, fasc.1, e 2 Gen. e Feb. 1880. 
BE RT eens hc toge ony cdacesniwnteneee seecnens 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Exportazione dal Gennaio—Dec., 1879. 4to. Roma 
Statistica delle Carceri per l’anno 1876. Voi. x. 
imp evouy Civita, Vecoiia, 1879 oo. cciciccecccsde.sceteoeene 
Monografia Statistica sul Servizio delle Sussistenzie 
Militari durante V’anno 1877. xvi e 521 pp., 
De EOE itt aa Nenchcg deat enihcigh ca voheadedlacsenctss) 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle condizioni Sanitarie 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’ anno 1877. Diagrams, 
eR LOMIL ele GEO oleae stan! tiesssNiccecapaaeitienseegecs J 
Quattordicesimi Relazione sul servizio Postale, 
Potoe(5. 1490, 460. oma, E879 tec ce eee 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d'Italia, 


nell’ anno 1878. Diagram, 4to. Roma, 1879 ........ 

A Diagram in Plaster of Paris, representing :—TIl Vorcctar te ala! 
numero assoluto dei Nati vivi maschi e loro superstiti } £ Statistica ? 
classificati per eta secondo i risultati dei censimenti 
BMS NADAS Lf > LOR fhe sees 507 iyecsstseiasdasceendeie Loeb es 


GaBaGtio (Dr. Anronro), Storia e Teoria Generale 
della Statistica, xiv e 597 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Milano, 
ee ee an vances SEMEL J 


Nuova Antologia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, anno xiv, 
2° Serie, vol. xvill, fasc. 24, Dic., 1879. 8vo. >} The Editor 


SE i eae is lig ilon dak UL oe AA 
Rivista Huropea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xvi, 
fase. 4, vol. xvii, fase. 1—4, e vol. xviii, fasc. 1 e 2, Fy 


Be rOG0, (LVM ps SV0..- Hiren 20 cacserrrescsccocicssoaseecereresones 
Societa Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della, anno 1°, The Societ 
Noro, Noy, Sv. Malang; 1879:.2.,.0ri 0a kien y 
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Netherlands— 


Statistiek van het Grondcrediet in Nederland over of Statistival Society of 


Jaren 1876, 1877 en 1878. 93 pp., 4to. S’Graven- the Netherlands 


VT Tog cal Hote! | RepaperEAe! Renee. 4 pmien, bile. Wim Hee ATTY Se ik 


Portugal—Sociedade de Géographia de Lisboa— 
Expedic&o scientifica ao interior de Africa; Obser- 
vacgdes meteorologicas e magneticas feitas pelos 
exploradores Portuguezes H. Capello e R. Ivens. 
Polio: Luisboa, Lalo tae ee Deu emsateh faa teases 


The Society 


Roumania. Questionnaire d’une Stetistique Interna- 
tionale comparée des Sociétés d’assurance contre la | Central Statistical 
gréle et Vépizootie. Année 1879. 16 pp., folio. Office 
aU aa) Ramee p< oN emaad Maik si albuginea AMR 


Russia. Réglement Definitif du Budget de Empire 
pour l’Exercice 1878. 8vo. St. Petersbourg, 1880 .. °} Me. A. Vesselovsky _ 


Spain— 

Censo de la Poblacion en 1877, por la direccion general} Institute of Geo- 
del Insituto Geografico y Estadistico. viii sf graphy and Sta- 
COOL Dp, Sto. an id VRE on hn eset apres pebcucens awe tistics 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletim de la. 

Tomo vii, Nos.5 y 6, Nov.—Dic, 1879 ; y tomo vai The Society 
HIELO PPO isak Sette Ree es na cher Risin agai icons tin enct tare 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége, 1* année, 1879} 
YD DP.» 8V Or) (ACTISTIATIIE 2. .cessoresookeser-csbhtyiaty-ipetngnee: 
Officielle Statistik— 
B. No.1. Tabeller vedkommende Skifteveesenet 
i aaret 1876. (Faillites).................... 
» 9 Beretning om Rigets strafarbeids- ! 
anstalter for aaret 1877. (Péniten- 
BABALE) fe ooo esc ccasosuriegettiseen eee ates 
C. No.1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemseng- 
dens Beveegelseiaaret 1875. (Mouve- . 
ment de la Population) Wie talitetie- ' Central Statistical 
» 4 Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Bureau of Norway 
Medicinalforholdene i aaret 1877. 


(fitat Sanitaire et Médical) ............ 
» 9. Statistik over Norges Fiskerier i aaret 
DPE ORDGY i coccacias dies Leena 
» 10. Statistik over Norges Kommunale Fi- 
nantser iaaret 1876. (Finances des 
A PEIOTGEIBIOR ).\ssaccoassisasanesuuveanwenencte ante 
» 18. Statistik over Norges ASS pars 
af aaret 1875. (EHtablissements 
Industriels.) 4to. Kristiania ........ 


SwEDEN— Officiela Statistik— 
A. Befolknings-Statistik, ny foljd, xx, for ar 1878.) 
(Poptllationy meen wses tates tise: aa eae te Central Statistical 
B. Riattsvisendet ny fdljd, xx, 1, 2, for ar 1877. Bureau 
(Justice civile et.criminelle) .....ccseesccsceceeeeeeees 
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SwEeDEN— Contd. 
Officiela Statistik— Contd. 
F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, fér &r 1878. (Com- | 
merce et navigation exterievr) ............cccee 


L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 17, for ar 1878. Maps 
and diagram. (Chemins de’ fer)..............:.::000 
M. Postverket, 14, 1877; tilligg till Serien B........ 
Pe Ls < L8G aia COs tan) aie cccseot cscs 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, for ar 1879 (Sta- 
Wntique agricole) irre sce eserwa tones 
Q. Skogsviisendet I, 18, intill Ar 1870. (Foréts) 
R. Val-Statistik, 4, for dren 1876-78. (Statistique 
OlECEOT ALG) BU arte ere sett cn ine nennnhnasonengs «wren 
S. Allmiinna Arbeten, 7, fér aret’ 1878. (Travaux 
pirblies) i, od ieaeaaae te etee leo reat vates.2 othe rysirne nyneny 
V. Brinvins tillverkning och férsiljning, 2, for 
aren 1875-76, och 1876-77. (Fabrication et 
vente de leau-de-Vie) .........sccscsseeesecsnseeoeeee Céntral Statistiéal 
Riks-Stat for ar 1880; = (Budget) c.....--.....0..-cossessssaons Bureau 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks: stéllIning, samman- 
fatiad efter 1878 Sia BOmSIUGs 2..........c0..c.c0cseasceeeses 


General-Sammandrag éfver 1878 ars Bevillning ie. 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne for ar 1878 .. 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning, Jan. —Dec., 
1879. (Banque dé Sucdeket sync). oowliign.. 
Sammandragen 6fversigt af de enskilda bankinriitt- 
ningarnes stillning efter 1877 och 1878 ren 
Bokslut, OE Te Uesecatnscteeassseseas searisoscerroeseeceees 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
ITER AN SEE ICC LL OLE, cr icecrensenvsseeressteesesehdqpthen- gears 
Uppgift i runda tal & rikets in och ut-forsel af vissa 
hufyudsakliga varor under J Sn Ae ay 
1875-79. 4to. Stockholm, 1879-80 .......ccccesees 


Kapital Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken for ar 1877 | 


United States— 


Agriculture, Department of, Special Report on the ; Commissioner of 


Condition of Crops. Nos. 20 and 21, December, 1879, Agriculture 


and January, 1880. 8vo. Washington LO lead nist dy 


Bureau of Education— 

Circulars of Information of the, 1879 .......csseecseens * 

No. 3. The value of School Education to Common 
Lishowl > ByiDt, Ee darvig: yieehs aa-fo diode 
» 4. Training Schools of Cookery 0.10... 
5. American Education as described by the 
French Commission to the International 
Exhibition of 1876. 8vo. Washington.... ) 


Commissioner of 
Education 
PP) 





Bureau of Statistics— 
Imports and Exports, Summary Statement of, ) 
Nos. 4 and 5, October and November, 1879............ | 
Quarterly Report of the, to 30th September, 1879 | Joseph Nimmo, Esq., 
(No. 1, 1879-80). 8vo. Washington ............cessee jun. 
Report on Internal Commerce for 1879. Cloth, map. 
RNEGANY SOMUASTON | ccssccosersssacrssorvacraetstdiatieen-o+ceQl ences } 
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United States—Contd. 

Comptroller of the Currency, Report of the, for 1879. 
(Large and small edition.) Cloth and half-calf, 8vo. + John Jay Knox, Esq. 
AWISG DIN GUN ais.c0ssfrasanenstdensdacatvhsagt opshs salute aneett -adnay uate 

Marine Hospital Service, Annual Report of the Super- ] The Surgeon-General 
vising Surgeon General, for 1878 and 1879. 176 mf U.S. Marine Hos- 


Svo0., Washington) veccsecccsdisarsssnasepsuenseaeesenaerrpe pital Service 
CALIFORNIA— 
The Resources of California (a Newspaper). No.for| J. C. G. Kennedy, 
January, 1880. San. Francisco  \o..c.c.cccessssesonvsnnnnne Esq., Washington 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Mercantile 
Library Association of San Francisco, 1879. + The Librarian 
SyoP ASSO Nae oda eam tage dt snsclpetiens dees agit 


Bankers’ Magazine, New York. Series 4, vol. xiv, } : 
Nos. 7—9, January—March, 1880. 8V0.............0000 if ee 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the. 
Series 3, vol. Ixxviii, No. 6, December, 1879, sf The Institute 
vol. lxxix, Nos. 1—3, January—March, 1880. 8vo. 

Western, The. New Series. Vol. vi, Nos. 1 and 2, The Edit 
January—April, 1880. 8vo. St. Louis..........0.0... mee 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 


Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. ee Tidiani@lorerr iene 


AVUEI Dera maken Pvecs.tescce ss stab tcy essere eee eee eee 
BEnGAL— 
Report on the Administration of, 1878-79. Cloth,| Government of 
royal ovo cateutts, 1879 © cucgia eterna Bengal 


Asiatic Society of— 
Proceedings, Nos. 8 and 9 (August and November), 


1879 Fee ee seeeerene i pee PPP Meee eee OHHH HEE HEHE HEHEHE EEE THEO THEE SE SETHE ETE HESS The Society 
Journal, vol. xlviii, part 1, No. 3, and part 2, No. 3, 
1870, maps, mec; Svo. Calcutta cscs 


New South Wales— 
Financial Statement of the Colonial Treasurer, made 


10th Decembera37 92“ Holio..:.......1.0deckteeme e Agent-General for 
Sydney, Vital Statistics of, for November, 1879. 3 pp., New South Wales 
bo) We anaes 9 9c nS Ee Pa 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony of, for 1878.) Registrar-General of 
POLIO ig Gu Ee et eects cols cas denn cssncee gees res New Zealand 


Queensland. Report of the Meteorological Observer 
for 1877: Folio agement l. .cO | tik sil \ on 


South Australia— 
Statistical Register of, 1878. Folio. Adelaide, 1879 ] J. Boothby, Esq., 
5 Sketch of, by Josiah Boothby, C.M.G., fo Government 
1879. 92 pp., diagrams, 8vo., Adelaide ...............00+ Statist, &c. 


Tasmania. Reports of the Medical Officer of Health of } E. Swarbreck Hall, 
Wellington, &c., for 1876-782 >“ FOlO™ s...ccce aces cetenee Esq., M.R.C.S. 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 


Victoria — 
Australasian Statistics for 1878. Folio ou... esses 
Statistical Register of the Colony of, for 1878. Agent-General for 
Parton Laws Urimewcces sis rd emcee taticctit tn. Victoria 

Sh I POCILCHLONU, soto er cncericcnaeetus cn Cee reat toast 

eA Le AOCUTIURA TION Sa, MONON hoa) el tbe oa cea cea H. H. Hayter, Esq. 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Reports for the ae . F 

ae acd 30th Ea 1879. Site poles es NE OS 


Patents and Patentees, Indexes for 1875, vol. x, by 
R. Gibbs, Registrar-General. 65 pp., numerous > Registrar-General 
PISLEs, ALG NCL OUTRO LO LO) ie cccpeces seeders coon niceseshinee 

Victorian Year Book for 1878-79, by H. H. Hayter, 


Government Statist. 395 pp., 8vo. Melbourne....... \ — Author 


United Kingdom— 

Emigration and Immigration, copy of Statistical ) 
Tables relating to, for 1879. Folio. (Parl. Pap. 
yt 1S gi aickineac Sel ake I Rabi iROOeE 

Foreign Countries, Statistical Abstract for the principal | . 
and other, in each year from 1866 to 1877-78, No. 6. r Pte ogg ak aks 
eyommmebertar ay, (C-2451 ). 1879. .t.nccasoacencosssencnvnts 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 
PRE EEE A, fe 5 cece: sesncorsecusansvinvingsseor avs senbinddenconuess ay 

Factories and Workshops, Report of the Chief Inspector 


of, for the year ending 31st October, 1879. 8vo. me fecein Nip Esq, 


Pe - 2489 | 1880 os. .-cssvccdackanecnensesstvir aces 
Navy, Statistical Report of the Health of the, for 1878. | Admiralty Medical 
Maps, &c., 8vo. (Parl. Pap. No. 346, 1879) ............ Department 
War Office List, &c., for the British Army, 1879. 8vo. 
NA dennis versie ge cune Sp vnsunssonesirtanioasoncieseddan thi one Messrs. Harrison and 
Foreign Office List, and Diplomatic and Consular Sons, Pall Mall 
Handbook, 1880. Cloth, maps, 8vo. London ........ 


England and Wales— 
Ellison’s Annual Review of the Cotton Trade for 1879. 


(For private circulation only). 8 pp., 4to. Liver | ce pages 


ae ie esate ee co cbc EEN > an cache deplnenatsa enn duinnjing 
Friendly Societies, &c., Reports, 1878— 
My ies ees eck ass a Paulie ale OSLO wa iaase sees inpecai 
Part I (B), Appendix (D). Industrial and Provi- | 
PCE OCICS feta. saunas cenpanccvong eqs vandacosanepoaeadi disse stesltvees t Registrar of Friendly 
Part I (C), Appendix (HE). Trade Unions. (Parl.| Societies 
PAD Ns OSD ELLIS 79.) MONO sock scoioneessronas. 2 


Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, Supplement, containing a 
Statistical Abstract of Failures in England sa ry aeleabe ee ian 
Wy Bes Curing 1879) eT shea’, AtO. | p..ccvcdeanesvedeo-veceepees i 


Quarterly Returns of Marriages in, to September, Xo} Registrar-General of 


of Births and Deaths, to December, 1879. No. England 


Re CN yh pak hs dae Re eR ahs dv i ann dedesisvnmas sand doves = 


Ireland— 


Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight | Registrar-General of 


towns, current numbers, with an Annual Summary. Tecan 


UO steacicdes mis. PERCE DCERCE AEH CER Bt HOFER GEA Can SaaS nO a Ae 
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Ireland—Contd. 


Quarterly Returns of the Marriages in, to September, d . 
and Births and Deaths, to December, 1879. No. 64. Registrar-General of 


FA ig 0581 Lea ARN hte tt ee pei: 
Scotland— 
Census of 1871, Preliminary Report on. Folio............ al 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages :— | 
Weekly and Monthly Returns of, in the eight | 
principal towns, current numbers. 8VO0. .......... | Registrar-General of 
Quarterly Return of, to December, 1879. No. 100.f Scotland 
SViOs aap usetuasosasan Rbaninany as Ris Ae REL cach ota a BO te Ae. 





Twenty-first Detailed Annual Report on (abstracts 
of 1875). 8vo. Parl. Pap. No. [C-2494.] 1879...) « 


EDINBURGH, CITY OF— 
Accounts published in 1879, with Appendix. Cloth, | 
POLLO den rvdty Sis ivsnoeahet Aen tae thie ican sas soph ean aa 
Rolls of Superiorities belonging to the Lord Provost, 
&e., showing the Accounting for the Feu Duties | Robert Adam, Esq., 
in the Year ended Ist August, 1878. Cloth, f City Chamberlain 
Paleo. VU AUTON AS TOF sccnavspenseyssnungpeenscognsaghetants 
Water Trust, Report on Financial Affairs for 1879, 
with Appendix: P'S6 pp ssrolio et ee 4 
E * af 
Sepia United Trades Council, Report for 1878-79. } The Secretary 
AID sous V Os ole nswnsgenes russia scgosivasecsine ameieatacoinistekamt sted 


Authors, &c.— 

ATKINSON (EDWaRD). Chart giving a Geographical 
Presentation of the Comparative Areas of the States Tice aia 
and Territories of the United States and the Countries 
of Europe, omitting Russia and Alaska. 1 sheet. .... 

Bevan (G. Puiprips). Primer of the Industrial Ww. s g 
Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 109 pp., shy Bibrars peste 
COLE, LAmO.  LIOMLON, LEO 00. ,asheothersnaune aucnene et denne Seren ae 

Hecentric Club, The, by X. Y. Z. 202 pp., cloth. 8vo. 
Liverpool, 1880 Lae REN UI cate costa dr teove nash } ee ae 

Epmonps (W.). Bulls of Sale Registered in England 
and Wales, 1878-79. 7 pp., 8vo. Portsmouth, 1880 - 

K6érést (Josppn). Idées sur le but et le rdle des 
Bureaux communaux de Statistique. (Extrait des 
ann. de Demaint.fom.ii1,)  Svo,  <...c..dwie Aeaseees a 

MonpENnuHAWER (J.). Fremstilling af Blindeforholdene 
i Danmark. 78 pp., 8vo. Kjébenhavn, 1879 ........ } 

Muunart (M. G.y H. T.). Manual de las Repiblicas 
del Plata. 404 pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. Buenos Aires } M. G. Mulhall, Esq. 
y Londres, 187 Gig emer seer aes soninrcereetopeegare ee eae. 

Newoome (F.N.) Tables showing proposed plan for 


bP) 


} The Author 


reducing the National Debt. 1 sheet ....... eee 
POZNANSKI (JOSEPH). 

The Productive Forces of Poland, with Financial, 
Commercial, and Industrial Statistics from 1874 
to 1876. 263 pp., diagram, 8vo. St. Petersburg, a 
tHe Vk Pea Re ABE ro) 0S 5 ARR en 

The Financial Questions of Russia. 35 pp., 8vo. 
SUM POUORB DUNE, ' 1B 1 canst iee paint hack pests one At ask Saciales J) 


| Both in Russian. | 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 
PraacuH (W. van)— 

British Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, alpha- 
betically arranged according to their location. 
Tommie’ § Bondion . S800 2) ioctl puts daaessegts <0 

On the Oral Education of the Deaf and Dumb (re- | 
printed from the “Journal of Education’’). 
CpDp.. SVO.. Weadine eh RIS! is atacchsacedt-s ahitinnecasiiay 

Deaf and Dumb, Association for the Oral Instruc- 
tion of the. Report for 1878, and objects of the } W. van Praagh, Esq. 
Association, &c.° BY Oe Mond On. s:csesegse ges Iasrtesnatbas 

Ratxes (Capr. G. A.). History of the Honourable 

Artillery Company, vol. ii. xl and 563 pp., cloth, } The Author 

maps, plates, &c., 8vo. London, 1879........c:l 
SAUNDERS (WittIaAM). Land Laws and their ut and 


- The Author 


32 


at Home and Abroad. 62 pp., 8vo. Hull and 
BONO: LBRO. cg Wie Oe Ces ek eee OU, 
Turp (A. C.)— 

The Indian Civil Service and the Competitive ) 
System. 142 and xcvi pp., cloth, 12mo. London, 
Fay ARIEL S, Seok oT wea Le Ot ae ene a em 

Statistics of the N.-W. Provinces of India. 186 pp., ¢ : 
cloth, imp. 8vo. Allahabad, 1877 oo... eee 

Imperial Gazetteer of the N.-W. Provinces of India. 

CUCU REISE OVS | Fetes cass yh Nets icnaiedes pone ence adcony sh face J 
VINE (J. R. SomERs)— 

The County Companion, Diary and Magisterial and 
Official Directory, 1880. Cloth, 8vo. London.... 

The Municipal Corporations Companion, Diary, - The Editor 
Directory, and Year Book of Statistics, 1880, | 
AOU OVO. ONGOD 22th sapoccconneses debit oecepnaenveck uy 

WaGner (Proressor H.). Johann Eduard Wappeus 
(separatabdruck aus Petermann’s sieges, The Author 
1580, Hotta). © Stove Gothic ese ies 
Waker (Pror. Franois A.). Money in its Relations 
to Trade and Industry. 339 pp., cloth, 12mo. “ 
CE OSEAN RCIT 0 bane d Malt cy a at eae ann Urbs hea cae eae 
Waits (Wit11am). The Insurance Register for 1880.) Messrs. C. and E. 
MOM EUITACLOT scsi is cetact sc atey oh daate saa shes cagbata vovveliag Weieh «ess f Layton 


Societies, &c. 
Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of, and Assurance 
Magazine. Vol. xxii, part 1, No. 117, October, > The Institute 
mY Nee aan) es csi! nea cap eric dati amessnaeaen taeacniietean cg 
Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers. 
Rem errme Re UCL OSD meter sete ny nce iesvace ses steauaai actos dnaeated edrvosiancsesin 
Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Parts 4—6, 
January—March, 1880. Plate, 8vo. London ........ 
Labouring Classes, the Magazine of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the, No. 263, J sy | The Society 
Beat ae NUON RONEN Pe eae rink se scdahatopec tates sunilinecesenss 
London Hospital, General Statement of the, number 
of patients under treatment in the, during 1879. > The Secretary 
* LOUD gh POE Ta BEAN Mair Cae RU ETNA a Ne 08 (ES a 
Manchester Statistical Society, papers read before. 
The Silver Controversy, by R. Monigoney The Society 
National Insurance, by Rev. W. L. Blackley. 8vo. 


\ The Society 


The Institute 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 

Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the Institution, 
No. 5, October, 1879. Plates, 8vo. London............ 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Report of the Chief 
Officer on the state of the, and the Fires in London, 
during 1879.) “Svor Sesh Che ee sen See ate eee 

Mortality, a Collection of the Yearly Bills of, from 
1657 to 1758 inclusive, with reprints of Essays on 
Mortality, Political Arithmetic, Growth of London 
(1757), and Life Tables. 4to. London, 1759 ........ 

Post Magazine Almanack and Insurance Directory, for 4 
1880. As Lion dont oe rag ates eh eeteceees 4 eas } W. E. Stark, Haq 


The Institution 


Capt. EH. M. Shaw, 
C.B. 


John Stott, Esq. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, new series, The Societ 
vol. xii, part 1, January, 1880. 8vo. London ........ us ee 3 

Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the, new 
series, vol. ii, Nos. 1—3, January—March, 180. | 
Sy0. Pe Lnomdon tee es «5 Sirsa tea ous adeiseineleenmagerascese, 


33 


Royal Institution— 
Proceedings of the, vol. ix, part 2, No. 71. Plates, 
oh LU Myrrh ine r cre We ae, Sy eT Leen Sari UE te Dat een fo } The Institution 
List of Fellows, &c., and Additions to Library. 8vo. 
Royal Society, Proceedings of the, to the present time. ’ 
Bye: roads eS fn) * iL iddhsee ieee aes. é shavaxaalagpe caves The Society 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the, The Instituti 
vol. xxiii, No. 103. Plates, &c., 8vo. London, 1876 ence a 
Social Science Association, Sessional Proceedings of the, 
vol. xii, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.—Feb., 1880. 8vo. London j 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of, vol. xii, 
parts 4—8, 8vo. London, 1880 oe ceteeeeeee- 


Wandsworth. Report on the Sanitary Condition of, 
dubiag 1575.28 S70.,.,.London, 187911... .caeaueens ieee 


‘l The Association 


The Institution 


The Board of Works 
for Wandsworth 
District 
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Periodicals— 

Atheneum, The. (Monthly parts) .... Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London) .............. 4 » 
Capital and Labout...........cssssecssesseenes sath re 
Commercial World, The.........cccccccceeee . e 
eoitaty ht Gi eos vadss. os testclsiceschiversts ss 9 
Insurance Gazette, The .......ccccccseeeeees i i 

p R@CONUG LING, tocsteary,s-deetnrrates re 53 

~ Worle Lien tense ctiesss x . 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ Pe 3 
Iron and Coal Trades Review _........... 5 » 
Machinery Market, The ...............secesee0 9 ” 
MESO ere C8, Jase cok sist Aol arenes ee asactras sobessyex ” ” 
Rg CRE TR Se Ae ale SR are) I i ” 
BeBILRSE SL LYG) 20h Se ee crete csecchceieareieeethes 7 ” 
Textile Manufacturer, The................0008 s ” 
Universal Engineer, The ................0+ 3a ” 


Urania; a Monthly Journal of Astrology, Meteorology, 
and Physical Science, vol. i, January, 1880. 32 pp., 


39 
ERNE reas Padeciees (EAR gas cone soerassans anenayests ctor antensvtactnrrscpeanese 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1879— 

Belfast Linen Trade Committee (Linen) ...........cssseeeees The Committee 
Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ The Firm 
Bee Be CO. LONGOD (SILK): iceccvesescsssstocnsosssurasdvecrsaverss i! 
Eaton (H. W.) and Sons, London (Silk) o..... te eesseeeeeeees Ps 
Nichol (W.) and Co., Bombay (General Prices)..........0+ y 
Pixley and Abell, London (Bullion)..........sscccsossecsssesensses $2 
Powell (T. J. and T.), London (Leather)...........0issssesesees 3 
Ragg (A.) and Co., Liverpool (Wool) .......scssescsseesereneees T 
Ronald and Sons, Liverpool (Wool) ........ssesesesereeneerenees « 
Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea). ............ 3 
Umson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (Tobacco)  .....s0 $3 


Wool Brokers’ Association, Liverpool .........ccccssseeseeseeeees The Association 
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Purchased. 


American Almanac and Treasury of Facts for 1880. 384 pp., cloth, 
12mo. New York and Washington. 


Annales d’Hygiéne publique. Nos. 8, 10—15, October, 1879, to March, 
1880. S8vo. Paris, 1879. 


Archivio di Statistica. Anno IV, fasc. 1—4. 8vo. Roma, 1879. 
Banking Almanac, Directory, &c., for 1880. Cloth, 8vo. London. 
British Almanac and Companion for 1880. 12mo. London. 


Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Charities, for 1879, with 
Appendix. (Fourth Annual Edition.) 12mo. 


Hason’s Almanac and Handbook for Ireland, for 1880. 12mo. 
Dublin and London. 


Financial Reform Almanac for 1880. 8vo. London. 


Index Society’s Publications, No. 4, containing Report of First Annual 
Meeting, 1879, and four Appendices, viz. :— 


(1) Index to Books and Papers on Marriage between near Kin, by 
A. H. Huth. 


(2) Index of the Styles and Titles of English Sovereigns, by W. 
De Gray Birch. 


(3) Indexes of Portraits in the “ European Magazine,” ‘“ London 
Magazine,” and “ Register of the Times,” by E. Solly. 
(4) Index of Obituary Notices for 1878. 4to. London, 1879. 


Journal des Economistes. 4° série, Nos. 20—27, August—December, 
1879, and January—March, 1880. 8vo. Paris. 


Lowe’s Handbook of the Charities of London for 1880. 12mo. 
Martin (F). The Statesman’s Year Book for 1880. 12mo. London. | 
Medical Directory for 1880. 8vo. London. 

Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory for 1880. Imp. 8vo. London. 
Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac for 1880. 8vo. 

Post Office London Directory, for 1880. Roy. 8vo. 


Roperts (C., F.R.C.8.). A Manual of Anthropometry. Cloth, 
diagrams, 8vo. London, 1878. : 


Surtees Society, Publications of the. Vol. lxix, cloth, 8vo. London. 


Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory for 1880. Royal 8vo. 
Dublin. 


Topp (T. J.).. The Book of Analysis, or a New Method of Experience. 
Cloth, 8vo. London, 1831. 


Whitaker’s Almanac for 1880. Cloth, 12mo. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SupremBer, 1879. 


BIRTHS ann DEATHS—To 38lst DEcempsr, 1879. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaczs, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1879-78, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1879-73 :—Numbers. 














Years ...ssss.. 79, | 78, 77, 76, 75, 74, 78, 

-Marriages No. -— 189,657 | 194,343 | 201,835 | 201,212 | 202,010} 205,615 
Births........ 5, | 882,866} 891,418 | 887,055] 887,464| 850,607 | 854,956 | 829,778 
Deaths .... ,, | 528,194] 539,574] 500,348 | 510,308 | 546,453 | 526,632 | 492,520 











QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1879-78. 


(1.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 














Qrs. ended 79, 78, 7% Blas 76: 75, 74, "73, 

last day of |-———|——__ | —____ _—_—_ |__| |_——"—- 
March......... No.| 35,851 | 39,106 | 39,755 | 41,757 | 42,376 | 41,413 | 41,217 
Brio s4...... » | 46,488 | 48,4883 | 49,054 | 51,218 | 48,410 | 52,827 | 53,408 
September ,, | 45,071 | 46,510 | 47,732 | 49,185 | 49,826 | 49,144 | 49,709 
December _,, a 55,608 | 57,802 | 59,725 | 60,600 | 58,626 | 61,281 














(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 79. |. °78, "77, "76, "7B. | 74: 7S 
last day of § \———_—_—_—_—__ | —___ |_—___ |__| |—__——_- 
March........ No. | 226,669 | 221,567 | 230,036 | 229,980 | 214,862 | 214,514 | 215,744 
i ae ,, | 221,011 | 228,702 | 223,220 | 225,866 | 214,939 | 217,598 | 206,516 
September ,, | 218,170 | 222,004 | 213,190 | 216,167 | 211,109 | 210,323 | 204,167 





December ,, | 217,016 | 219,145 | 220,609 | 215,451 | 209,697 | 212,521 | 203,351 





(III.) Deatrus :—WNumbers. 


Qrs. ended 2712 05 08 hora f 7%. 76. "75. "74, "78, 
last day of = \|——————| —— | — |__| —____ |__|" 
March........ No. | 156,390 | 189,825 | 135,000 | 142,269 | 162,256 | 136,518 | 132,432 
PITS. bese », | 182,186 | 129,111 | 131,289 | 126,212 | 130,999 | 123,907 | 118,582 
September ,, | 103,733 | 129,348 | 109,565 | 119,909 | 121,547 | 124,258 | 114,676 


December ,, | 135,885 | 141,290 | 124,494 | 121,918 | 181,651 | 141,954 | 126,830 
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Periodical Returns. 


[ Mar. 


Annual Rates of MARRIAGES, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1879-78, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1879-73:—General Ratios. 


























































































































WARS cor. 79, pee. "8, dy 76. 276: 74, 73. 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

im ee 25,165,| = | 24,854, | 24,547,| 24,244, | 23,944, | 23,649, | 23,356, 

in middle o 

each Year.... | 
Sain coat 166 | 153 | 15:8 | 166 | 168 | 171 | 17-6 
FITTS son deonsseisinet- 35°1 ano) Bb 36°1 36°5 35°5 36°2 35°5 
Death sy:i.ccccvtes 21:0 21°34 a2he7 20°4 21°0 22°8 22°3 PAL 

QuarTERS of each Calendar Year, 1879-73. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qre. ended | SU7O FE) AEN sera} Paz} Waray fiarcal! |. ora. | lana 

last day of a s = “ e e 
Maronite 11°6 oe eras 13°1 13°8 14°4 14°2 14°3 
6) WAC ene Roaiacceene. op 14'8 16°8 | 15°6 16:0 16°9 16°2 TPS 18°3 
September ........ 14°2 16°r | 14.8 15°4 16°1 16°5 16°5 16°9 
December ........ =| 19°61 AsO. Oe a kOe | OL 1 Of ee 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Gres ended <|. 672. \vantyn | 18. An eTGe> ULES. |< 77D, | Tesh ens 

last day of bent mm: 2 
MMAron | paces 36°5 37°Ign) oOte 38°0 38°0 36°4: 36°8 37°5 
11216, 53, hunters Bo°2| 36°21 36:9 | 86:5) 37745) 86°0 | 86°90 [asbe 
September ........ 34°4 | 34:7 | 35-4 | 345 | 35-4 | 35°0 | 35°3 | 34-7 
December ........ 34°2 | 34°8 | 35°0 | 385°7 | 35°3 | 34°7 | 385°7 | 34°5 

(III.) Dratus:—Ratio per 1,0co. 

Qrs. ended on ee "78, i 716. ate "74, "73, 

last day of 2 t FN Bos ate | ad E. 
DLOECM Yes «ssce0sseses 25°2 ga°t |} 22°8 22°3 23°5 27°5 23°4 23°0 
I WNC Socegesssocacdnane 2i'TAlezi1-2) 20°8 | 21°56. | 2070, | 21:9 fh 2) -Oeaeoee 
September ........ aaa (oo 2 20°6 | 17-7 1 196 20°14 208 as 
December ......... 22°6 | 20°1 |} 20°0 | 21°8 | 23°8 | 21°5 

















21-4 | 
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B. —Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and PAUPERISM in 
each QUARTER of 1877-78-79. 





Average Prices of 


PAUPERISM. 


















































MkrarT per Pound 
Consous| Drs- | WHEAT ; : PotatTors | Coan | Quarterly A ce of 
(for COUNT xe bh spiwip  2 Seate (Best (Sea- iF pcdere of Puaters 
Quarters | Money) a quatre (by the Carcase) pa ba ae : ene one : 
1e spe = ae 42 er Tona in the é Teek. 
ending per Bak England with the Mean Prices. Waterside Tonied eI oan ed 
tool. |of Eng-| and Market, | Market 
Stock. | land. | Wales. Beef. Mutton. | Southwark. | perl'on.| In-door. | Out-door. 
° 1877 6 so idal d. dids\ d)'ad. dP’ s.Vsr 8. 8. a. 
Mar.31| 953 | 2°o |51 4] 43—7? 5—9$ |138—172|16 8] 152,748] 532,697 
68 78 155 
June30| 947 | 2°9 |61 5] 453—82% $94 1186—174/18 2 143,674. 523,878 
68 7 155 
Sept.30} 953 | 2°4 |62 —]| 43—8% | 42—95 | 97—126|17 7 139,211 | 509,110 
63 73 III 
Dec. 31| 964 | 4°5 |52 4) 32—8 44—8? |152—174|18 3 151,701 | 512,339 
58 63 163 
1878 
Mar.31| 95% | 2°4 |50 10] 43—8§ | 48—92 ]188—212|16 2] 162,442] 540,571 
al, 
g 7. 200 
June30} 95% | 2°8 |50 2] 43—88 | 5—93 ]150—187|16 4] 151,715] 533,787 
63 + 168 
Sept.30| 953 | 4°3 |44 6 43—83 42—9% }120—151/16 - 145,956] 513,616 
63 7 135 
Dec. 31] 95 54 |40 2] 44—72 | 4g—8$ [111—132]17 4] 159,721] 523,996 
6 = 121 
1879 
~Mar.31| 964 | 3°3 |39 -] 3$—74 | 43—8} [118—144/16 6] 172,200] 599,991 
5 2 131 
June30| 983 | 2°0 |41 2) 43—74 | 42—9 |128—161|16 2] 159,946) 567,915 
3 Z 
a 8 144 
Sept.30| 972 | 2°0 |47 2] 4-73 | 48—9 |182—233]14 10] 157,113 | 548,755 
7 7 . 
, g 63 207 
Dec. 31} 98 2°6 |48 1] 383—74 | 43—7% |186—160]15 10] 173,099] 565,644 
53 64 148 





C.-—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England and Wales. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





Ten Years, 1879. Quarters ending 



































Divisions. Year 

1851-60. | 1861-70. |} 1878. || March.| June. Sept. Dec. 

2 SS Ee eee, 3 elke We 
England and Wales ..........c00 22°23 hb gah. ania 25:2 | 21-1 | 164°) Obes, 
MRTG ON, o. 20. cahe.yijeccecebes foteover: 23°6 24°3 23°4 || 27°1 | 22°4 | 18°4 | 24°9 
1. South-Hasterm ...............0.- 19°6 10-5 wea .20°S 4) 17° [Laden eyo 
RIT) South -Midland ......:1..<.44..-- 20°4 20°2 18°8 22°3 | 19°5 | 14°0 | 18°0 
RW IUASUOTTD 5 .-.,.<:0r-04hssaea0y tase ser. 20°6 20°1 19°5 || 23°0 | 20°2 | 15°4 | 18-7 
Vv. South-Western ..........:ce00. 20°0 19°9 19°3 || 23°1 | 19°6 | 14°0 | 18°8 
vi. West Midland ..........-...0008. 22°29. bp 218 21°6 || 25°1 | 21°2 | 15:4] 20°4 
Pigee orth Midland.....,.5c1..:+.-. Bis 20°8 Aot9g No 20'S Zieh Lele. ls 218 
vill. North-Western............008 25°5 26°3 25°9 || 80°6 | 23°1 | 18°9 | 25°4 
BOP BIRO. 2acccchpcsesteedency sees 23°! 24°6 22°6 Nis 2p Ol) SL Le ee Os dee 
SME ORUROTN, |.054..)n>.05-<csccrev Ave 22°0 22°77 21°97 || 22°4) 20°99 | 17:1 | 19-8 
XI. Monmthsh. and Wales ....| 21°3 21°6 aur || 24°3 | 21°8 | 16°3 | 19°6 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrariry per 
1,000 i Town and Country Districts of EneLanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1879-77. 








Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Guster in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ’ 
ending 
Ane 1871. 1879. | gg. | 1878.| 1877. 




















Jaume. -| 26°6 | 25°8 | 24°5 | 23°8 
57 Sub- districts, June.) 5216 22275 22-2 ae 
comprising the 8,184,419 | 12,900,142 pept.)..4°17°5 U-22°7 4 23°] dos 
Chief Towns ........ Dee. .....| 23°8 | 24°3 | 24°8 | 223 


In 134 Districts,and 














Year ’,,..) °22°4 | .23°8 | \28°7 | 22-0 











Year... 19°1 | 19*2 419-0 wie / 














0, Be ete March... 232 | 21°8 | 20:5 | 202 
up-dal E i 

OE Reoland and Wales, 34, 134, 802 8 June eee 20°3 I 9°4 18°9 19°6 

Booe ete hy onsen ree 92°%4,1241) Sept......| 14°7 | 16°9 | 17-2 | 15-6 

Country Parishes ...... Dec. ....; 18°0 | 18°6 | 19°4] 17-2 











Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 
April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction 
is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the different quarters of the year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Poruuation; Birra-Rate and Dratu-Rate in each 
Quarter of 1879, in 'Twenty-TurEE Large Towns. 
a 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 





Estimated 

Population in} 29th March. 28th June. | 27th September.]| 3rd Jan., 1880. 

Cities, &c. the Middte (1st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.)* 
of the oe ee ed a ee eee ; 


Year 1879. Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths.] Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths. 


| RAPA | ff ———————— 


Total of 23 townsin U.K.) 8,502,896 | 37°8 | 27°8 | 35°7 | 22°7 | 35°6 | 18°4 | 35°6 | 24°6 








1 Rca Ci ORR SRY Ri Gy 3,620,868 | 38°0 | 27°1 | 35°4 | 2274 | 35°8 | 18°4 | 36°7 | 24°9 
Brighton J gicicv sas tiede Mes 105,608 | 29°0 | -21°3 | 31°2 | 18°0 | 28°8 | 16°2 | 30°2 | 20°2 
Portsmouth Pies ih-.siocbece! 131,821 | 32°4 | 20°3 | 81°3 | 15°8 | 31°5 | 13°0 | 31°7 | 19°79 
Norwich xis wet 85,222 | 85°2 | 25°9 | 34°9 | 22°0 | 81°4 | 17°74 | 34:7 | 22°77 
Plymouth Mowetice ats vias eatesle se seston os 745293 84°0 ec 29°1 21°7 32°6 17°3 30°1 26°38 
| Ec) MN aneeecr Oe RI 209,947 | 38°0 | 23°8 | 348 | 2071 | 35°4 | 16°5 | 35°2 | 23°97 
Wolverhampton ............065. 75,100 | 42°1 | 27°8 | 38-4 | 23°3 | 84°7 | 16:0 | 37°3 | 23°38” 
Birmingham sch. c.satteaeny 388,884 | 42°4 | 26°6 | 40°5 | 22:4 | 38°4 | 16°6 | 39°2 | 23°10 
IIRC ROL Siciscosnncesersscaave geet 125,622 | 40°2 | 261 | 35°9 | 19°9 | 38°1 | 18°0 | 36°0 | 22°47 
Plott ga oo. steseasetosanegee 169,396 | 37°8 | 26°9 | 35°7 | 20°77 | 35°2 | 17°4 | 85°4 | 25°73 
Liverpool wagenuph sessete Niece cmertes 538,388 40°8 32°9 37°5 23°6 88°4 214 38°9 30°2 
IRAMEIOSUCD | si 5c..-.0segeeecere cries 361,819 | 38°8 | 351 | 85°7 | 25°8 | 86°4 | 20°5 | 34°5 | 26-2 
BAOPE grec, Pcaecatwngticeean? 177,849 | 44°4 | 3175 | 38°1 | 22°8 | 40°3 | 19°% | 37-7 | 2677 
SEED LCR te steep dam 111,318 | 35°6 | 27°5 | 34°0 | 21°3 | 34°9 | 17°2 | 34:0 | 20°87 
AUPORO Fo deen czteaie aaacecaregas 191,046 | 35°7 | 24°7 | 81°6 | 2t‘r | 31°2 | 16°8 | 33°0 | 220 
NGS OG ree Moses hee sraaeRoansacsts 311,860 | 388°1 | 26°5 | 36°3 | 21°o | 36°5 | 18°3 | 386°6 | 24°3 
PU LOMIOIC Maer ckactetniMacheotsum 297,138 | 36°5 | 26:4 | 35°8 | 2170 | 35°6 | 1675 | 35°6 | 2172” 
atl ieee en teks ee eens 146,347 39°7 26°4 40°8 2743 39°7 16°8 38°3 23°9 
ROP ANG) era hen: tonttonetenons 114,575 | 41°7 | 24°6 | 40°8 | 22°8 | 38°6 | 19°5 | 36°5 | 20°8 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ............ 146,948 | 37°4 | 25°4 | 37°3 | 25°4 | 36°8 | 20°9 | 35°9 | 22°8 
LUTLCICLA GS ga Tey eer oom 226,075 | 33°0 | 21°8 | 84°3 | '20°6 | 31°8 | 16°65 | 32°2 | 19°7 
MBIA OW” a eacteterpsectoeescanean- 578,156 | 35°8 | 26°6 | 36°3 | 22°0 | 33:2 | 17°0 | 81-4 | 213 
Dublin sevsasiqrernacenavtavavess 314,666 | 31°8 | 43°3 | 32°7.| 36-5 | 32:4 | 26°1 | 28-4 | 35°6 


* This quarter contains fourteen weeks. 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birrus 
and Deatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1879, as Registered Quarterly. 




















1 2 3 +b 5 6 fi 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 

ARRBA* POPULATION, 
DIVISIONS. ah i 

in 1871. | 8ist 31st 30th June 30th 

(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. t December, | March, 187 ”| September, 
(Persons.) |, 1878. 1879. 19. 1879. 
No No. No. No No. 


Ene. & WAtgzs.... Fotals} 37,319,221 22,712,266 


"55,608 | 35,851 | 46,488 | 45,071 



































BER LONICLON | ceniccesssedsevaens 45,362 | 98,254,260 439 6,276 8,524 9.13% % 
11. South-Eastern ........ 33994,43%7 | 2167726 Fi's,205 3,095 4,184 4,096 
111. South Midland......... 35201,325 | 1,442,654 [ 3,278 1,530 |, 2,304 2,230 
Die Mastery 7.00. .csccavetsos-2 3,211,441 1,218,728 3,162 1,530 1,946 1,708 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 1,880,777 3,646 2,496 3,228 2,871 
VI. West Midland ........ 3,94,5,400 2,721,931 6,369 3,847 BYTZ 4,875 
vit. North Midland........ 39535:445 1,406,935 3455 1,996 3,130 2,541 
vir. North-Western........ 1,998,914 3,389,044, 84.29 6,408 | 47,639 7,937 
1. Yorkshire ................ 3702, 384 2,444,762 6,333 4,352 5,173 4,849 
Dee IROPGMOTT © <.3...000-c000. 35473947 1,365,041 3,067 Z,33 | 2,610 2,516 
xI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,420,408 3,131 Loot 2,638 2,311 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16\ 
Bretus in each Quarter of 1879 ending} DeATHs in each Quarter of 1879 ending 
DIVISIONS. te 
31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 20th 30th 3lst 
(England and Wales.) Septem- | Decem- Septem- | Decem- 
March. June. hex: her. March. June. her bees 
No. és No. i No. No. No. ‘ No. i No. | No. 5 


Eneup. & Watss.... Totals |226,669, |221,0L4 |218,170 [217,016 [156,390 |132,186 |103,733 |135,885 




















BLOT cracecsssageceseaece 34,262 | 31,900 | 32,276 | 35,658 | 24,429 | 20,248 | 16,633 | 24,230 
11. South-Eastern ........ 19,511 | 18,647 | 19,007 | 19,169 | 12,407 | 11,024 | 8,198 | 10,629 
mm. South Midland........ 13,007 |12,861 | 12,311 | 12,370 | 8,733 | 7,739 | 5,625 | 7,205 
OG 10,736 | 10,847 | 10,219 | 10,716 | 7,305 | 6,472 | 5,012 | 6,087 
v. South-Western ........ 14,585 | 14,187 | 13,901 | 13,646 | 10,935 | 9,888 | 6,772 | 9,063 
vi. West Midland ........ 27,555 | 26,992 | 25,894 | 25,865 | 18,367 | 15,660 | 11,492 |15,266 
vit. North Midland........ 14,495 | 14,805 | 13,993 | 13,960 | 9,643 | 8,067 | 6,476] 8,295 
vit. North-Western........ 38,458 | 36,620 | 37,163 | 35,292 | 28,685 | 21,944 | 18,137 | 24,338 
MeL OPESNILG ..3.450<000ckee0 25,728 | 25,179 | 25,365 | 24,741 | 17,822 | 14,933 | 12,138 | 15,149 
BE LOFODGET, ....0issardaneee 15,192 | 15,633 | 14,925 | 13,817 | 8,875 | 8,380 | 6,958 | 8,049 








x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,140 | 18,840 | 13,116 | 12,282 | 9,189 | 8,331 | 6,292 | 7,574 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 











































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Force of ve 
. es : Air— of Cubie Foot 
Atr. Byaporanon | SUSW rr cir: Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1879. Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of th Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from ° from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- , Aver- far. Ayer- : Aver- Aver- 
Mean. ageof | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
108 38 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
ean Rae ko ° c ° o | o o | o tay “| In. Grs. f Gr. 
Jane...... 31°9 | —4°7 | —6°8 | 30°4 | —6°8} 27°0 | —8:28 7-1 |—2°69 34°9 fF -146 | —-056] 1°7 | —0°7 
Feb...:... 88°2 |.—0°5 | —1°2 f 36°7 | —1°0] 84°7 | —O°49 8°3 | —2°97 388°9 9 -201 | —-006} 2°3 | —0O°1 
Mar. ...} 41°2 | +0°1 | —0°4 7 38°5 | —0°7] 385-2 | --1°1# 14°2 | —0°4] 43:0 JF °205 | —-010 | 2°4 | —O°1 














Mean ...) 87°] | —1°7 | —2°8 | 35°2 | —2°8] 82°3,|—3°2] 9°9 | —2°0] 38°9 | °184 | —-024 | 2-1 | —0°3 
a nT EE Rens ne: ER tiie inners cement pee ed 


April ...| 43°2 | —2°9 | —4°0 | 40°7 | —3°49 37°6 | -—3:09 16°3 | —2:2] 46°4 | -225 | —-0297 2-6 | —0°3 





May...... 48°4) —4] | —4°3 | 44°7 | —4°29 40°7 | —4°5.f 18°38 | —2°1] 52°0 | -254 | —-0464 2:9 | —0°6 
June ...| 56°9 | —1°3 | —2°1 | 53°8 | —0°649 51°0 | +0°49 17°4 | —3°8) 59°6 F-37411 + :0049 4°2 | 4+0°1 


























Mean ...| 49°5 | —2°8 | —3°5 | 46°4 | —2°7] 43°1 | —2°49 17°38 | —2°7] 52°7 | °284 | —-024] 3-2 





—0°3 











55°6 | —2°1] 53°4 ==hic} 


15° 
Aug. ...} 59°9 | —1°0 | —1°6 | 57°4 OOF 55°2 | +1°4] 16°4 | —3°49 62-9 





*409 











— 008} 4°6 | —O°] 
°436 | +°018f 4°9 | +0°3 
°379 | + ‘O017 4°38 | —0°] 


Sept. ...| 56°3.| —0°2-| —0°8-4.53°8-| —0°1 


514 | +0°49 16°3 | —2°2] 58°8 

















Mean ...| 58°1 | —1°6 | —2°2 } 55°6 | —0°7§ 538°3 | +0-4] 16°1 | —3°8] 60°7 | °408 | + -0049 4°6 0°0 


Oct.......] 49°1 | —0°5 | —1-1 | 47-5 | —0-7] 45-8 | 0-2] 12-6 | -2-2] — | -308|—-005] 3°53 | —o-1 
Nov. ...| 838°3 | —4:0 | —5:2 | 865 | —4°8] 34°2 |] —5°2 10-2 |-1-44 — | -197 |—-049] 2°3 | —o-5 
Dec. ...|.-82°4 | —6°7 | —7°6 | 31°3.| —7°2] 28°8 | —7-91 10°6 |} 41°27 — [| +158 | —-062] 1°9 | —0°6 














———<—<$—$_ | —__—__ j —_—__ _ | -____ 





a 





Mean ...| 89°9 | —3°7 | —4°6 | 38°4 | —4°2) 36°3 | 4°49 11:1 }—O0°87 — 221 | — 039] 2°6 | —0°4 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


SEDER BLES I IEEE TI ES SE ES A IESE EB EE EI SIT AE EE EOS ST A EY SE TB EE SS 


The mean temperature of the air for October was 49° 1, being 0°5 and 1°°1 
respectively, below the averages of the preceding 108 years and 38 years. It 
was 2°-4 lower than the value in 1878. 


The mean temperature of the air for November was 38° 3, being 4°-0 and 
5°-2, respectively, below the averages of the preceding 108 years and 38 years. In 
the preceding 108 years there are but four instances of so cold a November, viz., 
in the year 1782, 34°-7; in 1786, 36°°7; in 1851, 87°-9; and in 1871, 37°-6, 


The mean temperature of the air for December was 32°4, being 6°7 and 
7°6 respectively, below the averages of the preceding 108 years and 38 years. It 
was the coldest December in this century, and there are but three instances of so 
cold a December back to 1771, viz., in the year 1784, 31°-0; in 1788, 29°-0; and 
in 1796, 30° 4. 
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Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 
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Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 


Number of Nights 







































Degree Reading Weight 
ofa : Dail 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. H Z 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. “ 
zontal 
: Move- 
Diff. Diff, Diff, Dee 
aka from from from | ment 
ver- Aver- Aver- Aver-]} of t] 
Vean. ageof Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of 0 ‘i 
38 38 38 64 | Air. 
Years Years. Years. Years. 
; Tn. In. Grs.| Grs. | In. In. Miles. 
80 — 7 129°851|+-097] 563} +10} 2°6 |+0°7] 283 
87 + 2 129°363| —-488] 547 | — 6] 38°8 | 42°34 303 
80 | — 2729-809) +-069} 552); + 24 0°6 |—1°0} 316 
Hie | Sum {| Sum § Mean 
82 — 2 429°674|—-091] 554] 4+ 2 01 42°07 301 
8] + 3 ]29°520|— 241] 544 | LT] 2°6 |}4+0°9% 229 
75 — 1 429°833| + -052] 544} + 39 38°4 |41°3] 260 
80 | + 6 $29°641|—-L71— 531 P43. }-+-2°3- 297 
Sum | Sum | Mean 
79 + 8 129°665)—:120} 540 | 19 10°38 | +4°5] 255 
84 | + 9 §29°628)—°177] 529/} + 17 38°7 }41:°2f 314 
85 + 9 129°672| —°114]} 528 OF} 5°2 | 42°87 285 
84 + 4 9729-802} —-003) 534] +17 2°38 [+0°4— 221 
Sum | Sum {| Mean 
84 + 7 $29°701} —-098} 530} + 1 711°7 |+4°4] 273 
89 + 8 7 29°952 253) 545 | + 647 0°8 |—2:0f 253 
85 — 8 130°034. °2957 559 | +1] 7 0°9 |—1°5 239 
87 | — 1 430°139| + °353] 568 | +16] 0°6 |—1°49 230 
4 Sum | Sum | Mean 
87 0 430°024|) + 300} 557 | +11 | 2°3 |—4°97 241 


it was Low- | High- 
| est est 
Be- Read- | Read- 
At or | tween eer ing | ing 
below}, 30° |, at at 
ggo, | and | 40°. | Night.| Night. 
40°, 
te} ° 
24 A 0. 1.18°7_|. 33-0 
11 14 3 § 23°0 | 44°9 
13 17 T F249 | 49-2 
Sum | Sum | Sum Jhowest Highst 
48 38 4 | 18°7 | 44°9 
8 20 2 | 24°0 | 40°5 
8 14 9 | 24°6 | 45°5 
0-4 8 27 4 35°8 | 56°6 
Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest|Highst 
16 37 388 Ff 24°0 | 55°6 
0 0 81 | 40°0 | 58:5 
0 0 81 | 41°0 | 56°2 
0 3 27. | 36-0 | 57°0 
Sum | Sum | Sum |[Lowest/Highst 
0 3 89 | 386°0 | 58°5 
3 12 16 | 29°2 | 50°0 
18 TT 1 | 16-0 | 42-2 
24 7 0. [13.°7 |} 875 
Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest/Highst 
45 30 17. ‘| 18°7 | 50°0 


below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The mean temperature of the air for the quarter was 39°°9, being 3°7 
and 4°6 respectively below the averages of the preceding 108 years and 
38 years. 


The mean high day temperatures of the air were 2°°8, 5°°4, and 75 respec- 
tively, below their averages in October, November and December. 


The mean low night temperatures of the air were 0°°6, 4°:0, and 8°:5 respec- 


tively, below their averages in October, November and December. 


Therefore the 


days and nights were cold throughout the quarter, and particularly so in November 


and December. 





1879. 
Months 





January 


Feb. 
March 


Mean 


April 
May 


June 


Mean 


July 
August 


Sept. 


Mean 


| October 


Noy. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES, In THE Year 


Periodical Returns. 


No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


ENDED 81st DECEMBER, 1879. 


(Mar. 


I.—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriacss in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
“each Quarter of the Years 1879-75 inclusive. 








1876. 





Per 
Number. Cant. 


Number. 


1875. 


Per 
Cent, 


a ff |) | fF _ /— | —_—— —_ -— 























32,333 
21,294 
6,663 


3°67 
2°41 
O°75 


37°°9 





33,088 
19,270 
6,459 


2°18 
0°73 


49°°2 


30,790 
16,465 
5,895 


3°49 
1°87 
0°67 


56°°0 


30,538 
17,093 
7,546 


3°46 
1°94 
0°86 


31,096 
25,116 


3°75 | 382,294 
19,518 


30,123 
18,050 


30,180 
19,101 


oO NY 
“SI COtn 
war A 


6,369 


38°°7 





3°70 
2*28 


6,638 | 0°76 


50°°73 





3°45 
2°07 


5,723 | 0°65 


57°27 





3°45 
2°19 


7,191 | 0°82 


__———$—$5>S} ff esa 





1879 1878. 1877. 
Number. nee Number. Tha Number. sat 
lst Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,830 | 3°51 [31,226 | 3°48 131,256 | 3°51 
Deaths........ 22,864 | 2°47 | 20,320 | 2°26 | 20,525 | 2°31 
Marriages ..| 5,956 | 0°66 | 6,063 | 0°63 | 5,977 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- oO, }, }, 
paraice } 84°°0 39°°9 88°°5 
2nd Quarter— 
Births (40.7. 32,968 | 3°64 | 33,629 | 3°74 | 33,355 | 3°75 
Deaths........ 18,784 | 2°04 119,514 | 2°17 119,586 | 2°20 
Marriages ..| 6,050 | 0°67 | 6,095 | 0°68 | 6,735 | 0°76 
Mean Tem- oe °, °. 
perature 46°°8 50°°4 47°°5 
ord Quarter— 
pirths 2.4... 31,436 | 3°47 | 31,236 | 3°48 | 30,988 | 3°45 
Deaths........ 15,115 | 1°67 |17,344 | 1°93 115,919 | 1°79 
Marriages ..| 5,061 | 0°56 | 5,508 | 0°61 | 5,694 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- 6 ‘ > 
perature i 54°1 575 54°°0 
4th Quarter— 
Births ......... 30,064 |. 3°32 | 380,616 | 3°41 131,225 | 3°51 
Deaths........ 17,480 | 1°93 119,597 | 2°18 [17,916 | 2°01 
Marriages ..| 6593 0°72 | 6,662 | 0°74 | 7,384 | 0°83 
Mean mat, 40°°4 39°°2 4.2°°8 
perature 
Year— 
Population.| 3,627,453 35593,929 3,560,715 
Birthe ;..::.., 125,736 | 3°46 [126,707 | 3°53 126,824) 3°56 
Deaths........ 73,329 |. 2°02 | 76,775 | 2°14 | 73,946] 2°08 
25,790 | 0°72 


Marriages ..| 23,462] 0°65 | 24,3833 | 0°68 








43°°5 


855275015 


126,749 | 3°59 


74,122 
26,563 


2°10 
0°75 





41°°7 





314955214 


123,693 | 3°54 


81,785 12" 348 
25,921| 0°74. 
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[1.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1879, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. | 


q nnn eee 























































































































































































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
oe Per | Ratio. | 4 Per | Ratio. Per, | Bato 
of Districts. Number. A er Number Cent. ae Number. Cent: pee Number gent. aera 
‘Ist Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 31,830) 3:51] 28 |2,735 | 8:6] 11°6 [22,364 2°47) 40 | 5,956] 0°66 152 
Principal towns | 10,955] 3-46] 29 }| 911 | 8-3] 12°0 | 8,125|2°57| 39 | 2,421] 0'76| 132 
Large ns 3,894] 4°20] 24 275 | 7-1| 14°1 | 2,959) 3°19] 31 707 | 0°76} 182 
Small as 7,463] 3°67| 27 605 | 8:1 | 12°3 | 4,801] 2°36] 42 | 1,288] 0°63) 159 
Mainland rural | 8,778] 3°35) 30 894 |ro'2| 9°8 | 5,758] 2°25] 45 | 1,811] 0°50) 200 
Insular ! 740} 2°31) 43 50 | 6:8) 14°7 721 )2°20| 44 229 |o°71} 141 
2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND. ........ 32,968] 3°64] 27 |2,606 | 7-9] 12°7 ]18,784| 2°04] 49-0 | 6,050) 0°67; 149 
Principal towns | 11,506) 3°63) 28 959 | 8°3| 12°0 | 7,007| 2°21} 45°2 | 2,392] 0°76) 1382 
Large “ 4,294) 4°63} 22 273 | 64| 15°6 | 2,827] 2°51} 39°8 698 | 0°75] 133 
Small 4 7,878) 3°87] 26 | 561 | 7-1| 141 | 4,230] 2°08] 48-1 | 1,280 | 0°63] 159 
Mainland rural | 8,576} 3°37} 30 770 | gto] 11°1 | 4,657 | 1°78] 56°2 | 1,578] 0°60] 167 
Insular “ 714] 2°23| 46 43 | 6:0| 16°7 563 | 1°76] 56°8 102 | 0°32] 313 
3rd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 31,436] 3°47| 29 | 2,729 | 8-7] 11°5 415,115 | 1°67) 60°0 | 5,061 | 0°56 14s 
Principal towns | 10,781] 3°40] 29 940 | 8°7| 11°5 | 5,462] 1°73] 58°0 | 2,236) 0°71) 142 
Large ie 3,980] 4°29] 23 265 | 6°7| 15°0 | 1,892] 2°04| 49°0 645 | 0°70} 144. 
' Small A 7,598] 3°74) 27 627 | 8°3| 12°1 | 3,478] 1°71] 58°5 | 1,076] 0°53] 189 
Mainland rural | 8,177| 3°12] 32 846 |10°3| 9°7 | 3,831] 1°46] 68°74 | 1,009 | 0°39] 259 
“Insular, 900] 2°81] 36 51 | 54 | 17°6 452| 1°41) 70°9 95 | 0°30] 337 
4th Quarter— 
MOOTLAND ......... 30,064] 3°32] 80 | 2,606 | 8°6| 11°5 17,480] 1°93] 52 | 6,523) 0°72) 139 
Principal towns | 10,285] 3°25} 31 873 | 8-5| 11°8 | 6,538] 2°06] 48 | 2,420} 0°76] 131 
Large 5 83,782] 4°08] 25 264 | 7:0| 14°38 ]| 2,259] 2°44) 41 724,| 0°78) 128 
Small 5, 7,159| 3°52| 28 575 | 8:0] 12°5 | 4,060] 2°00] 50 | 1,441] 0°71] 141 
Mainland rural | 7,915] 3°02| 33 839 }10°6| 9°4 | 4,198] 1°60] 62 | 1,785 | 0°68) 147 
Zosular __,, 923| 2°88) 35 55 | 60| 16°8 | 425] 1°33| 75 153 | 0°48] 209 
| 
Population of Scotland. 
Population. Por ere et nae, || gonna  haady eeteaed 
By Census memes a) is... 3,360,018 | 1,079,211 | 318,740 767,487 1,062,576 | 132,004 
Estimated to the middle 
oT 7 3,627,453 | 1,266,521 | 371,076 813,645 1,048,013 |. 128,198 
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III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of Scotnann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 18793; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1878 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1878. 


8 


Divisions and Counties. 
















































































31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March.| June. | Sept. Dee. 
SCOTLAND ............ 8:6) 6729/87 B67 F846) 7-8 885 | BE 
Divisions— 
Northern. ...........04.. 4°0 72 B:6u i, OT 8°9 9°0 at 671 
North-Western........ 6°6 5°5 6°0 6°0 6°0 671 5:9 6-0 
North-Eastern ....... r5"t | 12°9 | r4°o 141 fr4tg 118-0: | 14° [141 
East Midland ........ 8°3 8°86 9° 96° fh ‘ofe T-S'4iuk Bo) | 9°5 
West Midland ........ 6°8 6°31. 67 G7 EO PTS 26rnh ore CT 
South-Western........ vo | 66 | 75 VL 6°9 6-4 my ree 
South-Eastern ........ Srl Boule We hee OC. me Fe a GL. | 6 Arey ae 
SOULICTH I .sadevactteer: 14°6 {181.139 6 14'S” Big*s WIS | r374) 7 148 
Counties— 
Shetland .....;......... 470 | -2°2 Lwe) 3°9 5°1 64 | gtr 3°9 
OERGCY 15 ha yhue. i. 3°6 6:0 oe5 6°0 9°6 72 5°6 6:0 
Caithness................ Eth ot LO al 76 ol) 770m Bava house 7°6 
Sutherland ............ 6°8 6°7 5°9 6°3 vie | 5°4: 4°8 6°3 
Rossand Cromarty} 4°0 | 4°1 Pie 3°9 3°97 50 | 3°6 3°9 
Inverness ............ @32..). Gia, 126765 fh 8:0 OR Bos 7 Ot Bg 8:0 
ON GSPN, Picks srecanceee, 9°3 3°0 9°6 61 | 17°5 6°5 a°4 6°1 
Deiat, geste 13°38. |.13°O, |1t’9 Gio Gr Goze 14S) Laois | 16°G 
dota Ren) Ame Cae en 18°2 {15°0 | 18°o | 146 [17°73 | 140 | 164 | 14°6 
Aberdeen................ T4a°6 FISD | 1371 PLS Bras 1128)" 1s-8b | 138°8 
Kincardine ............ 16*9 | 95 [16°83 |15°S |14'4 | 12°3 | 10°0 | 15°5 
BOTIaL Wor geese 9°8 110°2 | 1174 [113 9°3 9°8 oo 4 213 
Perth. ...be ti sek. dene 8°3 Oe7 h 8K 9°4 | 9°6 W738i" 10°74 9°4 
ED ALO ws scorehs csnossiend sits 6°9 | 65 72 6°6 | 80 6:9 6°9 6°6 
Manross f:...aiee aes, 2-7 | 54 | 106 F146 F12°8 |11°6 | 4°8' | 146 
Clackmannan ........ Re BB Tl Gtk EATER one ily Ape! ate cat 7 
Stirling \.nee eee 6°3 6:0 5°38 871 6°! 5°6 ig. 81 
Duwmbarton............ 5°93 | ol 5°9 61 5°6 4°8 4°3 61 
Argyel ic cae g-5 ot 62) 10'o YS 84 | 69 73 9°5 
Bute. (Bele ee 8°o Bt 4°5 6°8 Cue’ 5°5 3°9 6°8 
Renfrew ...........000.. 5°4 6°5 6°5 5°9 5°6 51 674 5°9 
AVS 1... Basak ieee Bot 7a 8°I 75 F 6°9 6:7 rab 75 
Tanark |. isu ce 6°5 4°6 74 rie 6°6 i ' 74 
Linlithgow ............ SA eo | Ost eel 7 OF | coth aro Omer nse 
Edinburgh. ............ BID pea ts gia had ed ON co eo aay oe 
Haddington ........ PAP a Slot eae ee eG Lat recs 5°4 
Berwick .....05......... 9°3 679}. 823-109 4-426 TS AZ4 1-169 
Peebles ......0......00: a) 6:0 6"4 9°6 ak 8°7 4°8 9°6 
PHL ek Ay cc teacesatee yr 8 SO, }10% F102 2 71 8°o | 1071 
Roxburgh wan PAG IOO Sts at L238 org ead 3°9- ABS 
Dumfries ¥..3.......000: p46 |} VB fa4 ry e166 6) 13°) 2s] | 238i see 
Kirkcudbright 13°4 |11°2 | 14°9 |.14°4 | 16°7 | 11°2 | 16°3 | 14°4 
Wigtown................ T7h) )) TBD a6 E27 a Sta Teed 26ta Lae 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Brrtus,and Deatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1879. 

















; (Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1871. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. Perens) 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOTLAND ............ Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 23,729 | 126,850 | 75,860 
BN OTCHOri ::8...c6s4¢.005- 2,261,622 127,191 598 3,124 | 2,044 
11. North-Western........ | 4,739,876 166,351 800 4,279 | 2,836 
11. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,199 | 2,604 13,694 | 7,175 
Iv. East Midland. ........ 25799,492 559,676 | 3,576 19,626 | 12,c98 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 | 1,494 9,08 tae De 
vi. South-Western......... 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 | 9,646 52,486 | 31,920 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 475,523 | 3,816 18,193 *|, 10,317 
Witt, Southern ...i..s00:..... 2,069,696 | 203,772 | 1,196 6,417 | 3,958 





No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1879; and 
of Brrtus and Deratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1879. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars—General.} 


[000’s omitted.] 





Per Per Per 
Counraizs. oh pole Marriages. ae Births. ay Deaths. Bis 
Toke A Noe 7) Ratio. [tor P Ratio! 7. No. ation, 
Wales aan 375319, | 22,712, | 183,018 | 8-1 | 882,866) 38-9 | 528,194 | 23-2 
Scotland ................ 19,639,| 3,360,| 23,729 | 7°5 | 126,850) 37°7 | 75,860 22'6 
Pealand oo 3:......::.:... 20,323,| 5,412,| 23,824 | 4°4 | 185,408] 25°0 | 105,432 | 19°5 


———— | | OE 


ae eatin +} 77,281, | 81,484, | 280,571 | 73. [1,145,124 36°4 | 709,486 | 222 


AND IRELAND 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1878-74.—Declared Value of the Total 
Laports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 





: [000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 







1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 





£ £ £ £ 
4,587, | 4,951, | 5,478, | 5,116, 


I.—ForEIGgN CouUNTRIES. 
Northern Burope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland i 431993 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland ]| ,. 9, 
PL MUSOPOS INS. 2 oo. 5 seers Pate eet tate oe ny E> 
Western Europe; viz., France, Spun 


22,182, | 23,543, | 25,842, | 24,016, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe ; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Matte t 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, heap 


12,973,| 12,789, | 14,343, | 13,509, | 14,560, 


eee ee cerry 


1,766,| 1,773, | 2,066, | 2,056, | 2,105, 


37) eA, 593, 655, 668, 


178, 
2575 


a7, 76, 86, 93, 
299, 270, 259, 271, 


Algeria, and Morocco 
PW OSECIIy ALMICA Sticke ee ee: «mec ante 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports mt 


Ce ee ek er rr) 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — es. — — rH 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...............0.....0. 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 328, 307. 183, 162, 34, 
piles: werner [elandsy.......tent..9...-aomad sash j 
ULE ASCR LS LINCIS 2; san snpencur Oh toeiace ss cs. cerry came — -— = — ons 
China, including Hong Kong.........c. 382, 344, 290, 407, 441, 
United States of America ............ccc eee 2,980,| 8,509, | 3,393, | 3,194, | ~ 3,996; 
Mexico and Central America ......0...ccccceeeeeeeeeeee E2uy 119, 943 125; 21G 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ........... 689, 497, 595, 406, 490, 


South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador \ 37 33; 41, 58, 45, 

, (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, ‘and Patagonia i 373; 264, 297, 360, 262, 
a eee has Arran + | i.236/1i meseore|emma0G | rae aa 


Other countries (unenumerated) ...........scceeeee 109, 150, 136, ao, 438, 


4753295 





Total—Foreign Countries... 47/997, | 51,280, | 53,128, | 52,995, 


II.—BritisH PosskEssions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 


1475, 1,433, 1,536, 1,437, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and 1x| 


1,536, 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 


1,952, 
Zealand 


2,218, | 1,788, | 1,733, | 1,606, 


See e eee e eee e eee eeeee rere reese rereseeessessetasenese 


British N orth cA meric. ....4,< teeta eet acsaeak- 597; 642, 668, 646, 879, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 306, 328, 347, 361, 325, 
Capers Natal sae... .ic.010s ee eee eet 546, 387, 315, 441, 400, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 99, 82, 84, 94, 41, _ 
LER HEU, Snel aes SeMirtcedens Soave 2 tah FIN MSN | 22s 106, 22, 26, 69, 
CPUOTNSLAMIAN OS 50. tel sch erste eR ee a 198, 184, 170, 150, 99, 
Other possessions y..).!...2seomimecacvon eee tine nertt 50, 34, 30, 31, 241, 
Total—British Possessions ...cs0....- 5,306,| 5,456, | 4,857, | 5,018, | 5,097, 





53,453, | 56,187, | 58,146, | 58,092, 





































1880.] 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 











Inworts, Hxports, Shipping, Bullion. 


(000’s omitted.) 






































Tet 


1877. 
Imports Exports 
rom UNO - 
£ £ 
36,510,| 10,172, 
59,106,| 34,515, 
60,829,| 21,355, 
8,350, 8,946, 
18,258,| 8,083 
1,874, 700, 
1,525, 1,175, 
543; 464, 
3:755,| 3,394, 
82, 78, 
16,048,} 10,119, 
97,669,| 16,3138, 
2,167,)c E9255. 
2,099,| 3,169, 
422,tae Ly Oo 
8,321,| 2,864, 
8,775,| 9,184, 
177) 21, 
306,810,]134,210, 
38,396,| 28,657, 
14,682,| 13,209, 
7.05%, 6,072, 
12,010;|- 7,585, 
4,117,| 3,008, 
4,2475,| ' 4114, 
772) 833, 
1,918, 494, 
938, 549, 
87,139), 64,521; 
393994951985751, 


of United Kingdom, 1879-78-77.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
ccording to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (EKx-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 




















Imported from, and Exported to, 1879. 1878. 
~ the following Foreign Countries, &c. Tore Pree peeente ee 
from gy es “ty : 
1.—ForEIGN CountRIEs : £ £ £ mu 
01 thern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, || 38 016 ta 
orway, Denmark &Iceland ,&Heligoland J arg 9 (SA a eae 
tral Europe; viz., Germany, Holland, 6 as 
nd Belgium | a ae SSE 2 SOI Sal oe atne| Sh eo, 
stern Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 
with Azores, Meadoira., &e.), and Spain }| 50589, | 20,804, | 54,326, | 21,128, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) Bae Lt oe 
S ithern Europe ; viz., Italy, Austrian Pinaé 99 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta } Pia Mie | aaa i a 
sevant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 6 9.325 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt pene dae | aka eal oe 
fe r hern Africa 5 viz., Tripoli, Tunis, } 1,036, 502, 1,089, 406, 
Jgeria and od ee eae 
t Africa ROME aicloaicicinie Siaisis 31's aiestieie a deste’ s'te:e s's's 1,436, 836, | 1,269, 1,174, 
tern Africa ; with African Ports on 
pe d Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 454, | 1,066, 538, 455, 
and oe Mooria Telanda ne Anas 
: indian Seas Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
pines ; BPE Talands ceesssectseesssedseonsonsosssen f cee Cad | Ep Sea 
; outh BOS oon ss ece en necenneneovnsenevonoessiogees 167, 168, 116, 81, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong 12,844, | 10,238, | 15,426, | 9,212, 
ae BEAteS Of AMETICA ..-......-.-s-csccene- 90,896, | 20,595, | 89,071, | 14,621, 
exico Bid Central America.........<.....000sseeree. 1,965, 1,407, 1,500, | 1,503, 
reign West Indies, Hayti, &c. 0... 3,294, | 2,525, | 2,217, | 2,886, 
outh America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
4 Venezuela, and Ecuador a WG Oo hee 1824) 1,164, | 1,706, 
” (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
{ Chili, and Patagonia Be 73795 pate CAGh 6 7,957,,| 2,024, 
; oF (Atlantic) Brazil, Wine 891 
4 and Buenos Ayres ........ S9 749 er PBG Le WS 653754 8.801; 
Thale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, ; | 
oe Whale F ishery,& Falkland Islands i 153, 12, I 1S. is 
Total—Foreign Countries .......000+. 284,919, |135,223, |291,518, |131,457, 
Il.—BnririsH PossEssions : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 31,024, | 24,201, | 32,975, | 25,853, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So.W. ,Victoria & Queensld.| 13,638, | 10,080, | 13,029, | 12,480, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
” ” 
ate and N. Zealand ............... 8,291, | 6,178, | 7,795, | 7,089, 
British North America ........c.c.cccesseccesesseseeeees 10,569, | 5,455, | 9,441, | 6,412, 
4 W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras| 7,303, | 2,812, ] 6,334, | 2,761, 
MM A ecacacecesscesuecsvscssesveccsececseusenssevenss 4,570, | 8,844, | 4,383, | 4,911, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 586, 767, 624, 897, 
Ao... cssopcecasoscectesneosoorsesects- 642, 345, 889, 409, 
acca cessdscessapenscesorssssesennes 438, 599, 946, 585, 
Total—British Possessions............ 77,361, | 56,281, | 76,416, Tolsaa, 
General Total _............ £/362,280, |191,504, |367,934, |192,804, 





* i.¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1879-78-'77-76-75.——Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


{000’s omitted.] 





























ForrigN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1879, 1877, 1876. 1875. 
£ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Tesxtile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 36,279, 35,489, | 40,347, | 46,320, 
Wool (Sheep’s) ..| 24,930, 26,310, | 24,980, | 22,889, 
SOULE Ses wes ee ak 16,825, 17,733, | 18,186, }°15,227, 
Higx Ato poe ROT, 5,055, 3,537, 4,380, 
PROUD) | ecsctsetes oe 4,943; 4,973, 4,755, 4,822, 
Indiod somes... 1,901, 1,636, 2,130, 1,621, 
88,459, 91,396, | 93,935, | 95:2595 
sae, Various. Hides .....seccseees 5,109, | 6,266, | 6,495, | 6,273, | 7,005, 
AB os. DME cons ck 3,477, | 3,184, | 4,200, | 4,786, 5,368, 
MMetale .eewtce 10,619, | 10,632, | 11,569, | 10,252, | 12,689, 
allow ghee 2,100, | 1,8h1,| 2,570,| 2,874, 1° 2,087, 
Pimber’. isssdse.si.. 0. 10,726, | 138,915, | 20,191, | 19,025, | 15,362, 
32,031, | 35,808, | 45,025, | 43,210, | 42,457, 
Nie he Agrcltl. Guano veces. 404, | 1,805, | 1,667, | 2,462, | 1,292, | 
Seeds assis... | 2,098, 1 8890, hor lod, it Oy Od Oye Cnr 






A = —. KS | |_| 





































47,802, | 10,495, | 10,806, / 11,432, } 10,081, 

TROPICAL, &e., PRODUCE. Tea oo... ceceeeeeceees 11,373, | 18,097, | 12,482, | 12,813, | 14,167, 
Coffed) -AEbAk..4 4,324, | 6,093, | 7,852, | 6,413, | 7,605, 

Sugar & Molasses] 22,351, | 21,107, | 27,277, | 20,620, | 21,917, 

TObACCO coves... 1,975, | 3,718, | 3,539, | 3,946, | 2,987, 

PCO SE. soc 3,481, f “S192, 13,007, |) Z0er, | eee 

Fruits oo... 3,794, | 3,509, | 4,334, | 3,839, | 3,789, 

VV ATIGS es 5s05. 04s 8,380, | 6,003, | 7,156, | 7,020, | 6,821, 

Bits awe... 2,898, | 2,209, | 2,256, | 3,963, | 2,885, 

68,573 68,403, | 61,541, | 63,162, 

OOD 1: doen Esecepee eee Grain and Meal.| 60,596, | 58,378, | 63,210, | 51,550, | 52,714, 
Provisions ........ 35,901, | 35,951, | 33,241, | 32,837, | 25,752, 

96,497, | 945324, | 96,451, | 84,387, | 78,466, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 41,955, | 43,253, | 42,560, | 41,199, | 45,716, 
3545440, 13355704, |335,141, 
39,500, | 38,300, | 38,300, 






TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS... |325,317, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPorts (say) | 36,810, 






328,010, 
38,050, 









TOPAL IMPORTS 2.5 QUA Abts olagess on 362,129. 393,941, |374,004, 13735941, 





* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
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j 

EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1879-'78-'77-76-75.— Declared 
" Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irtsn Produce. 


and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 


[000’s omitted.] 




















4 

BritisH Propuce, &c., EXPoRTED. 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.— Teztile. Cotton Manufactures..| 51,843, | 52,908, | 56,954, | 54,851, | 58,565, 
7 arn ectoe...) 12,103, | 18,006, | 12,209, | 12,788, | 13,170, 
Woollen Manufactures| 15,851, | 16,723, | 17,3835, | 18,620, | 21,649, 
s REY BITTY. eee aac! 3,714, | 38,910, | 3,609, | 4,417, | 5,102, 
x Silk Manufactures........ 1,696, 3h) (LO2T LOR ie 269,400,738, 
| ee MATH PRA... 694, 564, 572, | 1,078, 878, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,474, | 5,526, | 5,830, | 5,621, | 7,271, 
See Vartan ke cd 1,075, | 1,213, | 1,291, | 1,460, | 1,855, 
| 925450, | 95,766, | 99,507, |100,594, |110,228, 
f Sewed. Apparel ..........cceeee 3,198, | 3,155; | .2,833,.) .2,962,.| 8/185, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 3,487, | 3,966, | 3,803, | 3,771, | 4,922, 
6,685, | 7,121, | 6,636, | 6,733, | 8,107, 
Merats, Xe. ........ Wardware *..5..icvevesced 3,019, 3,290, | 3,336, 3,481, | 4,265, 
Machinery ..........s.-ss0e 4.283; 7,490, | 6,683, | 7,198, | 9,099, 
‘ Tron shk....2k anand 19,439, | 18,394, | 20,095, | 20,731, | 25,781, 
Copper and Brass........ 4,480, |) 13,522, |, (3,503,.):. 3,401. jo 18,780, 
Teadand Tin’ ii... 1,019, 1,057, | 1,863, | 1,202,.| 1,300, 
Coals and Culm .......... 202, | 7,821, | 7,829, | 8,901, | 9,646, 





41,342, | 41,074, | 42,809, | 44,914, | 53,821, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 2,526, 




















| 
| 2,450, | 2,614,°] 255775] 2,812, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale............0.++ £7595 1,762, | 1,895, | 1,922, | 2,090, 
and Products. Butter ......sccesceseereees 235, 248, 247, 210, 240, 
ABSA ee once ae 66, pa 70, 88, 
Dandies x.1sstunekd. 136, 170, 196, di, 7%; 
Se Hetdate ahi, 552, 1 603,.| 463,| 629,| 676, 
SSDITNGEL! wanddcpaweeceuraed 4545 390, 373, 312, 277, 
OUD Arlene sands hee tia eae — — — — 2,300, 
3,191; 35134, | 3,246, 32194, 5,848, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 953, 891, 896, 877, 915, 
UT EETTILULP Oo. casacohnegreacs — — — — — 
Leather Manufactures 2,058, | 2,003, | 1,995, | 3,343, | 2,385, 
a aa EN 433; 405, 365, 312, 311, 
Plate and Watches .... 213; 221, 218, 247, 304, 
EALIONIORNY 2. cpenomoseenenenee! 664, 647, 655, 659, 684, 
4,321, | 4,167, | 4,129, | 5,438, | 4,599, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 22,936, |°20,953, | 22,509, | 16,796, | 20,880, 
Unenumerated Articles.........csccsccsereeeees Bos ys 1183739, ) T2287 Ig,3 30) 175200, 


SS SS EES ee | ee eee 


TOTAL EXPORTS ..ccsssssssssssseses 191,504, |192,804, |198,731, |200,576, |223,494, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 
December, 1879-78-77. | 





Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 








whence Entered and 


* 1879. 1878. 1877. 


which Cleared. Riulercd. Cleared. Entered. 






































Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
Forretan CountTRIES. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. . 
ane Northern ports ....| 1,161,245 | 1,066,649 1,389,143] 983,599 || 1,804,220) 938,435 
ussta 4) Southern | 284,747 | 161,107 || 364,882} 237,811 || 156,737 6 
” ’ ? ’ ? ’ 50,542 
Sweden ............ WEE ecpantennereeee 1,143,648 | 632,399 || 1,185,394) 645,757 }/ 1,824,690} 746,935 
ON OIF ac eset tessa. oh nroemerss 665,084) 442,179 || 755,285} 425,973 775,660| 463,323 
Ddonmiarke. ie cmneer eae seeae 239,776 | 640,744 || 226,282) 609,992 || 202,402] 658,951 
Germany \h.diieeahs. hice 1,653,266 | 2,361,798 || 1,709,058 | 2,277,658 || 1,705,672 | 2,317,399 
ober yah et tee OO poles 1,250,035 | 1,360,310 || 1,226,814] 1,361,961 || 1,206,035 | 1,322,876 
Belo rrnnl 515... lhcivewsheaetevoetere 828,024] 872,470 875,987 | 902,760 882,532! 932,156 
oa ce Re I Oe eet 1,843,596 | 3,230,265 || 1,952,058 | 3,120,192 || 1,967,674 | 2,981,046 
SY Ald weaWeeeeicehetr coi 1,106,416 |~ 723,797 || 1,155,908| 665,720 |] 1,184,911] 696,039 
Porting al 6.22.6 00 Menace oes 188,603} 351,700|| 219,861) 316,824]; 219,158| 314,078 
OL Ge ey cauienonne, eters oncecnantet esac 252,477 | 1,029,891 || 254,066] 894,049 || 336,877) 869,110 
Austrian territories ............ 38,767 80,296 39,570 85,108 37,869 88,610 
CAP BEES Reni sonsteetn ease saceortoopes 74,442 76,749 64,581 42,099 79,334 64,445 
ED UNTRO IY bh. n4 ts anenevenessmecnemoderane 164,523 | 264,453 301,974] 385,180 338,543 | 221,353 
Roumania .......... a by oe oe 79,726 23,751 — — ae | 
1 OL Pa oie SEE CoP 281,056 | 430,888 || 201,656] 394,598|| 417,790] 470,357 


United States of America....| 4,981,317 | 3,038,411 || 4,718,304 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 317,892 | 464,474 || 223,439 
America eke Meee 


25369,354 || 4,070,538 | 2,029,537. 
412,656 || 198,730] 413,946 


Sg Al Pe arene ares eM, ae 209,025| 467,276|| 199,069] 491,033|/ 280,793] 474,667 
Per. eee en 113,543 | 79,680 || 239,363]  69,667|| 215,438] 85,543 
COATIL \. goes tseiadeaseree erect 127,832] 156,702 32,560| 176,520 52,156 | 186,439 
Ca 0%. ... sth eee 138,513 13,411 170,288 20,281 150,222 28,887 






Other countries <....:...d.s..000--- 608,344] 711,177 554,099 | 625,858 649,728 | 638,132 




















Total, Foreign Countries 17,746,842] 18,670,2477||18,009,591)t7,544,65c|/18,207,709) 16,998,812 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,249,901} 715,169 || 1,248,277 | 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 949,453 | 1,530,654 || 1,040,738 
Ml aviritits issesectsvete detect 
Australia and New Zealand| 357,339] 549,402 || 309,906] 
West, Lndies ..:-s..<7.ccdubettvanng 206,795 | 179,563 || 182,699 
Chfanne! ([sland3s:.c.cdsjaewences 296,444] 199,134]|| 288,739 
Other possessions .........000+ 292,570 | 1,005,158 238,296 


686,395 || 1,641,153| 707,982 





1,416,506 || 1,277,962 | 1,698,887 


597,995 || 269,018] 598,391" 
160,577 173,338 | 160,589 
182,052 289,199| 174,691 
993,553 273,097 | 857,668 











Total, British Possessions | 3,352,502 | 4,179,080 || 3,308,655 | 4,037,038 || 3,923,767 4,198,208 














ToTaL ForREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritTiIsH POSSESSIONS. 








Years 1870 wien: 21,099,344) 22,849,357 — — —_ — 
ended ET Sowiheact — — 21,318,246|2 1,581,688 — — a 
December, iy Tieaeee — oe a — 22,131,476) 21,197,029 


% 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION ayp SPECTE.—(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, IMportED anp ExportED for the Years 


























1879-78-77. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1879. 1878. 1877. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
PAAR GRAIG ee caledescveesso0ss 3,152, IO, 5,681, 21, 6,655, 38, 
So. Amea., including 

Mexico and W. 1,374, 3,767, 1,591, 3,548, 1,172, 35394, 

HSIQIOGE” ,...occsaro cs 
United States ............ 388, | 2,596, 866, | 1,616, 2,062, | 2,616, 

4,914, | 6,473, 8,138, | 5,185, 9,889, | 6,048, 
1 A a ie een 2,903, | 2,347; 5,908, | 1,741, 873, 154255 
ai Holl. & 853, 833, 2,019, | 4,100, 1,036, | 13,855, 
Prtgl., Spain, and - 

Gibrltey aoe coe aa ge Ms pony 4G 
Mita. and Egypt ........ 409, 22, 1,578, 43; 317, 107, 
China, _ including 

Hong Kong ......... ote Ro ah é: 0 M 
West Coast of Africa 115, 62, 122, 41, 121, II, 
All other Countries ....| 2,765, R74, 2,301, 361, 2,528, £22, 

Totals Imported ....| 18,331, | 10,734, | 20,872, | 11,549, | 15,452, | 21,711, 

Exported to— 

BERTIE dock cclescesesseorticd. 696, aa, 4,599, | 2,191, 6,147, 468, 
eae Holl. &|| 3537 | 1,871, | 5,324, | 1,645, | 8,404,| 166, 
Prtgl., Spai d 
Sivita 6. Be a 9 Wma armel e7 39% Nay. 747 tem g ees 
5,092, | 2,873, | 11,239, | 4,565, | 15,295, | 2,500, 
Ind. and China............ 210, 6,574." 233, | 5,840, 609, | 16,361, 
United States ............ 6,949, 614, 829, | 1,083, 1,168, 298, 
South Africa. ............ 1,730, 24; 347, — 485, 7, 
So. Amea., including 

Mexico and W. 1,072, 596, 809, 395 683, 59; 

WRAL yeaa. sevncies 
All other Countries...) 2,517, 350, 1,512, 191, 2,121, 212, 

Totals Exported ....| 17,579, | 11,031, | 14,969, | 11,718, | 20,361, | 19,437, 
Excess of imports . — — 5,903, — —~ 2274, 

% exports 4,248, 297; a 169, 4,909, — 











* This entry is now shown direct, instead of to Egypt as formerly. 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1879. ' 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


























Mechs sane Bb lee hae wane oattenel oe ae 
on 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. paturday, Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
1879. S. $e] 8. a asa 1879. Ear ek Fe Ree a PY 
January 4...) 39 7 | 38810} 20 3 ]July 5. ........ 42. 4 | 24 6] 24 
9 I eel nt Bey i OO Mirae. T sy gli hata dated 43 4|24 -|]21 - 
pyrene 8 serial ng EDT | OO KLM rg Fe. pny, LO een 4410 | 28 —|] 22 = 
ep lel S9 PIN Apo) Ue 2OoN Ted tonnes... 472 97 | 29 oo) a ee 
February 1 .3:.),38 4/86. 94/19. 5] August 2°24) 49-3 | 28 621.38 
. B38 011.35 Wao rh 9 ch 4.o | PUS2G MIA os. 
Spats EO dared D, Bil.<|. OP  MemmmmanD gan vy. Owed ale 5 ST tea 
ae 37. 7 | 84 10 | 20 3 9) Osu ULL La ame 
i >) BOWS AS er 20 ed a as 
March 1........ 38 914388 LOfnto 67 
” re Ma 39 1| 384 420 5 | September 6| 48 2 | 32 11 | 26 
bi WA palo. oe 30.) 7284. Lazo Vg % 13 | 47 11 | 86 8 | 25 
per A” 4078 | 33 My 2i 1 M 2047, 4°) 45° 21 oe 
95 OE at: 40 8 | 383 —| 20 8 3 2a AO) 5” |. A No eee 
Aprl yb fe... 40 11 7 32 6} 21 -yf October)4....| 47 91 40 "79s 
Saas Paes Mr bow'$2 Bago Gg ee 1a 48 | 8,140.9 eee 
ho eee aa | 00 Mt 20, 0 ft Oaw hag 19 1407 TO eos ae 
99, RO, eeteres 40 11 | 31 =— | 20 11 9. 20s 49, 10.) 20° 10 A eo g eee 
May '3...80s09% 4040+) 30 fl |. 21 November 1| 50 4| 41 11] 22 1 
ay Ope Reeeres HOO | 380 9)} ot 3 ST so “5°40 "S foal ae 
ee VE Tse 40 $5,100 fl |r 41 i 15/48 9|40 Ljart 4 
Sap eee pee 4r 4 | 28 10 | 22° 6 : 22) 4%, 10 1°30," O ate 
55 1 Lvs Ween EO at 5x28 6 tar) it 5 29) 46 7 | 38810] 20 6 
AG nts Moy fs) crete 41 7|26 6| 21 8 | December 6 | 46 7 | 38 4] 21 4 
oy Ma! Boies BU PAB ee | 2206 3 . 13] 446 2 1.38> Oger 
shunt DL tet 41 Saeed | 23 5 ‘ 20-46 6 ABB a 29 11 
Meriden A2 06.028 Mol ize 5 p14 ae ae He Pls Ds PR 7 





| 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALEs), 
Summary of, for 1879, with those for 1878, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Average for 


Fee eroerrereesvsores 


Pe ee oe ereoneerneroesooos 


Peee ee sereesoeoeeereoeeaoers 
Pore reeodssoerrarsseseeeoess 


CoCo eee eeeeeerooeeeHoresoes 


POOP CC eT Eee OEEE SESE SOLO EES 


Core rereeeeersserererers 


Third quarter ... 


October 


COCOe oO ODODE FOOT ESE OEHe 


November 


December 


PO Oe eR eoe Be ODDEES 


eeeereoe 


VOL. XLIII. 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1879. 
























Fourth quarter... 










Per Imperial Quarter, 1878. 

















Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
So Oe Me Same eiaet Mal oo ~ i |. Sy Oe Wy. Sole ae 
age | BieweG zon Pear. rt, 48 Eile ti 
38 1-135 [Thao 8 hist ge) Shiva Di Pramuals 
39 (7 \rode -D Wal 6 bigger 9 | 42 5} 24 = 
49 (i= 1.30, (6 hizde, © I s0..10 | 43° 5) 24, 4 
Ai Ome eZee o (Lert) ge) Shows t Ze, 4 
40, it peo fy Patio | ar it | 89° 10).26 = 
Air G a ae aes, a leas. ce 1 OG TES). 266. 2 
ACen cd - Giese § Whoo 2) 3924 4 2k. to 
Be IG neo 9 A tee ro lege ae BTN. G | 27-16 
40 VAT eon bette 9 Late OG oO) — | 26° 4 2 
ae° 6 188 8 Rea o haat 8-1.4b.....7.). 24 ee 
RF 25h ob Beg Rage” GSS 4 ZRF Ee 
43 pio) 40° 9 hazy 6139. 7) 40 Aaa 
AS 25 (40,02 Batwa bdo. 41 39 . 8'l 2m to 
ry a, 21° = 


es S | 
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REVENUE of tHe Unirep Kina@pom. 


Net Produce in Quarters and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1879-'78-'77-'76. 


[000’s omitted.] 



































QUARTERS, 1879. HOR 1879. ) Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 81st Dec. Less. More. 1877. 1876. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Gastowis hoe 5,356, | 5,484, || 128, ae 5,386, | 5,433, 
MUX CIEO = ,-- beds chiacaneees: 6,460, | 6,990, 530, _— 6,855, | 7,058, 
SEA SE Gone ese ocreter acts. 2,728 4. 25025, — 97, 2,735, | 2,692, 
MAK OM osessoragrass-ated obo 2G; 26, —- — 46, 39, 
Post Omics wise. si.ccoe fee 1,630, | 1,554, — 76, 15077; 1) phones 
Telegraph Service .... 365, 325, — 40, 320, 330, 
16,562, | 17,007, 658, . 213, | 16,919, | 17,099, 
Property Tax ............ 486, 440, — 46, 342, 281, 
17,048, | 17,447, || 658, 259, | 17,261, | 17,380, 
Crown Lands ............ 135, 141, 6, — 141, 141, 
Interest on Advances 326, 383, Dis — 337, 276, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,108 1,098, — 10, 644, 880, 
TOLGLS: Ja. 6 18,617, | 19,069, 721, 269, | 18,383, | 18,677, 
LSS a eee, 
NeT Decor, £452, 
| 
1879. Corresponding Years. 
Roe ted 1879. | 1878. 
ended 81st Dec. Less. More. 1877. 1876. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs 4 pec meecee 19,750, | 20,165, 415, — 19,762, | 20,075, 
Eixcis6: sce. soccer e: 26,274, | 27,872, || 1,095, — 27,368, | 27,853, 
Stamps © .c.ifrerserdederee- 11,019, | 10,652, _ 367, | 10,968, | 10,946, 
US y68 osu fuscemenenemel 2364.4, |..2,655) ll, — 2,636, | 2,488, 
Post Office 4,.....+4c5000+- 6,319, | 6,180, — 139, 6,133, | 5,970, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,375, | 1,880, me 45, 1,320, | 1,295, 
67,384, | 68,354, || 1,521, 551, | 68,187, | 68,627, 
Property Tax .......... 9,485, | 6,081, —_ 3,454, | 5,736, | ~ 4,095, 
76,869, | 74,385, 11,521, | 4,005, | 73,928, | 72,722, 
Crown Lands ............ 399, 410, 11, — 410, 405, 
Interest on Advances} 1,127, | 1,047, — 80, 954, 797, 
Miscellaneous.........+ 4,272, | 4,642, 370, “= 3,398, 1 3,565, 
THA TASTY. 82,667, | 80,484, || 1,902, 4,085, | 78,680, | 77,479, 
——————_— 
Ner Incr. £2,183, 








1880. ] 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
_ Enetanp and WateEs on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1879; and in 
Scornanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as wnder. 


* 





[0,000’s omitted.] 








; 
“ —- 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: | Private | Joint 
; ; pale Stock | T : 5 TOTAL. £5 aL 
Dates. ee i Banks: Blin ick seers Weeks a Under cane ie Under CaM 
. each ee ays in . an in a as 
¢ (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed d B (Fixed 5. (Fixed 
arity. ended Issues, | Jssues, | Issues, aay upwards ee Issues, {upwards oy Issues 
Wednesday.* | 3,72). | 2,49). | 6,21). 2,68). 6,35) 
a is79. £ £ £ £ 1879. £& £& £ £ £ £ 
Bet ae ore 88,89 2,09 1,84 3,93 
Ie 89,55 2,10 1,86 3,96 
a td...... 97,70 2,07 1,83 3,90 | dan. 18...] 2,05 3,58 5,63 3,70 2,98 6,68 
MED... 92,48 2,02+ 1,79 3,81 F 
Ach. 1 74,38 1,97 1,76 3,93 
yy ae fant, 12: 1,92 1,74 3,66 
16... 76,83 1,87 Lit 3,58 | Feb. 15...} 1,93 3,36 5,29 3,57 2,84 6,41 
ye 109,06 1,84 1,70 3,54 
Sere 1...... 41,53 1,83 1,70 3353 
. 2 125,04 1,83 1,70 3:53 
yw Vd... 77,56 1,81 1,71 3,52 | Mar. 15...) 1,86 3,31 5517 3,55 2,71 6,26 
ae 102,32 1,83 1,74 3,57 
a 29... 75,43 1,88 1,80 3,68 
| April 5...... 103,55 1,97 1,88 3,85 , 
ee Ie... 99,71 2,02 1,91 3,93 | April12...} 1,86 3,33 5,19 8,62 2,67 6,29 
_. Cae 64,68 2,03 1,92 3,95 
| oy Gs... 109,59 2,01 1,90 3,91 
May 38 104,45 2,01 1,90 3,91 : 
me 10...... 96,52 1,98°°| 1,90 | 3,08 | May 10..., 2,00 |. 846 | 5,46 3,67 | 2,65 | 6,32 
> Jl 84,26 L97f fF 1,89 3,86 
an 24...... 109,06 1,91 1,82 3,73 
> “Ra 777,94. 1,86 ays: 3,64 
June Wy ae 103,25 1,84 1,74 3,58 June 7... 2,50 3,90 6,40 3,45 2,55 6,00 
m 14...... 81,49 SE oy Co 3,52 
iee!...... 104,70 1,79 1,68 3,47 
per o8...... 80,20 1,80 1,68 3,48 
July 5.0... 118,56 1,83 1,70 3.53 | July 5...| 2,08 | 3,60 5,68 3,22 2,48 | 5,79 
mee t...... 93,00 1,85 pe 3,56 
< oe 19. 105,00 1,84 1,68 3,52 
. aa 83,83 1,79 1,64 3,43 
Aug. 2...... 73,68 1,76 1,63 3,39. | Aug. 2.2 1,89 3,53 5,42 3,18 2,42 5,60 
cy | Ree 102,47 1,74 1,63 3537 
2 ae 78,75 1,72 1,60 3,32 
oo | CO Reaaee 95,55 1,69 1,58 3,27 
33} 90...... 8.42 1,67 1,56 3,23 & CSOR 157 3,42 5,19 3,06 2,35 5.41 
Sept. 6...... 102,81 1,67 1,58 3,25 
<2 Saas 74,41 1,66 1,57 3523 
ae 20.<.... 94,60 ys 1,58 3,25 
On 27...... 69,75 1,68 } 1,58 | 3,26 | Sept.27...} 1,76 | 3,45 | 5,22 3,06 | 242 | 5,48 
Oct. 4... 102,92 1,79 1,64 3,43 
oe il...... 86,53 1,85 1,69 3554 
ote 103,03 1,85 1,72 3,57 
a 88,60 183 | 1,72 | 3,55 | Oct. 25...) 1,80 | 3,58 | 5,33 | 3,85 | 268 | 63 
Mig ...... 80,78 1,84], | 1,73 3557 
> a 121,19 1,86 1,76 3,62 
ie 1o...... 85,21 1,85 1,77 3,62 
422... 115,97 1,84 | 1,76 | 3,60 | Nov. 22.../ 2,12 | 8,87 | 5,99 | 3,49 | 2,89 | 6,38 
fi 29.22. 77,41 184°) 1,779. |, 3,61 
Tees «6...... 123,56 1,80 1,75 3,55 
Bt uses. 86,42 1,78 L71 3,49 
me k...... 122,33 1,78 1,72 3,50 | Dec. 20...) 2,04 3,79 5,83 3,40 2,88 6,28 
Bie Ph sweais 96,08 1,80 1,73 3:53 
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|| Fixed Issues, 3,58. 


t Fixed Issues, 3,64. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quwotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg 
and Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong, and Sydney, on 
Lonvon, for 1879. 














1 2 3 5 6 8 9 
Calcutta. 
London London Suara 
Dates. ; { Sil 
(Approxi- on i Indian rey Sydney. | in ned 
iscit.) Paris. | Hamburg. me Ai Se son Cana 
Bills. 
3 m.d 3 m. d. 6 m. s. 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
1879. d d. Percent. | dk 
Jan. 3....| 25°574 | 20°76 I 19% 49% 
nw LG :.:.| 2052s 4 20°67 5 20 —- 503 
Feb.11....| 25°45 {| 20°61 1945 19 aa 498 
n 26....| 25°472 | 20°64 19% 193 — 49% 
Mar.11 ....| 25°523 | 20°65 19 1935 _— 49% 
» 24....| 25°50 } 20°68 194 194. — 503 
April 8 ....| 25°50 | 20°66 19% 19% — 492 
» 22...| 25°422 | 20°61 5 1943 = 4945 
May 6....| 25°37} | 20°58 9% 19-2 — 503 
» 2Q....| 25°40) 20°59 19% 19% — 503 
June 3 ....1 25°373 | 20°59 19535 20-2, a 522 
» 17...) 25°45 | 20°60 20 20,8, ~ 52 
July 3...) 25°45 20°62 43 202 — 523 
» 17...| 25°47 | 20°63 918 zo} & 513 
Aug. 5...) 25°45 | 20°63 192 203); — 51% 
» 1Q....| 25°472 | 20°64 1932 20%* — 5143 
Sept. 4....) 25°523 | 20°66 192 20" — 51% 
» 18 ....| 25°50i £, 20°65 Toi2 2053,* -— 513 
Oct. 2....1 25°50 20°63 1928 203,% — 519. 
» 16....) 25°47% | 20°62 20 20;5,* — 525 
Nov. 4....| 25°423 | 20°56 20% 20% — 533 
ak 4 (25°45 20°55, 20% 2013% — 534 
Dec. 4....| 25°472 | 20°57 20+ 204* — 522 
o> 1G....| »25°474 | 20°57 20% 203* oe 52% 








* These are at four months’ date only. 
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Introduction. 


In the early period of the institution of the Statistical Society of 
London, few questions occupied a larger share of its time and 
attention, and none were considered with more care, than those 
connected with education, especially in relation to the elementary 
branch of that important subject; which, in one of not the least 
interesting of its phases, is the immediate purpose of this paper. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the subject, I deem 
it right to mention that the statements and views contained in the 
paper are purely and entirely personal, and must not be considered 
to have any official significance, from my connection with the Local 
Government Board, under the general direction and authority 
of which the education of all poor law children in England and 
Wales is conducted. My qualification for considering such a ques- 
tion is based upon a practical acquaintance of some fifteen years’ 
duration, with all branches of education. In Bengal, from the 
primary elementary schools of that presidency, to the institution 
of Universities in India, based upon plans proposed by me some 
years prior to their adoption by the State. In this country, I have 
been connected with the poor law administration, for nearly eight 
years. I conducted two great inquiries, which are published in 
official records, into the schools of the metropolis, which gave me a 
thorough insight into their management, and I have since seen 
many workhouse schools and children in nearly every part of 
England and Wales. I hope, therefore, that I do not come quite 
unprepared to the task which I have undertaken. 

A committee of the Society was appointed, and continued for 
some years to conduct educational inquiries, of which the results 
were, from time to time, published in our Journal. They are a mine 
of wealth on the subject, and of considerable historical interest. 

These investigations only came to an end, when a department 
of the State took up and continued the work on an extended 
scale, with such command of public funds, and with access to such 
abundant and instructive sources of information, as rendered it 
unnecessary, as well as inexpedient, for private persons to continue 
to labour in a field so thoroughly occupied by able, active, accurate 
workers, charged with the official responsibility of a public duty in 
the matter. 

Of all the unpaid toilers in this field, no one was more earnest, 
devoted, painstaking, large and liberal in his views, and clear and 
candid in his exposition of them, than the late Mr. Joseph Fletcher, 
for some time Secretary of the Society and Editor of its Journal, in 
several volumes of which his writings are to be found. His admi- 
rable paper on the Farm Schools of the Continent, and the applica- 
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tion of the system to the preventive and reformatory education of 
pauper and criminal children—terms which were, at one time, nearly 
synonymous—was reprinted by the Society last year.* If the great 
value of its contents were better and more widely known, it would 
have been eagerly purchased by all interested in or connected with 
the children of the classes to which it relates, as containing counsels 
of wisdom in relation to their management, which are of as much 
importance now, as they were when written so long since. 

Mr. Fletcher’s paper immediately preceded the establishment of 
district schools in the metropolis, some of which have now been 
more than a quarter of a century in existence, and, in consequence, 
are in a position to afford positive testimony as to the soundness or 
otherwise, of the views which led to their institution. It therefore 
marks an epoch, and I take up the parable where Mr. Fletcher left 
it, for it seems to me to be an important function of such a Society 
as ours, to continue and revise its work from time to time, guided 
by the light of subsequent experience, in all great practical ques- 
tions. | 

The excellent reports of the Educational Department of the 
Privy Council, show how well its work has been done, and how 
largely and beneficially the facts and figures collected by its officers, 
have influenced the legislation of the country in the wise direction 
of its public instruction. It is, I think, no small merit fairly due 
to this Society, that it early saw the importance of the work, and 
paved the way for its continuance in a manner altogether beyond 
its own power, before it allowed it to pass out of its hands. 

Before I proceed to the immediate development of my subject 
I must say a few words as to who and what are known as pauper 
children, and to indicate precisely the nature of the raw material 
we have to convert into good stuff, for ‘to eradicate the hereditary 
“taint of pauperism, would be to annihilate the great mass of the 
‘“nauperism of the country ;” wise words, written by an earnest and 
singularly single-minded and devoted friend of this class, whose 
eminent and invaluable public services have not received the public 
recognition to which they are entitled: I mean Mr. H. C. Tuffnell, 
the late inspector of the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools. 

What are termed pauper children, are the offspring of destitute 
persons, maintained from the rates in union workhouses, district 
schools, and training ships, or boarded out at the expense of their 
several unions, in all of which cases they are dependent from the 
misfortune of their birth and parentage, and from no fault or cause 
of their own. 


* “Statistics of the Farm School System of the Continent, and of its Appli- 
“cability to the Preventive and Reformatory Education of Pauper and Criminal 
“ Children in England.” By Joseph Fletcher. Edward Stanford, 1878. 
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Now, as the term “pauper ”’ has become one of reproach, and is 
associated with moral and social degradation, I hold it to be impo- 
litic and wrong to brand with it those who are in no way responsible 
for the unfortunate position in which the destitution of their parents 
has—to whatever cause due—placed them. Thus branded, stig- 
matised, and placed in a class apart, the child has not a fair start 
in life. 

“ A child should not be degraded in his own estimation by being 
‘¢ a member of a despised class. A child cannot be a pauper in the 
‘‘ sense in which that term is commonly understood; that is, he 
‘* cannot be indigent as the consequence of his own want of industry, 
“ skill, frugality, or forethought, and ought not, therefore, to be 
‘‘ taught to despise himself. The pauper apprentice and the juvenile 
‘“‘ vagrant were, under the old system, brethren of the same class, 
‘* outcasts, neither trained by frugal and industrious parents, nor 
‘“¢ by a well-devised system of public industrial education. » 

‘“‘ The dependence of pauper children is probably the natural 
“‘ consequence of the crimes or follies (but it may also be of the 
‘* misfortunes), of their parents; and in any of these cases it is the 
‘“‘ interest of society that the children should neither inherit the 
“infamy nor the vices, nor the misfortunes of their parents.’’* 

The remedy suggested for all this was the establishment of 
district schools, in which the children should be taught with other 
children not received from the workhouse, nor the offspring of 
pauper parents. 

When I asked in Holland for information regarding their pauper 
schools, I was told that no such thing existed, and that the appli- 
cation of the epithet was not permitted. Provision for the educa- 
tion and training of all the children of the poor was made, and no 
section of them was treated as a separate class, an example which 
it would be wise for us to follow, when a change in the existing laws 
permits, and the education of the whole of the poor is gratuitous, 
as well as compulsory, a change which I venture to think must 
come, however revolutionary and opposed to our present habits of | 
thought and manner of dealing with these questions, it appears at 
first sight to be. This, however, touches the whole question of 
elementary education, which is not within the scope of my paper. 
In the title to this paper I have advisedly used the word oor, instead 
of that of pauper, because the term is already employed in some of 
the acts of parliament on the poor laws, and because it will be 
understood, after my definition of what the children referred to ~ 
really are. 

Nowhere, and by no one, has this class been better described 


* Dr. Kay, ‘‘ Reports on the Training of Pauper Children,” &e. London, 
8vo., 1841, p. 31. 
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than by the late Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, in the parliamentary 
report already referred to, when writing of the School of Industry 
~ at Norwood. 

‘‘ As they are chiefly orphans, deserted, illegitimate, or the off- 
‘“‘ spring of persons undergoing punishment for erime, they are, in 
‘“‘ fact, children of the dregs of the pauper population of London, 
‘and have consequently, for the most part, been reared in scenes 
“of misery, vice, and villainy. Their physical conformation and 
“‘ physiognomy betray that they have inherited from their parents 
‘* physical and morai constitutions requiring the most vigorous and 
“ careful training, to render them useful members of society. They 
‘“‘ arrive at the school in various stages of sickness and disease : 
** some are the incurable victims of scrofula; others are constantly 
“liable to a recurrence of its symptoms; almost all exhibit the 
*‘ consequence of the vicious habits, neglect, and misery of their 
“parents. Visitors invariably mark the prevalence of a singular 
*‘ formation of their heads; that the boys have almost invariably 
“‘ coarse features, and that the girls are almost all plain. To the 
‘“‘ physical coarseness are added faces of suspicion, obstinacy, and 
‘ oloom,” 

My own observation, based on an examination of the physical 
state of several thousands of those in the district schools of the 
metropolis, and the children of more than one of our great centres 
of industry, such as Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
brought out in startling relief the fact, that they are a scrofulous, 
undersized, badly-developed, narrow-chested, degenerate class, as 
compared with all other sections of the population urban or 
rural; that they are more or less torpid and flaccid in mind and 
body, and altogether below the average standard of those in town 
and country in health and stature, and in the beauty of form and 
feature, which struck St. Augustine so many centuries since, and 
which still happily characterise the progeny of the British nation, 
in an ethnological point of view. 

Between the lowest type of workhouse child, as described by 
Sir James Shuttleworth, and the children of the poor, whose 
poverty is the result of misfortune and not of vice or crime, and 
who have seen better days, there is, however, nearly every gradation 
of physical development; but, the majority are generally below the 
usual standard of beauty of form and healthiness of conformation, 
of the working classes of the population at large. In the rural 
districts sound and healthy children are generally found, but they 
are ina painful minority in the great masses of pauper children 
throughout the country; and I am afraid it must be accepted as 
true that, as a class, they are as above described. 

I dwell upon these points strongly, because it is, in my opinion, 


* 
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the key to the solution of the problem, of how best to deal with 
them, at the most critical period of their lives. 

We have not only to train them to earn an honest livelihood 
when of suitable ages, to lead useful and moral lives, to recruit 
the ranks of the industrial classes, and to become permanently dis- 
pauperised ; but, it seems to me to be of almost equal importance so 
to conduct and regulate their training, as to make healthy men and 
women of them, that they may not in time become the progenitors 
of a still more degenerate race; inasmuch as it is now accepted 
by all physiologists, that the defects which are transmissible by 
heredity, are intensified in each succeeding generation. 

The rapid and somewhat alarming gravitation of rural popu- 
lations to urban centres, moreover, invests the subject with special 
interest, for the children of the poor, born and bred in, or trans- 
ferred to towns, rapidly degenerate and become scrofulous, from 
overcrowding, defective food, absence of the means of healthy recre- 
ation, and other insanitary conditions. The taint, as remarked 
above, is often accompanied by the coarseness of feature and other 
signs of mental and moral degradation, not usually found in the 
same classes of the country population. To arrest this state before 
it becomes permanent, is then of the utmost importance, for all the 
consequences of scrofula are harder to remove the longer it lasts. 
In the second and third generations they become stereotyped, and 
fill our institutions with the halt, the blind, the epileptic, and the 
imbecile. They bear out the view of some of the most careful and 
experienced of the earlier writers on the poor laws and their 
administration, that pauperism, and the diseases begotten of it, 
are, to a very large extent, hereditary. That some of these physical 
evils are on the increase, appears to me to be undoubted, and among 
the causes I hold to be the condition of the children of the poor 
generally, in all our great towns. 

With this unavoidably lengthened preamble, I proceed to the 
immediate subject of my paper, which, to consider logically, I 
must divide into three steps or stages, the past, the present, and 
the future, so as to utilise the knowledge and experience of the 
past and present, in the guidance and direction of the future. 


I.—Tue Past. 


This does not need any lengthened demonstration, for its evils 
were long since recognised, and to a certain extent remedied. 
Wherein the remedy has fallen short of the desired effect, and 
further measures appear to be necessary to carry it into full effect, 
I shall endeavour in my concluding remarks to show. 

The commissioners appointed to consider and report upon the 
working of the poor laws, in the third decade of the present 
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century, whose labours culminated in one of the most beneficial of 
all our measures of demestic legislation of modern times, in 
winding up their work, directed attention to the necessity of 
attacking the evils of pauperism at their source. 

They said, and I quote the whole of their words, for they 
cannot be too earnestly and frequently impressed :— 

“Tt will be observed that the measures we have suggested are 
“intended to produce rather negative than positive effects, rather 
“to remove the debasing influence to which a large portion of the 
“population is now subject, than to afford new means of prosperity: 
“and virtue. We are perfectly aware that, for the general diffusion 
“‘of right principles and habits, we are to look, not so much to 
“any economic arrangements and regulations, as to the influence of 
“a moral and religious education.” 

‘‘ But one great advantage of any measure which shall remove 
“or diminish the evils of the present system, is that it will in the 
“same degree remove the obstacles which now impede the progress 
“of instruction, and mitigate its results; and will afford a fair 
“scope to the operation of every instrument which may be 
“employed for elevating the intellectual and moral condition of 
“the poorer classes.” | 

The commissioners went on to observe, that as the subject was 
not within their commission, they would not dwell further on it, 
and that they only ventured on the few remarks above cited, for the 
purpose of recording their conviction, ‘‘that as soon as a good 
‘administration of the poor laws shall have rendered further im- 
“ provements possible, the most important act of the legislature is 
“ to take measures to promote the religious and moral education of 
“¢ the labouring classes.” 

In consequence of this recommendation, after the appointment 
of poor law commissioners, and when the department was in full 
working order, in 1839, the attention of the commission was specially 
directed to the subject by the Home Secretary, and instructions were 
accordingly issued by them to those assisting the commissioners, to 
make inquiry into, and report as to— 


1. The state of the pauper schools before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. 

2. The improvements introduced into those schools since the 
passing of the Act. 

3. The further improvements which might be introduced into 
the pauper schools, and the obstacles to such further 
improvements. 


Somewhat detailed instructions were given as to the great points 
necessary to be inquired into and made known, and much minute 
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and valuable information was soon collected, of which the most 
important was printed in an invaluable report, published by the poor 
law commissioners in 1841. By very far the best of all the reports 
were those of Dr. Kay, and Mr. E. C. Tuffnell, which abounded in 
carefully collected facts, and excellent practical suggestions re- 
garding the measures necessary to remedy the evils pointed out. 
They all united in one unbroken chorus of condemnation, of the 
ante-poor-law amendment period. These schools were shown to be, 
as a rule, efficient instruments of evil, with few redeeming qualities. 
A large portion of the criminal population was supplied from 
the juvenile inmates of the workhouses and their schools; the 
system of apprenticeship then in force was one of intolerable abuse ; 
and the evidence of workhouse masters and assistant commissioners 
tended to show, that the bad results of the system were in so great 
a measure due to the associations inseparable from the immediate 
connection of the schools with the workhouses, that the remedy was 
to be sought in the complete separation of the children from the 
adult paupers, rather than in the amendment of the schools them- 
selves. 

Some of the more flagrant abuses were corrected so far as 
correction could be applied without going to the root of the evil, 
and there was found an occasional oasis of good and efficient 
management, in the dreary desert of a wrong direction in the 
training of the children of the poor: There was not, however, 
sufficient of this leaven to leaven the mass, and the radical remedy 
of the establishment of District Schools entirely separated from the 
workhouses, was suggested and steadily kept in view, until after 
much discussion and inquiry, the public were sufficiently educated 
to induce the legislature to grant the necessary authority for their 
establishment.’ Large schools were recommended, on the ground of 
economy of management, and efficiency of education and training 
at moderate cost, the expense of the material and agency employed 
being spread over a large surface, and thus lessening the outlay 
necessary for the fair start in life of each individual child. 

The authors of the plan, however, I think rightly, deprecated its 
being considered from the economic side only, for any plan which 
falls short of efficiency from the grudging of really necessary expen- 
diture of money, cannot be considered to be economical, in the true 
sense of that much misapplied and misused term. The conversion 
of unprofitable consumers into profitable producers, the rescue of 
the young from augmenting the ranks of those preying upon society, 
the enormous gain to the commonwealth of a virtuous, well 
conducted, industrious, and thrifty population, are ends that justify, 
and even sanctify, any outlay requisite to attain them, even if there 
be not, as I hold there are, yet higher objects than are mentioned 
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above, in giving to the unhappy children, who are not responsible 
for their lowly lot, the best education and training it is in our 
power to give, consistent with the position—the honourable position 
I esteem it to be—they are intended tooccupy in the great army of 
the labouring classes. As modern society is itself responsible for 
many of the evils inseparable from civilisation in its most advanced 
development, so it should not grudge to the irresponsible, the means 
requisite to counteract those evils, so far as it is in our power to 
remedy them. And surely in no direction have we a better prospect 
of success, than in the moral and industrial training of the offspring 
of the poor. Rightly regarded, these children of the State are 
invaluable material when rightly dealt with. JI do not believe in 
the practicability of making men sober and industrious, and women 
virtuous, by the agency of acts of parliament; I attach com- 
paratively little importance to efforts to reclaim those steeped in 
vice and crime, in the maturity and decline of their lives: but 
I do believe, most heartily and unfeignedly, in the moral and 
industrial training of the young, and in the efficacy of education 
generally as efficient agents in ridding the body politic of the 
most unwholesome of its humours, in cutting out the corrupting 
cancer of pauperism from its deepest attachments, and in purifying 
the turbid stream of our social life at its source. 

No opportunity was neglected by the poor law commissioners in 
placing the question fairly and fully before boards of guardians; 
until, by the passing of Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 112, the necessary 
powers for the formation of school districts, were granted by the 
legislature. This met the customary opposition to all new measures 
intended to secure uniformity of action, but in due course of time 
district schools were founded in the metropolis, with the consent of 
the local authorities, and without the enforcement of the compulsory 
powers contained in the Act. 

As I am not writing a history of the working of the poor laws 
since the passing of the great Act of 1834, this brief outline is all 
that seems to me to be necessary to record regarding the past, in 
relation to the education and training of the children of the poor— 
and it naturally brings me to the second division of my subject. 


I1.—Tue PRESENT. 


There are now six recognised methods of dealing with the 
children known as the pauper class, viz.:— 


(a) In Workhouse Schools. 
(b) ,, Separate 4 
(c) ,, Certified i, 
(d) ,, Training Ships. 

(e) ,, Boarding out, and 
(f) ,, District Schools. 
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Of the schools which still form an integral portion of the work- 
houses, a considerable number send the children for instruction to 
national, parish, board, and other day schools, maintaining them 
in the workhouse after the time of instruction. The instruction in 
all the schools mentioned is based on the standards of the Educa- 
tion Department; and is, in fact, that of the public elementary 
education of the country. 

It is impossible to ascertain from the official returns, the exact 
number of the children dealt with. The number of those taught 
in district and workhouse schools, with the salaries of the teachers, 
is given in Table I, from 1851, the date of Mr. Fletcher’s paper, to 
the last published report of the Local Government Board. There 
has been comparatively little increase or decrease in the numbers and 
cost, which have been carefully compiled from the returns of the late 
Poor Law, and the present Local Government Boards. The smallest 
average number under instruction in any one year was 30,654, and 
the largest 41,574. | 

From a summary prepared from the returns of 1877, the 
following figures were obtained, there were :— 





Number of in-door pauper children on the f sane........ 47,596 
Tato AGUA LO s aengeetce cer ouade oat insane... 644. 
48,240 


Of these the number of the orphans, or those 


relieved without their parents, WAS ...........cssseeeere } 28,748 





A considerable number of the above were infants below the age 
at which instruction begins. Of those under instruction, the 
following was the distribution at the time mentioned :-— 











Number Daily Average 
of How Disposed of. H Aten tenes ‘| 
Unions. Lady-day, 1877. 
33 Sent their children to 9 district schools .........ses0000 55595 
55 Maintained their children in 49 separate schools........ 8722 
416 Educated the children in 414 workhouse ,,_ ........ 17,980 
136 { Sent their children to national, parish, board, and } 5 aoe 
other day schools, average attendance at. ............ i ; 





A A 345377 
This is exclusive of— 


1 Which sent the children to an industrial school .... 
3 Boarded out their children’ ius wmad oe ten see 
6 


650 


SE EY SSE HT NA YT NI iE ET a NP PR A AE I EL EE I EYED 


The above figures are only an approximation to the truth, for 
the number of the large class of casual children who are con- 
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stantly in and out of the workhouses with their parents, is 
' extremely difficult to ascertain, from the incomplete records pub- 


lished. 


There is also some fluctuation in the numbers themselves, as 
shown by the following abstract of the returns for 1878, the 
latest for which I have been able to obtain the figures. The 
number of children supported out of the rates must of necessity, 
to a great extent, fluctuate, in accordance with the variation of the 
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pauperism of the parents. 





Number of in-door pauper children on Ist f sane........ 51,427 
AP Oa pl bef foieirneiapvedls wabaatehiy ie Mb aft on F insane... 413 
52,140 


Of these children the number of the orphans and 


Of those actually under instruction on the same date, the 


of children relieved without their parents was .... i 30F7 ep 





following is the number :— 





Number 
of 
Unions. 





34 
35 
418 


156 | 
aw 

3 

it 


649 





From these returns it will be seen that by far the largest 
number of the children are still retained in schools which are 
integral parts of the workhouses, viz., 18,000 in 1877, and 20,401 in 


1878. 


In spite of all that has been said and written on the subject 
since 1834, and notwithstanding the great and undoubted improve- 
ments which have been effected in the internal arrangements and 
management of most of our workhouses, the pauper class is very 
much the same now as it was then, and probably ever will be,* and 


* “ Strange as the assertion may sound in some ears, I believe it, nevertheless, 
to be quite true that, of the many millions of adult men and women in England, 
scarcely a solitary person has thought of asking himself this vital question ; What 








Daily Average 


Manner of their Disposal. ane ee 


Lady-day, 1878. 





Sent their pauper children to 10 district schools........ 6,206 
Pe ne 28, separate 4,00 .%. 4,011 
Taught their . in 415 workhouse schools..| 20,401 
Sent their pauper children to national, British, 
board, and other day schools; the average atten- 25870 


dance may be.estimated ate c....j0.....sccsesiscsneontonsosee 
Union boarded out its in-door pauper children ........ 
MU MIOMS LAU HO WOTKNOUSC teehee osc etstosccts loccostecacees 
Union had a few children but no school ou... 
Inthe training ship. Hxmoutt 7 se. -cschanesey+cusndosga) osees- 139 





Total daily average attendance in school........ 36,627 


(a)—Workhouse Schools. 
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the evil influences of pauper example and associations continue to 
be about the worst to which a child can be subjected, at the most 
plastic and impressionable period of life. 

To children brought up in a workhouse, however well managed, 
the early home will be the one looked to with greatest affection 
throughout life, for early influences are the most lasting; and the 
great kindness and affection with which they are, as a rule, treated 
by masters, matrons, and workhouse officials generally, will seldom 
be effaced from the memories of even the careless and indifferent, 
and those whose misfortune it has been never to have known real 
parental affection, or home life beyond the dreary walls of the 
union house. Where sucha feeling exists, the wholesome sentiments 
of independence and self-respect are blunted, and in most cases 
probably altogether deadened. The chief incentives to thrift and 
economy are removed, when no sense of disgrace is attached to the 
workhouse as a refuge in times of distress, in old age, in sickness, 
and even in temporary pressure from bad seasons, short work, strikes, 
and the other incidents of the career of the improvident, idle, and 
ill-disposed members of the working classes, who, unfortunately, 
are far too numerous in these times of high pressure, and keen 
competition at home and abroad, Parents imbued with such senti- 
ments have no scruple in abandoning their children to the support 
of the public, and children make no effort to maintain their parents 
in old age, while the house which sheltered, fed, and clothed them 
in early life, is open for their reception. The best managed work- 
house schools are those of which the memory will survive longest 
in the minds of those who have been trained in them. Human 
nature in its springs of action is very much the same in all classes, 
guided as much by early training and influences as by temperament 


becomes of the worn-out and used-up multitudes of the criminal and dangerous 
classes? When they can plunder and plague the public no longer, into what 
holes and corners do they slink to die? Not in garrets and cellars—the poor die 
in such places as these—not in ditches and under hedges, but in union work- 
houses. Where else should they wear out the remnant of their ill-spent lives ? 
Where, too, do the children of the dangerous classes, taught to steal, sent out to 
beg, witnesses perforce of every nauseous vice, full to the brim of revolting 
experiences, their every word an indecency or a blasphemy ; where do they go? 
Where must they go, when by any accident they fall helpless into the hands of 
the police P There is but one answer. They, too, must go tothe union. And soof 
profligate mothers, when their time of trouble comes; and so of the tramping 
imbecile, when the weather is not to his taste. These and every other variety of 
vicious manhood, womanhood, and childhood, must find their way to the union 
workhouse—must take part in the education of those with whom they are made 
to associate. Let who will do the work of instruction, these, and such as these, 
must bring to bear on all around them the terrible force of example. These 
must carry on the work of education. Thus does the union workhouse become 
inevitably the normal school of all the vices.”—“ Walker’s Original,” 5th edition, 
by Dr. Guy, p. 218. 
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and constitution, modified, as they probably are more or less, by 
hereditary and transmitted tendencies. 

All wages earned in excess of the narrowest requirements cf 
daily existence, will be freely spent in drink and dissipation—there 
will be no heed for the morrow. Food, a fireside, a bed, and the 
constant congenial companionship of men and women of their own 
stamp, are always ready for their reception on the submission of 
proofs of destitution. What more do they want? They will at 
once resort to it when such a life as theirs has produced its natural 
result, early decay and indisposition to exertion. Hence, I regard 
the workhouse as the best possible training school for the produc- 
tion, continuance, and extension of pauperism, and Iam by no means 
sure that it is not still responsible for some of the crime of the 
country. A comparatively small part of pauperism is due to true 
misfortune, and the failure of honest, but unprosperous exertions. 
Hvery class, doubtless, has its social failures, but the short and 
simple annals of the poor, if correctly apprehended and honestly 
written, would, I am afraid, show that the majority of those who 
become a permanent burthen to the community, are exactly of 
the type which a workhouse training is calculated to evolve. 

As the workhouse test, when rightly used and rigorously 
applied, has nearly banished the able-bodied from all well-governed 
unions, and left the houses to the old, decayed, worn-out, and 
feeble in mind and body; so the absolute exclusion of all children 
from their precincts, would cut off the most fruitful supply of 
paupers at its source. 

Many excellent and benevolent persons doubt the heredity 
of pauperism. I do not—but this is a side issue not necessary 
to my argument. Hence I shall content myself with its mere 
mention. 

I have been informed by a gentleman who has had several 
years’ knowledge and experience of street arabs, and who has long 
been engaged in the training of criminal children, that by far the 
most depraved and incorrigibly vicious children who have come 
under his care, have been those who have been in workhouse 
schools. 

There is, of course, a reverse to this medal, and many exemplary 
members of the working classes, of both sexes, have been trained 
in such institutions. Yet the strength of any system must be 
judged by its weakest point, and if it be true that evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners, such communications are the normal 
state of a large proportion of the inmates of workhouses. 

That children can be properly educated and trained in work- 
house schools, with the necessarily imperfect machinery that can be 
employed, I altogether disbelieve, and assuredly their hereditary 
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physical defects are not to be corrected either by the surroundings, 
or the dreary life of such places. 

Children out of school hours need to be under nearly as careful 
regulation, as when at their studies. If left to their own devices, 
or in the charge of adult pauper inmates, they hang about the 
most objectionable places within reach, the result of which is the 
reverse of any beneficial influence either on their morals or their 
manners. They also require to be taught to play, and to benefit by 
all the conditions of active out-door exercises, which are so neces- 
sary to their healthy physical growth. 

In early infancy they are sometimes placed in the charge of 
weak-minded paupers, who, although often singularly gentle and 
kindly in their treatment of their young charges, are about the very 
worst persons to whom a duty of so much importance should be 
assigned. Most persons of weak minds, however careful, tractable, 
and affectionate they may usually be, are at times uncertain tem- 
pered, and not capable of self-control. Their habits and entire 
want of education cause them to teach children objectionable tricks 
and ways, which are difficult to eradicate at a later period, and are 
not improbably the source of some of the nervous and similar 
disorders, with which this class are known to be afflicted. Some of 
the forms of epilepsy, ending often in complete loss of reason, are, 
I have reason to think, due to previous habits acquired in early 
life. From tables which I prepared in 1874, it appeared that in the 
year in question there were in the extra-metropolitan workhouses 
542 deaths from brain disease, 258 from epilepsy, and 1,283 from 
paralysis. There are at all times a considerable number of epileptics 
in the workhouses. If the exact history of the above: casualties 
could be ascertained, it is more than probable that many of them 
had their remote origin in workhouse influences and conditions. 
Hence, in my belief, an additional reason of some weight why pauper 
children should never be educated and trained in workhouses. To 
many of them the remarks published in 1841, by the late Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Tuffnell, and others still apply, and 
to their reports I must refer those who desire further information 
on the subject. 

I hope that the time is not far distant, when by the formation 
of county boards and the better organisation of all local institutions, 
boards of guardians will be brought to see the desirability of sepa- 
rating schools entirely from workhouses, without a resort to compul- 
sory legislation in any form. 


(b)—Separate Schools. 


These are schools detached from the workhouses, sometimes in 
their immediate vicinity, but for the most part at a distance, and 
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under the control of the workhouse authorities. The numbers 
taught in such schools range from 7,000 to 8,000 and upwards. 
Some of them are of considerable importance, as will be seen by 
the following lists of those in effective operation in 1878, with the 
number of children in each :— 


Westminster (Battersea) ............ ET \ URE OT Oat rest ecsesdssenieyssiayherseassenss 98 
St. Marylebone (Southall)............ 340: | LIMPtISIMe NS, ass recede tree er core 30 
St. Pancras (Leavesden) ............. 566e|" Novwich? 2.2. st een ae 24 
Islington (Holloway)..............000 PLANS Btistov hid imun eae 131 
Strand (Edmonton) wesc 400 Wellington (sigh ane 64 
Holborn (Mitcham)... S490 Ritkenhéads.juihiivienboulinayn as 161 
Bethnal Green (Leytonstone) .... 277 Liverpoplis.g 4! te eat eeaes 688 
8 e George-in-the-East (Plashet).. 267 Nirkdale (givis) Gos ule ae 66 
ee Oe own pies ik 281 | West Derby (the boys at Kirk- 

y 5 aise Cosine alny Macrae her Come, Wie 

Brighton iecreeswoscccccnn 247 | Manchester Swinton) nnn 966 
BEE REOLELL (eo. oAvcvscesexensteessvstyesedars ys ee Le mpeg (Monmouthshire) ©... eS 
vi ae Ded Ad PURRGLTL Nes. c Reet lem chder spe coeead. Alergoales 169 
PRMPRUITAGOEL © F0et.o2/ Yossiosbasccevorseshedees 156 | Bridgend and Cowbridge ............ 110 
MPR GOLILDO! E2) FSI Liecade Mbessedodeesed BAP WATSOE, VAD Spuensieccrecdecsdloostcesectteee 69 


Since that time a separate school for Birmingham was occupied 
at the end of 1879, at Marston Green. 

The largest of these schools are, in all essentials as respects 
establishment, teaching, industrial training, and management, on 
the footing of district schools. Some of them, as Kirkdale and 
Swinton, have attained high proficiency in mental culture and 
industrial training, and are doing a great and important work in 
the dispauperisation of the children of the important industrial 
and manufacturing centres in which they are situated. Those at 
a distance from the union houses are, taken altogether, absolutely 
free from workhouse influences and associations, and the successful 
subsequent career of those trained in them, which in a large number 
of instances has been carefully traced, shows that they are con- 
ducted wisely and well. Those which contain large numbers in big 
buildings on the aggregate system, suffer from the conditions of 
Such aggregation in health, and in the enforced absence of the 
study of individual character, which is the only really sound system 
of educating the young. But as they share those disadvantages 
with the district schools, with which they are essentially identical 
in character, I shall postpone my remarks on this head until I 
come to them. 

Although the district schools come first in logical sequence, from 
the number of children—s,oo00 to 6,ooo—educated in them, I shall 
consider them last, for reasons which will appear anon. 

From the returns it appears that from some 150,or more unions, 
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the children are sent to national, board, and other schools for their 
mental culture, returning to the workhouses for their meals, and in 
all other matters becoming inmates of those institutions. The 
number of children thus disposed of, is between 2,000 and 3,000. 

This does not appear to me to bea satisfactory arrangement, 
notwithstanding that the instructive staff of those schools is superior 
to the teachers found in the smaller workhouses, and that the 
mental training, mode of thought, and the glimpse of the outer, 
self-reliant world obtained by the children, are educational in- 
fluences of considerable value. All these advantages are neutralised 
by the workhouse atmosphere to which they return, and from which © 
they come, and the association with adult paupers, which no 
vigilance can prevent. The absence also of industrial training, 
which exists only in name in most of the smaller workhouses, is a 
cardinal defect of the system for which nothing can compensate. 

It would be far better for the guardians of all the unions which 
adopt this system, from the most praiseworthy motives, to combine 
together in each county to form district schools, than to rely upon 
a plan which, seeming to be advantageous, leaves the vices and defects 
of the old system in full vigour, during, by far, the greater part 
of the lives of the children of the poor committed to their charge. 
In some instances, what are called industrial trainers are em- 
ployed to take charge of the children to and from school, and to 
look after them in the workhouse. In other cases, the same duty 
is performed by pauper inmates. The root of the evil is not 
reached by either plan. The workhouse and its associations 
overshadows them all, and little that is healthy can grow in its 
shade. 


(c)—Certified Schools. 


There is another class of schools not specifically mentioned in 
the tabular statement, which deserves a passing notice, viz., schools 
certified under the statute, 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 48. These are 
schools under private management, in which pauper children are 
taken in for education and training on the payment by the 
guardians of the unions from which they are sent, of a fee equal 
to the cost of maintenance of each child in the workhouse school 
of the same union. Several of the schools are for destitute Roman 
Catholic children; and before children can be sent to them, the 
school and its management must be certified to be fit for the purpose, 
by a local government inspector. The number of children in these 
schools is not large, but they are doing a good work in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, and although the standard of instruction and 
industrial training in them is not so high as it is in the district and 
separate schools, those which I have seen appear to be fitting their 
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inmates for the humble positions they are destined to occupy, in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. 

On the Ist of June, 1878, according to a return moved for by 
Mr. Salt, Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government Board, 
there were in England and Wales at that time 76 of these DN 
tions containing poor law children, viz. :— 

















Number. Boys. Girls. Total. 
37 Industrial and Training Institutions .... 116 526 642 

16 Institutions for the blind... eee 161 131 292 

11 _ deaf and dumb ..... 110 64 174 

10 us OUDNATIS Fee Ls sv enemas 382 309 691 

2 fa ee eh Ca) £0 Gogh lacey 47 27 74 

SaaS oe Sie 

"6 816 | 1,057 | 1,873 





Fifteen of the above are exclusively devoted to Roman Catholic 
children, viz., eight industrial schools, two institutions for the 
blind, and five for the deaf and dumb. 


(d)—Training Ships. 


One of the most satisfactory and successful of the methods adopted 
for the training of some of the children of the poor in the metropolis, 
is the solitary training ship which is exclusively devoted to that 
purpose. In 1870, the last report of the late Poor Law Board stated, 
“That a difficulty is often experienced in obtaining a satisfactory 
** outlet for boys brought up in the district and separate schools, and 
‘it appeared to us that great advantage would result if a ship was 
*‘ founded in the Thames for the training of pauper boys from the 
“ metropolitan schools.” They communicated with the Lords of the 
Admiralty on the subject, who expressed a willingness to grant 
the use of the ‘“‘ Goliath,” then lying at Sheerness, for the purpose. 
A provision was introduced into the Metropolitan Poor Law (1867) 
Amendment Act, to enable the guardians of any union or parish, 
and the managers of any school or asylum district, with the consent 
of the Poor Law Board, to purchase, hire, or otherwise acquire and 
fit up one or more ships for the purpose of training boys for the 
Seaservice. The “Goliath” was accordingly obtained, a commander 
in the navy appointed to her charge, and she was anchored off 
Grays in Essex. There she lay until she was destroyed by fire in 
1875. She was placed under the control of the managers of the 
Forest Gate District School, as two of the unions contained in the 
district were waterside unions, but she was available for boys from 
all the unions and parishes in the metropolis:on the payment of a 
weekly charge per head sufficient to cover the actual cost of main- 
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tenance of the children, with a fair proportion of the charges 
incurred by the fitting up of the vessel. 

In the first report of the Local Government Board it was stated 
that ‘‘a sufficient period has now elapsed since the establishment 
“by the managers of the Forest Gate School District, of the 
‘“¢ * Goliath’ as a training ship for pauper boys, to enable an authe- 
“ ritative judgment to be pronounced. The results of this experi- 
‘* ment have been in all respects most satisfactory. A marked and 
“ most encouraging improvement has been observed in the physical 
‘‘ development, and in the bearing and general intelligence of the 
“boys transferred to the ship from the metropolitan unions. The 

“rapidity with which some, when transferred to the ship—town- 
“bred boys of stunted growth—have increased in stature and in 
‘* bulk, has excited general remark.”* 

The purchase of a small sailing tender was sanctioned, to lessen 
the cost of conveying stores and water, and to exercise a beneficial 
influence on the boys in accustoming them to the sea, and in 
developing habits of practical seamanship. 

The managers were also empowered to receive children from 
unions and parishes outside the metropolis. 

The stunted growth and imperfect physical development of the 
London poor, led to a correspondence between the managers of the 
ship and the most experienced of the Local Government educational 
inspectors, in which the latter fully maintained his position, that to 
this cause alone was due the exclusion of most of these boys from 
the royal navy.t The boys sent to the “ Goliath” were the pick of 
the London district schools, and all were rejected who, after careful 
medical examination, were found to be in any way unfit for a sea 
life, by reason of physical imperfections; and yet, even from this 
selection of the fittest, comparatively few attained the standard of 
growth and development, required by the naval authorities. As this 
is, in my own opinion, based upon a personal examination of several 
thousands of these children, the cardinal defect of the existing 
system of training in most of the district and separate, and of all 


* First “ Report of Local Government Board, 1871-72,” p. xxvi. 
+ In the prologue to an entertainment on board the “ Exmouth,” in December 
last, occurs the following passage :-— 


“And yet there’s one thing saddens us, and that is— 
That we, with all our pudding, beef, and gravy, 
Can’t reach the standard of the royal navy.” 


The annual reports of the successor of the “ Goliath,” the “Exmouth,” a 
lecture by Captain Bourchier on the system of training adopted by him, read 
before the Society of Arts, 6th March, 1872, and the “Instruction Book of the 
‘Exmouth,’ ” 422, published by Harrisons, St. Martin’s Lane, are deserving of 
careful consideration by all interested in the thorough training of the class to which 
these boys belong. 
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the other schools of every kind and class to which these children 
are sent, I dwell upon it, because, in this direction, the greatest 
change is required, as I shall show in my remarks when treating of 
the future of this important question. 

In the succeeding year, a house on shore was hired to accommo- 
date boys suffering from fever and other infectious diseases, such as 
are certain to occur when large numbers are congregated in a 
restricted space, without a more perfect system of sanitary arrange- 
ment and supervision than yet exists. The little attention paid, 
heretofore, to such matters, and the universal neglect in all classes 
of educational institutions in Great Britain of matters relating to 
the hygiene of schools and colleges, must ere long force its attention 
upon the public, in such manner as to provide the necessary 
remedy. 

The ‘‘ Goliath” continued to advance in the success of its train- 
ing, until, on the 22nd December, 1875, it was totally destroyed by 
fire, in spite of every effort to save her, of both officers and crew. 
There were on board at the time 525 persons, most of them boys of 
tender age, and she lay in deep water and in a tideway ; yet in cold 
winter weather, as a result of the admirable discipline maintained, 
and the excellent training which produced it, but 21 of the ship’s 
company perished. More striking testimony of the value of such 
an institution, in capable hands, could never have been afforded 
in the even tenor of its ordinary life, from any length of time. 

The behaviour of the commander and of the crew excited sym- 
pathy and admiration at home and abroad, and the incident takes 
rank, with many other episodes of similar character, which adorn 
the annals of our country. 

I regret that the space at my disposal will not permit of my 
extracting from the official records, where they are buried so far as 
the general public are goncerned, the very striking accounts of this 
incident, which I hold to be the best testimony that has ever been 
afforded, of poor law administration when directed in the right 
channel. — 

In addition to the proof by fire of the ‘‘ Goliath” herself, the 
sailing brigantine attached to her as a tender, underwent as crucial 
a test by water, of the good stuff into which Captain Bourchier had 
converted his indifferent raw material. She was run down by a 
steamer in a strong tideway, and nota soul on board of her was lost, 
every boy having been able to save himself by his activity, and by the 
self-command which her excellent commander had instilled into them. 
If history be, as it assuredly may be made, teaching by example, do 
not these accidents of the “ Goliath ” and the behaviour of her lillipu- 
tian crew, taken from the very lowest stratum of our town popula- 
tion, show how valuable the annual supply of 40,000 or 50,000 cf 
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these strays and waifs, who have been not inaptly termed children 
of the State, really are, and how they may, by wise direction and 
travelling out of the beaten tracts of the past, which are not now fit 
guides of the future, become the instruments of removing some of 
our social difficulties, in the best and most efficacious of all manners. 
As stated in the last report on the ‘‘ Goliath,” by Mr. Holgate, the 
educational inspector, who had made his annual official examination 
a few days before the fire :—‘ The instruction carried out on board 
“was not limited to ordinary schoolwork, but included navigation, 
“seamanship in all its branches, taught by carefully chosen in- 
“ structors from the royal navy, swimming, drill, with or without 
“ rifles, band, and singing ; besides the industrial work of tailoring, 
“ carpentry, and shoemaking; in addition, the boys had the great 
‘* advantage of learning to utilise their teaching by cruising in the 
“ brigantine of 180 tons, attached as a tender to the ‘ Goliath,’ and 
‘in which they were often away for days together, in all sorts of 
‘* weather.” 

About 1,645 boys passed through Captain Bourchier’s hands in 
the ‘‘ Goliath,” and 1,086 in the “ Exmouth; ” nearly all of whom 
~ are known to have turned out well. The exact figures cannot be 
given, as the early records were destroyed with the ship. There are 
now 570 boys in the latter vessel. 


(e)—Boarding Out. 


There is, probably, no question connected with the education 
and training of the class of children to whom my paper refers, 
which has excited more controversy, than that of boarding out. 
Upon it the philanthropists and all who approach the question from 
the sentimental side, are hopelessly at issue with the economists, 
and those who are guided mainly or solely by public policy 
in the matter. To consider it fairly and with strict impartiality, it 
appears to me to be necessary that the real conditions of the ques- 
tion should first be clearly apprehended and formulated, and then 
that the rules of policy or propriety should be applied to its 
solution. 

I shall attempt to do so, with the confession that it is always 


difficult to determine the manifold relations of any great social | 


problem, within the limits of an aphorism or an epigram. 

The question then is, how to educate and train the orphan 
and deserted children of the poor, In such manner as to take them 
permanently out of the class in which they are, with special 
reference to their own interests, and to the general administration 
of the laws for the relief of destitution. 

To take these conditions, not in the order of their importance, 
but in that in which they are usually treated by the advocates of 
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the system, the advantages of the plan as regards the children, are— 
that it removes them permanently from the influence of the work- 
house and its associations; that it gives to those who have been 
denied them, from no fault of their own, the comforts, advantages, 
and priceless blessings of a home; that it places them on a level 
with the members of the class to which they really belong; that it 
affords them an education suited to the future position they are to 
occupy ; that it gives them a fair start in life, without the pariah 
taint of pauperism; and that it is, therefore, the most humane, 
thoughtful, and considerate manner of discharging the duty of the 
State towards them. Pauperism and its surroundings are in fact 
the outcome of civilisation itself, and it should be the sacred task 
of society to mitigate as much as it can, miseries which are so 
much the creatures of its own creation. 

These are, in a few words, so far as I have been able to gather 
from the published reports and writings which I have consulted— 
and they are legion—the cardinal conditions: put forward by the 
earnest and philanthropic persons who are advocates of the system. 
The public policy of the proceeding is very generally disregarded 
by them, and, as usual, in this strictly sentimental view, the minor 
is preferred to the major. 

In all social problems private must of necessity yield to public 
interests, however much apparent individual. hardship may be the 
result. 

From a poor law point of view,.as stated by Professor Fawcett, 
in his admirable work on ‘‘ Pauperism, its Causes, and Remedies,” 
it is an encouragement to improvidence, to immorality, and to other 
social vices; it rewards the improvident at the expense of the 
thrifty ; it will introduce far greater evils than it will cure; and, it 
will exercise a demoralising influence which will most powerfully 
promote the future increase of pauperism. 

After referring to the rules promulgated by the poor law autho- 
rities, which deserve to be more widely known than they are, this 
eminent Economist proceeds to show, that it places the orphan and 
deserted child in substantially a better position in life than the child 
of a labourer; that it encourages, by a pecuniary bribe, the neglect 
of an important part of the obligation of parents to maintain and 
educate their children during their lives, and to make provision for 
them after their deaths; that it is a powerful premiumon illegitimacy, 
encouraging it in a manner worse than any of the conditions of the 
old poor laws, as shown by the statistics of the country from which 
it has been imported—Scotland; that it encourages desertion of 
the children born out of wedlock by their mothers, thus severing 
the strongest of all natural ties; that it is equally injurious to the 
class of legitimate children, in affording the strongest possiblc 
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encouragement to their desertion ; and, that it is inconsistent with 
a proper administration of the poor laws. He winds up by 
stating that those who discountenance it, must be content to bear 
the reproach of hard-heartedness for resisting the attempts of an 
unwise philanthropy and mistaken benevolence, ‘to benefit the 
“vicious and improvident, at the expense of the thrifty and 
‘‘ industrious.” 

An attentive study of the rules to prevent the abuse, and 
regulate the use of the system, shows how liable it is to the objec- 
tions so forcibly stated by the authority above referred to, and 
how well nigh impossible it is to guard it from inherent dangers, 
beyond the pale alike of economic objections, and of philanthropic 
motives. 

If it could be shown that the classes of children who alone can 
be allowed to be benefited by the system are neglected or prejudiced 
by the present management of district and separate schools, there 
might be some foundation for a small fragment of the philanthropic 
plan. 

But, it cannot be denied that the mental and physical training 
are really superior; that the taint of pauperism is as effectually 
removed ; that quite as fair a start in life, with better preparation 
for it, is given to them, and that the majority do well in their 
subsequent career, as I shall show anon. While this manner of 
dealing with them is strictly consistent with the correct cardinal 
conditions of the relief of destitution, it violates no principle of 
public morality, and is altogether removed from the dangers 
inherent in boarding out, as shown by the terrible scandals which 
occasionally come to light in its working. 

The solitary, advantage then seems to me to be in the cultivation 
of kindly feelings, and the love and affection of foster parents, the 
value and importance of which I have no desire to underrate, or to 
undervalue. 

But, is genuine parental affection a purchasable commodity ; is 
the stray waif likely to supersede the child of the house in its mani- 
festations ; and can it in any case be regarded as an equivalent for 
the better mental and physical culture of the school which is dis- 
severed from all pauper associations ? 

An admirable word picture of the life and lot of the children, 
male and female, of the labouring classes, was painted by the late 
Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, in the report of 1841, and I fail to find 
in it any encouragement to bring the best and most hopeful classes 
of pauper children within reach of its freedom and advantages, 
such as they are. All parliamentary and other authentic reports of 
the agricultural population show how much improvement is required 
in their dwellings, manners and customs, training, and the other 
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conditions necessary to supplement their healthy, virtuous, and 
otherwise happy lives, to enable them to face with success the fierce 
struggle for life, the existence of which has been revealed by the 
prevailing agricultural distress and depression. Hven from the 
sentimental side of boarding out, I am not convinced of its advan- 
tages, apart from all other considerations. 

The question was forced upon the attention of the poor law 
authorities in 1869, who stated that for some time past an increasing 
number of applications had been made to them by boards of guar- 
dians for the practical adoption of that system, and that after much 
deliberation they had come to the conclusion that a fair trial ought 
not to be refused to the proposed change. They saw the serious 
risks attendant upon the practice, and the imperative need of all 
possible safeguards, to ensure the proper education and general 
well-being of the children. They sent one of their best and most 
experienced inspectors (Mr. J. J. Henley) to Scotland, to collect 
information as to its working in that country, and directed similar 
inquiries to be made in Hngland and Wales, wherever the plan had 
been tried. Their reports were published in a separate parliamen- 
tary paper (No. 176, Sess. 1870). After detailing all their mis- 
givings, they wound up by saying that they quite believed the 
system, if well conducted, likely to benefit pauper children in the 
highest degree; but that, if not watched with unremitting care, 
abuses of a deplorable nature might easily surround it, and result in 
moral and social evils of the greatest magnitude. 

After accumulating, and carefully considering all the information 
they could obtain on the subject, they authorised the guardians of 
large town parishes and densely inhabited unions to board out their 
children in the country, and sanctioned non-resident relief to enable 
them to effect that object. They discouraged boarding out in 
towns, and framed the extremely stringent regulations hereinbefore 
mentioned, to prevent abuse. The order was addressed to forty 
unions and separate parishes, all more or less densely populated, and 
including the unions and parishes of the metropolis. 

Thirty boarding-out committees, composed chiefly of ladies, 
were established under the authority of the Board, in some of the 
principal counties of England, and the system was fairly floated, 
and has continued in operation to the present time, the sanction of 
the Board being never withheld, when careful inquiry has proved all 
the conditions required to have been fulfilled. 

As might be expected, grave cases of abuse have, from time to 
time, been brought to light; but, on the whole, the plan is reported 
to have worked fairly well. It has not, however, been very generally 
adopted by boards of guardians, as comparatively few of the chil- 
dren in the schools have been brought under its operation. 
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The latest return shows that, in 1879, 597 children, out of about 
30,000, were boarded out, under the order of 25th November, 1870, 
from twenty-five unions. . 

I have not referred to or included in this statement children 
boarded out in their own unions, for whose better care regulations 
were framed, and published in the ‘ London Gazette” of 14th Sep- 
tember, 1877. It is so entirely a mere form of out-relief, as to place 
those children in an entirely different category from those dealt 
with under the order of 1870; and is not accompanied by the same 
_ safeguards to prevent abuse. Their numbers are considerable, and 
this manner of disposing of them is hable, in my opinion, to even 
graver objections, from a purely poor law point of view, than that 
mentioned above. 


(f)—District Schools. 


The remedy recommended for the defects of the old system of 
workhouse schools, and the removal of the abuses of the appren- 
ticeship of pauper children, under the Acts on the subject prior to 
the legislation of 1834, was the institution of district schools, by 
the union of the authorities of several unions and parishes, in pro- 
viding the buildings and agency for the accommodation of their 
children in large numbers, in buildings caleulated to contain them ; 
these buildings to be placed in healthy country places far away from 
the workhouses and the towns, and surrounded by a sufficient 
amount of cultivable land, to admit of farming operations being 
conducted on them. 

It was considered that by this plan the mazimum of good could 
be accomplished at the minimum of cost, and that suitable agency 
could be procured at a fair and not disproportionate outlay, to 
admit of the mtroduction of a well-devised plan of education and 
training. 

It took some years of discussion, and the granting of com- 
pulsory powers, in the case of the Metropolis, to secure the general 
adoption of the plan even there. In several unions, however, the 
number of children was sufficiently great to justify the establish- 
ment of a separate school, so that up to the present time there are 


but eleven district schools in existence, viz. :— 
Average Number 
of Children. 


1. The Central London, at Hanwell, formed by the City| , 328 


of London and St. Saviour’s Unions ...... ee eeeeeeeeee 
2. The South Metropolitan, at Sutton... cceeeseeeesenes 1,480 
(Taking the children from Camberwell, Greenwich, 
St. Olave’s, Woolwich, and Stepney). 
8. Farnham and Hartly Wintney...........:cccccercscsceserasccornsenses 127 
(With children from Alton, Farnham, and Hartly 
Wintney). 
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Average Number 
of Children—Contd. 


Me IVORUM) SIUITOY, AU AMET IOV. ...csssendsesasqeecsbeverrcecsnrssscibadacidecesee 808 
(To which Croydon, Lewisham, Richmond, Wands- 
worth, and Clapham, Kensington, and Chelsea con- 
tributed in 1878; but the two last have since with- 
drawn). 


5. South-East Shropshire at Quatt ........ccscscscsssece scscseneenees 16a 
(Have children from Bridgnorth, Cleobury Mortimer, 
Madeley, Scriven, Newport, Salop, and Shiffnal). 


6. Reading and Wokingham, at Wargrave .......cccsseeeseeeees 185 
(Have children from Reading and Wokingham). 
7 WV CBU EOTUONG ASMIOLO gO CAIHOR. 6,5 usvedachicasscvisecesschmenseiscue 682 


(Have the children from Feltham, Paddington, St. 
George’s, and Brentford). 


8. Forest Gate, West Ham ...sssnsecsesssreoeaicoreceees sebhrotialet, 3 545 
(Fed from Poplar and Whitechapel). 
a VY Gisele GMO VY Sb LITODIWICIN. a crgietsenostes-sreopgipotcsecshssarete neces 249 
(Having children from Walsall and West Bromwich). 
PLD RE SE DIA O WOO tary docdercer ie nae ct tdae ty aeee ne oes ape tidas tes ypcndsonstapts 535 


(Supplied from Hackney and Shoreditch). 


11. The training ship “ Exmouth,” which is under the orders 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District. 


In the above schools there was an average daily attendance in 
the half-year ended on Lady-day, 1878, of 6,345 children, or about 
a sixth of the whole number of children in all the schools, at the 
time in question. 

In these schools, which are all conducted on the half-time 
system, the mental training is in strict accordance with the 
standard for elementary schools of the education department, and 
very considerable proficiency has been attained in some of them, as 
high as the sixth standard. They are carefully inspected by a 
special staff of school inspectors, under the orders of the Local 
Government Board. Valuable reports by these gentlemen are 
contained in the annual returns of that department. The instruc- 
tive staff varies in most of them, and a large part of the teaching 
is relegated to pupil teachers—a plan which I, as an old education 
officer, regard as an unwise economy, for such teaching can never 
be effective, especially with those children who need, but never get, 
the very bést instructors who can be procured, viz., the younger 
children and infants. It would be out of place, even if I could 
find time for it, to discuss the very important subject of elementary 
education in a paper not specially devoted to it, as it covers a large 
area of ground, and would lead me far a-field in my exposition of the 
system in use in the poor law schools. The great and crying want 
of the country is a sufficient supply of competent teachers, and these 
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schools suffer from the want as much as any other. educational 
institutions. A great outcry is always raised at any increase of 
expense in such matters, and boards of guardians are, naturally and 
properly, anxious to practise the most rigid economy in their estab- 
lishments. 

While lavish and unnecessary outlay should never be allowed 
for any purpose whatever, any expenditure which is really necessary 
to secure efficiency is, in reality, a profitable application of funds. 
However much they may cost, schools are less expensive than 
prisons, and tax the community less than does the vast amount of 
money required to maintain the expensive agency needed for the 
detection, prevention, and punishment of crime. The correction 
of most of our social evils will be better accomplished by education, 
than by any other agency ; hence no amount of money required to 
place this on a thoroughly efficient footing should be grudged, 
however lowly the objects of it may be. The industrial training in 
the large district, and the more important separate schools, is stated, 
and appears, on the surface, to be sufficient, to secure 1ts imme- 
diate object; but this seems to me to be more apparent than real. 
Tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, smith’s-work, and the menial 
duties of the establishments, form the staple of the training of the 
boys, with instrumental music in the larger schools. For the girls: 
sewing, mending, and making, cooking, and household work 
generally, chiefly occupy their time and attention. With the 
exception of instrumental music to fit the boys for enlistment 
into military bands, which is remarkably well taught, none of the 
instruction is as thorough as it might be made, if instructors of 
a higher order were entertained, and boards of guardians were not 
over anxious to launch their children in life, the moment they 
are considered in any way qualified, the demand being in excess of 
the supply. 

Farm work is also, in some schools, well carried on, and is of 
great importance, both in supplying the wants of the institution, 
and in affording the most healthy and invigorating of all the 
varieties of manual labour. This subject is, however, scarcely 
carried sufficiently far to induce the boys to become agricultural 
labourers, except possibly among those who emigrate; the majority 
of them are consequently absorbed into the town populations. 

All the essentials of physical training, drilling, gymnastics, 
the mast, and swimming are practised in the large schools, and in 
some few of them girls as well as boys are taught to swim, with 
remarkable success. If time permitted, I could show from a strictly 
hygienic point of view, how exceptionably valuable all of these are 
for the class of children referred to. 

In the above respects, the best of our district and separate 
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schools, are in advance of nearly every one of the other classes of 
institution for elementary education in this country. 

This is by no means an exhaustive account of the schools in 
~ question, and I do not intend it to be so. Should any of those who 
now listen to me desire to know more about it, I counsel them to 
visit the North Surrey District School, at Anerley, near the 
Crystal Palace, and see for themselves how by wise and liberal 
expenditure on the part of the managers, it has become a model of 
its class, in the health and training, mental and physical, of the 
children; how mental culture is pursued in strict relation to indus- 
trial training; how cardinal defects have been remedied, by a bold 
application of the remedies recommended; and to what an extent 
the correction of physical defects has been effected by exercises, 
as invigorating to the mind, as they are strengthening to the body, 
and interesting to the children themselves. 

Another school, much farther away, at Swinton, near Manchester, 
as a model of what a separate school may be made in capable 
hands, is also deserving of a pilgrimage. The extent to which 
mental training and farm operations are carried in it are deserving 
of all praise; and the swimming of the girls and boys interested me 
much when I visited it. One little maid of 13 years swam once ina 
prize contest most gracefully, accomplishing a couple of miles 
without touching ground, and without the least sign of distress or 
fatigue ; in fact, she declared herself ready and able to double the 
distance, had it been allowed. I dwell upon these matters because 
I hold them to be of priceless advantage, both in their relation to 
health, and as instruments of education. The drill and music of the 
boys inculcate order, obedience, unity of action, and the classical 
softening of the manners, which tempers the roughness of their 
natures. The swimming, musical and dumb bell exercises of the 
girls at Anerley, do the same for the other sex, and I am quite 
certain that if our educational authorities will condescend to take a 
leaf out of the poor law book, break away from their standards and 
traditions, and combine industrial and physical training with mental 
culture, they will improve the elementary education of the country 
to an extent which can be measured by no mere money standard.* 


Cost of Education in the Poor Law District and Separate 
Metropolitan Schools, 


The cost of the schools still attached to workhouses cannot be 
ascertained from any of the published returns, as they are mixed 


* In the autumn of last year, at a meeting held at Lausanne, of the teachers 
and others engaged in primary education in Switzerland, the whole question of 
the urgent need of combining physical training with mental culture was discussed, 
and resolutions were adopted to increase the former, and diminish the latter. I 
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up with the expenditure of the workhouses themselves, in such 
manner as to be insusceptible of separation. One of the grounds 
for the retention of the children in the houses which weighs most 
with many boards of guardians, is its supposed economy. What- 
ever is inefficient and insufficient, is dear at any price, and of all 
possible methods of restricting necessary expenditure, the most 
unwise is in the primary education of the children of all classes. If 
by means of education crime can be arrested at its source; virtue 
and sobriety be inculcated, when the lessons are likely to be of 
greatest efficacy ; habits of industry, order, regularity, and obedience 
be implanted at the ages when impressions are most lasting, and 
the ranks of the community can be recruited from year to year by a | 
well trained little army of boys and girls entering upon a life of 
independence and self-support, what may not the future of the great 
nation to which we belong, become? If the great body of the people 
rise to the knowledge and conviction, that no amount of money 
should be grudged in so profitable an investment, a tithe of the 
sum wasted annually in drink, or in unprofitable foreign loans to 
impecunious and dishonest nations; or, even, if the amount of money 
now employed to the least advantage in many of our charitable 
institutions, from absence of organisation and judicious direction, 
were more wisely bestowed, it would be sufficient for the purpose. 

The return (No. 1 of the Appendix) shows that in the twenty- 
eight years from 1851, the date of the paper of Mr. Fletcher, which 
is the last in the records of the Society on the subject, an annual 
average of 32,159 boys and girls under 15 years of age were under 
instruction in the poor law schools, at an annual average allowance 
from the parliamentary grant of 31,498/. towards the salaries of the 
teachers. The whole amount thus expended was 881,976/. 

This represents but a single head of expenditure, and its mention 
shows how inadequate it is even for its special purpose, in the 
present state of the labour market. The time has certainly come 
when the value of the teaching element: in the whole scheme of 
elementary education should be properly estimated ; when the social 
status of the teacher should be raised ; when he should belong to as 
distinct and elevated a body as the medical, legal, engineering, and 
other recognised professions; and when the great truth should be 
recognised, without question, that properly to instruct the young of 
all classes, needs the application of the highest powers and the best 
training in the teachers; when it is understood that all such 
imperfect agency as that of pupil teachers, and similar devices for 
saving money, are unwise and even mischievous errors; and that 
have been unable to obtain a full report of the discussion, and of the resolutions, but 


the abstract published showed that the views entertained, were strictly in accor- 
dance with my contention. 
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in this teaching exists the best and most appropriate common ground 
for the work of men and women, each in their own sphere. 

How few are able to write children’s books of any real value; 
equally few are those competent to instruct children properly, who 
are procurable now, on the salaries considered sufficient for the 
purpose. 

In 1873 I was employed by the Local Government Board in 
. examining into the cost of maintenance of the district and separate 
poor law schools of the metropolis, and my report on the subject 
was published as a parliamentary paper in 1876, and appended to 
the ‘‘ Fifth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for 
“1875-76,” No, 17, Appendix B, pp. 95—129. I selected a period of 
five years from 1867-73, as likely to give a.more accurate result, 
than could be obtained from the expenditure of any single year. 

The following are the figures which represent the average 
yearly number of children under instruction, the average gross 
annual expenditure, and the cost per child in the years mentioned :— 

















Average Average Gross Average Annual 
Number of : Cost 
Children. Expenditure. per Child. 

£ a) VSsi0 
Pe RP ATACTOS vac 1 ccf axed. casera 393 14,472 G6 PEG, 
Forest Gate, ‘“Goliath”’............ 387 10,432 7 y See 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch......... 380 9,657 25 B13 
Central Londort..i..00..5..dsi cde. Wag 26,814 23) 19 16 
Pei Mary LO DONG pn: eseshanpsnnderensys- 432 9,937 23s hemes 
BELG CSITPPOY. duis sacar evaisevgedtennces 823 18,777 220) LOMan A 
Pethnal’ Green © ..........c00-sce000s 297 6,499 Spr ae 
EN SSS 6 Maes 8 ame poe eer ae 431 9,265 2 ligase 
Forest Gate School ...........0 36 16,490 210), gta 
“EY ip Gla hd Sn i ae: alee rae 371 Od ZO 1S 2 
South Metropolitan ...........0... 1,265 25,623 FO ESET 
EV @StIMINSLEN, 0c dagnenvnsdsicnsevonace 729, 4,442 19: BS 210 
OC ONS ge vacrochac ster. tester ed wicnease 24.7 4,874 10 tAee Ss 
St. George-in-the-East ............ 403 7,599 nO PEG eee 
Mere OUI AG vier eakiasacsem pao. 387 6,566 16 419. 1 4 
1G SE ee ee Se ae 473 4,517 16 10 — 





The particulars of each year are contained in Tables IT and III 
of the Appendix. 

They include all expenses, except those of loans, and repayment 
of loans with interest. The causes of the variations of the cost 
are explained in the report, and the results must only be regarded 
as approximations to an accuracy which could not be attained, from 
the different manner in which the accounts were kept in different 
schools. 

As years pass on, the loans are repaid with interest, and the 
expenditure is thus considerably reduced, the cost will of necessity 
be less than in the years mentioned. That considerable economy, 
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without diminution of efficiency, could be practised in the metro- 
politan schools by a better and more sensible system of management 
is certain, as I pointed out in my report. 

In the Local Government reports of the two last years, returns 
of the expenditure in the same schools are published; and for 1878 
the cost per head ranged from 34/. 10s. gd. in the training ship 
“ Hxmouth” to 171. 3s. gd. in the Mile End school, giving a total 
expenditure of all the schools of 222,955/., or 23/. gs. 5d. per child, 
exclusive of loans and interest. 

If time and space permitted, I should have been glad to have 
compared this expenditure with that of other schools of the same 
character, but of different classes. I must leave the contrast for 
others to expound and explain. 


Results of the Education of Children in the Poor Law Schools 
of all Classes. 


The results as regards the proficiency attained in the educa- 
tional standards, and in such branches of industrial training as can 
be tested by examination, are contained in the returns of the poor 
law educational inspectors. The details are not published, nor 
are they of any special use for my paper, which is to ascertain the 
ultimate effect of the system, as shown in the ascertained success 
in life, of those who have been brought up in the poor law schools. 

The reports of the inspectors, so far as they are published, 
show that, in many of the district and separate schools, a very 
high standard of proficiency is attained in education, and that, on 
the whole, the system works fairly well. 

But, as respects the after career of those children, we have a 
much more satisfactory basis of comparison of the past with the 
present, in the facts and figures contained in parliamentary and 
other records. 

In Mr. Fletcher’s paper on the ‘Farm School System of the 
‘‘ Continent,” read before this Society in 1851, the record of the 
number of juvenile criminals brought up in pauper schools who 
were in the prisons at home, was brought down to the year 
1849. It was not only believed, but proven, that the results of the 
training of children in workhouses were then most disastrous, as 
may be ascertained by consulting the various official documents 
issued in connection with the great inquiry into the working of 
the poor laws in 1834, and in several subsequent years. 

Following up Mr. Fletcher’s figures, a return was moved for by 
Mr. Henley in the House of Commons, of the number of young 
persons in the workhouses of England and Wales in 1861, who had 
not been less than two consecutive years in those institutions, 
within the ten years ending on the last day of 1860, and who had 
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left the workhouse for service or other industrial occupation, with 
the number of those who had returned to the workhouse by reason 
of their own misconduct, the number of those who had returned 
from causes not involving their own misconduct, and the like 
particulars as to district schools. A summary of this important 
and interesting return forms Table IV of the Appendix. From 
this table it appears that there were in the workhouses of England 
14,404 boys, and 12,957 girls, in all 27,361, of whom 836 boys, 
and 1,663 girls, in all 2,499, returned to the workhouse by reason of 
misconduct ; and 1,264 boys, and 1,748 girls, in all 3,012, returned 
from causes unconnected with personal misconduct. ‘This gives a 
percentage of bad behaviour, calculated on the whole number 
in the workhouse schools, of 5°8 per cent. of boys, and 12°8 per 
cent. of girls. 

In the workhouses of Wales there were 529 boys and 439 girls; 
20 of the former and 30 of the latter returned to the houses on 
account of misbehaviour, and 32 of the former and 43 of the latter 
from no cause of misconduct. 

In the district schools, some of which had then been only 
partially and recently occupied, there were 777 boys, and 612 girls, 
in all 1,389, of whom 24 boys, and 63 girls returned on account of 
misconduct, and 63 boys, and 67 girls, from no fault of their own. 
This gives a ratio of failure of boys, 3°08 per cent., of girls, 10°2 per 
cent. 

The accuracy of the return has been questioned on grounds 
which do not convince me of their validity, although they show 
correctly that mere figures are of little value, unless the facts" 
underlying them are explained. It is undoubted that many 
children return to the workhouse from no fault of their own, hence 
I exclude them; but this does not apply to those the cause of 
whose misconduct is ascertained and recorded immediately on 
their return, and to probably nota few of the others, whose training 
has not fitted them for the positions they were sent to fill. 

In the same year, the chaplain of the largest metropolitan 
district school stated in print, that 222 per cent. of the children 
sent to places from those schools had returned to them, and 8°6 per 
cent. to the workhouse. On the other hand, the chaplain of the 
Brighton workhouse, in comparing the difference of the system of 
educating the children in the separate school, which was established 
during his incumbency, stated, as published in Mr. Tuffnell’s report 
for 1868, ‘‘that the character and history of the Brighton work- 
“house children for many years, is frightful to think of. I can 
“remember as many as 44 persons, members at the same time of 
“the able-bodied ward, all brought up in the workhouse schools, 
“most of them. thieves and prostitutes. Thank God, there is an 
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“‘end of this, or anything approaching to it. Of 50 girls sent out 
‘from our present school, I know of only one fallen; of about the 
“same number of boys, the majority are justifying the hopes of 
“their teachers, and the expectations of the promoters of this 
‘“‘important charity. In Brighton, at least, society has shaken off 
‘“‘a great scandal, and the ratepayers of the parish a heavy burden. 
“‘Here, for the future, the pauper schools will no longer be the 
“nursery of pauperism.” 

Again in 1862, the number of juvenile inmates of the prisons 
and reformatories of England and Wales was 19,955, of whom 
15,751 were males, and 4,204 were females. Of the total number, 
646, or 3°2 per cent., had been brought up in workhouse or distric 
schools.* 

These 646 prisoners had been in workhouse or district schools 
for various periods, ranging from one day to five years and 
upwards : — 


22 had been in school from ................ 1 to 6 days. 
48 Pe ae MN ee 1 ,, 3 weeks. 
214 WE Wert ie rare ete 1 ,, 4 months. 
79 upwards of .... 5 years. 


25 for unascertained periods. 


—_ 


646 


These again are not formidable figures, and for the great 
majority the schools cannot fairly be held responsible. In any case 
they indicate no wide-spread criminality, considering how many 

* workhouse children are the offspring of members of the criminal 
classes. 

Attempts are sometimes made to compare the social failures in 
higher grades of life, with those of workhouse children who have 
gone to the bad. These comparisons are at the best but vague 
guesses and impressions, with no substantial foundation, and based 
on conditions so entirely different as not to admit of comparison. 

In Table V is a return of the total number of young offenders 
admitted into and discharged from the certified reformatories of 
Great Britain from 1854 to 1876, a period of twenty-three years. 
It is reprinted from the “'T'wentieth Report on Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools” (p. 206). The number of those brought up in 
poor law schools not being specified in this return, a special state- 
ment was called for by the Local Government Board for the ten 
years from 1868 to 1877. This forms Table VI of the Appendix. 

This table shows, that of the children sent to reformatories in 
1868-77 there had been :— 


* Parliamentary Paper 494, of Sess. 1862. 
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Boys. Girls. Total. 4, 
England and Wales— 
Tn workhouses 0.0... 362 120 482 
» district schools ..........000+. 80 32 ees 
442 152 594 
Scotland— 
Tn workhouses tesco | 25 15 40 
», workhouse schools _........ 12 — 12 
37 15 52 


As many thousands of children passed through these schools in 
the years in question, this is but a very small portion of them. The 
returns are not published in such forms, as to enable me to get at 
anything like even an approximation to the exact numbers repre- 
senting the movement of this juvenile population; but, as the 
greatest number of the children are from its fluctuating element, 
and are the offspring in too many cases of criminal or degraded 
parents, I doubt if the schools are really responsible for the whole 
of even this small fraction. In some of the larger institutions as 
many as 500 of these children have passed in and out in the course 
of a single year—some of them as many as half-a-dozen times. 

When compared with the prison returns of former years, these 
figures appear to me to prove indisputably, that the education of the 
children of the poor is gradually stopping the supply of criminals 
at the right end. As we gather from the first of these tables, from 
the large number of the juvenile members of the poorer population, 
the whole number convicted of crime amounted to only 25,612 boys 
and 6,200 girls in nearly a quarter of a century, and from the 
latter, that both sexes of those brought up in workhouse and poor 
law schools contribute a little over 600 in ten years, a very small 
percentage of either of those populations, the result must, I think, 
be considered of an encouraging and gratifying nature. 

I am aware, however, that these figures are not rigorously exact, 
and that they constitute but a rough approximation to the trutk, 
for there are many collateral conditions of age, parentage, the 
antecedents, and other circumstances of these children, which 
require to be known, before any strict deduction can be drawn from 
them. 

It is, I think, much to be regretted that the legislature does not 
make it compulsory on all public institutions to keep their records 
on some simple uniform principle, which would gather together all 
the leading facts requiring to be known, and publish them from 
year to year in some easy form, to enable us to judge of the progress 
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we are making. It would entail a little trouble in the first instance, 
but would soon substitute a sound basis for the solution of these 
great social problems, in the place of the spasmodic and unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which we are compelled to deal with them at 
present, from the absence of continuous authentic’ data. 

I have waded through the Poor Law and Local Government 
Boards’ reports for many years past, to endeavour to compile from 
them such a collection of facts as to enable me to speak with confi- 
dence of the results obtained, but I have failed to find the necessary 
data. Here and there, scattered through them, are many carefully 
collected figures, which may be accepted as proofs, so far as they 
go, of the contentions of the observers. There can be no doubt, in 
any of these cases, of the high character, good faith, and qualifica- 
tions for the task of those who have examined into the question; 
but, there is in some of them evidence of a strong personal bias 
towards particular views, and in others a controversial character, 
which somewhat diminishes their value. 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to reduce this undigested 
mass to order and system, or to deduce from it strictly logical 
conclusions, as all sound data of comparison on a sufficiently 
extended scale, are absent. I shall, therefore, content myself with 
selecting some of the best authenticated figures, and leave you to 
form your own judgments as to how far they can be considered to 
cover the whole ground. In the consideration of all social ques- 
tions there are so many sources of fallacy, so much room for falsifi- 
cation and concealment, and so many conditions for which no moral 
barometrical scale has yet been constructed, that any conclusions 
arrived at must be regarded rather as endeavours to arrive at the 
truth, than as proofs of the truth itself. 

I have taken the figures from the latest reports, as they most 
correctly represent the present state of the poor law schools. 

In the report of the Local Government Board for 1872-73,* 
Mr. Bowyer, one of the oldest and most experienced of the poor 
law educational inspectors, collected in the midland districts, from 
returns procured from the schools, particulars regarding 1,009 boys 
and 1,170 girls, in considerable detail. An abstract of these figures 
is subjoined :— 


* Pp. 101 and 102. 
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Number Number Condition in Life 
Total ? 
sti of pus who Causes of their Return. and Repute 
Workhouse. | Returned. when last heard of. 
Boys— Serious faults 24 (| Doing well........ 1,008 
mioo «1  Li6 Ta Slight ,, 23 hae F ss 
L| No fault ..... 99, L| Not known, or ] 
still in school 39 
Total ....' 1,109 
Pinu Serious faults 55 (| Doing well ........ 987 
yr70 | 417 | 303 4|Slight 474 Dende, 2s 
Notaultucc... 201 | Not. known........ 50 
Total::...... 1,170 


The same inspector collected in the. preceding year figures 
regarding 657 boys and 621 girls placed out in eleven unions, of 
whom 605 of the former, and 498 of the latter, were reported to 
have done well. In four other unions, of which the returns were 
mixed, of 261 children of both sexes, 248 had done well. 

The most valuable, interesting, and instructive report ever 
written of the training of girls under the poor law system, is that 
of the late Mrs. Nassau Senior, published in the report of the 
Local Government Board for 1873-74.* I accompanied her in her 
visits to some of the metropolitan and other institutions, and can 
testify to the singularly careful and conscientious manner in which 
she conducted her investigations, and the almost painful anxiety 
she exhibited to avoid acquiring erroneous impressions, or arriving 
at incorrect conclusions from false premisses. 

Although I dissent from the main conclusion at which she 
arrived in favour of boarding out, I think she hit the blots in the 
system of large schools for girls, and that her proposal to sub- 
stitute small schools for large ones, and to classify the schools and 
their inmates with regard to girls, was, in principle, thoroughly 
sound. 

Information was collected by her, or for her, of girls sent out to 
service from the metropolitan schools in 1871 and 1872, of 245 girls 
from district, and 245 from separate schools. No notice was taken 
of girls sent to their families, and 74 girls from district and 106 
from separate schools were omitted from the record, as incorrect 
addresses were given, the families had removed, or the letters were 
unanswered, 


* Appendix B, pp. 311—394. 
Q 2 
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Of those personally visited, the classification was as follows :— 














District Schools. Separate Schools. 
Class. a fe ee 
Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 
Cer Be einen Dae aA we 28 = I1°42 SL =t20°81 
ORNS oo, Miss. conta cer esti aban II. 64 = 26°12 81 = 33°06 
Unsatisfactory ........ III. 106 = 43°26 82 = 32°46 
1ST Ys MOOR pee rears ees IV. AT = 19°08 31 = 12°65 
245 = 99°88 245 = 99°98 





If all the published tables are scrutinised carefully, it will be 
found in almost every instance, even the most favourable, that 
there is a larger proportion of failures among girls, than among 
boys. The reason why it should be so, and why aggregate training 
is more dangerous to girls than to boys, is clearly shown in 
Mrs. Senior’s remarks, and these I regard as one of the most 
valuable features of her report. No man could possibly approach 
the question with so thorough a knowledge of all its bearings, and 
no official inquiry that I know of, has ever been conducted in so 
thoroughly careful and painstaking a spirit, as that of the gifted 
and lamented lady to whom I refer. 

In the report for 1875-76, the Rev. Dr. Clutterbuck, a Poor 
Law School Inspector, collected. figures respecting the children 
sent to service during the preceding five years, from all the Unions 
of the Western District. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 eh 
E Reported as Doubtful | Returned No 
Number of Total Number | still in Place, ne : to, and still | Information Dead 
Unions. Sent Out. or in as to Present ‘ 
pie Doing Well. Bad the House. | Condition. 









































‘ Boys 2,329] 1,309 96 66 839 19 
Regan tee { Gods 2,086] 1,102. 4° 128 83 756 17 

Boys 616 348 30 11 199 8 
pres a oe 1 Gols 568 297 19 18 232 2 
Total .... 184 5,599| 8,056 273 178 2,026 46 





Dr. Clutterbuck very candidly states, that these tables are based 
solely on figures supplied by the house masters and matrons, but 
gives the reasons for which he considers them reliable, and further 
on states that the “‘ pauper taint,” the ‘‘ workhouse surroundings,” 
may be summed up in the expression, adult influence: hence he 
thinks that the schools should be separated from the workhouses. 
The virtues of the workhouse school proper in small unions, the 
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same inspector attributes to the indwidual treatment, which is pos- 
sible with small numbers. 

In the report for 1876-77, are special and interesting reports on 
the results of workhouse school education, by Messrs. Murray 
Browne and Davy, general inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, and Mr. Mozley, one of the inspectors of workhouse 
schools. 

Mr. Murray Browne’s report is a continuation of one made by 
him in 1874. He selected four unions as the subject of his inquiry 
—Chester, Tarvin, Hawarden, and Wrexham. These unions 
comprise together an area of 185,268 acres, and a population of 
120,450. 

He found in the four workhouses but 11 paupers who had been 
brought up in workhouse schools, of whom 5 were imbeciles, 
3 more or less disabled by chronic disease, and 3 who, having been 
brought up in them as children, were then inmates through their 
own fault. 

He then investigated the history, prior to their leaving the 
workhouses, of all the children who had been in them for more 
than two years, and who had then been in service for two years and 
upwards, and whose ages averaged between 16and 17 years. Of 
the total number answering those conditions, there were 49— 
30 boys and ig girls. Of the 49, 3 were unable, from physical 
causes, to support themselves, and 8 more had not been trained. 
Among the 38 remaining, of the 21 boys, 1 had failed, giving a 
ratio of 4°76 per cent., andof the 17 girls, 1 also had failed, in the 
proportion of 6°35 per cent., being a general ratio on the combined 
figures, of 5:26 per cent. Adding these figures to those of his 
former report, of a total of 93 boys and 84 girls, 2°15 per cent. of 
the former had failed, and 9°52 per cent. of the latter—a mean 
ratio of 5°65 per cent. in the boys and girls combined. 

Messrs. Davy and Mozley visited 52 children brought up in the 
Swinton schools, taken at random out of a list of 97 boys, and 74 
girls. According to their scheme of classification, of the 32 girls, 
they found— 

21 very satisfactory. 
11 satisfactory. 
o unsatisfactory. 
and of the 20 boys— 
13 very satisfactory. 
7 satisfactory. 
o unsatisfactory. 


These figures are evidently too small for any sound deductions 
to be drawn from them, but I think that the whole of the figures, 
now grouped together for the first time, show, that the state of the 
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poor law schools is no longer the same as that so strongly denounced 
for some years after the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834, and that the dispauperisation of the bulk of the children 
termed pauper, is real and satisfactory. 


TITl.—T ne Future. 


If the present has been so fairly successful in its instructional 
results, and in its dispauperising effects, in district and separate, 
and in some of the workhouse schools, why not extend the best 
parts of the system, instead of devising, what in England are still 
regarded as new and untried ways, of attaining the same end, which 
may possibly entail greater cost ? 

I will endeavour to supply the answer. 

While I approve of any system which takes the children out of 
the workhouses, trains them to earn an honest livelihood in posi- 
tions suited to their class, dispauperises them, and in some cases 
enables them to rise entirely out of the class in which they start, I 
am of opinion that sufficient experience has now been acquired of 
the large district and separate schools, to show that there are some 
defects inherent in, and inseparable from them, which can and 
ought to be remedied in all future schools separated from work- 
houses. 

In all schemes of education the unit is the most important 
factor, and in all forms of society, the family is the foundation, on 
which we should endeavour to build. 

The more we depart from these cardinal conditions, the more 
likely we are to err, and although economic considerations may 
compel us to modify them, they should be :as steadily kept in view 
in the education and training of the children of the State, as finan- 
cial circumstances will allow. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to the late Sir J. Kay- 
Shuttleworth and Mr. Tuffnell, for guiding public opinion and the 
legislature, in the greatest advance yet made in the elementary 
school system of the country, and I should not counsel the smallest 
retrocession from the position attained. 

But, some careful, far-seeing observers, pointed out at the time 
grave objections to the plan of collecting the poor law children in 
large numbers, and in big buildings. The experience of the third 
of a century, in which some of them have now been in active 
operation, has proved that those objections were based on correct 
views. 

There is a well-defined limit beyond which the number of chil- 
dren under the control of a single head, cannot be placed with 
safety. The grouping of large and unmanageable numbers in 
school rooms, day rooms, and. dormitories, causing undue pressure 
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upon a limited area, introduces new conditions of health and disease, 
which demand the most serious care and consideration. From it 
have resulted outbreaks of ophthalmia,* skin disease, and similar 
very destructive and injurious consequences, the results of some 
of which are life-long in their prejudicial influences. The worst 
forms of scrofulous degeneration have thus become crystallised and 
intensified, and are likely to influence generations yet unborn, in 
ways that will render them a permanent burden upon society, 
without any misconduct or malfeasance on the part of their 
parents. 

So much for the physical aspects of the question. 

As regards its moral side, the objections appear to me to be 
quite as strong. The numbers who have to be dealt with renders 
the study of individual character and personal proclivities, impos- 
sible to the immediately responsible authority, of any of these over- 
grown schools. The absence of this individuality in the earliest and 
most plastic period of life, I hold to be fatal to any sound scheme 
of education in its true meaning. Hducation is not the teaching of 
large bodies of children to act with the precision of machines, or the 
cultivation of minds in the mass, for in the process the weakest go 
to the wall, and the selection of the fittest is by no means secured. 
The formation of the individual is the true aim and object of all 
education, and this can never be accomplished by the herding 
together of children, any more than it can be in dogs or in horses. 
The physical defects of the children influence their whole lives in 
their higher relations, and, although some of them attain a good 
position in the educational standards, as a body they are as apathetic, 
dull, and helpless, when first sent out to earn their livelihood, as 
they are stunted in growth, and ungainly in gait and manner. 
Their powers of perception and observation are, in numberless 
cases, scarcely developed at all, and certainly in no way proportioned 
to their book knowledge. All persons engaged in aiding children 
to emigrate, and the rules for boarding out, show that it is useless to 
attempt to correct bad habits, and to form character after 10 years 
of age; yet, it is during the earliest period that the children are 
under the charge of subordinate agents, who possess neither the 
training, the knowledge, nor the experience necessary to develop all 
that is good in them, and thus to correct their faults. 

The domestic economy of a multitude, and their implicit reliance 
on all their wants being supplied with unvarying and mechanical 


* Vide reports of Dr. J. H. Bridges and of Dr. Mouat on Ophthalmia: 
** Third Annual Report of Local Government Board,” 1873-74, Appendix B, 
pp. 210—245. Also report of Professor E. Nettleship, F.R.C.S., “Report of 
** Local Government Board,” 1874-75, Appendix B, pp. 55—168, ‘the most able 
and exhaustive account of the subject in print. 
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uniformity and regularity, are destructive of the individual energy 
and prescience, which ought to be cultivated at the earliest possible 
age. It is this quickness of observation, readiness of resource, and 
adaptability to new circumstances, which sharpens the wits of the 
street arabs and gamins, and renders them, unkempt and untrained, 
so superior in the art of taking care of themselves, to the well-taught 
workhouse boy or girl. This helplessness in novel circumstances is 
described in more graphic language than I can employ, in one of the 
most deeply interesting and painful narratives I have ever read ; that 
of a successful workhouse boy, recorded by Mr. Tuffnell in his last 
official report.* It is also, 1 am afraid, a truer picture of the sad 
realities of the workhouse lives of children in many more of those 
institutions, than those in which it occurred. 

The cooking and laundry work of these great places, in which, 
from economy of cost and labour, the preparation of the food and the 
cleansing and getting up of the linen are of necessity more cheaply 
done by machinery, are no fit training for servants of all work, or 
for poor men’s wives; nor are the employment of the elder girls in 
kitchens, for the preparation of the officers’ food, and washhouses 
for the getting up of their linen, &c., well suited for the same 
purpose. 

The nature of the industrial training generally, of the great 
schools, does not appear to be sound or judicious; in the smaller 
workhouses it is practically absent. There isa great deal too much 
of tailoring and shoemaking, and of cleaning, scrubbing, and 
keeping the huge rooms in order, and too little of carpentry, smith’s 
work, printing, farm and garden labour, and such industries as 
develop bone and muscle, while they cultivate the understanding 
and produce ready-handiness. Boys should be taught to cook as 
well as girls, and all strictly domestic operations should be assimi- 
lated as much as possible, to the circumstances of poor men’s 
homes. This cannot, Iam of opinion, be accomplished satisfactorily 
in such schools as those I am considering. 

Another plea, strongly urged, of the superiority of these schools, 
is the low death-rate, and consequent supposed immunity from most 
of the ills to which the children of the poor are liable. This I hold 
to bea fallacy. It is undoubted that the death-rate is very low com- 
pared with that of the poorer classes in the dens and overcrowded 
abodes of all our great cities, and even of those in the cottages of 
many of our villages, which are known to be in an undoubtedly 
unsatisfactory state, as regards their healthiness. It could easily 
be shown why it should be so, but that the death-rate is lower 
than that of other schools in which care is taken of the health of 


* “Report of the Local Government Board” for 1873-74. Appendix B. 
No. 17, pp. 247—259. 
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children, and their ailments are attended to at once, I altogether doubt 
and disbelieve. I knowof public institutions for European orphans 
in India, with the management of some of which I was associated for 
many years, in which the death-rate was much lower. In them 
accurate records have been kept for many years, and there was no 
room for conjecture on the subject. In the Little Boys’ Home at 
Farningham, in children not specially selected, I was informed that 
there had been only 4 deaths in fourteen years among an average 
annual population of 300, and of those but 1 death was from disease 
acquired in the institution. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the deaths in the farm schools of the continent, some of which 
have been established for more than a century, are fewer even than 
those which have been ascertained for similar numbers in England. 
The most authentic figures regarding the metropolitan schools are 
those of Dr. Bridges, who reports, that (excepting the deaths of 
infants under 2 years of age at the Marylebone schools), the total 
number of deaths among the children in 1873 was 102, which gave 
a mortality rate of 12 per 1,000. Taking the death-rate of the 
_ children in the whole of the metropolis at the corresponding ages 
(2 to 15), the ratio was 14'I per 1,000. There is, however, no real 
ground of comparison between them. ‘The fact is that the figures 
have not been collected with sufficient care and accuracy, and with 
an analysis of all the collateral and surrounding circumstances, over 
a sufficiently extended period, to determine the question further than 
that the death-rate is really low, but not so low as to cause surprise, 
or to justify the extension of the system on that ground. That it 
may be still further reduced, when the hygiene of our schools is 
better understood than it is at present, I believe, with Dr. Bridges. 

A far better test of the unwholesomeness of the aggregation of 
these children is the sickness rate, which I have ascertained to be, 
in some cases, as high as 25 per cent. of the inmates. Ophthalmia, 
itch, and a multitude of affections of the skin and scalp, have, to 
my certain knowledge, had a firm hold of some of these schools 
for a lengthened series of years. It is simply impossible to gauge 
accurately the amount of misery caused both in early and after 
life, by defects and partial or total loss of sight, scrofulous degene- 
rations, and the continuance and increase of hereditary and trans- 
mitted defects, all of which are only susceptible of mitigation or 
removal at a very early age. The stunted growth, impaired general 
health, and feeble bodily powers of too many of such children, are 
not removed or corrected by massing them in large buildings or 
bodies. I have no desire to over-rate or to attach too much im- 
portance to such considerations, if it be possible to do so; but I do 
deem it necessary to point out the existence of the evil, and to 
suggest the remedy for its removal : and, that it can be removed, I 
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entertain not the least doubt. It is not alone by ascertaining the 
greater or smaller number of failures in this class, that the virtues 
or defects of the system can be fully ascertained and explained. 
There is a large and possibly increasing factor of imbecility, idiocy, 
and nervous disorders generally, and some of the more immediate 
results of scrofula at the critical periods of life, which may be due 
to the insanitary conditions of this overcrowding, and which is not 
touched by any inquiry yet made. There is still another objection, 
which is difficult to touch upon, and yet which cannot be altogether 
ignored, and that is the habits of immorality which are inseparable 
from accumulating children in dormitories which cannot be pro- 
perly controlled and watched at night, when they exceed 50 in 
number. I have seen as many as 174 in double beds in a single 
room, in one of these schools. It is true that the children were 
young, but the precocity in vice of many of the casual children has 
been frequently remarked; and I have seen too much of it myself, 
to doubt its existence. ‘To ignore social evils, is not the right way 
to remove them. 

Now, what is the only valid reason which has ever been assigned 
for these unnatural and unhealthy accumulations? It is solely 
and entirely one of economy, and a more pernicious and unsound 
reason could scarcely be advanced. 

The saving in the cost of management and establishment by 
spreading it over a larger surface is purchased, I think, at too 
heavy a rate to countenance its extension to the future separation 
of schools from workhouses; for I hold that, in spite of its many 
and great advantages, it is responsible for evils, which no plea of 
economy should be permitted to extend. 

The remedy then is to break them up into smaller and more 
manageable bodies, and so to subdivide them, that while the study 
of individual character and domestic training can be carried on with 
as fair an approach to a home as can be secured in such circum- 
stances, the elementary education, industrial training, swimming, 
gymnastics, and all the advantages of the district and separate 
schools, can be carried to as high a pitch of perfection, as has been 
accomplished in any existing school. ‘That this can and ought to 
be done in a school of 500 or 600 boys and girls, as well as in one 
of 1,500 or 1,600, I hold to be beyond denial. - That it will cost a 
little more in establishment is probable, but that the cost will; or 
ought to be immoderate can, [ think, be shown to be incorrect. 

The published tables show that there are many thousands of 
children still in the workhouses, who would be better separated 
from them, and to them I intend my remarks to apply. 

In a letter, dated May, 1873, addressed to Mr. Stansfeld, then 
President of the Local Government Board, and to the chairman of 
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a Welsh board of guardians, Mr. Andrew Doyle, late an Inspector 
of the Board, suggested the establishment of district schools on the 
Mettray system, in some of the Welsh Unions under his charge. 
He believed that, admirable as are some of the separate schools, it 
could hardly be doubted “that a great improvement would be 
‘* effected in the system upon which such schools are organised, if 
‘instead of being associated in large numbers, the children could be 
‘* separated into families; if, for instance, for huge buildings in which 
‘* several hundred children are massed together, you could substi- 
“tute a village in which they might be distributed in cottage 
‘* homes, leading, as nearly as may be, the lives of the best class of 
“ cottagers’ children.” ‘This system he studied at Disselthal and 
Mettray, and found that its characteristics are based on family 
organisation, and ‘agricultural labour. Mr. Doyle also referred, 
quoting largely from Mr. Fletcher’s paper, republished by this 
Society last year, to the farm school system of the continent 
originated by the celebrated Pestalozzi in 1746, or nearly a century 
and a-half ago. For all the deeply interesting details contained in 
these reports, I must refer to the documents themselves, which are 
well deserving of careful study. | 

I, too, some years before Mr. Doyle, studied the system at 
Mettray, with M. Demetz, and examined his colony most care- 
fully, when I was in administrative charge of the prison depart- 
ment of Bengal. 

The outcome of Mr. Doyle’s proposal has been the establish- 
ment of four of these cottage homes in Wales. They are in full 
operation, and when I visited them last year, promised to answer 
the anticipations of their founders. They have, however, been 
too recently at work to permit of any judgment being yet pro- 
nounced upon them. Similar schools have been sanctioned for 
_ West Derby, West Ham, and Bolton. 3 

More recently the Birmingham, and Kensington and Chelsea 
guardians, have adopted the village home system for their 
children, and the former commenced work at Marston Green a 
short time since. Hach of their schools is for about 600 children, 
and, if all the means and appliances necessary are provided, as 
they doubtless will be, we shall soon have an opportunity of com- 
paring the system with that in use, ona sufficient scale to determine 
which is best. Both are mixed schools for boys and girls, as all 
institutions which profess to imitate the family system, ought to 
be. 

In 1878, the late Captain Bowly, of the Royal Engineers, 
then an officer of the Local Government Board, and I, were 
directed to visit certain schools worked on the home and cottage 
system, and to report as to how far we considered the system to be 
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applicable to the education and training of the children of the 
poor. We visited six institutions answering the above conditions 
more or less, and although none of them are strictly comparable 
with poor law schools, we had no difficulty in arriving at the con- 
viction that the system itself is perfectly capable of adaptation to, 
and adoption by the poor law department. Our report was pub- 
lished as a House of Commons Return, No. 285, of 1878. The 
report is accompanied by plans of the schools referred to. 

As to cost, we ascertained that at the Princess Mary’s Home, 
at Addlestone, the cost per child, on an average of 155 girls, in 
1876, was 15/. 15s. 6d. 

The Little Boys’ Home at Farningham, on an average of 310 
boys, 201. 8s. 11d. | 

Philanthropic Farm School at Redhill, on an average of 
2984 boys, 23. 178. gd. 

In all the other institutions visited, the actual money outlay was 
so much supplemented by donations of various kinds, as to render it 
impossible to gauge the individual cost with exactness. 

Hach pair of cottages at Addlestone, for 10 children each, cost 
400l. to build; and one approaching completion, in a block for 
30 children, in three compartments, cost 1,000/. in erection, 

‘At Dr. Barnado’s Village Home for Female Orphans at Ilford, 
each cottage for 20 children, cost 500/., which included its share of 
the cost of the general drainage system. 

At Redhill, the separate houses contain 60 boys in each; when 
originally constructed for 50 boys, the cost was about 1,200l., and 
the subsequent enlargement to hold 10 more boys, about 400. 

It is obvious, however, that all estimates of the cost of buildings 
must vary so much from the differing circumstances of time, place, 
price of material, state of the labour market, &c., that no fixed 
scale of cost can be determined. The price of land varies even 
still more. But, of one thing I am certain, and that is that 
the complete organisation of a mixed village home school for 
600 children, complete in all respects for education and train- 
ing, need not, and ought not to cost much more than a school 
of similar dimensions for children on the aggregate system. If 
the moral and material superiority of the family, over the aggre- 
gate system could be gauged by any mere money standard, the 
question of cost would at once be abandoned, as undeserving of 
consideration. 

Again, with respect to the extent and nature of the establish- 
ments required to manage such institutions, the outlay would be as 
low in the one as in the other, if proper, and properly paid agency, 
were employed in both. 

Nay, I am disposed to go further, and to maintain that if 
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the main objection to the cottage home system is that of cost, on 
the ground that you cannot for any reasonable expenditure form 
educational villages on the monstrous scale of some of the schools 
holding from 1,000 to 1,600 children, I should regard it as the best 
possible reason for preferring them. 

I have not been able to ascertain the exact cost of ground, 
buildings, furnishing, and all other particulars connected with most 
of the poor law cottage home schools, which are in course of con- 
struction. 

The cost of the Kensington and Chelsea Village Homes at 
Banstead is 60,000/., to which 10,000/. must be added for the pur- 
chase and laying out of the grounds and playgrounds. 

The village consists of 8 cottages for boys, 12 for girls, and 2 
for probationary purposes, in addition to an infirmary, an infectious 
hospital, all the necessary schoolrooms, workshops, offices, and a 
chapel to hold 400 persons. 

The institution is calculated for 672 children, and contains 
many requisites not usually provided in schools. The architects 
are Messrs. A. and C. Harston, who have already constructed some 
excellent poor law buildings. The whole outlay will be at the rate 
of about 100/. a child—all told. 

The Marston Green Schools are situated about seven miles from 
Birmingham, and cost for buildings, including roads, architects’ 
fees, 32,190/. 19s. 5d.; furnishing (not yet complete), 2,394/. 8s.; 
and purchase of land, 4,715/. 11s. 6d., the quantity of land being 
_ 44.acres 3 rods 1 yard. 

The homes are fourteen in number, seven for boys and seven for 
girls, divided in the centre by the workshop block, and swimming 
bath, &c. Each home is complete in itself, and has dormitories for 
thirty children, ten in each, with kitchen, scullery, day room, store 
room, and the abode of the house father and mother, with all neces- 
sary out offices, and play yards. 

The workshops make provision for shoemaking, tailoring, print- 
ing, carpentry; and on the land provision is made for farming 
operations. 

The architect is Mr. Homeyard, and the whole cost per child 
will be about rool. 

Some of the Welsh cottage homes have been built for less than 
the above, but they are not so complete. A less costly plan of 
building might doubtless be adopted, but what is most appropriate 
is probably the least expensive ultimately. I myself personally 
advocate much more simple and inexpensive structures for schools, 
hospitals, workshops, school chapels, and all places where large 
numbers either dwell or assemble, on grounds of health as well as 
of economy. But this opens up a large question of an entirely 
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different character, which this is not the place to discuss or 
consider. 

If the exact figures representing the cost of the great district 
and separate schools, as well as that of the land on which they are 
built, could be got at, together with the not inconsiderable outlay 
which has been found necessary to make some of them healthy, I 
doubt if the system would be found to be much, if anything, cheaper 
than that of cottage homes. 

But, be that as it may, if the latter were twice as costly, I 
should still prefer it, for reasons which I believe to be unanswerable 
from the stand points of individual culture, health and morality, 


Educational Standards of Elementary Instruction. 


And now, before summarising my conclusions on the whole 
subject, I wish to take advantage of this opportunity, as an old 
educationist, who has occupied the executive offices of professor, 
principal, and examiner, and the administrative control of the 
public instruction of a province numbering 60 millions of people, 
to say a few words on the standards of instruction adopted for the 
elementary education of the children of the poor in Great Britain ; 
and on one or two collateral subjects. 

The standards of the New Code of 1878 do not appear to me to 
be altogether judicious, or well calculated to develop in the right 
direction, the intelligence of children of the poorer classes, who are 
to gain their livelihood by manual labour, or in the various posi- 
tions they are destined to fill. An adequate knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are doubtless necessary, and so may be the 
moderate amount of history and geography contained in the code; 
but, they are at best but a deadly lively routine of study, unless 
supplemented and relieved by some acquaintance with the nature 
of the objects by which they are surrounded, and some knowledge 
of their properties and uses. The manner in which the three R’s 
are usually taught in those schools appears to me to be simply 
deplorable, and their relegation to pupil teachers and all such 
ill-paid, unpaid, and incompetent agency, a grave error. 

On the whole, I prefer the Dutch standard of elementary instruc- 
tion, to our own.* 

The Kinder-garten system for infants, and a more varied and 
interesting course of instruction for those more advanced in age, 
with as little as possible of poetic recitation and political geography, 


* The Dutch system of elementary instruction, with some additions as to 
physical training, appears to me to be better suited for our poor law schools, than 
our own educational standards. 

In the Dutch law of 1857, which, I believe, is still in force, it is divided into 
ordinary, and more extended instruction, 
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and the banishment of grammatical analysis, would be of far more 
use to them. As soon as they can read, write, and cipher decently, 
and learn something exact about the world in which they live, 
their subsequent book learning should be strictly and immediately 
associated with their technical education, all such instruction being, 
from first to last, on the half-time system. If these schools were 
properly guided, boards of guardians were not in such a desperate 
hurry to turn out their children immature in mind and body, and 
properly trained teachers were imperative, there is scarcely a child 
of average capacity, that ought not to be brought up to the highest 
standard necessary, by 12 years of age. What is now, ona thoroughly 
lucus a non lucendo principle, denominated industrial training, should 
be placed on an entirely different footing, and carried on for at 
least two years, with all the means and appliances necessary to 
render it effective, and with competent agency, if it can be found. 
I would that the time allowed, and the space you can give me 
in the Journal, permitted of my pointing out to you how this is 
managed in Holland, in what are called there “ Ambacht Schools.” 
These are industrial schools, based on the joint stock principle, in 
which special instruction is given in trades and handicrafts. The 
funds of these industrial school societies, are derived from the con- 
tributions and yearly subscriptions of the shareholders, gifts from 
those who take an interest in their objects, legacies, bequests, and 
assignments, interest, income from property, school fees, and 
miscellaneous receipts. 
Ordinary instruction includes :— 

a. Reading. 

6. Writing. 

ec, Arithmetic. 

d. The rudiments of morphology (knowledge of form in ane 


e. e the Dutch language. 
SI %3 geography. 

g 4s history. 

h. * natural philosophy. 


2. Singing. 
The more extended instruction is considered to include :-— 
k. The rudiments of the modern languages. 
i mathematics. 
m. * agriculture. 
nm. Gymnastics. 
o. Drawing. 
p. Needlework. 


Keeping technical instruction and industrial training apart, a better graduated 
system could, I venture to think, be fashioned from this, than that represented by 
our six standards. 

From the ordinary instruction in poor law schools, most of the geography, 
history, and natura) philosophy should be eliminated; but to it should be added 
music, physical exercises, and industrial training in the widest sense for both boys 
and girls. By a properly graduated system of schools, a much higher order of 
technical education might be given to all the more promising boys and girls. 
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These schools are of a higher order than any similar institu- 
tions in England, and I know of no good reason why such schools 
should not be established in all our great industrial centres, on the 
co-operative principle, which, when correctly applied, is one of the 
best of all instruments of self-help in such matters. 

One or more such schools formed in connection with the poor 
law administration, to which the most promising of the pupils in 
our present district and separate schools in all parts of the country 
might possibly, under the existing law, be transferred, would be of 
incalculable benefit in training those of our orphans and deserted 
children who exhibit high and special aptitude, to become skilled 
artizans. 

Or, what would be better, and it may possibly be legal, to pay 
for them from the rates, under the provisions of the Hlementary 
Education Act of 1876, in technical schools established in the 
centres to which the children themselves belong, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Liverpool, and other 
important places of similar character. 

Why rely upon great corporations and State support, for what 
can be much better done by the people themselves, in the way of 
technical education, of which so much is said and written just now ? 


Army and Navy Schools. 


It has been strongly recommended by some persons, that special 
training schools for the army and navy should be connected with 
the poor law administration. A majority of the boys of the 
“ Goliath” and “ Exmouth ” already pass into the merchant service, 
and some into the navy, and many boys from the schools enter the 
army as musicians; but, even if their stature and growth admitted 
of any large number being found fit to shoulder the rifle or to 
mount the mast, it would scarcely be right to put a pressure upon 
them or to compel them to do so, should they have elected to enter 
such special schools at an age when they are not capable of fixing 
their own destiny, as in the case of orphans and deserted children, 
who have no near relatives to guide them. 

- To train and educate them thoroughly, is the best possible 
preparation for either of those callings, and it is wise to leave the 
ultimate choice to the boys themselves, when they are old enough 
to decide, as is done at present; for there is quite enough of the 
old spirit of fighting among them, and no lack of attraction in the 
drum and the blue jacket, to entice those who have a fancy for 
them, and are anxious to follow those careers. 


Casual Children. 


The number of these is very great, as shown in the few parlia- 
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mentary returns, in which an attempt is made to specify them. 
These returns are of too old a date, however, to be of any present 
application ; yet in the workhouses of England and Wales, from 700 
to 800 vagrants under 16 years of age, were relieved nightly some 
thirty years ago, when a special inquiry was made on the subject. 
The children of Scotch parentage were fewest, and those from 
Ireland most numerous in the tramp wards at that time. The 
remainder of the children, those of the poor in receipt of out-door 
relief, are still more numerous: hence the question is one which 
ought to be fairly faced, however difficult it may prove of solution. 

A more difficult matter is how to deal with the children of the 
vagrant and profligate fathers and mothers, without causing greater 
evils than would be remedied, by the State taking charge of them, 
and relieving their natural protectors from the burden of their 
maintenance. I confess that I do not see my way to a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. 


Summary. 


To sum up then briefly, what I have attempted to prove in some 
detail, I am of opinion :— 

1. That most of the flagrant abuses of the manner in which 
the children of the poor were dealt with under the Poor Laws prior, 
and for some years subsequent, to the passing of the great Act of 
1834, have been remedied, by the separation of many of the schools 
from the workhouses, and by the generally improved arrangements 
of the poor houses themselves. 

2. That a very large number, probably a majority, of the 
children educated in the schools succeed fairly well in life, and are 
apparently dispauperised, so far as they have been traced. 

3. That a majority of the orphan, deserted, and casual children 
of the poor are still, however, retained in the workhouses. Although 
these have ceased to be training schools of crime, their inmates are 
not proper associates for the young, and the surroundings and 
atmosphere of such places are in every way undesirable for 
children. 

4. That the education and training in the small schools of 
workhouses are, of necessity, incomplete and imperfect, from the 
impossibility of obtaining competent agency on the salaries which 
can be allowed. Their sole feature of excellence is the amount of care 
and attention, such as they are, which can be bestowed on individual 
children. 

5. That the provision of a home, which is the principle on 
which boarding out is based, is sound in itself, and that it is 
attended with benefit to the individual, when carefully watched and 
controlled; but, that it is liable to so many abuses difficult to 
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detect and prevent, and is so entirely opposed to a sound system of 
relief of destitution, as to be unfitted for general adoption, even if 
it were practicable to obtain the agency necessary, on the scale that 
would be required. 

6. That, while the principle of forming district and separate 
schools is correct, the special manner in which it has been advo- 
cated and applied, is not equally so: inasmuch as the aggregation 
of very large numbers of children in great buildings is attended 
with evils, moral and physical, which neutralise much of the 
undoubted excellence of the instruction given in them. 

7. Consequently, that while all such schools should continue to 
be mixed, each should not contain more than 500 or 600 boys 
and girls; for to this number as complete mental, and much more 
complete moral and physical, training can be given at a reasonable 
cost, as in institutions in which the numbers collected are altogether 
beyond the reach of the satisfactory control and supervision of a 
single head. 

8. That such schools should be on the village home or cottage 
system, with central buildings for instruction in all its branches, in 
which mental culture, industrial training, and physical exercises 
should go hand in hand, and be united with farm labour, and that 
the domestic arrangements should be brought as much as possible 
into harmony with those of the homes of the poor, in the best of our 
villages. 

9. That the educational standards applied to poor law schools 
should be better adapted to the future lives of the children brought 
up in them, and be more varied in character, without increasing 
the difficulty of working up tothem. Hence that the status, emolu- 
ments, and qualifications of the teachers should be of a higher order 
than they are at present, to render the introduction of such a system 
possible. Its results would more than repay any additional cost 
incurred. 

10. That the instruction of the infants in all these schools 
should be on the, Kinder-garten system, as that best calculated to 
train the powers of observation at the earliest ages, for, as recently — 
remarked by Canon Farrar, ‘‘When a child is allowed to grow up 
“to the ages of 5 or 7, without any adequate training of the 
‘ power, not of reading and writing, but of the important mental 
‘power of observation, it would by that time have learned many 
‘“‘ things in a wrong way, which would be detrimental to it in the © 
“future.” It is also much more needed for workhouse children 
than for the children of any other class, rich or poor, as it is in the 
power of observation that they are naturally most deficient. 

11. Lastly. That many of the physical defects of the children 
can be removed, as they were in the hardy crew of the “ Goliath,” 
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and as they now are in the “ Exmouth,” and in both girls and boys 
at Anerley, by the musical and dumb bell drill, and swimming of 
the former; and by the drill, gymnastics, mast, and swimming also 
of the latter, combined with carpentry, smith’s work, farm labour, 
and such other varieties of handicrafts and industrial occu- 
pations, as may fit them to take a proper place among the working 
classes of the country. 


Conclusion. 


I cannot conclude my paper in a more fitting manner, than by 
quoting the judgment of the family system pronounced by the 
Managers of the Children’s Home in the Bonner Road, after some 
years of its practical working among identically the same type of 
children as are found in the Metropolitan Workhouses. To this 
admirable institution none are denied admission, who are 
“‘friendless, fatherless, or destitute, and for whose moral and 
“ material welfare no provision is made.” 

“‘ Many advantages,” they say, “are gained by this plan. It 
“checks, if it does not entirely prevent, the evils so frequently 
“found in very large gatherings of children, evils against which 
“‘ special precautions are needed. It renders: the maintenance of 
_ ““ discipline possible, without crushing the spontaneity and vivacity 
“‘ of child life. It secures an exactness of oversight and a dealing 
‘‘ with individual temperaments, according to their special pecu- 
“ liarities, which in other circumstances would not be possible, and 
“it. reproduces as nearly as may be that home life which is God’s 
“grand device for the education, in the best meaning of the word, 
“‘ of the human race. There are, moreover, economical advantages 
“ attached to the system, but of which one only need be mentioned : 
“it enables the institution to be established without any enormous 
“ outlay for buildings, allows it to grow naturally, and by a succes- 
“sion of comparatively easy efforts, house being added to house as 
“ the families multiply.” 

What higher commendation could be given to any system ? 


R 2 
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APPENDIX. 


SIX TABLES, 


SHowing THE AMOUNT OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT FOR THE 


PAYMENT OF TEACHERS, 1857-58; 
Cost oF THE METROPOLITAN Poor Law ScHOoot.s ; 
RETURNS OF CHILDREN SENT BACK TO THE WORKHOUSES; 


Young OFrreNDERS ADMITTED To Rerormatory ScHoots, 1854-76; 
AND 
Number oF CHILDREN IN REFORMATORIES WHO HAVE BEEN IN 


Worxsovusas, 1868-77. 
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Taste L—Number of Children Educated by the Poor Law Authorities, 
with the Amount of the Parliamentary Grant for Payment of the 
Salaries of the Teachers. 





Total Number 























Year. Re ea, ee aie, aes) Me , pris 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Pathetic Teachers. 
£ 

1851...) 18,252 16,151 — —- 34,403 21,328 
foas-| 17,289 15,579 525 373 33,766 21,848 
jos ate 16,277 15,051 1,096 783 33,207 22,204 
64...) 17,278 16,545 1,007 863 35,693 Peon 
1855...) 18,455 17,829 1,129 927 38,340 23,982 
’b6 ....| 17,666 17,416 1,448 1,284 37,814 26,616 
a..| 17,370 16,999 1,519 L352 37,240 29,398 
68 ....| 17,886 17,069 1,564 1,349 37,868 30,857 
"bg ....). 16,052 14,842 1,453 1,229 33,576 31,117 
1860....; 14,344 13,761 1,370 1,179 30,654 31,225 
61... 15,290 15,434 1,435 1,317 33,476 31,188 
62...) 16,684 16,987 1,633 1,475 36,779 32,124 
a) 17,172 | 16,733 1,669 1,518 37,091 | 32,768 
64...) 16,568 16,003 1,585 1,392 35,548 33,916 
1865...) 16,320 15,425. 1,596 1,366 34,706 34,220 
66...) 15,886 15,304 1,655 1,421 34,266 34,322 
67 ....| 16,815 16,124 1,838 1,505 36,282 34,117 
68 ....| 18,464 17,640 2,077 1,669 39,850 | 33,838 
69 .....1 19,318 18,420 1,961 1,516 41,215 35,474 
1870..... 19,076 17,519 2,816 2,163 41,574 36,139 
oo...) 18,374 16,463 2,732 1,973 39,542 36,778 
f2| 16,132 14,800 yen YT 1,898 35,547 26.222 
fee.) 15,374 14,298 3,008 Bat 34,897 36,098 
"74...... 14,699 13,459 3,126 2293 33,577 35,518 
1875...) 14,120 13,006 3,394 25423 32,943 34,405 
oe.) 13,711 12,781 3,165 2,417 32,074 34,636 
77 ....| 14,068 | ° 12,595 2,207 25388 32,258 33,494 
M8...) 14,859 12,925 3,654 2,690 33,628 35,116 
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TasiE [Il.—Annual Average Number of Scholars, Gross Expenditure, and Cost per Child 





Average Number of Scholars per Day. 


Name of School. Aver- 
1869.| 1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873. *s° 

Years. 

St. Pancras ...) — | — | — | 389] 398) 393 


Forest 
mana} — | — | — | 29s] 2] 


St. Leonard, 
Shaeateah 404) 408] 364] 361| 363] 380 


ce ae 1,042 |1,066 |1,227 |1,164 |1,155 |1,131 


St. Marylebone} 435] 439] 4382] 439] 415 432] 


North Surrey ..} 823] 869] 864] 750] 807] 823 


Bethnal Green| 143] 246] 351] 350] 394] 297} 


Holborn ......: — | — | — | 424] 488] “431 
Forest Gate 

School ig 881| 771| 698) 791] vox 
Strand | iwi 361] 367] 399| 377] 350] 371 
South Metro- 


politan .. a 1,810 |t,272 |1,216 |1,234 |1,291 |1,265 


-Westminster....| 213] 238] 239] 223) 221] 227 


Islington ........ 245] 247} 252| 248| 241] 247 
St. George-1! sao] 498| 489] 2901 266| 40 
in-the-East iu oe 403 


Lambeth ........ 435| 416| 887] 350] 348] 387 
Mile End ........ 266| 267| 265] 286] 279] 273 


1869. 


9,783 


21,796 


9,966 


18,891 
3,111 


7,922 
24,181 


3,603 
4,224 


9,191 


6,715 
4,138 





Total Expenditure for all Purposes. 


Average f 
1870. | 1871.} 1872. | 1873.} of the | 


5 Years. 


Soa ile £ £ & 
— | — {14,562 |14,380 |14,472 


— | — | 9,462 |11,408 |10,432 | 
8,554 |12,082 | 9,723 | 8,192 9,657 || 


21,926 |27,408 |30,086 |32,853 |26,814 





9,663 | 9,805 |10,063 {10,186} 9,937 





19,896 |17,176 15,518 |22,404 118,777 
6,682 | 7,377| 6,751 | 8,576 | 6,499 
a avi 95331 9,200 95265 | 


15,970 {16,429 |15,858 |17,703 |16,490] 
4,821 | 7,289] 8,646 | 7,206| 7,757 
24,661 |24,905 |2.6,008 |28,358 |25,623 


4,146 | 4,817] 4,311 | 5,835] 4,442 
4,217| 4,484| 5,100] 6,844 4,874 


8,301 | 7,578| 6,550] 6,3878| 7,599 








6,629 | 6,887| 6,532] 6,570] 6,566 


4,414] 4,651} 4,503 | 4,877] 4,517 
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of each of the District and Separate Metropolitan Poor Law Schools from 1869 to 1873. 




































Total Cost per Head per Annum. 


Average of Name of School. 


the 
Five Years. 


1871. 1872. 





ee Sante Oy 
36 16 2 | St. Pancras 





Bier dia'iec Forest Gate, 
7 “Goliath” 


Hee St. Leonard, 


3 Shoreditch 
Central Lon- 
23 19 6 


don 

23 —- 3 | St.Marylebone 
22 16 4 | North Surrey 
FER A: Bethnal Green 
21 10 4 Holborn 


Forest Gate 


— at 2 Sehgal 


18 20 18 2 Strand 


Seuth Metro- 


20 ZO > politan 


20 19 15 10 Westminster 


17 15 10 | 19 14 8 Islington 


g |. St. George-in- 


ug ¥2 the-Kast 


7 5 2) 


1610 1 | 1619 4 Lambeth 






1711 - 16 10 = Mile End 
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TaBLE ITI.—Cost in the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools of Provisions, Necessaries, €e. 
under Four Different Heads. 





Cost of “ Provisions” per Head per Annum. 





Name of School. 





























A 
1869, | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 1873, | te a 
Five Years. 

Separate Schools— £sd|£ 8 d|\£ 3 a/£ 8s. a|£ 8s. d|hs. ae 
Repeoroes, Leytow ky 4a do V6 6) s}6:26) 2 "6 714 | 6° 8) 4) 
St Geogrintheta)! 519 6 lero 9 (514 9 [uy 48/12 2 Gila ot 
Holborn, Mitcham............ —_ ~— _ 614 114| 7 5 2) 7 ee 
Islington, Hornsey ........ 7 - 616 4 8 1516 21 6 9 234| 7 6 S8Hi Gee 
Lambeth, Norwood ........ 6 811 16 4°69 169 331-7 4 off 7 F 4 ) Cee 
EE Soe 610 -316 410 |6 9 6 | 6 19 124] 618 92] Cnn 
St. Marylebone, Southall _ 618 is |7 54 9 | iy a1 a8} 7 2 24 7 
St. Pancras, Leavesden.... — — — pee. 1) 613 11 | 7 3 
abordiiah, Brentwood...,|11 6 4 |8 1 113}7 18 54} 6 6 114] 514 7 | 7.360098 
trand, Edmonton............ 8 6 -$|/7 8 4 |619 2 rE ee is 717 +41 7 1256 
Westminster, Battersea...) 716 146 3 141610 8| 7 - 5 | %7 1 5 $648 3 

District Schools— 

Central London............... 715 9 [7 is 8217 62 | 8 15 164|,8118, 43) 2 

Forest Gate  .......sccceseens — 612.14|6 8 2 | 7 4 103} 7 17-11 |} oe 

INGEDHASUYTCY *...........ccecees- 9 6 318 17 8 |8 18 6} 9 10 - | 9 5&5 = | 93 

Sough Metropolitan .......| 7 11 1 |7 10 53/711 8 | 8 2 5 | 718 2 | 7 14mm 
Cost of “Necessaries” per Head per Annum. 

Separate Schools— Ls. id. \S ’. vd & 6.5 d) £ 8. 2d. \£ 8. d. (eee 
potlal Gree, Leyton 1 fan 9h [a a8 gi|3) 6) 2t|e —ap | 3°37) san 
St. George-in-the-East, } 

Pierre fee, Sp 2. 2h 12 4 gy Be Shs — 8 oe ee 
Holborn, Mitcham............ Oe ike = 2 t ¥ 1214 GEi2 9 of 
Islington, Hornsey _........ 14 93 ]214 63/215 4/3 2 1 |81510 | 3 - ga 
Lambeth, Norwood ........ I4s1h» be 18 Gal S ee §e2 0 32 vas) 8 3 2. 63 | 2.99 3am 
Mile End Old Town . 

Bancroft Road ....... | mel? 10) |3 16 4B Aged 243) ee oe 
St. Marylebone, Southall — '4 - 8 {416 -|4°7 6 |512 - | 4 14°38 
St. Pancras, Leavesden.... — — — 6 6 6 1518 7 \\5 oem 
Shoreditch, Brentwood...} 410 4% |3 6 34/418 93] 3 10 6 4 9 3 14 3358 
Strand, Edmonton........,... 2ElD. —b 12) 6 oe ie Oe tg 2 Bd 
Westminster, Battersea...| 210 64 |215 10 |212 7 [3 1 1 Se Oe 3 400Ge 

District Schools— 

Central London ................ 818 1°13 5 of18 17 2241 3 13 112 | 4 2 75) 30 
Forest Gate) ils. — 2 4 3 2 1 2h) 2 9 82) 2 16 114 ee 
North Surrey .ilcctc..ccessss. 3 = 6 [2 8 612 8 8 | 2.6 3 | 4 1 7 eee 
South Metropolitan ........ $11 1 |3. 9.11 [8 9 5 13 8 2 | 4 2) eee 
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TaBLE III Contd.— Cost in the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools of Furniture, and Repairs 
of Buildings, éc., under Four Different Heads. 





Cost of ‘ Repairs, Furniture, &c.,” per Head per Annum. 


























Name of School. | 
A f 
1s69. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. Taya. > thew 
Five Years. 
Separate Schools— LI Se de hao 81 i ONS SAP aie eons: Ee Sa dae PS Ser ds 
ey" V0. 19 11 |g a2 1 i918 9/1 8 8 [8 - |s 2 3 
St. George-in-the-East | | 
Plashet. * Bed cma Pie Nee Die Ben AP Za Dy hs Oe ate OF So Lone CaM ae Toe he 
Holborn, Mitcham ........ — — — 6-16 16 '|.6 18% So Gers 
Islington, Hornsey............ SLO owes (2 Lie 2h) 316 615) 1/ 6 16s Sones 
Lambeth, Norwood ........ We ot Tome. Selly 2 ta 20 Ly 4a Oe ee ee 
"Bancroft Road. t| 1 © 88/210 10 [2 6 44/-19 ud] 2 - 8 |x 36 a1 
St. Marylebone, Southall _— Aer eG a LOWLOL 3 4 115°) 3 G7 Oe es creme 
St. Pancras, Leavesden .... — a — seit rie On ou 4a” Gorge 
Shoreditch, Brentwood...) 4 4 8 13 16 9419 7 93) 615 118|2 - T$|5 5 2 
Strand, Edmonton............ Star (ede TOME RE SoA LO ae 6 Pe OP TZ) eo via 
Westminster, Battersea..| 2 8 10/3 19 2 |610 2/4 8 1 |512 6] 411 9 
District Schools— 
Central London................ Gera 30S) werbor Loe sero). os" GR lar Sel an) wi iioe 
Forest Gate  ............c.000+. — Zevoneg.e tar L2o° SF 2) Se Ft 21a 2 awh Pag 
Orth Survey ..o.s...d....0ce0: Slay 72) 4) o094 pe. 170-3 | 3ee8 roy Toy Ee de aieae 4. TOR 
South Metropolitan ........ or lo EE ae Genie eS Seite Sh 4a av Se Sees) «8 
Cost of “ Education and Industrial Training ” per Head per Annum. 
Separate Schools— ie S. d. (Ge sod. VE sd. VEbs. Ci hoe Oamneeene as 
Bethnal G Leyton- 
Mistons | 7 |e 2 2a]- BM | 14 SBP 15 ae tg 
St. George-in-the-East 
Biashet pie: Sy oc eo an eaten LAE: 
Holborn, Mitcham............ se oo — = — — 
Islington, Hornsey............ sold, To toms filo) 7 jee - 64) lieSaeGiiee tonne 
Lambeth, Norwood ........ 2 — “F168 31s. 6 iror8 93. |, 2, 4 Ome toe soe 
Mile End Old Town 
Bancroft Road. ....... ere ae RS ee aoe lim 2. 3 eet  aesa 
SeeMiarylebone, Southall; 1 1 -— }1 1 4#/1 2 5 |r 3 44|1 9.8 |r 4 1 
St. Pancras, Leavesden.... — — — Hi160° =2.) Laie Sene mcrae 
Shoreditch, Brentwood...| 1 2 93/1 7 73/1 6114/1 4 8/1 2 9 naa 4 
| Strand, Edmonton............ Za tae TOF be. 2 Flbae s 8 | 2. Oe ees 
| Westminster, Battersea...| — 16 53/- 13 6 |-12 74/-14 10 |-14 2 | - 14 32 
District Schools— 

Central London ................ SASe 7 |eeriotis 2 SFige 3 3% 12019 ee eoes 
ierest Gate .................. — =) 241th — Selim I = 2, SERS BN ig eg 
North Surrey ...........00004. — — ee a art —_ 
South Metropolitan. ........ De Ee aoe ay dy 2) SS IRE! 3. Ole na Oem 


alll se i Sal, St EE A IS SO 
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(Abstract of Parliamentary Return of Workhouse and District Schools, No. 496, dated 30th Jan., 1861.) 





County 
and 
Union. 


ENGLAND. 


Bucks 


eee eeccerereses 


ereesees 


Uhester 2. 8. 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 
DDORSEE Gisjsdisivcdecss 
Durham. #64... 


Peet eseeeeee 
eoeeeeee 
eee eeeeeenserere 


Cee erceeerecceee 


Hereford 
Hertford: ..5...43.. 
Huntingdon 
Keni eon een 
Lancaster 
Leicester  .......000. 
Tancoln ..&s.n0.c04 
Middlesex. ............ 
Monmouth _........ 
IN OPEOLK 4 acu2seeccaeees 
Northampton ... 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
COXFOVE oh: cide ae 
Rutland..:.....9. ee 
PalOp Ai ctnsahoeeee 
Somerset 


Peeeeereeees 
baeeoees 


eeeererecees 


Southampton ... 
Stafford .5....4siece 


Warwick 


weesceeacues 


Worcester............ 
York (EH. Riding) 
> N. 3) 


2? (W. bP ) 
Totals 














The Number of Young 
Persons who were 
in the Workhouse Schools 
of the several Unions 
and Parishes in England and 
Wales, for a period of 
not less than Two 
Consecutive Years within 
the Ten Years ended 
the 31st day of December, 
1860, and who have Left the 
Workhouse, for Service 
or other 
Industrial Occupation. 











Males. Females. 
90 113 
313 es 
152 1977 
220 180 
257 173 
161 152 
193 159 
195 138 
882 916 
135 178 
136 186 
455 490 
639 523 
128 132 
188 193 
54 49 
608 679 
1,132 813 
347 254 
455 456 
1,489 1,336 
84, 107 
521 4.76 
317 294. 
152 174 
234 218 
271 236 
. 22 15 
231 195 
530 457 
665 505 
307 342 
394: 410 
552 465 
431 384 
196 138 
42 at 
381 346 
201 185 
177 116 
rath 79 
390 377 
14,404 12,979 










The Number of such | 
Young Persons 
who haye Returned to | 
the Workhouse, 

by Reason of their — 
own Misconduct. 




























The Number who 
have returned 
to the Workhouse, 
from Causes not 
involving their own 
Misconduct. 





Males. Females. | 









































Females. 


1,748 
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1880.] 
The Number of Young 
Persons who were 
in the Workhouse Schools 
of the several Unions 
and Parishes in England and 
Wales, for a period of 
not less than Two 
County Consecutive Years within 
a the Ten Years ended 
ae the 31st day of December, 
Union. 1860, and who have Left the 
Workhouse, for Service 
or other 
Industrial Occupation. 
Males. Females. 
WALES. 
Anglesea ........... — ~ 
BYOCON j.2evesousseo0d 58 51 
Cardigan ............ 9 4 
Carmarthen ........ 31 25 
Carnarvon............ 21 10 
Denbigh .....0.0004.5 23 | 
GEES eds chcnecesess 100 102 
Glamorgan ........ 88 65 
Merioneth............ 13 10 
Montgomery......... 58 37 
Pembroke ............ 95 89 
BAGIOT y. sco cscnes2005 02 33 17 
Totals ........) 529 439 
District schools.....| 777 612 
Totals of 
England and +| 15,710 
Wales _........ 























The Number of such 


Young Persons 


Males. 


loelarwwenwl wa! 


who have Returned to 

the Workhouse, 

by Reason of their 
own Misconduct. 


Females. 


ESS Sy sete esis lb le: 





The Number who 


have returned 
to the Workhouse, 
from Causes not 


involving their own 





Misconduct. 
Males. Females. 
1 
1 1 
1 3 
3 5 
7 6 
— 2 
9 4 
9 9 
1 I 
32 43 
67 105 
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Taste V.—Totals of the Number of Young Offenders Admitted into and 
Discharged from Certified Reformatory Schools in Great Britain, and the 
Mode of Discharge, up to 31st December, 1876. 

a ee 































































































England. Scotland. 
Total, 
Protestant. ane Protestant. tae 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls.] Boys. | Girls. 
Admissions— a zi ia fh 
BONA Greet eacdassiecoys sek 28 1} —}|—f—}]—}]—] — 28 I 
RG UR A Me net 164) 24) — | — | 167) 54) — | — 331} 78 
351 ah eee RAG AW A Win -8 ie bP eee eH) RE a 1 ees 820] 143 
GV Aan Seren 711| 100] 247) 53] 143] 50) — | — | 1,101] 203 
gate wre Rigen april ee 553| 104] 119} go} 120| 48| — 41 792) 106 
PA Ba epimers 706] 155| 148] 43] 129| 58] 26] 17] 1,009] 292 
"OU keen eerie. 765) 192} 146) 46] 174) 50] 60} 35] 1,145] 323 
af 8 leak BR seh sree 869) 259] 153) 45] 184} 26] 82] 18] 1,288] 348 
A SPA 9 5d pacts 675| 150] 161} 54] 186] ss]. 47) 26] 1,069] 28% 
Gs Feet hs Heiter G45) 140 TP LOOn 4g ls9) Pier ANt eG 976] 2697 
As id as ately, fae 654} 148] 233; 46] i179} 48] 53} 22141,119|] 264 
6S Mo ae 753) 213] 263) 52] 186} 57] 54! 15 | 1,256] 337 
GG Wikre eee nee 816 | 193| 254) 67] 207) 4o] 50] 201 1,327] 320 
iY ACN NUE ica 850} 201] 270; 43] 181] 38/7 95] 281 1,896! 310 
OG yee eee at foes S28) 213] 256) 32] 185) 51) 68] 38 11,887! 334 
G0 tera eens. 863) 199|222) 581 177) 56) 95) 17°} 1.8571) 33¢ 
7 a ee 801| 196| 254) 66) 174] 44] 72] 21]1,301| 337 
2G eR aS Aen 790} 182] 248) 59] 194} 59] 63] 19 | 1,295] 319 
sb Rese nance Se Selena 831} 240) 311] 63] 186] 39] 75} 261 1,403] 368 
YE iesee ned seer aes 863 | 204) 308] 48] 170} go} 54) 31 11,895) 323 
oT Ae suatocae ee ced 821| 207] 306) 57] 216] 35] 43] 23 11,386] 322 
Dore ernest 773| 150| 228) 56] 161} 38] 44] 10] 1,206| 254 
ROE amet is 800} 186] 258) 33] 166] 23} 51| 33 11,275] 236 
Total ieee 16,034: |3,718 |4,682 |1,050 }8,815 |1,009 |1,081 | 423 |25,612| 6,200 
Discharges— epee eee ore 
To employment 
Pisin Pep b ice | 3,549 |1,566| 669 585 | 149 2,562 
To friends............... 3,743 | 870 |1,477 161 | 129 1,470 
Emigrated.........:-:00- 1,508} 37] 190 LOS ers 18 
Sent to sea ............ 2,149) — | 697 —|— — 
Enhsted neon. 3851} — | 126 —|— — 
Discharged on ac- 151 63 18 : : 
count of disease 95 35 
Discharged as in- 
corrigible ........ AE STs 3 Ch 
Transferred ............ 423| 144| 65 12 2 223 
Died Meroe aes ee 2741 go| 118 40 | 18 221 
Absconded__............ 427; 81] 98 49 2 185 
Total cee (ae 12,707 |2,922 |3,528 | 874 [3,092 | 873 | 881 | 316 [20,208 4,985 
: ee Ce Seen Meee eee 
Bae Reeiorae \ 8,827 | 796 [L154] 176 | 200 | 107 [5,404 | 1,215 
An iechool my castes 2,785 | 666 | 986 157 | 103 | 4,579 | 1,055 
Cn LiGencéae ce 494} 114 | 151 30 3.1 789.1 oad 
Ln prisoner Vek 4 2 —|— 13 6 
Absconded, sen- 
pease Bae \ BBY. err) 151+. 2] 68 [a> pada Seen eee 
Retained in school, 9 Bites ted 4 fe ep ne ' 2 
sentence expired 3 


LS a SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 
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Paste VI.—Showing the Number of Juvenile Offenders Committed for Detention in Reformatory Schools, 
_ who have Previously been Inmates of Workhouse, Union, or Poorhouse Schools, or of Pauper District 
Schools, for the Period of Ten Years, ending 31st December, 1877—1868-77. 





























































1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. | 1878. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | Total. 
* Ase ceil ot mes ces? (ot lira. 10 ee eee ean BS alee. Was ey eee (Ps 43 
p Name of Reformatory School. 2 te 8 fe g z 8 2 | g i 3 = 8 2 g z g = 8s 2 a 2 
E aye pe S 1a Sh ae Pee ee ete ee ey ee pe ee 
PIA IPIAIPIAIPIAIPIAIPJAIPIAIPIAalPsalPsalrpia 
Beno’ = COQIRU Ass gacSBRpo seeped girls] —]—]-]-|-|-]-]-7-J-}-]-]-/-/-/]-]J1]-]-]-] 1]/— 
« BRCTR Gigi cece sccv:-s0ss recess boys} —|—]-]-]-|r1}]-|1}]-|-|-|]2]-|]21}-]1]/-|]-|-|]-|—]| 6 
Bedford Me avckcksisaass is Theda Ae cet ete neon eed tt I Ne el Yee, Nh NT eg al Hl ar 
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Discussion on Dr. Movat’s PAPER. 


Tae Cuarrman (Mr. W. Newmarch, F.R.S.) said Dr. Mouat had 
read a very able and conscientious paper, upon which he hoped 
there would be a very vigorous discussion. The best compliment 
they could pay to the author of the paper was to contradict him 
most vigorously, and he trusted that there would be a good 
response to that invitation. 


Mr. Epwin Cuapwicx, C.B., commended the high spirit and ability 
of alarge proportion of Dr. Mouat’s paper, but he could have shown 
at length, had time permitted, that the doctrine propounded of the 
advantages of the smaller, or even of middle sized, over the larger 
schools, was wholly in error in principle, as demonstrated by 
comparative results ;—that the larger the aggregation, the greater 
the segregation or power of classification and of class teaching; 
the better the physical, the intellectual, and the moral results, and 
the greater the economy. Due credit had been given to the kinder- 
garten—but the efficiency of the infant school was only to be got 
usually with a first-class teacher—as the primary and most. im- 
portant part of a large school. Dr. Mouat had spoken of it as 
a disadvantage of a large school, ‘that the numbers collected 
together are altogether beyond the reach of the satisfactory control 
and supervision of a single head.’ Why this was precisely the 
disadvantage of the small school, of the single mastered school, 
that its numerous and disparate classes, some six or seven, were 
only under the control of one head ; whilst in the large school they 
were under the supervision, and special occupation of a number 
of heads; of a first class infant school teacher, whose: service 
effected a saving of two years of school time (a saving which had 
not been noted); then of some twelve pupil teachers of different 
classes for one class after the other; then of a second assistant 
teacher, and a first teacher, and of a head teacher, and at the same 
time of a drill master—one of the most potent and formative of 
masters—of a music master, and’ of a trade instructor, all of whose 
services were brought to bear upon the body as well as the mind of 
the pupil on the half-time school system. And what was the 
comparative cost of all this teaching and training power in the 
larger systematised organisation? why in the instance cited of 
the Annerly district school, as in others, it was not more than one 
pound per head per annum, as against two pounds per head and 
more, the common expense of small schools throughout the 
country ; but on the half-time principle, including the infant school, 
the children of the lowest and slowest type are got well through 
the “‘three R’s” in about seven years, or between the tenth and the 
eleventh year, instead of between the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
year, saving about three years of time in primary education, gaining 
that three years for secondary education. As to the expense of 
this teaching power on the half-time principle gained by aggre- 
gation and segregation, it was indeed of seven years at one pound 
per annum, as against at least ten years at two pounds per annum, 
and the total cost of elementary education. Now as to the moral 
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and economical outcome from the separate district schools, upon 
what material, be it borne in mind, the very lowest morally and phy- 
sically of the community, chiefly the offspring of depraved paupers, 
hereditary mendicants and delinquents, coming from the lowest 
neighbourhoods and most unsanitary conditions. As a class they 
were all stunted, and of inferior physique, with a large proportion 
of scrofulous and half idiotic children, many of them brought in 
late, and with hardened habits. Dr. Mouat spoke of the results in 
a subdued tone, that “‘a large number, probably a majority, of the 
children educated in the schools succeed fairly well in after life.” 
The investigations that have been made show that they succeed 
pre-eminently well. The failures were stated to be within 6 per 
cent., but formerly the failures were fully 60 per cent., not above 
one out of three got into productive service; the bulk were on the 
streets, and formed the largest contingent to the population of the 
prisons; and considering the class, the latest results were grand, 
even with a larger discount. As to the physical outcome, there had 
been large and persistent misrepresentations, not by Dr. Mouat, but 
by others, who maintained that the aggregation of large numbers 
must be productive of disease: as it must to those ignorant of 
sanitary science, who could only conceive aggregations of filth, of 
filthy skins, in foul air. The fact was overlooked that these district 
half-time schools were in fact children’s hospitals, in which many 
were brought in only to die; yet including these, the death-rates in 
these institutions were below the general death-rates of children of 
the same class of the population; but taking the children of this 
low type, who came in without developed disease upon them, the 
death-rates had been reduced to within 3 in a 1,000, whilst of the 
boarded out children, it had been held forth as satisfactory that 
the deaths had not exceeded 2 per cent., that is to say, 20 in a 
1,000. In these larger institutions the “children’s diseases’’ of 
spontaneous generation had been almost entirely excluded, and the 
power of sanitation and physical improvement, as far as they had 
gone, increased with the numbers and power of class treatment. 


Note by Mr. Chadwick.—The real question as to the best course 
of treatment of the children of the destitute dates back to 1833, 
when the principle proposed by our Poor Law Commission was for 
the treatment of the children not under the same roof as adult 
paupers as in the union houses, but in separate houses and on a large 
scale. There is now a movement for a return to the principle then 
propounded, for economising as well as from experience in superior 
efficiency. The principle of graded schools now in progress in 
America was taken by Mr. Horace Mann from these separate 
schools, such as they were first introduced under the new poor law 
in England. The following table displays the principle of the large 
and small schools, and of graded schools up to 700. There are 
working examples of schools of above 1,000, with increasing advan- 
tages in economy, certainty, and presumably in efficiency, and 
- indeed the limits of the profitable application of the principle as to 
numbers have not yet been determined. I submit the table as an 
example of statistical exposition of the working of a principle :— 
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Table Illustrative of School Organisations for the Augmentation of Efficiency 
with Reduction of Hxpense. 


[In this table—which has been prepared on instructions by Mr. T. P. Allen, an experienced and skilful 
teacher who had charge, under Karl Russell, of an elementary school at Petersham—it is assumed 
that the pupils enter school at 7 years of age. At the end of the several periods mentioned in the 
third column, they would write a clear hand and would read intelligently, and would be capable 
of passing with credit the ordinary examinations in arithmetic approved by the Privy Council; 
they would have thoroughly mastered the usual rules, including proportion, as far as decimal 
fractions inclusive]. Sinee it was presented, in 1870, the prices of trained educational service 
have been augmented. by the demand. The average number of scholars which can be accommo- 
dated in the whole of the existing State-aided schools appears to be 95. 
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* It will be seen that no mistress is allowed when the number of scholars exceeds 120. In those 
cases separate establishments are maintained for boys and girls. 

+ By expenses is meant disbursements for stationery, cleaning, repairs, &c. 

+ Small schools, especially in the case of the so-called national schools, are usually provided with 
teachers’ residences. In estimating cost, therefore, in the small schools, we must include a fair per- 
centage (5/.) upon the capital employed in the construction of the residence, the teacher’s income 
being affected to the full extent of the supposed rental. 

§ A school of seventy is perhaps rather more obstructive to progress than one of forty. In the 
latter, though the organisation is necessarily very imperfect, the surveillance of the master can be 
more readily directed to every individual. In much larger collections this advantage in favour of a 
small number is much more than counterbalanced by the constant general supervision of the master, 
by the aptitude and intelligence of his subordinates, &c. 
aaa amet ere 
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Mr. Grorce Horst said that much as he admired the excellent 
paper they had listened to, he thought some of its contents 
admitted of a great deal of discussion. The condemnation of 
workhouse schools was altogether unworthy, for a great many of 
them had been well conducted, and the children had been brought 
up carefully and well. He had had some little experience of work- 
house management in the last half century, and he could say that 
in many workhouse schools (and he referred particularly to the 
one at Bedford) the children had been well taught morally and 
intellectually, and had had a thorough training in tailoring, shoe- 
making, and other industrial occupations. The children were 
generally healthy and cheerful looking, and, at all events at Bed- 
ford, very few of them had gone wrong, while many of them had 
got very excellent situations. 


Mr. E. C. Turryent remarked that one of the main objects of 
Dr. Mouat’s paper was to discredit large schools. Now this was 
a point much discussed in the Leeds meeting of the Social Science 
Congress: when the almost unanimous opinion was in favour of 
large schools, on account of the economy of time, money, and 
teaching power thereby effected. The London School Board have 
also expressed their preference for large schools, and acted on this 
opinion. Dr. Mouat had also stated that it was a fallacy to 
suppose that any credit was due to the district schools on account 
of their low death-rate, and instanced the low mortality at the 
Farningham school as a proof that the death-rate at the district 
schools was not extraordinary. This is an unfair comparison, as 
the Farningham school only admits boys under 10 years of age, 
and who are physically fit for labour; while the district schools 
admit children of all ages and in all states of disease.. The last 
report of the North Surrey school showed only two deaths in the 
year among 800 children. One of these was a boy who entered ill 
of pleuro-pneumonia and who died in a month; the other was a 
child deserted and found half dead from a night’s exposure on 
Clapham Common, who was partly recovered by the medical care 
at the school, and at length died of pneumonia. Now neither of 
these cases would have been admitted into the Farningham school ; 
therefore it is unjust to contrast the death-rates in the two schools, 
unless it be to show the excellence of the district system. But the 
evidence alleged by Dr. Mouat in his paper, proves the superiority 
of the district schools in this matter. He says that the death-rate 
in all the London pauper schools was shown by elaborate inquiry 
to be 12 per 1,000, while the death-rate of the whole metropolis 
among children of similar age was 14 per 1,000: that is con- 
trasting the deaths of the lowest caste and physically most weak 
children as they exist in pauper schools, with the deaths among 
children of all classes, including of course the healthiest; we find 
that the deaths in the latter class are one-sixth larger than among 
the former. Can there be a stronger proof of the healthiness of 
the pauper schools ? 


Miss Minter said she had had no acquaintance with the class 
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of schools under discussion, and, as a beginner, she felt unworthy 
to be placed on the same planks with those who had been at work 
for twenty or thirty years. There was, however, one question 
which suggested itself to her on the point raised by Dr. Mouat, that 
the status, emoluments, and qualifications of the teachers should 
be higher than at present. Was it not possible that by fulfilling 
this condition the teachers would be unfitted for the simple and 
elementary teaching of the youngest children? The minds of the 
children were in the earliest years most plastic, and it was then 
that the best and most suitable work should be brought to bear 
upon them. In the public schools for boys in England, the 
masters were men of the highest character, from the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and they were brought to teach boys of 
mild attainments in English and the classics, and the consequence 
was that a boy going to HKton or Harrow, who did not know the 
rudiments of an English education, would not learn them there. 
They must be very careful that they did not take away the 
education from the poor te give it to the rich. 


Captain Bourcuisr, in response to the invitation of the Chair- 
man, remarked that he quite agreed with all Dr. Mouat had said 
in the admirable paper which he had read that evening. 


Mr. Wynpuam Hotcate (Inspector of Workhouse Schools), after 
expressing his thanks to Dr. Mouat for his excellent paper, and the 
Society for allowing it to be read and discussed, said many of the 
points brought forward might be looked at from different points of 
view. With respect to boarding-out, he thought that principle was 
not brought out so strong as it might be. Dr. Mouat did not 
mention that under the best circumstances boarding-out could only 
apply to a particular class—orphans and deserted children of 9 or 
10 years of age, while it left on their hands, under any circum- 
stances, the children most difficult to deal with. He fully agreed 
with the remarks made as to the benefit arising from physical edu- 
cation, and he had always told his teachers, when they were rather 
alarmed about the Education Act of 1876, that they would get just 
as good results if they allowed the children to play double as 
long as they did, if they kept them well at their work when in 
school. Dr. Mouat referred to the fact that no far ming or garden 
work was done at the North Surrey schools, or on the ‘‘ Exmouth.” 
While fully agreeing with Dr. Mouat from a hygienic point of view, 
he remarked that the boys put to this work were usually the 
lowest types of intellect, unless, of course, the boys were really 
taught gardening. Mr. Holgate then read some remarks he had 
made on the subject of physical education in his last annual report, 
in which he advocated the extension of more useful kinds of work 
both for boys and girls. The girls should not merely assist, and do 
the work of the servants, but they should receive bond fide instruc- 
tion. Dr. Mouat had spoken of the excessive requirements of the 
new code; but with one or two exceptions, the special subjects were 
absolutely untaught in poor law schools, nor did he think they 
should be. In the “three R’s”’ and a good industrial training, he 
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thought they could turn out scholars equal to any in the world. 
With respect to Miss Miiller’s remark as to the teachers being of 
too high a class in some cases, he admitted that the young prig from 
college was unfitted for the task of teaching in such schools, for he 
had not come down to the duty required by the poor law autho- 
rities, that of keeping his temper and seeing to the whole welfare of 
the children, their moral and their religious education; and he re- 
gretted that Dr. Mouat had not laid stress on the religious element 
in the question. With regard to village schools, there was an admi- 
rable building at West Ham: but through an oversight there was 
not sufficient rooms to accommodate the number of officers required. 
Village homes must be more costly than district schools, as they 
required a larger permanent staff. School inspectors were fully 
alive to the weaknesses of the system, and they did their best to 
remedy them. 


Surgeon-General Granam Batrovr, F.R.S., asked whether in the 
schools referred to by Dr. Mouat, the proportion of children at each 
year of life was the same, for if not the comparison of the rates 
of mortality would be wanting in accuracy. He had had some 
little experience of the physical health of schools, and he was sure 
that the combination of physical with intellectual instruction was 
of the utmost importance. Amongst other things, he had been 
instrumental in introducing swimming into the Duke of York’s 
School at Chelsea, and since 1851 no boy had left that school 
without being able to swim well—in his clothes as well as out of 
them. 


The Rey. I. Doxsry said for some considerable time ophthalmia 
had never been absent from the South Metropolitan District 
Schools, and this had been a very grave and difficult question to 
deal with. The education was all that could be desired, but he 
thought the health of the children was endangered by their being 
gathered in large numbers. He suggested whether it would not 
be better that while the children were all taught together, they 
should live in small numbers, under the care of a single matron. 


Dr. Guy, F.R.S., said he became a school boy at Christ’s 
Hospital at a time when an important sanitary reform was made; 
prior to that time, ophthalmia and head-sores had been prevalent 
amongst the boys, and many of them were supplied with caps of 
a peculiar kind to prevent them coming into contact with their 
neighbours. The boys had previously washed consecutively in the 
same water; but by setting up long cisterns furnished with a 
number of separate cocks, so that each boy washed in clean fresh 
water, ophthalmia disappeared, and the cases of ringworm greatly 
diminished. The death-rate among the 800 boys was very small, 
so that a death was a very striking and solemn event. Of course, 
with proper care, the rate of mortality at the ages of those boys 
should be very small indeed. On the subject of the poor-law 
administration, Dr. Guy observed that in his opinion the Govern- 
ment ought to follow the example recently set by the prison 
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authorities, who had reduced the number of prisons from 120 or 
130 to about one-half of that number, at a saving already of some 
such sum as 50,000/. a-year. There were 630 workhouses, which 
might very well be consolidated, and the children removed entirely 
from contact with the depraved adults, who form so large a section 
of the workhouse community, and with the idiots and imbeciles. At 
present the children were brought into contact only too often with 
old offenders ; and if we must have a poor law, it ought certainly 
to be reformed in this particular. This suggestion did not arise 
exactly out of the admirable paper which had been read, butit was 
germain to the subject. He knew but little of the workhouse 
system, but a good deal of another system which was too nearly 
allied to it—the prison system. The Home Office has set a good 
example, let the Local Government Board follow it, and a larger 
economy must result from the change. 


Dr. Movat, in reply, said that notwithstanding his extinction by 
his respected friend Mr. Chadwick, who had not waited to witness 
his revival, he was well satisfied with the results of the discussion, 
as it had not disturbed any of his conclusions. With reference to 
mortality rates there were not sufficient data in existence to deter- 
mine the question with scientific accuracy, and he had advisedly 
spoken with reserve of the results of the education in the poor-law 
schools, as less than 10 per cent. of the children brought up in 
those schools had been traced in their after lives. 

The question of the amalgamation of workhouses, and of the 
formation of separate or district schools for the children still 
retained in them, must await the probably no longer distant forma- 
tion of county boards, as boards of guardians were not at present 
disposed to unite for any purpose whatever, and none but central 
authorities would take large and liberal views of such questions. 

That the educational standards were not worked up to was 
probable enough, but that in no way disturbed his contention as 
to their unfitness, and the necessity of more physical and less 
mental training. 

When the changes he advocated were introduced, he had no 
doubt. that the success of the future would be even greater than 
that of the past. 
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THE vital statistics of horses do not appear to have been much 
studied in this country, and the information on the subject is con- 
Sequently meagre. In France, on the contrary, they have been 
carefully collected, and the results, as regards those of the army, 
have for a series of years been published by the Government. I 
propose to bring under the notice of the Society the leading facts 
thus recorded, in the hope that the subject may meet with that 
attention from our Government which it undoubtedly deserves, 
and thus lead to measures being taken to obtain trustworthy 
information on so important a question. And first as regards— 


I.—The French Army. 


During the ten years preceding 1843 the heavy losses of horses 
in the army by glanders had been repeatedly brought under the 
consideration of the military authorities, and several Commissions 
had been appointed to report upon various methods of treatment 
which had been suggested, and professed specifics for the cure of 
the disease, and to make such experiments as might be considered 
desirable to throw light upon this important subject. The results 
were not satisfactory; the vaunted remedies having been found 
useless, and the disease, when fully developed, beyond the control 
of medicine. An infirmary which had been established for the 
purpose of making the necessary experiments, was in consequence 
discontinued. .But the labours of these Commissions had shown 
that much valuable information might be obtained by a systematic 
investigation of the various conditions under which the horses 
were placed, and much advantage gained by a judicious super- 
vision of their management in health and treatment in sickness. 
Accordingly, in 1843, the war minister established a permanent 
Commission, under the title of “‘ Commission d’ Hygiéne Hippique,”’ 
whose official duty was to be the examination of all questions 
relating to the health and preservation of the horses of the army. 
M. Magendie, the celebrated physiologist, who had conducted some 
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of the previous investigations, was named president of the Com- 
mission, and with him were associated as members two medical 
men and two agricultural chemists—members of the Institute—an 
assessor, Skilled in administrative questions relative to the organisa- 
tion of the cavalry and of the remount service of the army; two 
civil veterinary surgeons—members of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine—and four military veterinary officers. An assistant 
operative chemist was attached to the Commission to conduct such 
analyses and experiments as might be required. 

A form of annual report was established, to be furnished by 
every army veterinary surgeon, and to include the following 
subjects :— 

1. A. medico-topographical description of the garrison and 
cantonments. 

2. A description of the stables, their aspect, their internal 
arrangements, the nature of the ground, their capacity. 

3. The nature and quality of the forage, and nomenclature of 
the plants which enter into the composition of the hay of the 
natural meadows. 

4. Green food; number and ages of the horses which have 
been put upon it. 

5. Nature and chemical composition of the water in use for 
watering the horses. 

6. Statistics of the diseases observed from 1st January to 
31st December. 

7. Table of the losses by death during the year, subdivided 
according to ages, the districts in which the horses have been 
raised, and the fatal diseases; numerical statement of the horses 
cast as unfit for service, according to ages, districts, and causes of 
casting. 

8. Mode of treatment employed in each class of diseases; 
opinion on the contagion or non-contagion of glanders, with facts 
observed. 

9. Statement of the general causes which have contributed to 
the development of the diseases. 

10. Hygienic measures: adopted to preserve the health of the 
horses ; measures suggested for adoption. 

11. Sanitary condition of the horses of the corps. 

12. Breed of the horses of the corps. 

13. Mode of shoeing in use; improvements suggested. 

The war minister also authorised the publication of an annual 
volume containing the results of the labours of the Commission. 
This, however, was not commenced till 1847, when the first volume 
appeared under the title of ‘‘ Recueil de Mémoires et Observations 
“sur l’Hygiene et la Médicine Vétérinaires Militaires.” The 
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detailed tables showing the sickness, mortality, and casting, were 
not inserted till the second volume, when those for 1846 were given, 
but, owing to some omissions, these were less perfect than those in 
the subsequent volumes. There is, however, a complete series for 
twenty years, 1847-66, from which the information to be brought 
under the notice of the Society has been chiefly obtained. In the 
third volume a table is given of the strength, deaths, and numbers 
cast in each year from 1835 to 1846, but there is no information 
respecting the causes of mortality and casting, or the ages at 
which these occurred. 

In 1852 a change was made in the composition of the Com- 
mission, a more military character being given to it by the appoint- 
ment of General Bougenel as president, and of a colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry as members ; M. Magendie being made 
honorary president. Some slight modifications were introduced 
into the returns, but no alteration of importance was made. The 
volumes continued to appear annually, till the twentieth, containing 
the statistics of 1866, was published in 1869. During the siege of 
Paris the documents for the subsequent year were lost or destroyed, 
but a new series was begun in 1872, which is still in course of 
publication. 

The returns relating to the horses of the army in France and in 
Algeria respectively have been kept separate in these reports, and 
it is the results from the former alone which it is proposed to 
bring under notice. No information has been published respecting 
the losses in the campaigns of the Crimea and Italy which occurred 
during the twenty years included in the volumes of reports. 

The mortality of the horses in the French army serving at 
home amounted, on the average of thirty years, 1837-66, to 58°15 
per 1,000 of the strength annually, ranging between 12550 in 1841, 
and 25°94in 1862. The proportion “ cast” during the same period 
was 80°59 per 1,000, and ranged between 135°20 in 1849 and 
46°80 in 1855. The total loss of horses therefore by death and 
casting was close upon 14 per cent. The details of the strength, 
deaths, and number cast in each year, will be found in Table I, 
appended to this paper. On examining the table it will be found 
that a marked increase in the rate of mortality almost invariably 
occurs in connection with any considerable addition to the strength. 
This is very manifest in the years 1841, 1848, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 
1859. The year 1849 appears to be an exception to this rule, there 
having been a large increase in the strength with a decrease in 
the rate of mortality compared with the preceding year, but the 
difference may probably have depended upon the very large number 
of horses removed from the service by casting in that year. We 
shall in a subsequent part of the paper refer to the causes of this 
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higher rate of mortality. In comparing the proportion cast in 
different years, it must be borne in mind that “casting” does not 
always arise from a great degree of inefficiency, but is lable to be 
affected by such circumstances as an increase or reduction in the 
strength of the army; the former causes all horses to be retained 
which are in any degree fit for service, while the latter is taken 
advantage of to get rid of any which are sickly, or which it is 
desirable, for various causes, to remove from the army. This 
remark of course does not apply to the mortality. 

On subdividing the thirty years into quinquennial periods, the 
following results are obtained :— 


Ratio per 1,000 of Strength, 






































: Ageregate Died or 
Periods. Poage Cast 

Strength. Slaughtered. Died. Cast. 

L883 7-4 o,..0c:s0s0s 201,843 23,233 13,584 115°37 67°29 
VES. | ee Re 257,219 20,722 18,381 80°56 41°46 
CATO Gavesncs 286,304 15,427 26,828 53°87 93°70 
DODO Bebssc on, 212,213 17,343 22.662 55°55 93°99 
dv i-4 0) Gee 291,825 10,444 25,260 35°79 86°56 
"62-66 o...eeees- 251,163 6,917 21,273 2754 |. 84°70 
Total, 30 years ....| 1,600,567 93,076 128,955 58°15 80°87 
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This table shows a remarkable and steady decrease in the 
mortality in each quinguennial period, except that from 1852 to 
1856 inclusive, the ratio, which was 115°37 per 1,000 in the first 
five years, having fallen to 27°50, or less than one fourth, in the 
Jast. The exception above noted was probably due to two causes : 
first, the large number of young horses brought into the service by 
the augmentation which took place on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War; and secondly, the number of horses which returned from it, 
some with constitutions impaired by the hardships they had under- 
gone, and others labouring under disease contracted on service, to 
which they ultimately succumbed. 

The great and progressive reduction in the mortality of the 
horses was one of the important results of the labours -of the 
Commission of Hygiene. It was effected by the improvements 
introduced, on their recommendation, into the general management 
and sanitary conditions of the horses, especially those relating to 
feeding, and to the ventilation of, and increased cubic space pro- 
vided in, the stables, and by the greater care bestowed upon the 
remounts. The importance of these results may to some extent be 
estimated by the fact, that in the amount required for the purchase 
of horses during the last five years, a saving of upwards of go,0ool. 
per annum was effected, compared with what wenld have been 
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required had the ratio of deaths and casting been the same as 
during the first quinquennium. 

it is a point of some interest to ascertain whether sex exerts 
any influence upon the rate of mortality. The returns do not 
enable us to show this prior to 1850, but during the seventeen 
years 1850-66, the following results have been obtained :— 


Table showing the Strength, Deaths, and Numbers Cast of Horses and 
Mares respectively, from 1850 to 1866, grouped in Three Periods. 





Horses. Mares. Ratio per 1,000 of Strength. 


Horses. Mares. 








Strength.| Died. | Cast. |Strength.| Died. | Cast. 
Died. | Cast. | Died. | Cast. 























1850-56 |23 8,527 |12,363 |20,117 | 190,655|10,715 14,340 | 51°83/84°34 | 56°20] 75°21 
67-61 |162,859 | 5,592 |15,038 | 128,966] 4,852 10,222 | 34°34]g2°34 | 37°62] 79°27 
’62-66 |146,926 | 3,813 [13,160] 104,237| 3,104) 8,113 | 25°95/89°57 | 29°78] 77°83 























Total .... |548,312 [21,768 148,315 | 423,858] 18,671 32,675 | 39°70|88°12 | 44:05] 77°09 








There has been a remarkable uniformity in the three periods 
into which the seventeen years are divided, the general result 
being that the mortality of the mares has been about 44 per 1,000 
higher than that of the horses, but the proportion of the latter cast 
has been 11 per 1,000 above that of the mares—the total loss of 
horses to the army being about 6% per 1,000 greater than of mares. 

The influence of age on the mortality and casting is a subject 
of great importance, and on it the information in the returns is 
very complete. In the table appended, No. II, the strength, deaths, 
and number cast at each age during the twenty years 1847-66, are 
stated, and the following are the results per 1,000 of mean strength 
in each quinquennium, and also for the whole period :— 





Deaths per 1,000 of Mean Strength in 



































Ages. 
1847-51. | 1852-56. | 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1847-66. 

RATS 1 skssetoesssense ds 63°00 75°74 51°79 43°93 62°01 
BSS. hekshvareenies Bors 62°62 46°86 36°12 53°18 
RNG ihas des zeasdesens st 59°88 60°71 38°28 29°12 49°81 
IE i nre-serseresetert 58°56 55°42 34°58 | 24°14 44°69 
Se k6°13 55°15 Cay ae 2400 42°64 
BMGs lancsissitecnostsy 52h AB OO PR 532582 22°90 38°70 
MEE Fe ciosscae.sdiv.scses 42°81 43°22 29°32 22°33 34°14 
ii ccs coh dodocsexsaee~- 38°51 41°30 27°94 23°09 32°20 
oe aa Se Cli 41°98 27°20 25°77 33°41 
13 upwards ............. 53°87 50°50 36°93 28°47 40°63 
MMR ts-sscscess- 53°87 55°55 35°79 2'7°54: 43°92 
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Cast per 1,000 of Mean Strength in 
Ages. 
1847-51. | 1852-56. | 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1847-66. 

AI TV CON pe es naeeevi- cine 16°52 6°41 11°45 3°94 9°50 
aan area eae 24°90 19:00 32°00 10°72 2.2,°36 
Bt te Rocke 48°20 37°60 49°69 22°59 41°56 
MPL ii de snesisoen sles 63°93 50°53 64°44 36°68 55°93 
MMR ci sstrontery co coact a1 as 61°57 74°50 49°84 65°89 
Doped lyletied oe, 80°70 71°33 84°09 62°23 7535 
10 upwards ............ 178°18 162°09 1597°47 128°72 15801 
Dobe L285... snes: 93°70 75°79 86°56 84°70 85°00 








From this it appears that the highest mortality occurs among 
horses of 4: years, and that the rate decreases till 11,when it reaches 
the minimum ; but the mortality at 4, 5, and 6, has been higher 
in all four quinquennial periods than among horses of 13 and 
upwards. The very high rates at 4 and 5, and, to some extent also, 
the excess at 6 and 7, have been attributed to the circumstances 
under which horses are bought into the service. Shortly before 
the periods at which the purchases are usually made in the 
different districts, the young horses undergo what is known as la 
préparation a la vente. Fed up to that time principally on grass, 
and not accustomed to a stable, they are then brought in by the 
breeders, and shut up in their stables, which are usually small, 
dark, crowded, and low, and they are never exercised. They 
are covered with warm clothing, and abundantly nourished with 
barley, beans, or cooked grains or roots, to fatten them and give 
them a fine shining coat. They are consequently, when sold, very 
susceptible of disease from exposure on the journey from the place 
of purchase to the remount depot, from the change of food, and 
from the amount of work to which they are subjected in their 
training, preparatory to being handed over to corps. The effect of 
this on the mortality at different ages may be estimated to some 
extent by the numbers joining at each age. Of the horses pur- 
chased for the remount depdts in the seventeen years 1849-65, the 
ages were as follows :— 


Ai ODIEB es saucce she Moeccs es tet nhs ocecteveete 101,626 = 50°3 per cent. 
5 ek. nie eee oe 50,321 = 24°9 gy 
CEE eo ner Se emg eae SM ES 26,146 = 12'5 ,, 
CPPS PEED ieee ole Oe ae kn CP EP 24,964 = 12°34, 


We shall advert to this subject again when considering the 
rates of mortality in the different arms of the service. 

The casting, as might have been expected, increases progres- 
sively with the advance of age, the amount in the earlier years 
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being comparatively very low, as the prevailing diseases among 
the young horses are chiefly of an acute character, and not very 
often terminating in such disabilities as would render them non- 
effective. 

The diseases and injuries by which the mortality among the 
horses have been occasioned have been grouped into thirteen classes. 
In the following table the results are stated in four periods, with a 
view to show in what groups the reduction in the deaths has been 
chiefly effected. In consequence of some of the alterations in the 
forms of returns which were made on the reorganisation of the 
Commission in 1852, it has been found necessary to include six years 
in the first, and four in the second period, the last two periods 
being still, as in the other tables, quinquennial :— 


Table showing the Mortality by Different Classes of Disease among the 
Horses of the French Cavalry, serving in France, from 1847 to 1866, 
arranged in Four Periods. 








MELLO ett cssaiiees tse otaens. 1847-52. 1853-56. 1857-61. 1862-66. 
Aggregate Strength 341,329. 257,188. 291,825. 251,163. 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Died. per Died. per Died. per Died. per 
1,000. 1,000. T,000. 1,000. 


mf | Of | | Ss ———_——___. 


Wounds and injuries} 235] o'69] 316] 1°23] 829] 1°13] 285] 0°93 





PPACUUTCR’ f..csh.siles.. 335| o98] 634] 2°46] 817] 2°80] 689} 2°74 
PHATIOLS ...2s,.c.csecserecee 7,926 | 23°22] 5,515| 21°44] 3,202] 10°97] 1,863] 7°42 
CAS (RS eS 504} 148] 488] 190] 3878} 1297 190] 0°76 
SOKOCNTOAL ..........<0004 * — 82| 0°32 80} 027 47| 0°19 
BSEORCHILIG. 6)....c.ye<+0s. * — 94} 0°36 63:1 0°22 26] o'lo 


Inflammation of 





lungs and pleura 4,177 | 12°24] 4,163] 16°19] 2,821| 7°95] 1,565] 6°23 
[Uo Cn nent a TAihveOl26 44} 0°18 SA. ja OS KS 
Diseases of bowels...) * — 849| 3°30]: 878| 3:01] 743] 2°96 
Typhoid diseases ...| 528] 154] 644) 2°50] 803] 2°75] 532) 2°12 
Peer nervous}! » | — | s34| aos] 460| x58] 56) 142 
Diseases of foot ........ — 60 1. ap23 58] 0°20 35| o'14 
Other diseases _........ 3,913} 11°46] 1,591| 6:19] 948} 3:25] 592] 2°36 


or enzootic cha- 


Diseases of an epi- 
a se 108} 0°42 63] 022 10| 0°04 
NS esas oes aves 


——— | ————— | —— | J | | | 


Motel tte? 17,618} 51°61 |15,152| 58°91 410,444] 35°79] 6,917] 27°54 





* Included under “ other diseases.” 





This table shows that in all the four periods glanders has been 
the cause of the greatest mortality, and that in it also the most 
marked reduction has taken place, amounting to 15°8 per 1,000 
annually in the fourth as compared with the first period. It may 
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be necessary here to note that glanders is considered to be so 
incurable, that with a view to prevent its spread by contagion, 
a horse is slaughtered as soon as the existence of the disease is 
fully recognised. A ministerial circular of 18th December, 1846, 
ordered that all glandered or suspected horses were to be 
slaughtered unless cured at the end of six weeks. In 1847 instruc- 
tions were issued that all horses with suspicious discharges should 
be examined by a special board; if the board were satisfied that 
the disease was glanders, it was to recommend the immediate 
slaughter of the horse; if not satisfied, it was to visit the horse 
frequently till the nature of the disease was ascertained. Next to 
glanders in importance, as a cause of death, is inflammation of the 
lungs and pleura, and in this class also there has been a very 
notable decrease. The deaths recorded under the very vague 
heading of other diseases, has also undergone a very satisfactory 
diminution. But it may be remarked that the ratio has been lower ; 
in the last than in all the preceding periods by all the groups | 
except wounds and injuries, and fractures. It would appear there- ; 
fore that the measures adopted by the Commission to improve the 
general health of the horses have been attended with success in all 
classes of diseases. 

The influence of age upon the mortality by the different classes 
of diseases is a subject of much interest and importance. The 
returns show this only as regards four, but these the most 
important, of the groups. The results for the twenty years are 
shown in the following table :— 












Table showing the Influence of Age on the Mortality by certain Diseases on the 
Average of Twenty Years, 1847-66. 







Deaths by 





Ratio per 1,000 of Strength Died by 







































































As Aggregate 
eee Glanders.| Farcy. Te eee Glanders.| Farcy. tah Tyee } 
mation. | Diseases. mation. | Diseases 
BV ORES §. aies me eante sees 96,082 979 | 101 | 2,729! 689 | 10°19 | ros | 28°40 | 7°37 : 
See evs men Seis 131,281 | 2,055 | 177 | 2,842) 613 | 15°65 | 1°35 {17°84 463 
ENON a) Sedan) Sek, SER 143,763 | 2,897 | 253 | 1,698] 382 | 20°15 | 1°76 |11°81 | 2°66mm 
Mat octal dence: eek ei 139,616 | 2,685 | 250 | 1,843| 256 {19°23 | 1°79 | 9°62 | 1°83 7 
oP cea eras, DNR 120,449 | 2,323 171 963 149 | 19°29 | 1:42 | 7°99 | Saeee 
DE tae eecrae tiara 110,694 | 1,846 | 165 798| 136 | 1668 | r4q | 7-21} 123m 
CAO Taf ea ae Se RSet Bia 97,579 | 1,456 i232 576 B31) 14°92 | 1°28 5°90 | 0°75 
es: servienieviecate” -) Bly ROE LOG. 82 459 62 | 13°56 | 0°96 5'39..|. 0°73 
Epis apne eee EAA 92,569 996 41 392 55 | 13°54 | 096 | 5°33 | 0°75 
13 and upwards ....| 143,296 | 2,114 | 168 926 92 | 1475 | 117 | 646 | 0°64 © 
OUR feecataeces 1,141,505 | 18,506 | 1,560 |12,226| 2,507 | 16:21 | 1°34 |10°71 | 2'20m% 





: : 
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_ It appears from this that the youngest horses are comparatively 
free from glanders. The highest rate of mortality by this disease 
occurs among those of 6 years, and there is afterwards a progres- 
sive diminution till 13 years. Farcy does not appear to be affected 
by age. By inflammation of the lungs and pleura the young 
horses suffer very severely, a result probably in a. great degree due 
to the manner in which, as already pointed out, they are got up 
for sale by the breeders. At the age of 4, the age at which 50 per 
cent. of the horses is purchased, the mortality by these diseases 
amounts to nearly 3 per cent. annually. It decreases rapidly, and 
ultimately falls to a little over } per cent. at 11 and 12. The 
mortality by typhoid diseases is also very high among the young 
horses, and likewise diminishes rapidly with the advance of age: 
in this respect resembling typhoid fever in the soldiers, among 
whom it is essentially, but not exclusively, a disease of the young. 

The disabilities which have given rise to the casting of the 
horses during the twenty years are calle in quinquennial periods 
in the following table :— 


Table showing the Causes for which Horses in the French Cavalry were 
“Oast” from 1847 to 1866 inclusive, arranged in Four Periods. 





b i ohg 010 Wa Raat er ae? bolas 1847-51. 1852-56. 1857-61. 1862-66. 


Aggregate strength 286,304 312,213 291,825 2515163 








Number| Ratio {Number| Ratio [Number| Ratio |Number| Ratio 
er er er er 
Cast. ete Cast. | ee Cast. eek Cast. Af 





Wounds and injuries} 367] 1°28 259| 0°83 B87 1.03533 Loco 
Bad constitution ....| 4,022] 14°05 | 2,445] 7°83 | 2,840] 9°73 | 1,174) 4°67 





Restiveness ..........00065 666) 2°33 835 | 1°07 5388] 1°84 269 faa 
Crib-biting ................ 611} 2°13 578| 1°85 | *410 \ : 154 <r 
BUNAINESS —...,cssecesssss. — —_ — — +182 |f 7 °3 313) 1°25 
TEA OS NG Leos ence se 5,353 | 18°70 | 4,623] 14°81 | 3,239] 11°10 | 2,814] g'21 
Legs worn out. ........ 7,904 | 27°61 | 7,436 | 23°82 | 8,452 | 28°96 | 8,750 | 34°84 
Incurable lameness....| 3,467 | 12°11 | 2,816] 9°02 | 3,226] 11°06 | 2,896 | 11°53 
Broken wind ............ 1,170} 4°08 | 1,595] srr | 1,873} 4°70 | 1,525] 6°07 
Other causes ............ 3,268 | 11°41 | 3,575| 11°45 | 4,613] 15°81 | 3,835 | 15°27 
MDGAL Deas 26,828 | 93°70 [28,662 | 75°79 [25,260 | 86°56 [21,278 | 84°70 
* Four years only, 1857-60. + One year only, 1861. 





The principal cause of casting has been the condition of the 
legs, one-third of the whole having, on the average of the twenty 
years, taken place on that account, and it appears to have increased 
latterly, the proportion in the last having been higher than in any 
of the preceding periods of five years. It may probably be fairly 
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inferred from this, that, owing perhaps to changes in the drill and 
duties of the cavalry, there is now more wear and tear of the 
horses than in the earlier period. The marked reduction in the 
proportion cast for “ bad constitution ” may be taken as additional 
evidence of the value of the work done by the Commission, in the 
careful supervision of the remounts. The other causes of casting 
do not seem to have undergone any marked change. 

Before submitting the figures showing the rates of mortality 
and casting in the different arms of the service, a few preliminary 
observations may be necessary. In 1849 a corps of guides was 
raised, chiefly as a body guard for the President of the Republic. 
In 1854, after the proclamation of the Empire, it was formed into 
the imperial guard, and was subdivided into different arms, in the 
same manner as the troops of the line. Owing to the comparatively 
small numbers composing it, I have not thought it necessary to 
work out the results by arms of the service, but have kept the 
mortality and casting for the whole Guard, including the period 
they were the corps of guides, separate from those of the Line. 

The cavalry of the French army is subdivided as follows: 
cavalry of reserve, comprising carabiniers and cuirassiers; cavalry of 
line—dragoons, and lancers ; light cavalry—chasseurs, and hussars. 
The artillery, engineers, and transport corps also require a certain 
proportion of horses, but the greater number of these are for 
draught, not saddle ; estimated by the purchases for these corps, 
the proportion of the latter amounts to one-sixth. The horses for 
all mounted troops are purchased for them, and sent to the different 
corps from the remount depots. The regulations in force during 
the twenty years under review, as regards height and price of 
horses, were as follows :— 














Height. Price. 

Metres. Fre. 

Oavalry Of (reserve .Becincalessdhs coc conesssvaetessecdigages 1°542 to 1°597 800 
+ HUNG saeest teaten cele schshon ane jesus vesetee meme Poth Ih aI 42, 650 
ight cavalry goatee seevish hdd hah. 87 ep ae EN 550 
Artillery, engineers, and trans- { saddle .... Bee ee gee ed 650 
PONE COTS AEA eercerpraseevid vasvencans os draught 1°488 55 17542 550 
Officers’ (horses, sent sece. past oeet pace ees Mee sorbose tk ardeny — 900 


* But higher prices were allowed for the horses of the imperial 
guard. At first 1,000 frs. were given for all the horses, but in 1857 
the prices were fixed at 1,200 for officers, 850 for reserve, 750 
for line, light cavalry, and artillery saddle horses, and 650 for all 
draught horses. 

The mortality and casting in the different arms are shown in 
the following table :— ; 
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Table showing the Losses by Death and Casting in each Arm of the Service 
in the French Army Serving at Home, for Twenty Years, 1847-66 
inclusie. 





Ratio per 1,000 of 











Period, 1847-66. ASETCEROA | nied! Cast. eau 
Strength. 

Died. Cast. 
maperial Guard _ ...:......0.-.0s0s: 80,727 | 2,580 eT oe 32°03 88°33 
Troops of the Line— 

Cavalry of reserve ............ 1573207 9 G,513.0) 15,529 41°43 98°78 
Cavalry: of, line..2..::16..;<.sts: 257,495 | 11,476 | 24,685 44°57 95°87 
BTCA VAITY, © ....cncosoanisars 267,357 | 10,541 | 25,145 39°43 9410 
Artillery and train of , ; 

slot, Me cccne oe te ec | AN NG ECE ple Se 
pie ae and transport 55,682 | 4,091 i ahs 73-60 Base 
Military schools .............0. 19,709 620 i 31°46 : 
Remount depéts ............. 45,980 | 3,878 SP ie 84°34 } 47°83 


ey a ee ee ry 


1,141,505 | 50,131 | 97,023 43°91 85°00 





Omitting the military schools, which are in many respects 
exceptional and cannot fairly be brought into the comparison, the 
mortality has been lower in the imperial guard than in any other 
branch of the service. But to form a fair comparison with the 
troops of the line, it 1s necessary to confine it to the same period, 
and to exclude the remount depdts, which belong alike to both. 
Taking the last ten years, 1857-66, as the basis of comparison, the 
mortality in the imperial guard averaged 23°32, while that in the 
troops of the line was 31°13 per 1,c00 of mean strength. It may be 
questioned how far this lower rate of mortality is due to the nature 
of the duties of the imperial guard, and whether it may not, toa 
great extent at least, be a consequence of the better bred horses 
obtained for it by the higher prices allowed. This view seems to 
be supported by the lower rate of mortality among the officers’ than 
among the troop horses. Both are included in the general return, 
but a separate table of the mortality among the officers’ horses, the 
property of the State, enables us to make the comparison for a 

period of eighteen years, 1849-66 :— 


Officer’ Horses, the Property of the State. 


Ratio per 1,000 of Strength. 



































Period. Strength. Cases. Deaths. 
Cases. Deaths. 
1849-51 ........ 9,800 5,632 409 5747 41°73 
SBA-DG6 id. "2.25299 11,999 1,061 538'1 47°58 
liye) | 27,407 13,425 922 489°8 33°64 
[62-66 ........) 22,260 8,926 451 401°1 20°26 
18 years ‘ 81,767 39,982 2,843 495'0 35°20 


! 
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During that time the deaths among the officers’ horses were in 
the proportion of 35°20, while among the troop horses they 
amounted to 43°11 per 1,000 of the strength. On the average of the 
ten years 1857-66 the rate among the former was 27°64 per 1,000, 
thus holding an intermediate place between that of the guard and 
troops of the line for the same period. 

The mortality of the horses of the engineers and transport 
corps is very much higher than in any of the other arms. They 
are all draught horses, and low priced, which may to some extent 
account for the difference; but it must also in a considerable degree 
be due to the constant labour, the amount exacted from them in 
transport work, and the necessary exposure in all sorts of weather. 
The very high rate of mortality at the remount depots may be 
explained by the fact that the average strength is not that of a 
number of horses constantly at the depdts throughout the year, but 
of a large number passing through and remaining at them for 
limited periods only. But these are the very periods during which 
diseases arising from exposure on removal from the hot stables of 
the breeders, or contracted en route to the depots, or resulting from 
change of diet, and from the work in training, would manifest 
themselves. That these circumstances exert a great influence, may 
be deduced from the fact that inflammation of the lungs and pleura 
is the cause of 45 per cent. of the deaths at the remount depots, 
while it amounts to only 23 per cent. of the total, exclusive of them. 
Typhoid diseases also cause a mortality of 7°96 per 1,000 of strength 
at them against 1°95 1n the rest of the service. 

The proportion of horses cast has been lower in the imperial 
guard than in the cavalry of the line, but it has been much lower 
in the artillery than in any of the other arms; the ratio in the 
engineer and transport corps has been almost identical with that in 
the guard. As already pointed out, the casting does not depend 
entirely on the horses being unfit for service, but is considerably 
affected by any augmentation or reduction of the force; it is there- 
fore extremely difficult to account for the difference in the various 
arms, and especially the apparent exemption of the artillery. 

Our observations have hitherto been confined to the mortality 
and casting of the horses; but the returns also show the admissions 
into infirmaries by the different groups of diseases. There is, how- 
ever a circumstance connected with them which requires to be noted. 
At various times there have been a number of mules employed in 
the artillery and transport corps, and the cases occurring among 
them cannot be separated from those of the horses, as has been 
done with regard to the deaths and casting. In the following 
table, therefore, it has been necessary to add the strength of the 
mules, amounting to 9,985, to the aggregate strength of the horses. 
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The number is so small, amounting only tog in 1,000 of the whole 
force, that it can only in a very slight degree affect the results.* 


Table showing the Admissions into the Infirmaries by Various Classes 
of Diseases, from 1847 to 1866 inclusive, arranged in Four Periods. 


| 1847-52. 1853-56. 1857-61. 1862-66. 


Aggregate 
strength of 341,329 261,225 294,842 254,094 
horses & mules 


Admitted | Ratio per] Admitted] Ratio | Admitted| Ratio | Admitted| Ratio 
into 1,000 of into per into per into per 
Infirmary.| Strength. {[nfirmary.| 1,000. |Infirmary.| 1,000. jInfirmary.| 1,000. 























Wounds at 30,749 | gor | 34,233 1310] 42,180 |143"1 | 33,261 |130°9 


injuries ... 
Fractures ............ 390 ie 763| 2°9 901 . 30 800] 31 
OE ee 9,525| 27°9 6,544| 25°1] 4,790] 16°73] 2,541] to‘o 
Eh Cn 3,425] 10'0 2,087} 8:of 1,502) 51 603] 2°4 
Sore throat ............ — — 5,412] 20°7] 6,201] 210] 4,908] 19°3 
Bronchitis ............ — — 12,432 | 47°61] 11,040] 37°5] 9,677} 3871 


lungs and 
pleura .........,.. 
Strangles............... — ~- 17,674| 67°6] 16,853 | 57°2| 13,556] 53°3 
Diseases of bowels} — a 8,874 34°0] 11,565 | 39°2] 10,541 | g1°5 
Typhoid diseases 5,524} 16°2 4,103) 15°7} 5,433] 184) 3,558} 140 


Diseases of ner- 
vous system... ae a 1,147|  4°4 952| 3°2 803] 3°2 


Inflammation of 
35,737 | 104°7 | 28,904 |110°6 | 18,502] 45°38] 9,128] 3°59 




















Diseases of feet...) — — 5,260] 20°1] 8,291] 28°1] 6,862] 247°0 
Other diseases ....,100,768| 295°2 | 23,445 | 89°7} 28,807 | 97°7| 29,2338 |115"1 
Epi- or enzootic . . : 
eee } — — 2997 |) 118 815} 11 TT a3 
Total nvd.3. 186,118 | 545°3 $153,875 |588-9 j152,332 |516°7 |125,548 |4q4°1 





There was a slight increase in the proportion of admissions in 


* The following shows the strength of mules and the numbers that died and 
were cast from 1854 to 1866 inclusive. The returns do not show any to have 
been employed between 1846 and 1854 :— 


Table showing the Strength, Deaths, and Numbers Cast of Mules in the 
French Cavalry from 1854 to 1866. 





Ratio per 1,000. 
































Strength. Died. Cast. 
Died. Cast. 
1854-60F ........... 5,883 351 610 59°66 103°69 
ER OG Aaces beens 4,102 133 560 32°42 136,52 
UML ss xens anes 9,985 484, 1,170 48°47 117°18 


+ There were no mules employed in 1858. 
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the second period compared with the first, but a very marked and 
progressive reduction in the last two periods. The decrease is 
most marked in glanders and farcy, and in inflammation of the 
lungs and pleura. In wounds and injuries there has been an 
increase compared with the first six years, but this may perhaps, to 
some extent, have been a result of the change in the grouping of 
the diseases, a very large number of cases in the first period being 
classed under the heading of other diseases; the admissions by 
this group in the second and fourth periods were identical. During 
the last five years the admissions from all causes have been equal 
to about half the strength annually; above one-fourth of them 
having been from wounds and injuries, about the same proportion 
from diseases of the respiratory system, and rather less than a 
fourth by unclassed diseases. 

The deaths of horses and mules affected with glanders amounted 
in the twenty years included in the table to 10,773, or 79°9 per 
1,000 of the cases, leaving 20°1 per 1,000 as the proportion cured, 
or in which the diagnosis was incorrect, for in the admissions are 
included all suspected cases. It is stated in the reports of the 
Commission, that many of the cases discharged as cured were re- 
admitted with the disease, and ultimately slaughtered, and a very 
strong opinion is repeatedly expressed that the disease is really 
incurable, and that immediate slaughtering of infected animals is 
absolutely necessary to stamp it out, or even to keep it within 
bounds. 

If a comparison of the deaths with the admissions into the 
infirmaries by the various groups of diseases be made for the 
fourteen years 1853-66, the proportion of deaths to cases will be 
found to be as follows :— 














Horses and Mules. Horses and Mules. 
age of Deaths | Classes of Diseases. Deaths 
Diseases, &c. Cases. | Deaths. ; et Cases. | Deaths: ‘ = 
Cases, Cases. 
Wounds, &e. ....109,674] 880] 8'o | Strangles ............ 48,083] 152 eh 
bey ‘p | Di f 
Fractures ........ 2,464] 2,140 | 868°5 perme tay ce) I 30,980) 2,472 8er8 
Glanders............ 13,8765 |10,773 | 776°4 ba 
z coy Ey DDO: .. eee 13,094/ 1,979 | 151°5 
Harey ibn 4,192 | 1,078 | 257°2 Diese. 
Sore throat ........ 16,521| 209] 12°6 vous system 2,902| 1,350 | 465°2 
Bronchitis ........ 33,149| 183] 5°5 | Diseases of feet | 20,413} 153 G°6 
Inflammation __ | Other diseases ....] 81,485) 3,338 | 41°70 
Cae 51,534 |. 8,108) 157°3 Epi- or enzootic} 3,389) 181 | 334 





From this it would appear that it has been found necessary to 
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slaughter a very high proportion of the cases of fracture. Omitting 
these and glanders, already noticed, the highest ratio of deaths to 
cases has been furnished by diseases of the nervous system. In 
inflammation of the lungs and pleura, and in typhoid, the deaths 


have been upwards of 1 in 7 cases. 


The influence of the seasons on the prevalence of the various 
groups of diseases, is shown in the following table of the quarterly 
admissions into the infirmaries in the years 1853-66 inclusive. 





Ratio of Admissions 


Aggregate Strength Admissions into Infirmary in : 
per 10,000 of Strength in 


of 
Horses and Mules, 





First | Second Third Fourth { First | Second | Third | Fourth 
810, 161. Quarter.| Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter.j Quarter.| Quarter.| Quarter.| Quarter. 























SS 


Wounds = and | [og : ; : ; 
ee... 22,274 | 28,846 | 33,372 |25,182 | 280°4| 360°0| 411°9| 310°8 





Fractures _............ 554: 720 689} 501 AAD HD ata ie 672 
RRIANCOTS «......2..00050: 3,567| 38,779] 3,591] 2,988] 44°9] 47°2] 44°3] 3673 
a res L027 2,055) 11,084) 1,026) rag |) 13°21 (23°4) yaare 
Pare thront............ 4,594} 5,307| 3,645| 2,975] 57°8| 66:2} 45'0 36°7 
Bronchitis ........ .. 8,343 | 9,994) 8,339] 6,473] 105°0| 124°7| 102°9 79°9 


lungs and >{12,056| 14,406] 13,423 |11,649] 151°8 | 179°8| 165°7| 143°8 


BEIT <35,02..0005 
Strangles............... 12,926 | 18,040 | 10,833 | 6,284] 162°7 | 22571 | 133°7 44°6 
Diseases of bowels| 6,876] 8,022] 8,618] 7,464] 86°6| 100'r| 1064 921 
Typhoid diseases | 2,546] 3,813] 3,782] 2,953] 32°0| 47°6| 467 36°4 


Diseases of ner! gai} 875} 864! 582 7-9] 109] 107] 66 
vous system 


Diseases of feet... 4,806] 5,125| 5,485] 4,997] 60°5| 63°9] 67°79 61°7 
Other diseases........ 18,227 | 21,670) 21,924 |19,664] 229°4| 270°4| 270°6| 242°7 


Epi- or enzootic ~ : A i ¥ 
diseases ........ } oy pe pid) 1284 75 SO} 1173) 15°2 


Inflammation of 

















CSS a ee 99,022 |122,297 |116,564 93,872 [12464 |1526°r |1438°8 | 1158°7 


Note.—In the calculations, the necessary correction has been made to equalise 
the number of days in each quarter. 





The second quarter, Aprili—June, has furnished the largest 
number of admissions, and the last quarter, October—December, 
the smallest. The excess in the second quarter has been chiefly 
due to diseases of the respiratory organs. In the third quarter 
there has been a considerable increase in the cases of wounds and 
injuries, including sore backs, a result of the autumn manceuvres. 

The average number of horses constantly non-effective from 
injuries and disease is a point of great importance, on which unfor- 
tunately the returns do not afford information. The nearest 
approximation to it which they furnish is the numbers in the 
infirmaries on the 3lst December in each year, which have been as 
follows :— 
| se 
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Table showing the Number of Horses and Mules in the Infirmaries on the 
31st December in each Year from 1847 to 1866 inclusive. 















































Number Number Number Number 
in in in in 
Year. Infirmary Year. Infirmary Year. Infirmary Year. Infirmary 
} on 3lst on 31st on 81st on 31st 
December. December. December. December. 
"a We ie) Reese 375 9) T8520 1,734 MASSA 5318 Mel SOz ge aioe 
BASS wsctethaeeks 35293 "HBied hy 19478 8c te Tid "634 798 
4, SE tiotaianiie Wen 2,089 *b4..3) 7 2.931 Oe TS 64... 441 
Se ne 1,850 OD 3541 "OU, a)  Tsagd "GD. ae ao 
Bb 1) | HERR 1,592 BG. 11.0 aa OL2 i404 66...) 1,457 
In periods of 
five years 10,367 — 11,608 — 7,623 soe 5,187 
Average per 
T,O00) ior 36°20 — 37°18 —= 26°12, — 20°65 
strength... 


The results show a decrease in the proportion non-effective 
from 36°20 in the first to 20°65 per 1,000 in the last five years. 
But the numbers must be considered as a mere approximation, and 
probably a good deal under the average for the whole year, as they 
are taken at the end of that quarter in which, as already shown, 
the admissions are lowest. 

IT.— British Army. 

The information respecting the horses of the army serving in 
the United Kingdom is unfortunately very meagre. It is chiefly to 
be found in the ‘‘ General Annual Return of the British Army,” 
prepared by the adjutant-general, and presented to parliament. 
This return shows the strength, deaths, and numbers cast in each 
year from 1861 to 1878 inclusive, but gives no information respect- 
ing the causes by which the mortality and casting have been 
occasioned, nor the ages at which they occurred. 

The aggregate strength for the eighteen years 1861-78 
amounted to 246,856, the deaths to 5,202, and the numbers cast to 
24,014, being in the proportion of 21°07 and 97°79 per 1,000 of the 
streneth annually. If the period be subdivided it will be found 
that there has been a slight increase in the mortality, but a very 
marked decrease in the casting during the last eight compared 


with the preceding ten years :— 


Ageregate 





























Ratio per 1,000 of Strength. 




















ae Died. Cast. 7 
Died. Cast. 
LEGATO Aare eruntees 129,324 2,647 14,210 20°47 109°88 
MASTS CNS 117,532 2,555 9,804 21°74 77°26 
Total 18 years...) 246,856 5,202 24,014 21:07 97°79 
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The mortality ranged between 16°87 per 1,000 in 1864, and 28:15 
in 1871, and the casting between 75°71 in 1871, and 15612 in 1878. 
It will be observed that the year in which the mortality was highest 
was that in which the casting was lowest. Unfortunately we 
have no means of tracing the diseases in which these differences 
occurred, nor of ascertaining the influence of age on the death-rate. 

If the results for 1861-70 be compared with those of the French 
army for 1862-66, it will be found that in the British army the 
rate of mortality has been one-fourth lower, but the casting about 
one-fourth higher than in the French army. 

From 1872 the returns give the numbers separately for the 
different arms of the service, of which the following table shows 
the results :— 





Ratio per 1,000 of 














Ageregate ; Strength. 
1872-78. Strength. Died. Cast. 

Died. Cast. 
Household cavalry ...........0 5,885 90 492 | 15°29 | 83°60 
Cavalry of line wu... 447,307 1,073 3,645 22°68 77°05 
Royal horse artillery................ 13,025 ‘ 
Royal artillery 00... cesses 27,906 } ple 3,096 Ly? 1344 
Royal engineers  .........cseeeee 2,921 59 Igl 20°20 65°39 


Military train, and army 


BEEVICE COTS . ...-..00escesaperes 7,558 ee aes mee hay Apa oe 








Total 7 years ............ 104,602 2,191 8,823 | 20°95 84°35 





It will be seen that the highest rate of mortality has occurred in 
the cavalry of the line, and the lowest among the horses of the 
royal engineers; but the numbers are much too small to justify any 
positive conclusions on the subject. The household cavalry had 
the highest proportion of horses cast, and the royal engineers the 
lowest. | 

In 1838, Assistant-surgeon H. Marshall, of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, published* a report on the vital statistics of the horses of 
that regiment for the eight years 1830-37. The aggregate strength 
for that period was 2,016; the deaths were 58, and the numbers 
cast 168, being in the ratio of 28°77 and 83°22 per 1,000 of 
strength. These ratios correspond very closely with those of the 
French army for the quinquennial period 1862-66. Of the deaths, 23 
were caused by lung disease, 6 by glanders, 3 by farcy, 6 by diseases 
of the nervous system, and 12 were shot on account of fractures. 
Of the horses cast, 67, or upwards of one-half, were for lameness, 
33 as worn out, 22 for blindness, 20 as broken-winded, 14 for 


* « Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” vol. xlix, p. 467. 
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unhealthy constitution, 8 for vice, and 3 for slowness of pace. The 
numbers are much too small to admit of any conclusions being 
drawn from them, but they are brought to notice as being, so far 
as I am aware, the only information of the kind which has been 
published respecting the causes of mortality and casting in the 
British army ; and it will be seen that the paper was published at a 
date considerably anterior to the establishment of the statistical 
returns of the French army. 

The French statistics afford another striking instance of the 
value of the numerical method in the investigation of questions 
relating to health. The system first adopted by the British 
Government in 1836, in the inquiries then instituted into the 
sanitary condition of the troops, was followed by the French 
military authorities, in 1843, as already stated, with regard to the 
horses of the army, and with equally striking results. We are 
not aware whether ‘any similar investigation has ever been made in 
our army into the condition of the horses, the losses experienced 
by death and casting, and their causes, but if it has, the results 
have never been published. That such an inquiry should be 
undertaken is very desirable in the interests alike of science and 
economy. It is not to be expected that as great and important a 
reduction can be effected in our army as has been done in the 
French, because already the proportion of deaths and casting is 
comparatively low, but it is very probable that some improvements 
might be introduced and consequent saving made, and that the 
experience of the army might be turned to useful account in civil 
life. A careful inquiry of this nature is rendered more necessary 
at present in consequence of the recent step taken by Government 
of purchasing Hungarian horses for the cavalry, for it is only by 
means of statistical returns that the practical value of this can be 
ascertained. An accurate comparison of the sickness, mortality, 
casting, and proportion constantly non-effective of the British and 
foreign horses respectively, at the same ages, can alone settle this 
question. 

The marked reduction in the loss by glanders in the French 
army since the rule was enforced of killing all infected horses as 
soon as the nature of the disease has been ascertained, gives 
valuable support to the practice established of late years in this 
country with reference to the immediate destruction of glandered 
horses. The diminution in the mortality by inflammation of the 
lungs and pleura, also furnishes important evidence of the advan- 
tages to be derived from sanitary improvements in the management 
of horses. There are still some important points on which further 
information is required—such, for instance, as the proportion 
vonstantly non-effective from injuries and disease—which could be 
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well and easily cleared up by a system of returns to be periodically 
furnished by the veterinary surgeons of the army. We trust that 
the Secretary of State for War will cause some such measures to 
be introduced, and we have no doubt that under such a system, the 
veterinary department will soon add very materially to the existing 
information, and will establish for itself a reputation as a corps of 
scientific observers. 


APPENDIX. 





Taste I.—Showing the Strength of Cavalry Horses in the French Army 
Serving at Home, the Number of Deaths, and the Number Cast, in each 
Year from 1837 to 1866 inclusive. 





Ratio per 1,000 of Strength. 





























Year. Strength. Died. Cast. 
Died. Cast. 
lee ae oe 33,878 3,232 heed: 95°40 68°51 
TN reece ae Sate 34,987 3,069 2,588 102°01 93°97 
eer iets ok etch 247.3 ince... 36,370 3,799 25579 10445 70°91 
as 35,045 3,897 3,030 111°20 86°46 
1) aoe 61,563 7,726 3,033 125°50 49°27 
EMM sci s cit 60,039 6,521 4,588 107°56 75°66 
OOS 53,701 3,957 3,411 73°67 63°52 
EM gs vschtodaeryn 50,8¢9 3,613 3,681 7111 72°45 
hells Ale ote 47,488 3,613 3,281 76:08 69°09 
Lo ye 44,584 3,018 3,420 67°69 46°71 
| ees ene 44,833 2,413 3,539 53°76 78°85 
| eee ena Senne 575146 3,592 31393 62°86 59°37 
“ee eee 67,306 3,687 9,100 54°78 135°20 
eS Se 60,726 $8,217 47,028 52°97 LEKSGA 
Va, Se 56,243 2,518 3,768 44°77 66°99 
Sa 55,025 2,191 45552 39°82 82°73 
op eee eee 545974 2,527 5,711 45°97 103°88 
i pa a ee 62,871 3,831 3,618 60°93 6755 
a a een 68,073 4,135 3,186 60°74 46°80 
St ee ee eee 91,270 4,659 6,595 65°37 92°53 
1) DS anes 555944 2,074 5,300 37°07 94°74. 
ASR, eae ae 50,959 1,464 3,288 28°73 64°52 
BT et BN in can 62,603 3,374 4,698 53°89 75°04 
BE ee og iB es covers. 63,160 1,875 4,056 29°69 111°72 
NL LTE Seen 59,159 1,657 4,918 28:01 83°13 
Mee Lyla Ribs. ucrtse. 53,076 1,377 4,666 25°94 87°91 
[0 Es rere 50,596 1,438 3,807 28°42 75°24 
Wer sarncotcccosasss 48,414 1,377 3,114 28°44: 64°32 
<1 as Sy pie eae 50,619 1,494 5,073 29°51 100°22 
a 48,458 1,231 4,613 28°50 95°20 
Total for 30 years ..|1,600,567 93,076 128,955 58°15 80°57 
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TABLE II.—Showing the Strength of Horses in the French Army Serving in France, the 

















Ages Four. Five. Six. Seven. Eight. 
Year. |Strength| Died.| Cast. |Strength| Died.) Cast. |Strength| Died. | Cast. [Strength] Died.| Cast. |Strength| Died. | Cast 
1847........ 4,441 | 282 |127 | 5,219] 250/115] 4,644 | 826] 141] 4,071 | 289 | 193 | 3,433 | 189] 179 
fh Renee 5,547 | 346| 75 | 8,812 |673| 123 | 8,668 |595| 174] 6,506 | 422 | 202] 4,688 | 315 | 189 
gh ay 4,876 | 255] 61 | 8,491 | 414 | 338 12,474 | 767 | 948] 9,438 |576| 839] 7,032 | 404 | 631 
1850........ 4,069 | 297] 68 | 6,531 | 358] 175] 8,497 | 431 | 484] 9,729 | 565| 817] 7,377 | 450 | 757 
REESE, os 4,131 | 273] 50 | 5,398 | 294] 107] 5,796 | 281 | 185] 6,985 | 349 | 297] 8,290 | 372 | 446 
CUA 45367 | 292| 33 | 5,396 | 217 | 132] 5,721 | 258 | 214] 5,373 | 229 | 296] 5,999 | 221 | 337 
PRN ors. 5,565|478| 35 | 5,717 | 808] 113 | 5,811 | 271 |.235] 5,105 | 231] 325] 4,827 | 227 | 327 
EES Laika ss 10,337 | 953 | 80 | 9,750] 784] 139] 8,052 | 452 | 188] 7,006 | 354 | 237] 5,225 | 253 | 255 
Ronen 8,014 | 537 | 37 413,338 | 924 | 247 ]11,280 | 783 | 289] 8,509 | 499 | 274] 5,730 | 384 | 225 
PRG raa<st 7,286 | 434 | 43 | 9,268 | 539 | 195 113,150 | 908 | 729 }11,252 | 751 | 750] 7,471 | 548 | 657 
iY eee 4,698 | 238 | 54 | 6,641 | 245 | 226] 7,678 | 254] 405 }10,317 | 379 | 757] 7,772 | 284| 680 
EOS hiya) 3,673 |118| 18 | 4,961 | 178] 123] 5,960 |178] 225] 6,544|177 | 291] 8,285 | 269 | 451 
bod tuck 5,920|441 | 88 | 8,797 | 661 | 318] 9,125 | 5389 | 359] 8,476 | 404] 451] 6,902 | 817 | 534 
S60...05:.. 3,650| 141] 45 | 7,125 | 229 | 298] 8,930 | 313 | 647] 8,725 | 251 | 725] 7,349 | 190 | 683 
AEN Bice 3,278 | 161] 38 | 4,379 |183| 56] 6,685 | 187] 271] 8,133 |198| 495] 7,196 | 169 | 446 
G2 cas 2,651] 79] 16 | -4,367|146| 65] 4,541 | 114] 129] 6,042)148| 290] 6,317 | 157 | 434 
jae TSR 3,103 | 109} 14 | 3,710] 143] 44] 4,226/144] 99] 4,687 | 104] 183 [5,231 | 128 | 293 
MOS scnessns 3,017} 154} 6 | 4,094}175| 48] 3,889)126] 75] 4,193 | 112] 107] 3,496] 82] 109 
LBS eine 3,609 | 192] 11 } 4,316] 144] 30] 4,101 | 129] 88] 4,365 |114) 135] 3,941 | 104) 181 
LOU Sek 0 3,851 | 179] 14 | 4,972 |167| 43] 4,547|107| 90] 4,175| 88]145] 3,907] 78] 123 








* The cast in this column include 


TaB_E III.—Showing the Strength, the Deaths, and the Number Cast, of Horses in the 
French Army in each Quinquennial Period from 1847 to 1866, and at each Age. 





Period 


Years 

4....| 23,064 
Deve] 3454.51 
6....| 40,079 
Leeiee azo 
8....] 30,820 
ES ea 82 
0al 21,6070 
11...) 19,447 
1 Oy fe Be i 
13 & | 

up- p0bo8 
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1847-51. 


1,453 
1,989 
2,400 
2.151 
1,730 
1,337 
928 
749 
707 


1,983 





1852-56. 


Strength. 


351569 
43,469 
44,014 
375245 
295252 
28,783 
245569 
21,333 
17,961 


30,018 





Died. 


2,694: 
pae2 
2,672 
2,064 
1,628 
1,350 
1,062 

881 

754. 


1,516 








Cast. 


228 
826 
1,655 
1,882 
1,801 
23053 
15,217 





Strength. 


21,210 
31,903 
38,378 
42,195 
37,504 
32,965 
27,866 
21,399 
15,516 


22,880 








1862-66. 


——— | ee 


Ages. | Strength.| Died. 


— | ——————— | | | | Le 


Strength. 


16,230 
21,458 
21,292 
235447 
22,373 
235494 
23,468 
225997 
225314 


Died. 


713 
775 
620 
566 
549 
538 
524 
531 
575 


53.590 |1,526 





Cast. 





61 
230 
481 
860 

1,140 
1,462 
17,039 





Totl.286,304 |15,427 |26,828 [312,213 |17,343 |23,662 ]291,825 |10,444 |25,260 |251,163 |6,917 |21,273 
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Deaths, and the Numbers Cast in each Year from 1847 to 1866 inclusive, arranged by Age. 





Nine. Ten. Eleven. Twelve. |13 and upwds. Total. 
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2,577] 4,263 |198] 4,475 | 226] 7,940 | 397] 44,883 |2,418 | 3,539 
2,465] 3,622 | 163] 4,166 | 195] 7,837 520 | 57,146 3,092 | 3,393 
5,650] 3,630] 110] 3,418 |119] 7,770 | 468] 67,306 |3,687 | 9,100 


2,935 | 150 | 207] 3,462 | 156 
3,950 | 220/165] 3,350/ 148 
5.597 | 871 | 633] 4,580 | 203 


5,988 | 290 | 619] 4,946 | 222 
6,982 | 306 | 430] 5,338 | 204 
| 8,069 | 298 | 528] 3,917 | 199 
5,772 | 206 | 488] 6,640 | 262 
4,552 | 222) 251} 4,102 | 183 
4,608 | 242 | 226] 3,582 | 162 
5,782 | 382 | 560] 4,328 | 256 
5,618 | 215 | 549] 4,213 | 1387 
6,786 | 162 | 393] 5,041 | 116 
7,043 | 353 | 628] 5,575 | 199 


4,108] 3,766| 148] 2,704] 82] 7,119 | 374] 60,726 |3,217 | 7,028 
2,254] 4,166/ 130] 3,015] 85] 6,142 | 224] 56,243 |2,518 | 3,768 
3,012] 4,382 /174] 3,635 |128] 6,166 | 1754 55,025 |2,191 | 4,552 
4,188} 5,484] 197] 4,096 | 185] 5,957 | 212] 54,974 |2,527 | 5,711 
2,468 | 4,683 | 212] 3,774|170] 5,390 | 298] 62,871 |3,831 | 3,618 
1,888] 3,264| 123] 3,648] 165] 6,100 | 316] 68,073 |4,135 | 3,186 
3,661] 3,520/ 175] 2,808} 156] 6,405 | 515} 71,270 |4,659 | 6,595 
2,629] 3,166] 99] 2,163] 81] 3,678 | 142] 55,944 |2,074 | 5,300 
1,787} 3,461| 82] 2,477| 64] 3,771 | 120] 50,959 |1,464 | 3,288 
2,320] 3,762} 139] 2,822] 88] 4,181 | 183] 62,603 |38,374 | 4,698 





6,921 | 162 | 729] 6,885 | 217 
6,597 | 167 | 473] 6,152 | 148 
5,882 |140| 391] 5,631 | 118 
5,702 | 182 | 457] 5,235 | 130 
4,682} 91] 240] 5,344 | 120 
3,645 | 100 | 187] 4,369} 99 
3,611 | 75/187] 2,952| 57 


63,160 |1,875 | 7,056 
159,159 |1,657 | 4,918 
53,076 |1,377 | 4,666 
50,596 |1,438 | 3,807 


3,929] 5,116] 113] 3,469] 81] 4,990|178 
35139] 5,894] 165] 4,585 | 108] 6,260 | 174 
3341] 4,893 | LOO] 4,945 | 186] 7,807 | 230] 
2,717] 4,904| 118] 4,466 | 124] 9,332 | 306] 
2,529} 4,451| 115] 4,128] 88}11,120/314] 48,414 [1,377 | 3,114 
4,441] 4,940] 129] 4,499 | 126 }13,010 , 357] 50,619 [1,494 | 5,073 
4,011] 3,853} 60] 4,353 | 101 $214.35 /910 (48,458 1,231 | 4,613 








Strength Died. | Cast.|Strength| Died.| Cast.* |Strength| Died [Strength] Died.|Strength| Died. | 








horses of 10 and upwards. 
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Discussion on SURGEON-GENERAL BALFoUR’S PAPER. 


THe Cyarrman (Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G.), in expressing the 
thanks of the Society to Surgeon-General Balfour, echoed the 
concluding sentences of the paper, and expressed the hope that the 
War Office authorities would cause some such measures to be intro- 
duced as would enable them to apply to these most important arms 
of our military service, the same measures which were applied to 
our troops forty years ago, mainly through the exertions of 
Surgeon-General Balfour and his colleagues. The commission, of 
which General Tulloch and Surgeon-General Balfour were members, 
had the satisfaction of materially improving the condition of our 
troops in our own country, and in our colonies, and he trusted that 
the exertions of Surgeon Balfour with respect to the vitality of 
cavalry horses, would have the same beneficial result. The subject 
was one in which the public generally would take a lively interest. 
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Mr. Watrorp thought it somewhat unfortunate that two such 
highly important papers as those of Surgeon-General Balfour and 
Professor Leoni Levi should have been set down for the same 
evening. When offices for the insurance of horses were started 
some few years ago, he took some trouble to obtain statistics of 
deaths and sickness of horses. Extended inquiries were made in 
several quarters, but he found that the statements with regard to 
the diseases, and. consequent mortality, were so divergent, that it 
was impossible to compile any authentic statistics. Now, for the 
first time, we had something authentic on which to work. From a 
national point of view, it was very important that the statistics of 
the horses employed in the army service should be examined, as 
those familiar with the army estimates would know. France had 
been spoken of, and certainly that country had one interest in this 
question which did not exist in this country, namely, that horse 
flesh was, to a greater extent, he believed, than was generally 
expected, used as an article of human food. He had found, on 
inquiry, that in parts of France horse flesh formed a considerable 
item in the food of the population. He thought the Society, and 
the public generally, owed the author of the paper a debt of 
gratitude. 


General Sir F. W. FirzWyaram, Inspector-General of Cavalry, 
thought the author of the paper was in error in saying that there 
were no statistics of the vitality, &c., of horses in the British army, 
for he believed that the whole of the information required would 
be found at the office of the principal Veterinary Surgeon. With 
regard to the casting of horses in our army, the Secretary of State 
for War allowed a certain percentage, viz., 10 per cent., each year 
for castings. Regiments generally cast up to the allowed percentage, 
and hence the uniformity which would be found in the returns. 
He thought the percentage, when compared with the ordinary wear 
and tear of horses, was very creditable to the veterinary department 
and the officers of our army. He had taken some interest and 
trouble in this question, and upon consulting several London cabmen, 
he found that the usual wear of cab horses in London was about 
two and a-half years. He found that omnibus horses ran from 
three to three and a-half years, but the exact number could, doubt- 
less, easily be obtained from the London General Omnibus Company. 
Messrs. Leny, who were the carriers for the Great Western Railway, 
got five years’ work out of their horses, but this was rather a fast 
traffic. He had also had an interview with Messrs. Reid, the 
brewers, and he found that their horses, which were uncommonly 
well cared for, worked for about nine years. After many inquiries, 
he had not found that any large body of horse owners got a larger 
average life than in the cavalry of this country. Cavalry horses 
last, on the average, for ten years, and the work which they do is 
not draft, but carrying on their back an average weight of zo stone. 
He noticed that in the French army glanders amounted to 3,000 
a-year, but in the English army, he thought 30 a-year from that 
cause would be nearer the mark. With regard to the alleged 
tendency of horses from grass to suffer from diseases, it was 
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hardly his experience that a large number of horses did so suffer. 
With respect to officers’ horses, his own experience was that they 
suffered more from disease than the troopers’ horses, a fact which 
was creditable to the service rather than to the immediate owners. 


Mr. G. Fiemine said they must all feel extremely indebted to 
Surgeon-General Balfour for his paper. He thought information as 
that which had been derived from French sources could be obtained 
in this country; but asit had not been called for by the Govern- 
ment, it had not been given to the general public. He had looked 
through our army returns very carefully, and he had found an 
astonishing improvement in the condition of the cavalry horses 
during the last thirty or forty years. At an early period in the pre- 
sent century, glanders—a most disastrous malady, which was, to all 
intents and purposes incurable—was so very prevalent, that whole 
troops of horses had to be shot; but now, in consequence of the 
disease being better understood, a great improvement had been 
effected. ‘The importance of the disease was very largely owing to 
its contagious properties, and the only thing was to destroy at once 
the animal in which it appeared. The deaths from glanders among 
British cavalry horses in the year before last was, he thought, only 
*2 per cent., which showed what an improvement had resulted from 
a better understanding of the disease. The greatest percentage of 
loss among the horses of the British army was from diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, whereas in France the highest mortality 
was owing to diseases of the lungs and the air passages, which was 
probably due to the bad ventilation existing in the French cavalry 
stables. He found that in the last three years the strength of the 
horses in the British army was 15,629, of which 8,731 were treated, 
the average being 55°86. Of these, 8,102, or a percentage of 5134, 
were cured. The average annual number which was supposed to 
be incurable was 198°3, or a percentage of 1°26, and the average 
number of deaths for the period was 180, or a percentage of 1°14—a 
remarkably small percentage in comparison with that of the French 
army—and the average number destroyed had been 114, or °73 per 
cent. Heretofore the classification in the English cavalry had not 
been so good as it should be, but they were now at work improving 
that matter, and he thought that information of interest with regard 
to our army horses would soon be accessible. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he would take good care that all the information of interest 
that could possibly be given should be afforded. The highest mor- 
tality was chiefly among young horses, the great mistake having 
been the purchase of 3-year old horses. Owing, however, princi- 
pally to the exertions of General FitzWygram, horses under 4 
years of age were not bought now, and he trusted that this raising 
of the standard would have the effect of lessening the rate of 
mortality. 


The CHatRMAN said they were much obliged to General Fitz- 


- Wygram and Mr. Fleming for the information they had given, 


showing that the necessary information was actually in existence. 
It was just the same in the case of our troops forty years ago, when 
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twenty years’ information was found to be accessible. He congratu- 
lated Surgeon-General Balfour on having brought forward such an 
interesting paper. 


Surgeon-General Batrour expressed his gratification at the 
manner in which the subject he had brought before the Society had 
been received, and the interest it had excited. On one point Sir F. 
FitzWygram had misapprehended him: he had not imtended to 
deny the existence in the War Office of statistics on the subject: 
he had merely said that he was not aware whether any existed, as 
none had ever been published. With regard to the difference in the 
rate of mortality of the officers’ horses as compared with the 
troopers in the French and British armies respectively, in the former 
the horses were the property of the State, but in the latter of the 
individual officers. Possibly the greater loss in the British service 
might be accounted for by the negligence of over-paid grooms. 
Mr. Fleming’s remarks on the low rate of mortality were based on 
the returns of three years only, but it would be found that the aver- 
age of eight years amounted to 2 per cent. It was necessary to 
have a sufficient number of horses under observation to get rid of 
accidental irregularities in the numerical results, and where the 
numbers were small, this could only be done by extending the 
period of observation. 


id 
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Ten Years’ Statistics of British AGRicuLtuRE, 1870-79. 


By Captain Patrick GEORGE CRAIGIE, 


Secretary of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 11th May, 1880.] 
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I.—Value of the Annual Agricultural Statistics. 


TWELVE years have passed since Mr. Caird, in an able paper, invited 
the attention of this Society to the then recently established official 
statistics of British agriculture, and the lessons and deductions to 
be drawn from yearly figures. The value of this register of our 
agricultural position at home is now universally admitted, and our 
gratitude to Mr. Caird for the part he took in Parliament in pro- 
curing the now familiar annual blue book deserves prominent 
expression. The unreasoning and ignorant objections to the filling 
up of the required forms which for some time in the southern and 
midland districts of England retarded the completeness of the infor- 
mation now furnished may be said, with advanced intelligence, to 
have been very largely overcome. specially is to be noted that 
the apprehension of unpleasant fiscal consequences with which at 
the outset many occupiers of land viewed the request to give 
information respecting their business affairs, through the agency of 
officers of the inland revenue department, is fast dying away; and 
English farmers are much more generally being brought to concur 
in the opinion, long held by their fellow agriculturists in Scotland, 
that the inquiry is in no respect inquisitorial or likely to divulge 
matters prejudicial to tenant farmers, or to compromise in any way 
individual interests. 

For only 1,612,143 acres of land in Great Britain, or but 5 per 
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cent. of the acreage under all kinds of crops, fallow, or grass, is it 
now necessary to resort in any way to estimate. Under these 
circumstances, at a moment when agriculture stands foremost in the 
matters of domestic concern, in indicating the course during the 
past decade of this greatest of all our industries, I may, to a very 
large extent, rely on the official figures which Mr. Giffen is now 
able to place before the country with greater promptitude and 
accuracy than has ever heretofore been achieved. Much has been 
written and much spoken on British agriculture within the past 
three years: it will be the simple aim of this paper to furnish, I 
fear but crudely, some of the data which it is above all things 
desirable to have as starting points in new agricultural discussions. 
It may be thought that the existence of the data in the pages of 
the ten blue books of the period before us should suffice for this 
purpose, but I believe I may prefitably bring together to-night some 
of the facts spread over a variety of separate papers, and although 
but imperfectly, still in some measure so arrange them as to lead to 
suggestive criticism. 

The first matter that we have to realise in a survey of this sort 
is the extent of the area with which we have to deal. 

It is perhaps not an absolutely exact statement to say that the 
area of the United Kingdom remains necessarily identical in the 
whole period under review. Round the coast no doubt occasionally 
there is going on here and there an accretion and here and there a 
loss of territory. Slght alterations, however, such as the growth 
of Sunk Island, on the Humber, or the inroads suffered on the 
Norfolk coast, scarcely affect the official total. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain that, according to the ordnance 
survey figures which are relied on in the yearly statistics, the only 
recorded changes in the area of the United Kingdom during the 
past decade are the rise from 77,514,000 acres to 78,011,000 acres 
in 1872, wholly due to a rectification made in Ireland at the 
time of the census, and a subsequent drop the following year from 
78,011,000 acres to 77,829,000 acres, at which the total now stands. 
The last reduction may be accounted for by an addition of 7,000 
acres in England, a diminution of 12,000 acres in Wales, a falling 
off of fully 143,000 acres in Scotland, and a relatively considerable 
reduction in the area credited to the Isle of Man, all of which may 
probably be attributed to the greater accuracy of the ordnance 
returns. or any reference to the total area I have preferred to 
employ the latest figure only as the most exact. 


II.—COlassification of Areas. 


Starting, then, with a knowledge of the area to be considered, 
the first question that occurs to an investigator is the extent of that 
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area which is under cultivation ; and it is interesting here to discri- 
minate between the ratios of cultivated land possessed by the 
different sections of the United Kingdom, due, as this feature 
usually is, to climatic, geological, or geographical considerations. 
And here and throughout the whole of this paper I have attempted 
to carry the comparison of the position of matters at the beginning 
and end of the period under review further than a mere enumera- 
tion for the four great divisions of the United Kingdom—England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. For the last three of these I am 
compelled, by regard to the time and space at my disposal, to take 
only the general results, but for England herself I have attempted 
a somewhat narrower scrutiny, grouping into three separate agri- 
cultural zones or sections the forty-two counties which form the 
units of the official statistics. 

I must here explain why I have somewhat departed from the 
customary plan of longitudinally dividing England simply into an 
eastern, or ‘“‘ corn,’ and a western, or “ grass’ half, as was done 
by Mr. Caird in 1850-51, and as is done annually in the agricultural 
returns of the Board of Trade. I must explain also why it is that 
in adopting a triplicate division of England I have not strictly 
followed the classification of the several counties in the “corn,” 
‘‘mixed,” and “pastoral” groups indicated by Mr. Giffen in the 
valuable tables appended to the official returns of 1879. One other 
explanation, too, must be offered in reference to the variation of 
method in the maps presented herewith from those interesting ones 
furnished by Mr. Purdy in vol. xxxi of our Jowrnal, in 1868. , 

I cordially agree with the opinion expressed in that volume 
that a geographical and not a merely mechanical or alphabetical 
arrangement ought to be adopted in this matter, and this will — 
explain my slight divergence from Mr. Giffen’s classification this year. 
J am not at all indifferent to the advantages, for which Mr. Purdy 
contended in 1868, of following the same divisions for agricul- 
tural as for poor law, and registration, and census purposes, and if 
I do not follow it, it is because I am anxious to attain a more 
strictly agricultural congruity in the counties grouped together 
than was possible in the maps then given. However generally 
convenient the Registrar-General’s divisions are for most purposes, 
Icannot view with satisfaction an arrangement which unites, for 
example, such grass counties as Derby—where arable land forms 
but 19 per cent. of the whole area—with corn counties such as 
Lincoln, where about 60 per cent. is thus occupied. In order, 
therefore, to avoid linking such agricultural opposites, and striking 
a common average for a “North Midland Division,’ comprising 
both, I have ventured to make a simpler triplicate division. The 
five eastern counties of Cambridge, Hunts, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
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Essex, I have regarded, as the agricultural returns for 1879 also do, 
as pre-eminently corn counties, and have designated them my first 
corn district. Of these over 64 per cent. is now under the plough, 
and only 18 per cent. isin permanent pasture. Moving westward, I 
draw another line from the Yorkshire coast to that of Hampshire, 
enclosing a second belt of counties, where also corn growing, though 
on the whole less markedly, predominates, and this larger area I 
call my second corn district. Throughout this the average area under 
the plough will just exceed 50 per cent. and that in grass just fall 
short of 30 per cent. 

These two areas together make up the arable district of Eng- 
land, which very nearly coincides with the longitudinal “corn” 
division, for some time back given in the yearly blue book. Thus 
combined, the whole eastern area displays an average of 55 per oe 
of arable land, and 26 per cent. in permanent pasture. 

All to the west of the last drawn line up to the Welsh boundary 
I take to be more or less correctly viewed as the grass district or 
pastoral belt of English soil. It covers, doubtless, a large area, but 
its general characteristic is that in contradistinction to the figures 
just quoted, it has only got 29°7 per cent. of its area under the 
plough, while it has 41 per cent. occupied by permanent grass. 

It will be seen by reference to the map, that I am compelled in 
thus adopting a geographical rather than a simply arithmetical 
grouping of counties to include in the arable area the somewhat 
isolated counties of Surrey and Middlesex, whose place should 
strictly be to the west of the central line, while I balance this in- 
equality by another in not including Cornwall in the corn area, for 
which its percentages qualify it. This exchange, for convenience 
sake, occurs also in the customary official grouping into “corn” 
and ‘‘grazing” counties, and indeed my complete arable and grass 
districts would altogether coincide with that arrangement, but for 
the fact that I include to the east of my line of division the county 
of Wilts, and exclude the county of Warwick. Geographical and 
other local reasons decide me in doing this, and it should be 
noticed that the arable land of Wilts is very nearly half its whole 
area (48°4), while that of Warwick is less than two-fifths of its 
area (39°7). Warwick also, with its 46 per cent. of grass, seems 
to me to be more fitly placed among the grass counties than Wilts, 
where the permanent grass is but 39 per cent. 

Mr. Caird’s line between corn and grass differed still more con- 
siderably from that adopted officially than does mine. It included 
Northumberland, Durham, and part of Yorkshire on the north, and 
Dorset in the south as corn counties; while it classed Notts, Rutland, 
Northampton, Oxford, and part of Wilts as grass counties. This 
may have been right in 1850, but I do not think it will now apply. 
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III.—Distribution of the Surface of the Country. 


Assuming that I have justified my departure from precedent, 
I will invite attention to the changes which have taken place 
in the modes of utilising the agricultural area of the several 
divisions of England just enumerated separately, and of each of 
the other divisions of the United Kingdom collectively in the ten 
years which have elapsed since 1870. The subjoined table 
exhibits the particulars as to total area, cultivated area, arable land 
and pasture, for the following distinct areas, to which, wherever 
practicable, I propose to refer all other facts, viz.:— 


-(1.) Five counties of England called the First Corn District. 
(2.) Sixteen counties of England called the Second Corn District. 
(3.) Twenty-one counties collectively as the Arable District of 

this division of the United Kingdom. 
(4.) Twenty-one pastoral counties of England called the Grass 
District. 
(5.) England as a whole. 
(6.) Wales. 
(7.) Scotland. 
(8.) Great Britain. 
(9.) Ireland. 
(10.) The Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 
(11.) The entire United Kingdom. 


Distribution of Surface. 
[000’s omitted.] 





















































Total Cultivated Area. Arable Land. Pasture. 
Area, 

1879. 1870. | 1879. }| 1870. | 1879. | 1879. | 1879. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. |. hoe’, i ereath, Acres. 
4,116,| I. Corn district....| 3,259,| 3,382,] 2,617,| 2,639, 642,| 743, 
10,392, Ii. ” sees 8,078, 8,336, 5,821, aa07, 2,756, 3,069, 
14,508,| Arable district ........ 11,337, | 11,718,] 7,938,| 7,906,] 3,398,| 3,812, 
18,089,| Grass SONNE, 12,072, | 12,786, | 5,791,| 5,364,4 6,282,] 7,422, 












































MnO 7, | HOGAN . ......r0g0000+s- 23,409, | 24,504, | 13,729, | 13,270, ] 9,680, |11,234, 

eo RA GEN Ce a 2,548, | 2,759,] 1,120, 985, 1,428,| 1,774, 

19,496,| Scotland. ............... 4,451,| 4,713,) 3,486,| 3,554, 965, | 1,159, 

56,815,| Great Britain ........ 30,408, | 31,976, | 18,335, | 17,809, | 12,073, |14,167, 

Seeeroy bh lreéland oid... 15,653, | 15,336,] 5,662,| 5,138,] 9,991, j10,198, 
Isle of Man and 

194» { Channel Islands Ea 31d NRRL aE Ciel Bae Le 
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77,829,| United Kingdom ....| 46,177, | 47,437 | 24,092, | 23,040, 











22,085, |24,396, 
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Here it is well to recognise the relative dimensions of the three 
belts or sections of English territory accounted for. The first corn 
district contains but an eighth of the entire area. The second 
corn district covers about a third, while more than half of England 
lies in the grass district. The percentages of the total area under 
cultivation at the beginning and end of the decade, and the percen- 
tage in arable and pasture respectively at these dates, appears from 
the following table :— 


Percentages of Total Area. 






































Cultivated. Arable. Pasture. 
1870. | 1879. | 1870. | 1879. | 1870. | 1879. 

B. Corti distriet \acsciedenteteees: 79°2 82°23 63°6 64°1 15°6 18'1 
II. SRE Lkasaanee se CCL 80°2 51:2 50°7 26°5 29°5 
PTD DLO GUIStPAGE. siecnensges ence etre: 781 80°8 54°7 Ae 23°4, 2.6°3 
Grass ERP tee SOE Ne, 66°7 ousg 32°0 29°7 34:7 410 
UDISa Lae he Mee aris. SAN ee aoe TLS el eso Ae aa ee 207, Vena 
VALOR Ak ciecthe roe ate Sela de 54:0 584 | 23°7 20°9 30°2 37°55 
PUGODIMMG ites scared reeset 22'8 24°2 17°9 ra 49 5°9 
Greet Britain xscccvis.dasssasaeetr- 53°5 56°3 32°3 31%2 21°2 24°83 
REE cis BARA Minar own ey Mice neared 75°2 “3° 27-2 24°7 48:0 | 4970 
Isle of Ma d Channel ; ‘ ; : ; 

Midas aos Renee i ee. 59°8 a4 4 chee 47°9 10'8 16°0 
United Kingdom.................... 59°3 61°0 31:0 2,9°6 28°4 31°32 





IV.—Ten Years’ Changes in Cultivated, Arable, and Pasture Land. 


The first of the changes to be noted in the period 1870-79 is 
the growth in the cultivated surface. This is due, as has been 
explained in the yearly reports, to more accurate returns, as 
well as to a real extension of agricultural operations. It is general 
everywhere in all three districts of Hngland, and in the rest of the 
United Kingdom save only in the case (so often exceptional) of 
Ireland. But the Irish falling off is, I believe, rightly ascribed to 
a technical cause, the more correct classification of certain moun- 
tain pastures as waste rather than cultivated territory. As 
Mr. Giffen has indicated, it is dificult to draw the line between 
cultivated and uncultivated land, and it may be doubted whether 
the distinction now shown, particularly in Scotland, represents the 
practical position of matters. For my own part, I am disposed to 
believe that it would be well somewhat more widely to extend the 
definition of cultivated land, and give us, so far as may be, all 
land, mountain or other, actually used in the agricultural economy 
of the country in the process of feeding sheep or cattle. 

Taking, however, the figures given as to increased “ cultivation,” 
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the following table shows the changes of the past ten years, and 
indicates where the chief increase of area has arisen. Any referenec 
to the apparent growth of pasture must be, however, subject to the 
caution of the last Agricultural Blue Book, that it is possibly 
to some extent a reclassification of land formerly reckoned under 


rotation grasses. 
[000’s omitted.] 


Cultivated Area. Arable. Pasture. 


Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. } Increase. | Decrease. 

















Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

I. Corn district ........ 123) _ pore — IOI, full: 
Il. Sea Wire scscs 258, — —_— 54, 377, — 
Arable district ............ 381, — — 32, 414, 
Grass te eee 714, — — 427, | 1,140, — 
OS OS | 1,098; _ _ 459, | 1,554, uae 
UN Ee ere Zi 0 a ey 135, 346, esis 
EMROULATUAL cate cecescstosenns 262, — 68, — 194, £5 
Great Britain ............ 1,568, —_ — 526, | 2,094, — 
SES TT eneRS Sehaieeaenm --- 317, — 524, 204, sea 
Isle of Man, &e. ........ 9; — — 2, 10, — 
United Kingdom........ 1,200) — — V,052,0 1 2,313; ott 








One and a quarter million more acres are now therefore 
accounted for in the United Kingdom, and virtually the whole of 
this addition takes the form of permanent grass—a classification 
which has grown also by the application of this less labour- 
involving form of husbandry to another million acres formerly 
under the plough. It does not seem generally to have been 
recognised that it is in Ireland alone that half this transformation 
has been effected, and a glance at the last given table makes it 
plain that the disposition to convert corn land into grass, as 
alluded to in Mr. Giffen’s report in 1879, is almost wholly to be 
found in pastoral districts. 

In the most conspicuously corn area of England we have 
actually 22,000 acres more arable land, and in Scotland, where 
the plough is always in favour, 68,000 acres. The entire falling off 
to the east of my line between the arable and grass districts of 
England is altogether insignificant. While reduction of arable 
land in England generally has been a matter of 3°3 per cent., and 
the ratio of falling off in the whole arable area is less than 1 per 
cent., in the grass district it is 7°4 per cent. In Wales it has been 
12 per cent., in Ireland over 9g per cent. There is not quite so 
much difference in the rate at which cultivation appears to extend. 

u2 
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The arable half of England shows additions that represent an 
increase of less than 35 per cent., while the grass region has 6 per 
cent. more of its total surface in cultivation than in 1870. More 
permanent pasture is accounted for by some 12 per cent. in the arable 
area, but this contrasts with fully 18 per cent. more in the pastoral 
district. The growth of permanent grass is unmistakably to be 
found mainly in districts most suited to grass growing, for, with a 
single exception, all the western counties exceed the average 
increase, and with very few exceptions all the eastern fall below 
it. 

In Table I, in the appendix, will be found a total of the English 
counties in the order of precedence suggested by the relative extent 
of their cultivated area in 1879, with relative figures for 1870, and 
the increased percentage of total area now appearing in the 
returns. 

To the three south-western counties of Devon, Cornwall, and 
Somerset, must be ascribed the largest additions to the area of 
cultivation: there being in the case of the first of these counties 
upwards of 7 per cent., in the second upwards of 6 per cent., and 
in the third 55; per cent. more of their surface now accounted for 
as under crops, fallow, or grass. Bucks, Notts, Hertford, Durham, 
Bedford, Berks, and Kent add less than 2 per cent., while the 
Gloucestershire additions are slightly below 1 per cent. 

To obtain a clear view of the relative character of the agriculture 
of the several sections of the country, I have thought it well here 
to interpolate a table of the percentage, not of the absolute, but of 
the cultivated area :— 


Percentage of Cultivated Area. 


























Arable. | Pasture. 

1870. 1879. 1870. 1879. 
I. Corn district ........ 80°3 48°0 19°7 223 
cas 55 Hast ibiceeeans: 65°9 63°2 341 36°8 
Arable district ............ 70:0 67°5 30°0 B25 
Grass 53 Wn tenets 48:0 42°0 52:0 58°0 
Eeneland  ooteeasess.penesteree 58°6 54'1 41°4 45°9 
Woalet akin Aare. 44-0 357, 560 64°3 
Scotland » ss,..; snerotenepeass 78°3 75°4 21:7 24°6 

Great Britain ............ 60°3 ii | 39°7 44° 
Trolanid iaau & eles 36°2 33°8 63'8 66°5 
Isle of Man, &e. ........ 81:9 4A A 18°1 25°6 


United Kingdom........ 52°2 48°6 47°8 51°4 
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Here the strongly marked divergence of the two corn districts 
and the grass district of England becomes very clearly apparent, 
and I would invite attention to the difference in the Scotch 
figures thus indicated; while Scotland has only 18 per cent. of her 
whole area under the plough, she still has, after a 3 per cent. 
reduction in the ten years, 75 per cent. of her so-called cultivated 
area still in the condition of arable land—a higher percentage than 
appears in any one of the eleven sections under which I have 
grouped our information. 

It may be noted as a distiuct and characteristic effect of the 
ten years’ changes and extension of cultivated area, that whereas 
in the United Kingdom, as a whole, rather more than half of that 
area was in 1870 accounted arable, and rather less pastoral, now 
the positions are almost exactly reversed, and the pasture exceeds 
the arable by just about the same relative proportions. 


V.—Changes in Particular Crops. 


A ten years’ retrospect of our agricultural statistics furnishes 
interesting confirmation of those changes in cropping which are 
usual matters of remark, and it may be well to see how these minor 
movements correspond with the general changes which I have just 
noted. 

That we grow less wheat and more barley, is on every hand 
said. The question I propose to ask of the official oracle is, how 
much less and how much more respectively, and where the chief 
alteration is going on? , 

According to the tables supplied in the last agricultural returns, 
the land under corn of all sorts in England has dropped from 23:2 per 
cent. of the total area to 21°8 per cent. since 1870. I believe that 
only two counties have at this moment a larger percentage of corn 
than they had ten years ago, and in neither is the abnormal 
increase important. Suffolk accounts now for 40°3 per cent. of its 
surface under corn in place of 39°7 per cent., and Lincoln for 35°1 in 
place of 34°9. The following table exhibits the falling off in the 
corn area for the several sections of the country :— 
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Changes in Corn-Cropped Land. 
[000’s omitted]. 























1870. 1879. Decrease. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Per cnt. 
I. Corn district ........ 1,606, 1,579, 29, 1°8 
IT. ere Uae 3,056, 2,940, 116, 3°8 
Arable district ............ 4,662, Amie, 145, 
Grass ~ylp halt, cere fe 2,908, 25596, 312, 
SOTA LSTIG oyu so cphesee se tiios 7,570, W518, 457, 
VALOR So ssstec eet 554, 482, 72; 
Sectland i. Aik ewe. 1,424, 1,390, 34, 
Great Britain ............ 9,548, 8,985, 563, 5°9 
Prolanada eae eta: 2,173, iy he 411, 18°9 
Isle of Man, &ce. ........ 34, : 30, 4, ii*2 
United Kingdom......... 11,755, 10,797; 978, 8°3 





Very nearly a million acres less of corn was therefore grown in 
the United Kingdom last year than at the beginning of the decade. 
This is practically the reduction visible in arable land generally, 
and as in that case Ireland, not England, is the scene of the largest 
proportionate change. In the period under review, the proportion 
of corn on the arable land is slightly diminished. Of the arable 
land of the United Kingdom some 47 per cent., in place of 49 per 
cent., is devoted to the growth of corn. In England the altera- 
tion means a reduction of the corn-bearing percentage of arable 
land from 55 to 535. Still upwards of half the land under the 
plough grows corn. For the last two years the Hnglish green 
crops cover slightly fewer acres, but so far the figures go—and it 
must be remembered there is some little haziness about the official 
classification of rotation grasses—the item of clover shows an 
increase, while a larger breadth in fallow may be due, doubtless, 
to the exigencies of disastrous weather, and growingly dirty soil. 

Jam anxious, however, it should be noted that the check in corn 
growing is much more marked in some districts than in others. In 
the counties selected as my first corn district the alteration repre- 
sents less than 2 per cent. of the corn area, and the reduction 
coincides with an increased arable area, green crops and clovers 
bulking more largely. In the second and more mixed district the 
percentage of decrease rises to nearly 4 per cent., but over the 
whole eastern and arable division of England the diminution of 
corn is but 31 per cent., against 10°7 in the grazing counties. 
Taking this fact in conjunction with the still larger relative falling 
offin Wales and Ireland, and the remarkably small falling off in 
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Scotland, it is clear agriculturists are not yet hurriedly abandoning 
the cultivation of corn in districts and soils most suited to its 
growth, but are stirred up, by the keen competition of America, 
more carefully to appropriate their land to the most distinctly 
suitable form of crop. 


1. Wheat. 


The foremost item of the corn changes is of course the smaller 
breadth of wheat now cultivated, and this also I have analysed in 
the same divisions as before. The actual alteration in each county 
in England is shown in Tables II, III, and IV of the appendix, and 
a summary of the results shows :— 


Wheat Changes. 
[000’s omitted.] 




























































































1870. 1879. Decrease. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Per cnt. 
I. Corn district ........ 701, 637; 64, git 
II. FA cence xt 1,356, 1,150, 206, 15°2 
Arable district ............ 2,057, 1,787, 270, Weck 
Grass SUM Vaetonnta tee: 1,191, 9335 259, 4 ie 
MMO PATICL cases oncovnns Rare 3,248, 27195 529, 16°3 
ICES Soe, ie sae 127, 955 32, 26.2, 
RMA BRI CD vast datas cic lecdas: 126, 76, 50, 39°7 
Great Britain ............ 3,501, 2,890, 611, £4Er 
10S) OC re 260, 158, 102, 39°2 
Isle of Man, &e. ........ 12, 8, A, ee 
United Kingdom........ 3,773, 3,056, rave 19°0 





Here the change in the aggregate is nearly three-quarters of a 
million acres, and in England alone it is more than half-a-million ; 
but as England is the only important wheat growing section of the 
United Kingdom, containing some nine-tenths of our wheat land, 
this result is to be expected. Itis not, however, in England so much 
as in Scotland or Ireland that the largest relative abandonment 
of wheat appears. North of the Tweed wheat has never been a 
favourite crop, but five and twenty years ago Scotland had not far 
short of 200,000 acres of this cereal. Ten years ago this area had 
shrunk to the diminished figure of 126,000, and even that small 
section, not one acre in each 154 of the surface of North Britain, is 
now reduced by well nigh 40 per cent. The Irish reductions show a 
similar percentage of diminution. In Wales 25 per cent. less wheat 
appears, and, as in the case of corn generally, the least reduction 
in England appears in the five corn counties of the first district, 
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where 155 per cent. of the whole area is used for wheat growing, 
and the most marked reduction is in the grass counties, where only 
5 per cent. of the surface is thus occupied. 

It should be noted that no less than 44 per cent. of the corn 
land of the first corn district of England is still growing wheat, as 
also 39 per cent. of the corn land of the second corn district, 
whereas of the corn land in Scotland, not 6 per cent. is in wheat; 
in Ireland not:g per cent., and in Wales less than 20 per cent. 
The good, and in years not abnormal as of late, the profitable, 
character of Scotch agriculture is generally recognised. Climate 
alone will scarcely account for the entire diversity in practice. It 
would seem therefore that Hnglish farmers may much more largely 
than they have yet done discontinue wheat growing without en- 
tailing an agricultural catastrophe. 


2. Barley. 


Very nearly half of the surface withdrawn from wheat culti- 
vation has been devoted to the growth of barley. The entire area 
of this crop is now in the United Kingdom all but equal to that of 
wheat. In Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland, it is considerably 
more important. In Wales only is there any exception to the 
general increase of barley culture in the several divisions of the 
country. The following table of ten years’ barley changes possesses 
several interesting features :— 


Barley Changes. 
(000’s omitted.] 





1870. 1879. | Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 


| IS es F | | 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

I. Corn district ........ 519, 602, 83, — 16°2 — 
Il. ae tae TE 747, 893, 146, 19°7 — 
Arable district ............ 1,266, 1,495, 229, 18'0 — 
Grass EAE derma fete 698, 741, 43, O52 — 
Hngland o) Wovsasesete: 1,964, | 2,236, 22. 13°8 — 
Wales o-u.creakencrie 164, 152, — — 73 
Scotland aii wae 244, 279, sk. 14°3 — 
Great Britain ............ 2.3720 ol 2,004, 295, 12°4 a= 
ireland’ Jose eee 24%, 255, 14, 5°8 — 
Isle of Man, &e. ........ 9; 10, T5 rics — 
United Kingdom........ 2,022. 1 a,dae, 310, 11°8 — 








Ireland here shows the least relative addition, and the corn 
districts of England the greatest. The increased acreage of barley 
grown in 1879 in the first corn district is greater than the 
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decreased area of wheat just remarked, and nearly half of the 
whole barley increase of the second corn district has occurred, as 
may be seen in Table ITI, in the county of Lincoln alone. While 
of the 272,000 acres of barley added in ten years to England asa 
whole, 130,000 acres appear in the two great counties of Lincoln 
and York. 

3. Oats. 


The third of the great cereal crops occupies the largest absolute 
area of any; but its distribution is singular. Much more than half 
of our oats are grown in Scotland and Ireland, in which countries 
this crop occupies from 25 to 30 per cent. of the arable area, and 
no less than 72 to 76 per cent. of the whole surface under corn. 
This contrasts strongly with the 75 per cent. of corn land which is 
alone spared for oats in the first corn district of England. The 
favour shown towards a crop suitable to a moister and more 
northerly climate leads us to find it more largely in the north and 
west; the arable districts generally devoting 15 per cent. of their 

corn area to the oat crop, the grass districts giving it 28 per cent., 
and Wales as much as 47 per cent. 

Oats, however, like wheat, have decreased in the ten years 
1870-79; chiefly, however, in Ireland, where, as the following table 
will show, 330,000 acres less were grown in 1879 than in 1870. 
Although only 26,000 acres less oats are grown in the first corn 
district of Hngland, the relative decrease there is nearly as great, 
17°8 per cent., a figure which contrasts strikingly with the 4°4 per 
cent. of decrease for England as a whole, while Scotland sticks 
strongly to its distinctive national grain, only 14,000 acres less 
of oats being grown there now than ten years ago :— 

Oats Changes. 
[000’s omitted.] 


1870. 1879. | Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 


———$————— | | | | —__—_____—. 








Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

I. Corn district ........ 146, 120, -- 26, a 17°8 
Avi Sh ay cceedoecr 582, 569, ace 13, 2°3 
Arable district ............ 728, 689, aes 395 5°4 
Grass ee 763, 730) = 27, 3°5 
oS 1,491, | 1,425, — 66, 4°4 
ee 253, 2275 — 26, 10°3 
OE 1,019, 1,005 — 14, 1°4 
Great Britain ............ 2b Ge... L 2,659. — 106, 3°9 
a 1,650, 1,330, — 339, 20°0 
Isle of Man, &e.......... 12, a — 5; 8°3 
United Kingdom ........ 4,425, 3,998, _— 473; 9°9 
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ViI.—Changes in the Number of Live Stock. 


If the changes occurring in British agriculture in the chief 
cereal crops are interesting, it can hardly be said the alterations in 
the live stock of our farms are less so. Briefly, I will endeavour 
to indicate, at all events as regards horses, cattle, and sheep, 
omitting for the present that interesting animal the pig, what ten 
years have done for us. 

In the United Kingdom, as a whole, we possess 200,000 more 
horses than we did in 1870; we account for 727,000 more cattle, 
and we lament a reduction of 548,c00 in our flocks of sheep. As 
I may be able to show hereafter in more detail, one class only of 
horses—breeding mares and unbroken horses—and only one class 
of cattle—young stock under 2 years of age—may be said to 
account for the addition to our totals, while only the older class of 
sheep shows any material reduction. 

The course of increase has not been uniform, and generally 
speaking the decade 1870-79, except in the case of horses, has 
witnessed a rise and then a fall in the numbers of our live stock. 
The horses of all sorts averaged for the first three years of this 
period 1,750,000, for the second three years 1,790,000, while the 
annual average for 1876-79 has reached 1,910,000. Cattle, on the 
other hand, averaged in round numbers 9,430,000 head in the first 
three years, 10,200,000 in the next three years, reaching the 
maximum in 1874, while in the last four years the average sunk 
again to 9,863,000. Sheep also, which on the average of the years 
1870-72 were 32,480,000 in number, during 1873-76 had multiplied 
to 33,770,000, and for the last three years they are reduced to 
32,380,000. 


1. Horses. 


Taking first the changes occurring among horses—those only 
actually employed in agriculture, and as breeding and young stock 
being reckoned—the student of ten years of agricultural statistics 
has to notice a distinct and material increase in the numbers 
annually recorded. This increase is specially notable in the class 
which denotes an extension of horse breeding. Throughout the 
United Kingdom, as a whole, we have in 1879 nearly 12 per cent. 
more horses of all sorts than were recorded in 1870. The manner 
of the classification of horses in Ireland. differs somewhat from that 
employed on this side of St. George’s Channel, and deficiencies will 
be found in the figures I give for Ireland and for the United 
Kingdom, on account of my omitting the details of the classes of 
Irish horses, which are not in a form strictly comparable with those 
of England or Scotland in the years preceding 1877, although 


n 


i, 
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) the totals appear to have been entered without qualification in the 


summary of the general returns. 


For Great Britain we have now 13 per cent. more horses than 


_ we had ten years ago; but while horses actually employed in agri- 


~ 


culture have only increased by some 2 per cent. in this period, 
unbroken and young horses and breeding mares are more numerous 
by half as many again. We have in Great Britain no less than 
147,000 more horses of this class than we had in 1870. No doubt 
this increase is due to the remunerative prices which prevailed for 
young horses, and to the foreign demand which has been noted. 
The development has been throughout steady and continuous, and 
it may be seen just as clearly in the years preceding the repeal of 
the horse duty as in those which followed 1874. 

It may at first sight strike the observer as somewhat curious 
that horsebreeding, as shown by this column of the official tables, 
shows its largest relative increase in the five eastern counties, which 
I have designated the first and most distinctively corn district of 
England. Since 1870 the increase in breeding mares and unbroken 


_ horses is 60 per cent, in this area, while the average of all England 


shows 49 per cent. increase. Scotland only of the other divisions, 
where arable land again predominates in the cultivated area, ap- 
proaches this percentage with an increase of 59: per cent. in its 
young horses and mares. 

The same phenomenon characterised the addition in the corn 
district of England in the shorter period, 1874-79, for in that time 
we find the percentage of increase is 33 per cent.; so that for every 
three unbroken horses or mares five years ago we have now 
four. 

There is, however, another matter to which I would like, under 
this head, to invite attention, and that is the tendency, in the more 
recent years, to add also to the number of horses employed in agri- 
cultural work. It would have been no matter of surprise if there had, 
on the contrary, been a falling off in this particular, which might 
have been set down to the use of steam machinery for cultivation ; 
and from 1870 to 1874 we did see such a falling off. From 
1874 to 1879 however the reverse process has been at work, and it 


is not so much in the corn growing as the less arable districts where 


this excess of horse power is now to be met with. In the first corn 
district the increase in farm horses is 3°8 per cent. since 1874, and 
in the whole arable half of England it is a little over 3°6 per 
cent., while in the grass districts it is very nearly 5 per cent., and 


in Wales, strangely enough, not far short of 6 per cent. :— 
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Number of Horses at Three Periods. 


[000’s omitted.] 


[ June, 




















1870. 1874. 1879. 
Used in iieeaesi: Used in aban Used in yes 
Agri- |} or, Total. | Agri- or Total. | Agri- or Total. - 
culture. ze oe culture.| B roed\ae culture. ieee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I. Corn district ..| 133, 35, 168,] 132, 42, 174; 111137, 56, 193, 
Il. ” 2645 63, 372,] 258, 74, 332,] 267, 90, 3575 
Arable district 807, 98, 495,} 399; 116, 506,] 404, 146, 550, 
Grass ete sat coset 359, | 124, 483,] 349, |] 152, 501,] 366, | 185, Ay: 
Hngland ’.......0:.0..-< FEO, aieee, 978,| 739, | 268, 1,007,] 770, |° 331,°> {i,rom 
W ales tu aie mba he 45, 116, 69, 54, 124, oie 63, 136, 
PCotland oy auinols- 139, 34, £731 ous, 45, 181,] 142, 54, 196, 
Great Britain ........ 966, | 301, |1,267,] 944, | 3867, |1,312,] 985, | 448, 11,433, 
Jreland y. shes ite. ic: = oe 474, — — 260.4 = 513, — 
Isle of Man and 3 : 9 9 ; 
Channel Islands % ee Os a ; 9» ip ; a 
United Kingdom..| — — 1,751, — — 1,780, — bas: 1,95*, 
Increase in Horses. 
(000’s omitted.] 
Increase since 1870. Increase since 1874. 
Hla aipuree? Let 
sed in orses Used in orses 
: : Total. 
Agriculture. | ° ee oe aes Agriculture. | ° pee 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber, | Cent.| ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. — 
I. Corn district | 4, | 3°0 | 21, | 60°0| 25, | 14°9 | 5, | 3°8 | 14, | 33°3 | 19,| 10°9 
II. ge Suslagta 27,1 42°9 | B30;-)) 9t24\ °9;,) 03%") 16,4.21°6 32a 
Arable district...) 7, | 18 | 48, | 49°o0| 55, | 11°1] 14, | 3°6 | 30, | 25°9 | 44,] 83 
Grass + 7, | 19 | 961, |'49°2 | 68,)) 14°71 | 17, | 4°o" | 38,°| 21°77 (OOF am 
Magland’ ie cscen<c 14, | 1°8 | 109, | 49°1 | 1238, | 12°6 | 31,°|.4*2 | 63, | 2375) O4ppeome 
"Wales tance 27728 185" 40°0 | 720,41 99°27) M401 6°83 9, |-16°91 1254 9677 
Scotlamdy) jaseatsstz. 3,2] ase yt 20) 68285) 235109323 be Ore) eas 9, | 20°0.| DA ass 
Great Britain ....| 19, | 2°0 | 147, | 48°8 | 166, | 13°1 | 41, °2 | 81, | 22°1 [121,| 972 
Ireland JasGxia: —|—|— | — | 39,]} 82} — | — | — {| — | 54] 11°8 
United Kingdom Ne ee ae 204, | 11°77] — | — | — | — |175,| 9°8 
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2. Cattle. 


The changes which have occurred in this branch of the farmer’s 
property are of considerable moment. At the present time there is 
but little short of 10 million head of cattle within the British Isles, 
that is to say, were they evenly spread over the United Kingdom, 
one ox, cow, or calf for every 7°8 acres of territory, or on the 
so-called cultivated area of the annual statistics, one for every 
4°7 acres returned. Computed for each hundred cultivated acres of 
crop, fallow, or grass the proportion of cattle varies, however, 
somewhat considerably. The subjoined tables, carrying, as in other 
instances in this paper, the investigations into somewhat closer 
areas than the official figures, exhibit the relative head of cattle 
reckoned in each hundred acres, both of the entire area and of the 
cultivated portion of each of the several sections of the country. 


Cattle per 100 Acres. 























1870. 1874. 1879. 
te 18 Ky 

Fer I0O x ones Per I00 hetts Per I0O oo 
100 Acres of 100 Acres of 100 Acres of 

Total Area. pene Total Area. ce Total Area. by yaoi 
I. Corn district 6°6 8°4 8°4 10°3 TS8" 9°5 
Li a 9°5 $203 Ls) T4'0 10°7 hee 
Arable district . 8°7 I1°2 10°S 13°0 9°9 12°3 
Grass fs Ss) eh FS 20°8 15°5 a28 15:0 zeit 
JOG ae 115 16°0 13:2 17°9 12°7 16°9 
INV RIOR! AL2:.. hoot.) 12°8 23°7 14°0 24°8 13°6 22:3 
BOOLIAN iessyesasscie see 53 23°4 5°9 2.5°2 5°6 23-0 
Great Britain ........ 9°5 17°8 108 19°6 10°3 18°3 
UGE GG I ae 18°2 24°3 19°8 26°I 19°5 26°5 
Isle of Man _.......:. 120 20°1 13:1 20°9 13°8 pe: 
BO ohana sev exveses 38°3 58'2 40:0 60°3* 38'3 56°7 
Guernsey, &e......... 35°2 58°9 35°7 59°6 35°4 614 
United Kingdom | 11:9 20°0 13°2 21°8 12°8 21°O 





* Returns for 1875, those for 1874 not being stated. 





The distribution of cattle on the total area of the different parts 
of the United Kingdom is remarkable. Omitting the cases of the 
Channel Islands (which I have given separately, as instances of 
the large percentage of stock kept), Ireland, it seems, bears off the 
palm with the highest ratio of cattle to her entire surface; the grass 
district of England and Wales coming next, while Scotland stands 
lowest in this particular, although occupying very nearly the 
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opposite position in respect of the cattle on its cultivated area. 
As the official tables do not give the ratio of stock to the whole 
acreage of the country, I have thought it might be useful to 
supplement their information by the above figures. 

Another point, which must not be overlooked in this connection, 
is the entire failure of our returns to give us, on account of the date 
at which they are collected, anything like the real head of stock 
often to be found in the corn counties. Although, therefore, the 
entire stock of the country at a given date appears, it is to a 
creat extent an accident that they appear where they do. A large 
portion of work of feeding cattle is done in winter in many corn 
counties. In Norfolk, for example, little or no summer stock is 
kept, aud there, as Mr. Clare Read pointed out lately before a 
parliamentary committee, three typical stockowners, interrogated 
as to the number of cattle held by them in December and the 
number returned in June, stated that they had 414 over 2 years 
old in winter, but only 98 when the return was made. 

These movements of cattle in the process of their manufacture 
into beef, from one county into another, and from Ireland into 
England, deprive the local apportionment of this branch of our 
live stock of much of its value. . 

Taking the figures as they stand, and bearing in mind that they 
are to a considerable extent modified by the circumstance I have 
mentioned, I should like to point out, as possibly helping to the 
solution of the problem sometimes discussed, whether more pasture 
will give us more stock, that in the grass districts of England the 
ten years now in review began with 208 cattle on every 1,000 
cultivated acres, and ended with no more than 211 on the same 
area, a far less relative development than the increase of from 84 to 
95 per 1,000 acres in the first corn district, 123 to 133 per 1,000 in 
the second corn district, or £12 to 122 per 1,000 in the arable 
counties generally. Taking, as is still better, the ratio of the stock 
to the constant total area at the beginning and end of the decade, 
it is clear that while the stock on the arable district has increased 
14 per cent., that on the grass land, with all the extension of 
pasture effected, has been but 8? per cent. per 100 acres. 

The absolute increase, with the rise up to 1874, and the subse- 
quent drop, is given in the tables which follow. There it may be 
noticed that there is an addition of 47,000 cattle or 17°2 per cent. 
to the stock of the first corn district in the ten years, and one of 
nearly 13 per cent. in the arable district generally where the process 
of conversion into pasture has been less marked. Everywhere else 
the increase has been relatively much smaller. In the western 
counties, Wales, and Ireland, where permanent pasture has more 
rapidly increased, the growth of stock has been from 6 to 83 per 
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cent. only. It is impossible within the limits of such a paper as 
this to touch on more than one or two of the suggestive points 
mooted by any analysis of our valuable yearly figures, but the 
proportion borne by the cows and breeding stock on our farms to 
the total head returned, and the large diversities in the ratio of 
young to old animals, are all matters which will repay those who 
have the time to make closer investigation. 

The distinct check which, after 1874, attended the growth of 
our cattle stocks in this country, must be held to have been largely 
due to the recent prevalence of disease, and the dread among 
breeders of the continued risk of foreign contagion. This cause 
of alarm is happily now to a great extent removed. The useful 
statute of 1878 has done much to clear our country of diseases 
which, though less alarming to the public, were far more injurious 
to the farmer than rinderpest itself; and the administration of the 
Act has been equally successful in checking the threatened invasion 
of meat-destroying diseases from America and elsewhere. If the 
same care is taken for the future, there seems no reason to doubt 
that a very large and considerable development might be effected 


in the quantity of home-bred stock maintained on British farms, _ 


while the figures I have quoted tend to show that such an increase 
of meat production need not depend on a great conversion of arable 
into pasture land. 


Number of Cattle at Three Periods. 
(000’s omitted.] 





Great Britain ....|2,162,/1,356, |1,885,|s,403,)2,274,|1,510, |2,342,| 6,125,)2,255,|1,405, |2,196, 
Pe 1,527,| 796, |1,474,|3,797,)1,490,| 911, (1,719 4,110,]1,465,| 840, |1,762, 


104 4h LB see 1G, Sit, Laie, 300. LO he Serena 


Treland 


Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands 


United Kingdom /3,705,'2,156, |3,374,|9,235.13,780,|2,426, |4,078,|10,283,13,736,)2,250, |3,975, 








1870. 1874. 1879. 
Other Catéle. Other Cattle. Other Cattle. 
Cows, 2 Years | Under Total. | Cows. 2 Years | Under Total. | Cows. 2 Years | Under 
and 2 and ) and Q 
upwards.| Years. upwards.| Years. upwards.| Years. 
































oy ay No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I. Corn district | 85,| 94, 94,| 273) 94, 120, | 180, 344) 91,) 106, | 128, 


















































II, a 375,| 293, | 826,) 994.) 400,) 335, | 422, 1,157,) 400, 317, | 394, 

Arable district ....| 460,) 387, | 420,|1,267] 494, 455, | 552,) 1,501,) 491) 423, | 517, 

Grass js 1,069, 591, | 830,)2,490,J1,120,] 651, |1,038,) 2,805,{1,114,| 610, | 974, 

Hgland ............ 1,529,| 978, |1,250,/3,757,J1,614,|1,106, |1,585,| 4,306,]1,605,/1,033, |1,491, 

SMIES—..........00.... 256,| 123, | 225,| 604) 264,! 125, | 276) 665,) 262,| 112, | 270, 

Seotland ............ 376,| 255, | 411,]1,042,) 396,] 279, | 481,] 1,155, 389,| 260, | 485, 
ai Se 2 ‘et ea ee = 
























































Total. 





No. 

320, 
Tih, 
1,431, 
2,698, 
415293 

644, 
1,084, 











5856, 
4,067, 


38, 


9,961, 
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Increase or Decrease of Cattle since 1870. 






































Number. [000’s omitted.] Percentage. 
Other Cattle. Other Cattle. 
Cows. rae Total. | Cows. Total. 
fda ie Bie Under ty ‘ 2 beers Under a 
Upwards.| 2 Years. Upwards. 2 Years. 

I. Corn district 6, 12; 29, 4%, (te Ware: 30°8 72, 
TI. a 25, 24, 68, | 117, 67 82. 19209 8 
Arable district ....| 31, 36, OF, Aon te 93 | 23 Litres 
Grass * ea: 19, | 144, | 208, 42 2d as 8°4 
MOTI PLAT cesassereh sees 76, tele be 2 eee 50 6, too 9°9 
WV GER ret saa idsslskeeok= 6, | —11, 45, 40, 2°3 8°g | 20°0 6°6 
Scotland .;,...<desves 13, e 24, | 42, 3°5 2,°O 58 | 4°0 
Great Britain........ 95, AG, | oO, 1 Aca, 44, 30 an tLO 8°4 
Ireland t1L.Giataved — 62, 44, 288, | 270, |-4°2 es 19°5 vie 
Isle of Man ........ — Ls 2, ce — 25°5 | 133 8°6 
United Kingdom 33, 94,01 DUO; 1927; 1:0 44 | 180 a9 








Decrease of Cattle since 1874. 





























Number. [000’s omitted.] Percentage. 
Other Cattle. Other Cattle. 
Cows. 9 y ear s | Under Total. | Cows. 2 Years | Under Total. 
an 
Upwards. | 2 Years. Upwards.| 2 Years. 

I. Corn district B, 14, ‘ie Bas ee Ee, 54 be avso 
Il. ” is 18, 28, 46, ao 5°4 6°6 4°0 
Arable district . 3; 325 35, 40, 0°6 wD 62 | 4°6 
Grass ‘ a 6, 4l, 60, | 107, 0°5 6°3 58 | 3°8 
aay Eos Raina A SP 43, DOs 1 ts 0°6 6°6 6:0 | 4° 
W alesis. ds 2, 13; 6, Bas 0°8 | 10°4 2°2 332, 
So tland situated a; 19, Ab Wa, af Vdt8 6°8 9°4 | 6'1 
Great Britain........ TOM ATOR, 146; | 2¥0,-|,' 0:8 4°O 62 | 474 
Treland un thtess 25, ot, | 43, 5 35 17 48 |42°5 1°3 


Isle of Man, &c..... — — pote -— ae ae cas a2 


a | a a | ee a | a | SS 


United Kingdom 44, .| 176, TO3 Meees; 1:2 bake} 2°5 34 





3. Sheep. 


The diminution in the sheep stock of the country is a feature 
pressed upon our attention in the annual returns. The tables 
appended to this section make some endeavour to discover if there is 
any marked local peculiarities in this reduction. 
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It must be specially noted that while compared with 1870 we 
have in the aggregate but little diminution of our flocks, the falling 
off when 1879 is contrasted with 1874 is much more serious. The 
aggregate flocks of the United Kingdom rose from 32,800,000 in 
1870, to 34,800,000 in 1874, and dropped again to 32,200,000 last 
year. Over the more recent period, and for the whole country, the 
reduction marked is 73 per cent. Ireland shows relatively a 
ereater falling off than any other section of the United Kingdom, 
unless we take the drop, of course on a very much smaller scale, 
in the flocks of the Isle of Man into account. So far as 
England herself is concerned, it is distinctly the corn and arable 
districts where the greatest loss of sheep is reported. This is 
quite what ought to be expected from the effect of the wet seasons on 
the corn-growing clays; and it is here that in the ten years, 1870-79, 
a material diminution is apparent. The Welsh sheep-farmers 
account for 6 per cent. larger flocks than at the beginning of the 
decade, and the grass district of England has about one-tenth per 
cent, more sheep than in 1870, while the arable district has 5 per 
cent. less. The figures as between 1874 and 1879 do not retain the 
same marked difference in this respect, though the falling off in this 
case is about 8 per cent. on the arable to 65 per cent. on the grass. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that we have practically no 
larger flocks now in those very districts of England where the 
permanent pasture is greater by 1,100,000 acres than it was ten 


















































































































































years ago. 
Number of Sheep at Three Periods. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1870. 1874. 1879. 
One Year One Yea | One Y 
ae Mest ged Total. ends a Total. ite ag A Total. 
Upwards. | 1 Year. Upwards. | 1 Year. Upwards. | | Year. 
No. i‘ No. No. No. . No. No. - No. . No. No. 
MeCorn district ....) 1,320,| 798,) 2,118) 1,314,| 873,| 2,187,) 1,210,| 790,} 2,000, 
Il. »” | 4,709,| 2,720,) 7,429] 4,739,| 2,895,) 7,634.) 4,384,| 2,662,) 7,046, 
Arable district ........ 6,029,| 3,518,) 9,547,| 6,053,| 3,768,| 9,821.) 5,594,| 3,452,) 9,046, 
Grass 99 CS winjeralnues 51974) 3,419, 95393, 6,389, 3,650, 10,039;} 539275 3,478, 9,400, 
OES 12,003,| 6,937,|18,940,] 12,442, | 7,418,|19,860,) 11,521, | 6,925,]18,446, 
es 1,892, SLD 2, 709,\| 2,11, 954,| 3,065.) 2,012, 861,| 2,873, 
BPOLIATAC. ......000-c0000.00s- 4,515,| 2,285,| 6,750,1 4,896,| 2,493,) 7,389.) 4,639,| 2,199,| 6,838, 
Great Britain............ 18,410, | 9,987,|28,397,) 19,449, |10,865,|30,314.] 18,172, | 9,985,/28,157, 
MEL Se coh f.ccacessss. 2,840, | 1,494.) 4,334, 2,857,| 1,581,) 4,438) 2,572,| 1,446,} 4,018, 
Isle of Man and ‘ 
Channel Islands ee a 55) 5% ous 87, 36, ae, 63, 
United Kingdom ....| 21,284, |11,502,|32,787,] 22,357, 12,482,|34,838,] 20,780, |11,458,|3 2,238, 
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Increase or Decrease of Sheep since 1870. 





Number. 

















[000’s omitted .] orcas. 
One Year One Year 
and Hed Total. rr id age Total. 
Upwards, 1 Year. Upwards. 1 Year. 
Inc. or dec.| Inc. or dec.! Inc. or dei! Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
I. Corn district ........ 10,4 coe Sy deere BEB dry 853/41 ice oO qe —agr6 
Li. TINS rere — 325, — 58, | — 383,] —'69 | —. 21 | — 5:2 
Arable district ........... — 435, — 66, | — 501,] — 772 | — 18 | — 52 
Cae wee eee ee — 47; +54,; + 47,] -— o8 | + 16 | + o71 
HON GIA es. B tase steeen te: — 482, —12,| —494,] — 40 | — 02 | — 2°6 
Wales. i. enesieieetas + 120, +46, | + 166,] + 62 | + 56 | + 671 
PICOLLETIG) a .csnntonvesvetes? + 124, — 36,| + 88,) + 27 | — 16 | + 13 
Great Britain ........... — 238, -— 2,) — 240, |] — 1°3 — — 08 
Drelavie 51.4: acucues-dareee —= 268; — 48, | — 316,] — 94 | — 32 | — 73 
Isle of Man and : é : 
Fore aerate Hess ede + 6,)) + - 8, } + 6 4.423°0.) 4 14% 
United Kingdom. ........ — 504, — 44,) — 548, | — 24 | — O44] — 19 











Decrease of Sheep since 1874. 























-VADUE: Percentage 
[000s omitted.] me 
One Year Under One Year Under 
and Total. and Total. 
Upwards. | 1 Year. Upwards. | 1 Year. 

I. Corn district ........ 104, 83, 187, 7°9 9°5 8°6 
II. - wel 355, 233, 588, 7s §°0 rie 
Arable district............ 459, 316, 7755 7°6 8°4, 7°9 
Grass cata E iy SenNED 462, Ly BF 639, 2, 48 6°5 
Hirigland ) 0s ccsssepscoeees 921, 493, 1,414, 74 66 ot 
PWRLES Ei rosnntee Betetane 99, 93, 192, az 9°7 6°3 
Deotland | | ccc. ccexebeessece i 294, £5 it es 11:6 7s 
Great Britain ............ 2773 880, 25154, 6°6 ake! yi 
DRED ee Ren cama TipWR 2.85, 135, 420, 100 85 9°5 
Isle of Man, &c. ........ re a, 24, 29°4 25:0 27°6 
United Kingdom ........ 1,5775 1,024, | 2,601, 75 8:2 vb 





VII.—Size of Farms. 


Although not a matter capable of being treated in the same 
way as the statistics of the growth or diminution of the crops or 
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stock of our farmers, the question of the size of our agricultural 
holdings generally is a matter now so much canvassed that I 
venture to submit some remarks on this topic. 

I have found some difficulty in arriving at any approximate 
statement of the distribution of holdings according to their size, as 
the returns on this subject vary both in the time and mode of their 
collection. We may be said to have two distinct sets of data, 
those furnished in some of the yearly agricultural returns, and 
those tabulated by the census commissioners in their general 
report for 1871. The agricultural returns provide information in 
somewhat different forms and at various periods, so that we have 
no complete record going down below 50 acres for all classes of 
holdings for any one year. 

The census collection of figures cannot however be resorted 
to for general purposes. Itis not gathered from the whole area 
of any one of the divisions of the United Kingdom. The tabu- 
lation has been made only for seventeen counties believed to be fairly 
and typically agricultural. These counties were Sussex, Hants, 
Berks, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Notts, 
Derby, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and the extra metropolitan parts of Kent and Surrey. For these 
areas it indeed distinguished certain particulars in all cases where 
the occupiers of land were technically viewed as farmers, and so far 
as these farmers filled up their returns. The several holdings were 
arranged in twenty-five groups, from those of under 5 acres to those 
of over 2,000 acres. As the report of the commissioners acknow- 
ledges, however, there were many instances in which the farmers 
did not give the particulars which by the householder’s schedule 
they were directed to do, and the interpretation also of a “ farmer” 
according to the census classification is very distinctly narrower 
than the more general designation of “occupier of land.” The 
average size of an Hnglish holding according to the Census Com- 
missioners was 152 acres—a figure lately contrasted by our Presi- 
dent with the not dissimilar dimensions of American farms ; 
according to the agricultural returns an average holding was little 
more than one-third as great, or 57 acres. ‘The entire divergence 
between the two sets of figures, the census and the agricultural 
returns, is very puzzling to any inquirer into the distribution of our 
land and the size of our holdings, who happens to overlook these 
distinctions. I cannot perhaps do better than illustrate here in 
the case of one or two counties the entirely different results of 
the two calculations. I take as typical the large and important 
agricultural county of Lincoln and its small neighbour the county 
of Rutland. The following table shows the figures for Lincoln- 
shire :— 

x2 
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Census Returns. Extent of Farms. Agricultural Returns. 

No. No. 

570 Not exceeding 5 acres _.... 9,287 
2,437 BLO 20 BCPOs stat bs ce 5,145 
1,993 ZO SRS MG, LA 5,274 
1,439 CO, MEOO Shes Wrestvn, tiger 2,181 
3,237 FQ 5. FOC Mi gaa We Pavareercod 3,705 

311 ADOVE BOO Mi Gyo esiceneceeezen 398 

106 Acreage not stated... — 
10,093 PORSL gome ata tore ak 25,990 





Taking another sample in the case of a county where the area 
and number of farmers is small, the same altogether different 
reading is obtained. In Rutland thus we have :— 

















Census Returns. Extent of Farms. Agricultural Returns. 
No. No. 
10 Not exceeding 5 acres........ 551 
61 BAL DO CEOS Veena ssn senose’ 173 
107 BOTS UNCC TER ay tonecctetbade 226 
102 Od TOES emits dopuiees 139 
236 TOO. 5OOl oye) ones aeemieaten 262 
10 Ver EOOF A eee 11 
12 Acreage not stated ch bbe _— 
538 A Ree Sb cea taper tovea Moe, 1,362 





Not only therefore does it appear that the census returns 
altogether omit numerous small occupancies, probably in no case 
going down to the quarter-acre limit of the agricultural returns, but 
all through the scale the agricultural returns are much the more 
exhaustive of the two. Between 20 and 50 acres they account for 
double the number of holdings, and between 50 and 100 acres for 
at least a third as many more as appear in the census figures. These 
differences seem to be greater than can be accounted for simply on 
the hypothesis that Lincolnshire farmers to the number of 1,445, or 
Rutland men to the number of 89, declined to make the necessary 
statements in the census schedule, that very small plots are not 
considered technically “‘ farms,” that the entire occupation of each 
man, and not, as in the agricultural returns, the separate holdings 
he may cultivate, are given, or even by the consideration that land 
occupied by persons having other professions than farming is dis- 
regarded in the census statement. No doubt a very large share 
of the discrepancy is accounted for by these diversities, but their 
existence, and the otherwise defective nature of the census tabula- 
tion, leads me to revert entirely to the agricultural returns for such 
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information as may be required for the purpose of this paper 
respecting the size of agricultural holdings. 

I cannot do so, however, without inviting the attention of this 
Society to the very great desirability of securing at the approaching 
census some distinct understanding and correlation between the 
data gathered by the enumerators, and that furnished periodically 
by the Board of Trade. It is true a committee of our Council has 
directed attention to the advantage of securing contemporaneously 
with the census a more than usually exhaustive series of agricul- 
tural returns in 1881. As however unusual interest attaches in 
the minds of many persons at this time to the question of the size 
of farms, I would throw out the suggestion that either by means 
of the census machinery, or in connection with the agricultural 
returns for the same year, a complete statement should be furnished 
showing the size of all holdings in all parts of the country, and 
where two or more are cultivated together this also might be stated. 
That these facts are already furnished for Ireland, where in 1878 
there were 579,399 holdings in the hands of 531,422 occupiers, 
ought I think to make us hesitate to pronounce the task one 
impossible in Great Britain, while of its value for many purposes 
there can be little doubt. 


VIUll.—Number and Acreage of Holdings. 


It is necessary to explain how the figures are obtained which I 
have attributed to the agricultural returns in the two counties just 
mentioned, and hereafter in the general approximate classification I 
propose to attempt. I find that in 1870, the agricultural blue book 
obtained and tabulated the numbers of each class of holdings in 
each division and county of Great Britain in the following classes, 
‘“‘not exceeding 5 acres,” ‘“‘from 5 to 20 acres,” “from 20 to 50,” 
“from 50 to 100,” and “ above 100 acres,” giving at the same time 
the percentage of holdings not exceeding 20 acres, between 20 and 
100 acres, and above 100 acres. 

The results obtained expressed in thousands, were these :— 


Number of Holdings. 
[000’s omitted.] 


























England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
Not exceeding 5 acres............ 102, ai; 23; 136, 
Bt G20 > 55:1 Veodoosanseos IIT, ibe 22, 150, 
BDO) yy ceasvscecsa, 63, 13, 11, 87, 
HSS Tc RSE eee 46, 9, 9 64, 
Above 100 acres ....cc..ccsceeeees a1, io; 14, 92, 











iid nadacvaes 393, 57, 79; 529, 
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While the percentages given showed that 54 per cent. of the 
holdings in England, 49 per cent. of those in Wales, 57 per cent. 
of those in Scotland, and 54 per cent. for Great Britain as a whole 
did not exceed 20 acres. Holdings between 20 and 100 acres formed 
in England 28,in Wales 38, in Scotland 25, andin Great Britain 28 
per cent. of the entire number recorded, leaving the larger farms 
above the 100 acre limit to represent in England, Scotland, and 
Great Britain, 18 per cent. and in Wales 13 per cent. of the 
returned total. 

Acreage was not, however, returned in this tabulation, though 
appended to it appears an estimate of the probable acreage in each 
class of holdings. This estimate was subsequently, on fuller data 
being obtained, found to be inaccurate. I have not therefore 
ventured to rely on it, or indeed on these earliest official statements, _ 
for the tables I venture to construct. 

In the following year, 1871, we had given us a return of the 
number and actual acreage of all holdings below 20 acres, with 
additional information detailing the character of the cultivation 
of these holdings, their pasture and arable land, and the live stock 
kept upon them. A further step was taken in 1872, when we had 
presented to view the above, and even more detailed particulars for 
one class of the section of our smaller holdings, those whose sizes 
ran from one-quarter of an acre to an acre, and from that limit 
to 5 acres inclusive. This process revealed a larger number of 
these small areas than had been up to that time suspected. A 
number of allotments were also embraced in these totals, amounting 
indeed to 49,000 holdings, or about two-thirds of the entire number 
of holdings of from a quarter to t acre in extent. It was intimated, 
however, that this was much below the real number of allotments 
actually existing; and accordingly, in 1873, a special return of 
allotments was furnished embracing both these and others. It then 
appeared that 242,000 garden allotments, without reckoning the 
numerous gardens surrounding the houses of labourers or artisans, 
existed in Hngland; while Wales and Scotland between them made 
up 3,800 more of such small holdings. 

Leaving for the present the interesting but separate subject of 
the geographical distribution of these allotments, we have last of 
all available the valuable analysis of the size of agricultural 
holdings supplied in the returns for 1875. There we have for six 
groups of occupations—those not exceeding 50 acres, those from 
50 to 100, from 100 to 300, from 300 to 500, and from 500 to 1,000, 
and above 1,000 acres—the statistics, county by county, of their 
number, acreage, and live stock at the above date. 

Making use of the most recent of the above statements, I 
have endeavoured to tabulate in one form the information thus 
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obtainable. Owing to discrepancies which I have been unable to 
reconcile in particular counties, this table cannot be completed in 
detail, but assuming that, roughly speaking, any irregularity in the 
structure of the several returns, and in the varying numbers 
accounted for in different years, will not very greatly affect the 
totals, 1 venture to submit the following approximate classification 
of the number and acreage of several distinctive classes of agri- 
cultural holdings in the great divisions of the United Kingdom :— 


of British Agriculture, 1870-79. 



























































Number of Holdings. 

England. Wales. Scotland. Treland. 
Not exceeding 1 acre ............ 67,422 1,103 1,319 51,221 
COME OLPCTOR? recs thhhbesvoosinenses 93,148 10,041 21,091 66,359 

IE ate des Ladaviwancs evennevsietives 50,895 15,390 PS \ 
BEL ys | a ncsuphadctpnceseodvasee 82,004 18,627 12,390 873,782 
Total 50 acres and under 293,469 40,161 56,311 491,362 
Be) L00 ACES. 3.4.55.002.005-55. 44,842 9,656 9,878 56,138 
NEM), Ding yan veetenvivewnces aps 69,695 7,749 13,790 30,347 
0 ee eee eet 4,334 94, 817 1,552 
“Lg ai datea tied sake eel 4125340 57,660 80,796 579,399 








The total number of returns is that given in 1878 for Ireland, 
Assuming, however, that the 
percentages now would not materially differ from those resulting 
from the above table, it is interesting to note what ratio the small 
holdings bear to the total number of those accounted for. 


and in 1875 for the other columns. 


Percentage of Holdings. 















































England. Wales. Scotland. Treland. 
Not exceeding 1 acre ............ 16 2 a 9 
WS BOYOS ©. 2.000. fecscessseaveee 23 0 26 11 
0, SS FE 2 2 27 27 } 65 
se CA a 20 24 15 
Total 50 acres and under .... 41 70 79 85 
50 to 100 acres ou... cece Il 1% 12 10 
0 A 17 13 17 5 
SC ee I fare I = 
100 1 ibe 100 





The Irish figures from 5 to 50 acres are grouped in one class, 
the mode of division not allowing of the same classes to be stated 
as for England. By far the larger portion of this 65 per cent. are, 
however, under 30 acres; and perhaps one of the most striking 
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features of such a table is that in the very smallest class of occu- 
pations England has the largest share. 

The relative acreage of the several classes of holdings is perhaps 
quite as interesting as the numbers of each class, and in the same 
summary form it may approximately be given thus, omitting, as I 
have here to do, the case of Ireland :— 


Acreage of Holdings. 
(000’s omitted.} 
























































England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
Not exceeding 5 acres............ 288, al, 46, 395, 

5 £0 20 acres 4.2.2 Rede 1,120, L72, 27s 1,502, 
DU oe COW ks, < “Lon. kage i di cke ar s Bitz, 429, 380, 2,961, 
Total 50 acres and under .... a 65C; 632, 666, 4,848, 

5040 100 crest core cee 35259, 699, 698, 4,656, 
LOO DOORS, Pc ten itt rec dests 14,245, 1,299, 2710, 18,254, 
Over a0 "s, hee ake ste: 3,086, 67, 53 7a> 3,690, 

24,140, 2,697, 4,611, 31,448, 





In this table, as in the last, I rely for the data in the last four 
scales on the official totals of 1875, and on the facts to be gathered 
from earlier returns for the smaller plots, the cultivated acreage 
for 1875 being that distributed. The percentages of this distribu- 
tion show :— 


Percentage of Acreage. 





















































England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 

Not exceeding 5 acres............ I i 2 1 
DLO, 20 BETES iis. doccseenoncseres bene 5 6 4 5 
ZO cocky gM eect teeters Aces 9 16 8 8) 
Total 50 acres and under .... 15 23 14 15 
50:to 900 aeres Ws... 14 26 15 15 
LOO 2 DOO ale sete, 59 48 59 58 
Ver DO ab eaetaiessan essen 12 3 ‘2 12 
100 100 100 100 





IT have not been able to work out similar statements for the 
arable and grass districts of England respectively, on account of 
the uncertainty of some of the figures in the smaller classes of 
holdings. In the larger classes this is possible, and on the same 
data it would appear that the number of holdings is thus appor- 
tioned :— 
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o Acres t to 500 O 
aia unger a ectek brates, 500 werent Total. 

I. Corn district. ........ 31,278 5,048 9,207 899 46,432 
aT; Te crecs.cee 81,679 11,106 22,561 2,202 117,548 
Arable district ............ 5125957 16,154 31,768 3,101 163,980 
Grass 5 loiee aren aie 180,512 28,688 37,929 1,233 248,360 
PLATA oe 508.0053 eaves 063 293,469 44,842 69,695 4,334 412,340 











The percentages of the number of these holdings respectively 


were thus :— 





ooeccese 


Cecceesevere 


3) 


Coceoeeesesocscivece 


50 Acres 
and under. 














50 to 100 
Acres. 








100 to 500 
Acres. 








Over 

















500 Acres, oe 
2 10O0 

2 ICO 

2 100 

— 100 

1 100 


The acreage in 1875 of the various classes of holdings, which 
it must be remembered slightly differs from the acreage of 1879, 
was also thus distributed :— 





eeeseece 


I. Corn district 
ye 


ereeeeee 


39 


Arable district 
Grass 


eee eeevoree 


Peesereeoses 


9) 


Coe eerseeroessseees 


50 Acres 
and under. 








50 to 100 
Acres. 








363, 
810, 








1,173, 
2,086, 


3,259, 





100 to 500 
Acres. 





1,986, 
4,952, 





6,938, 
753075 











14,2455 


Above 500 























Acres. Total. 
648, 353495 
1,572, 8,253, 
2,220, 11,602, 
866, 1235385 
3,086, 2.45140, 





While, if we wish to see the relative proportions of the separate 
- classes to the total of each area, the percentages of acreage appear 


to be these :— 





teeeeres 


Ooeeeeee 


eee eeeereees 


Oo eeeeee wee 


»? 


Pe eeereeereeresesees 


50 Acres 
and under. 








50 to 100 
Acres. 


ah 
10 


10 
17 





14 


Ioo to 500 
Acres. 

















Above 500 








eres. Total. 
19 100 
19 100 
19 100 
# 100 
12 100 
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From such statements as these it is at least apparent that the 
small holdings in the corn districts form a relatively smaller ratio 
of the whole, and occupy a still more distinctly smaller relative 
area than those of the grass region generally, nearly one-fifth of 
the surface of the western grass counties being broken up into 
holdings of 50 acres or less. Of the larger holdings, 21 per cent. 
altogether in the arable district exceed 100 acres, and occupy 
79 per cent. of its area, while in the grass district only 15 per cent. 
of the holdings attain these dimensions, the area so appropriated 
being 65 per cent. of the total surface. 

The average size of an English holding is given in 1875 as 
57 acres. But in the corn counties of the first district it is as high _ 
as 72 acres; in the second corn district, 70 acres; while in the 
erass district generally it is little over 50 acres. The counties — 
vary, however, somewhat irregularly in their average size of 
holding. With the exception of Middlesex and Cornwall, where 
the average holding is 38 acres, the counties showing a less average 
acreage than 40 acres lie in a single group, viz., Lancaster, Cheshire, 
Derby, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. On the other hand, 
Northumberland at one extremity of the kingdom has an average 
of 122 acres per holding, while Wilts, in the south, comes next with 
g5 acres. Oxford, Suffolk, and Berkshire stand next in order, and 
all exceeding 80 acres. Lincolnshire, where many large farms are 
met with, has its average reduced to the ordinary level by the small 
cultivators of the soil for which the isle of Axholme, and one or 
two other special districts, is remarkable. 


IX.—Changes in Rent. 


Although there are many topics I must omit from a hasty 
survey of the agricultural situation, I may claim space for an 
attempt to discover, from such official sources as may be got at, 
whether any, and what, changes occurred in the rent of land 
during the period now under review, and if different localities were 
differently affected in this particular. I believe those who have looked 
closely into this subject will agree with me that the gross assessment 
to Schedule B of the income tax is perhaps the nearest approach 
we have to a record of agricultural rent, and although the data 
which would discriminate between one district of the country and 
another is not yet available for the precise years 1870-79, it so 
happens that by the aid of two separate returns, and with the 
adjustment of a few very simple calculations, it is possible to 
construct a schedule of rental, county by county, for each of the 
official years 1868.69 and 1877-78—the beginning and end of the 
nearest decade to that I am now dealing with. For the counties of 
the first and second corn districts I have given this schedule, with the 
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percentage of increase in the appendix. For Ireland I have had to 
take the figures from the “ Land” portion of Schedule A, since in 
that country at the earlier year a practice wholly different from the 
present prevailed in the case of Schedule B—net figures only and 
not gross being recorded—so that to the unwary investigator of the 
official tables, it would seem as if the rent of Irish farms sprang in 
one year from 2,897,000l. to 9,235,000/., a change in the mode of 
statement only which is not always borne in mind when the series 
of totals of Schedule B are iooked at: while the wide range 
between the gross and the net figures tells its tale of the smallness 
of Irish farms. 

The following table approximately shows the changes which 
have taken place :— 


Rent of Land. 
(000’s omitted.] 














































































































1878. 1869. Increase. Increase. 

£ £ £ Per ent. 
I. Corn district ........ 6,830, 6,387; 443, 6"9 
ine “Ao. ie ee 17,069, £59015 1,278, 8°r 
Arable district ...... ..... 23,899, Boo; Lyra ® 4°83 
Grass «abate are 24,492, 22}9325 1,760, 4°8 
0 48,391, 44,910, 3,481, inte: 
[OU el hi 3,175, 2,810, 365, 13°0 
os la Se 7,670, 9219; 458, 6°3 
Great Britain ............ 59,236, 54,9375 4,299, 7°8 
OAs (ie 9,938, 6,202; 736, 8°o 
69,174, 64,139, 5,035, 7°9 





The curious similarity in the totals of the apparent rent of the 
arable and grass divisions of England will be noted here, but 
contrasted with the larger area of the grass region indicates the 
greater value of the corn land district. In no division it appears 
has the rent of land increased except in Wales by as much as 


I per cent. per annum, and the percentage of growth in each 


district with this exception is very nearly uniform. In Scotland, 
where Mr. Caird lately noticed the largest relative increase over 
a longer period of successive years, the latest ten years’ growth is 
less than elsewhere. In the five counties of the first corn district 
the rate of development is the lowest of the sections of Hngland. 
Although in the second corn district the average advance is larger, 
there are individual counties, such as Notts, where the increase is 
Scarce 2 per cent., Rutland, where it is but 3 per cent., and North- 
ampton, where it does not reach 4 per cent. The growth of rent in 
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the second corn district is of course affected by abnormal advances 
in suburban areas such as the 124 per cent. rise in Middlesex, while 
the fact that rent, so far as indicated by Schedule B, in the four 
southern counties of Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, has risen 
from 11 to 12% per cent. in this period deserves attention. Some 
considerable portion of this rise, as indeed of all apparent increases 
in the income tax returns, is due rather to closer assessment than to 
really enhanced values, and contrasted with any other property, the 
rise in rent has been exceedingly small on the whole. What the 
figures of a later return would show in these days of general reduc- 
tions may be easily conjectured. There can be little question that 
at least the ten years’ advance and probably much more has by this 
time been blotted out. 


X.—Summary. 


The length to which the very wide subject I have treated has 
grown permits but the briefest recapitulation of the conclusions 
arrived at by a ten years’ survey of the statistics of British agri- 
culture. 

I have been precluded from entering on many incidental 
questions on which I at one time hoped to be able to touch. The 
question of the yearly produce of our farms in corn and meat, in 
wool and dairy produce, and the vast changes in the quantities and 
values obtained in recent years, I must perforce omit; the distribu- 
tion of the population employed in agriculture may perhaps 
fittingly be deferred till we have another census, and one perhaps 
more exhaustively correct in this particular than I fear was the 
last. It would have been instructive to have been able to have 
compared with the figures as to the distribution of farm crops 
some estimate of the yields of the several cereals in the belts into 
which England has been divided; but to have attempted this would 
have protracted my tables beyond all reasonable limits. I may 
be allowed, nevertheless, in passing, to notice here that according to 
certain data furnished ten years ago, by practical farmers to the 
columns of the “Chamber of Agriculture Journal,” the diversity 
in results would prove quite as striking as in the allocation of the 
crops themselves. J might have shown that while the average 
wheat crop in such counties as Cambridge or Essex within my 
Jirst corn district, stands as high as 33 bushels to the acre, in the 
second corn district, as in Berks and Rutland, little over 31 bushels 
could be looked for, while in the western counties of the grass 
district, such as Devon, no more than 214 bushels may be looked ou 
as acrop. Similarly barley might have been shown to vary from 
over 39 bushels in Lincolnshire in the east, to 31 bushels in Here- 
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ford in the west, and oats from the six or seven quarters of the 
eastern fens to barely four in the thinner soil of Devon. 

The time at my disposal also forbids the extension of my paper 
in one direction originally contemplated, by which I had hoped to 
increase its interest, by including the opinions of practical residents 
in the several divisions of the country selected for comparison on 
the local explanation of the changes officially noted. 

Glancing, however, at what has been attempted, rather than at 
what has been omitted, I have endeavoured to suggest a different 
classification of areas for the purposes of noting results and 
changes than has been usually employed. 

I have tried to indicate the varied share of pasture and arable 
land now and ten years ago in different sections of the United 
Kingdom, and the localities where the chief alterations have been 
brought about. 

An addition of 1,260,000 acres to the cultivated area, meaning 
by that term all crop land, fallow and permanent grass, has been 
noted, and the practical acquisition of an equivalent area in grass 
alone has been pointed out, while besides this the throwing of one- 
half million acres of arable land in England, and another half 
million acres of arable land in Ireland into pasture has been made 
apparent. 

The several changes involving the growing of 717,000 acres less 
of wheat, 310,000 acres more of barley, and 473,000 acres less of 
oats—the last alteration occurring chiefly in Ireland—have been 
indicated. 

The material and satisfactory increase in. the number:of our 
horses, the very varied density of the cattle stocking of the country, 
and the greater relative increase in the cattle of the arable than of 
the grass counties, has been shown, as well as the nature of the 
fluctuations and the recent drop in the numbers of our flocks. 

Lastly, I have collected, from the various records of the ten 
years before us, such data as I thought might help future discus- 
sions on the probable size of agricultural holdings in different parts 
of the United Kingdom, and have suggested that on the occasion of 
the coming census we ought to obtain more thorough and accurate 
data, at least under this particular head. My imperfect notes of the 
salient agricultural changes of the decade have been closed with an 
inquiry into the approximate movement of agricultural rents in 
different parts of the country. This investigation revealed a 
distinctly smaller growth of rent than formerly, although from the 
data at my command the calculation stops short in 1878, so that it 
could not take account of the great depreciation that has followed 
the long series of agricultural disasters, which culminated in 1879, 

_ in a time of unprecedented loss to British landowners and farmers. 
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APPENDIX. 


TaBiE I.—Fngland. 





Percentage of Entire Area Returned as Cultivated in 








Counties. 
1870. 1879. Béreentage of Te 
Area. 
TWeTEORUET ysis. ueesacereneerve 89°7 92°5 2°8 
Cara brid ae: teascsscrcntssiecss 89°9 92°3 cae 
Ma tlaqed iy. Miaewapeen 86°7 91°4 4°7 
MAOMNECON 4 ccdervecsssaon- 87°6 91°3 3°7 
CP SPOPAN a Sheeatte rth owen te 86°7 88'9 2°2 
Northampton ....:1.....00.. 86°4 88°8 2°4 
Bediondy went asdeebiw-s 86°74 88'3 1°9 
BOY S168 7 setorescctan ovegercarcos’ 84°1 87°6 35 
PVE US Meee eeritcnteceset octet st 8571 86°7 1'6 
Bucks Owe .wae..wes 85°3 86°6 1°3 
WY GP WICK co eee eumiecrnacnres 83°4 86°1 2°47 
IN GtLINg 1a Y poaises eesr cs 83°9 85°3 1'4 
Worcester .......cccccccenneee 48°8 842 54 
Toine@ola © seyiesh cai. -eeeetee 81°7 84°1 24 
MTOPSHINC x. cordencens sce 49°4 83°'8 4°4 
Berks Aeon Meas 81°7 83°6 '9 
ork Hoa) vets. 80°3 83'6 3°3 
lerefatd 4. tccyeouectedd 99°5 82°9 24. 
DUAIEOTO. | cnevigecyrascaceeness 98°4 oly 32°5 
PIUELOUR Acca c a eeeeee ee 481 81°8 gy 
Gloucester .......ccccceceee 801 81:0 o'y 
Somerset .,,.css-ce-ncesteesss 45 *5 81:0 a 
INOPEOLE icici. 44° 79°7. 24 
Fissex, GR. Oe..5 1h. ass 78°6 3°3 
PR ee eee he RE 74°0 776 3°6 
DOraOt ee cesta asters 424 Ee 4°7 
Chester’ (Rue eae 41°9 75'8 3°9 
KRenty i iwiakielac echaty: e179 73°6 I°9 
BUIRGON aucicseuruiat kl Rassias 68°2 71:3 3°9 
TY OPK S NY ive cuerureceree es 66°5 68°9 pk 
DEVON, diab dete 61°3 68°5 9a 
FANGS. acc tnvsietever epee es 66°2 68°5 2°43 
Middlesex, ...cadessccnaterw 61°I 65:2 4'1 
Moniiouth 22a 60°2 64:7 4°5 
ariohstor | .)4.3..iine ne ty G60°0 64°3 4°3 
EN corte eh ae 62°3 64:0 14 
COT WELL, vcewcutesess asSgnctee 56°6 62°9 6°3 
SEV v. erevecentnyerenns isos 69°71 62°0 2°9 
Wawk.tN lk. Dial 4.:. doh 58°8 617 2°9 
Crm berland «6 scapes... 54°1 58°9 4°8 
Northumberland _........ 51°8 54°1 a3 
Westmoreland ............ 452 49-0 3°8 
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TaBiE II.—Changes in Acreage of Corn Crops in First Corn District. 


[000’s omitted.] 







































































Wheat. Barley. 
Counties. 

In- De- In- De- 

1870. | 1879. ieee eae 1870. | 1879. Ree fee 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Cambridge ................ 1380, | 118,} — 32, oF, 22s hielay — 
NN occ ssacscroosnnsnoes 184, | 162, — 22, 106, | 131, 25, ane 
TU ee 46, 43, | — 2 22, 24, 5, a 
PNOTLOIR oo. ceescenserereeees 194, | 179,| — 15, be 194," °209; 1 135 — 
Se 147, | 135,| — Ea; (hi 140, | 163, | 23, —_ 
PEIGREE 4 otdesuas-000:5 O11) G37,5|) = 64, 602, | 83, — 
Oats. All Corn Crops.* 
Counties. 

1870.| 1879.| _I»- De- | 1870.| 1879.| 1n- De- 

crease, crease. crease. crease. 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Cambridge ................ 38, cer — 6, 262,| 254,) — 8, 
ae 45, 35) — 10, 410,| 396,| — 14, 
eos 5s,c.ss0ceus0s. 12, Nig — 25 100, 97> ar 35 
eo) 34, 28, — 6, 457,| 447,| — 10, 
PGES) fol. o.escesccoes.- 17, 15, — 25 877; |. 3835 6, a 
SRE Say. bactahssuees 146, | 120, — 26, 11,606, | 1,577, Cyt Paes 
accel 

Net 29, 








* Including beans, peas, &c. 
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TasLe ITIl.—Changes in Acreage of Corn Crops in Second Corn District. 


[000s omitted.] 








































































































Wheat. Barley. 
Counties. 
1870. | 1879. ne ee 1870. | 1879. Beceen mea 

Tal ee i | ar ee en 11941. 089,11 “i= 830, 1066) | 284, 1 es en ee 
PI CO1I "by. ss<dsccabe aeons 310, ! 247,/ — 63, | 149; | 210, 70, hs 
INGEGS Sia aso necscarscessent 73, 60, | — 12, 50, fe, 5, ae 
OAT seo ches sonksencan: 10, 9,|/ — re thy T2, 1 = 
Northampton............. 79, 68, | — 14, 55, 64, 9, ie. 
Bearord ess scccs. 53, 47; aay 6, Bl, 36, 5, Le 
TL6rts. hs eed: 61, 59,| — a5 47, 49, 2, peal 
Buckshe ee: kets 57, 51,| — 6, 31, 2, 1s 
COSTOVIE achat 62, 55,| — om 54, 59; 5, Hs. 
MS EDKG Voecesncktissesenhe 61, 55,| — 6, 40, 44, 4, des 
WHELES MB sitar. hea ewrears 98, 87, — FX} 68, 42, 4, fake 
Hants Percters tate: Li Loa P90, — it; 65, 66, ib io 
SASS hsiviys-seeerecetaer «- 100, 89,} — 1a; 25, 24, — i 
SUYTOY Beskecsssiecrs doves rs 43, 38, | — 5) 19, 19, — — 
TONE Te at eee 110, 89, — zi; 44, Be, 11, seen 
Middlesex :c....p-.s0 9, = a; 2, 4 1 Eee: 

We 3 Ra pre. ancy 1,356, |1,150, | —= *| 206, | 747, | 893, | 146, e 

Oats. All Corn Crops.* 
Counties. 
1870. | 1879. ak eae 1870. | 1879. ee fie: e. 

OPK, Bis By i siveseodeue vo. 79, 4,, — 279,274 hb eee s 
DANCOL ace osc entorers 106, 94, — "2, 617, | 620, 3: — 
NOLES Sc rassyeed eect 21, 22, 4: — 166, | 153, | — 13: 
BeOGlANe jog eeectsmee 4, 35 — % 26, 74 Sy pe — 
Northampton ............ 20, 18, — Zs 183, | 174,| — 9) 
DBeGdiord. We sesi ek ay 10, 9; — i, 120, a eis, — 6, 
Uo) (bel eee ae eee 26, 26, — — 151, || 146, | — B, 
Bucks biive tiene: 24, 26, 2, — 137, | 129, :|- = 8, 
CO Rion d prst ci aiahsatotoes 24, 24, os — 164, || 160, |) — 4; 
Berks oi toyosstodeowereaut 27, 2G, caress 1, (4149, 1-145, 1 — 4; 
CVV TES so ccaesesdiiastace- tree 33, an 2) == 222, | 212, | — 10, 
TANG W wescaractrscdisstarss 65, 65, — -- 260, | 248, — 12, 
MIUIABOX sevdsobeenssicyeveevien 64, 64, | — — | 213, } 198, | — ey 
PUNTO Vins tesavinis pan tecs 24, 25 i} — 98, 92, | — 6, 
TBR R TRA cy: shames twanvias 54, 48, — 6, 252, 234. a 21, 
INI TOROBES Chicas ccaeaone 5, 5, — — 10; 18, | — a5 

Potal B.Aswssdesss 582, | 569, | 10, 23, 18,056, |2,944, 3, 116, 





* Inciuding beans, peas, &c. 
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Taste IV.—Changes in Acreage of Corn Crops in Grass District. 
(000’s omitted.] 
































Wheat. Barley 
1870. 1879. eee cone 1870 1879 heat eae 

Northumberland ....J 39, | 23, | — 16, 37, 43, 6, — 
Cumberland ............ 25, | 16, — 9; as ; —— cy 
OUTS) a ee 42, 3%, — Lis 16, ai, 5, — 
Westmoreland ........ 2, 1 —- I, 4, 33 — Tr; 
Sa Sa (Le Se — BAe 64, 84, 20, — 
SOT a Gt a 101, | 76, — 28; ZA; $3, 12, — 
PACBELCT ....nsecenees.-: oT, 28, — 9, 10, vip 2, — 
MPMOBTLIES 6..0....c00ss00cc0- 34, | 25, — 9, 5, 4y — I, 
FO Soe bos, — 9, FG, te. — t 
BIC OSDOL oo 0....corecnseseess A8, 34, co 14, 31, 255 4, — 
2 54, | 44, = LO, 33, 30, oe a 
BIFOPSHITOE «...........00+. 84, 67, — ee 55, 59, 4, — 
ME OECLOLC ....0-0:0.+000000+- 60, 49, — Foe 24, 2 Oe 2, — 
My Orcester ..............-. G7, | &8; -— pes 20, aa, a —= 
MOOV DCKC <....es.005.o0e00. 78, | 60, oo LS, fanz, 39; i. _ 
Gloucester ............... 95, Sas oo 14, 44,, 46, 2, — 
MIONMOULtN ........0..0+.- 21, 16, — ae 12. 1, — ii 
PPETINEYECL ...0.0..c000000000, "3, 61, — 12; 37, ve, — — 
a 47, | 40, — ve 42, 2s — — 
ha 123, 107; — 16, 84, vA — 9, 
MPOFO Wall ..........0c..0000:. 53, 43, —_ 10, 53, 54, ve oo 

L191 O32; — | 259, |, 698, | 741, 62, 19, 

Oats. All Corn Crops. 





SOW IST ee) ctr isi0.| 1879. )s ks | Es 


crease. | Crease. crease. | crease. 


























Northumberland ....| 68, fi — 1h 154.) 129,) — 25, 








Cumberland_............ Flee 69, — 8, 115, OAy toca 21, 
PT ...<4.0...-.-00: 40, 34, — 6, 105, 90). i 15, 
Westmoreland _........ ive 16, — Fe 23, 14 FSP ha 4, 
RSIS EUs .:-.2.00.0%0.0+- 68, 66, — ye 2205) i %10y|, << Res 
ae 56, op 1, — 250,| 231,) — 19, 
Lancaster ............00. 53, 53, | — — 106, O0 teas 8, 
CROSHILG 5,...21000c-2000.050- 48, 45) — 35 93, te 14, 
SS Se 29, 25, — 4, 81, SA een 16, 
Iseicester ...................- 21, 21, — — 1 Bie 63; | — 19, 
st) 31, 29, = 2) 127, | 109, 5° —= 18, 
Shropshire ................ 26, °F 028) ), I, 178, | 160,) — 18, 
BPOLOLOL. (3....0:..-.0000000. 12, ie 2, es EIOD 8054 7) 
Myorcester: ................ z 9, 2, — ee ee 2 oe 12, 
OOS) 15, 18, 3; — eOH 5335 ae 23, 
Gloucester... 16, 19, B; — 184, | 166, | — 18, 
Beeonmouth ................ 8, 8, — — 44, Sey oes 7 
momerset .................... 23. 21, — 2, LBS, js 045) foe 18, 
ae 21, | 20, | — 1 AL7; Pe EOgy . = g, 
a a 84, 90, 6, —_ 295,| 275,| — 205 
MMA All i.5..scer.ss0000s. 45.5) 40, — 33 150,|  138,) — 12; 

763, | 736, LF Age 12,0053) 2,896, |) = 2h, 
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TaBLeE V.—Rent of Land, 1869-78. 


1. Corn DistRIct. 









































(000’s omitted.] 
na ae B a ay B Increase. Increase. ~ 
£ £ £ Per cut. 
TES re. ecrenscaircieattes 390, 361, 29, 8°0 
Carabrid 20... .dtesscoceens 1,073, 1,010, 63, 6°2 
INO PEO LK Recta teas teeeos 2,099, 1,983, 116, 5°8 
SUILOUK Boceeceanctrpiver tasers 1,495, 1,404, 91, G77 
FEB OR Wy Racecar ees L773; 1629; 144, 8°8 
A Wet} NOOR Bra 6,830, O28 7) 443 6°9 











2. Corn DISTRICT. 
































Schedule B Schedule B Wier : 
(1878). (1869). ncrease. Increase. 
£ £ £ Per cut. 

VOrEs Beste” pycnicwy 1,469, 13945 95, 6°9 
TAMCOLMEL ssn. ager eens 3,159, 2,907, 252, yi 
NEES uoevicesice cccttoee acters 916, 897, 19; 24 
Rutland cos deamussecaas 167, 162, 5, 3°90 
Northampton ............ 1,178; 1,136, 42, ae 
EOI at creer seers soeens 510, 485, 25, ees 
FHerte.4G0e. 2 20nie ape 648, 614, 34, os 
Buekseacsionwn ower 829, 950, 79, 10°5 
Oxford \..s.celvc.weee? 803, her 51, 6°8 
Berka § OU ie vceccae 720, 681, 39, ee | 
VIB ettie eee 1,281, ry21C, 7), 5°9 
Hats p..ki 2. tee. 1,174, 1 OF 2, 122, 11°6 
SRBBEX! f.s. etl. 8 ane, 1,156, 1,028, 128, F275 
SAP 9M Wer cm aL Sere 648, 583, 65, II‘ 
NGI: a He. REN Aigo es 1,956, 1578 5, 201, I1°5 
Middlesex. <2:...jams ss 455, 405, 50, 12°6 

TOR Setinsgne eevee: 17,069, 15,791, 1,278, 8*t 
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On the Home Provuce, Imports, Consumption, and Prict of WHEAT, 
over TwENTY-Hicut (or Twenty-Seven) Harvest-YEARsS, 1852-53 
to 1879-80 inclusive. By J. B. Lawns, LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
and J. H. Gitpert, Pa.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 11th May, 1880. ] 


In a paper “On the Home Produce, Imports, and Consumption of 
“Wheat,” published in the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
“ Society of England,” in 1868, we gave records and estimates on 
the subject for sixteen harvest-years 1852-3 to 1867-8 inclusive ; 
and in 1863, and each year since, an estimate for the then current 
year has been published in the “ Times” and elsewhere, soon after 
harvest. We propose, on the present occasion, to pass in review the 
estimates formerly given, and to complete the record from the com- 
mencement up to the present time; namely, for twenty-eight (or 
twenty-seven) years, 1852-3 to 1879-80 inclusive. In our former 
paper we gave the records and estimates for each division of the 


United Kingdom separately, and for the whole collectively ;- but it 


is proposed now to confine the illustrations to the United Kingdom 
as a whole. 

The main elements of the question are the following :— 

1. The area under wheat. 

2. The average yield of wheat per acre. 

3. The aggregate home produce, and the amount of it available 
for consumption. 

4. The imports. 

5. The population. 

6. The average consumption of wheat per head of the popula- 
tion, per annum. 

The data then at command, and the results arrived at, are fully 
considered in the paper above mentioned, and we must refer to it 
for detailed information on most of the points in question, but the 
main facts may be briefly summarised here. 

The Area wnder Wheat.— For the period from 1852 to 1865 
inclusive, we had to rely on estimates alone in fixing the area under 
the crop in England and Wales. For Scotland, we had returns col- 
lected by the Highland Society for the years 1854-57; but for the 
two years prior to 1854, and for the years subsequent to 1857, down 
to 1865 inclusive, we had to rely on estimates merely. For Ireland, 
returns were available for each of the sixteen years included in the 

be: 
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inquiry. Thanks to the exertions of Mr. Caird, we have for 1866, 
and for each year since, an official record of the area under the 
crop, in each division of the United Kingdom, and in the whole 
collectively, in the “Agricultural Returns” now annually published 
about the time of harvest. One element of uncertainty in any 
estimates of the home produce of wheat is, therefore, fortunately 
removed. 

The Average Yield of Wheat per Acre.—The only returns or official 
estimates at command relating to this subject, were for Scotland 
for four years, and for Ireland for each year within the period of 
our inquiry; whilst, for England and Wales, comprising from 85 to 
go per cent. of the total area under the crop, there was, and there 
is, no official information whatever. For this large proportion of the 
United Kingdom it was, therefore, after very full consideration 
of the data, and of the results to which they led, decided to adopt 
the average produce per acre each year, on certain selected, and 
very differently manured plots, in the permanent experimental 
wheat field at Rothamsted, as the basis of estimates of the average 
produce per acre from year to year; and, each year since, the same 
data have been relied upon in forming an estimate of the average 
produce over the United Kingdom asa whole. But, having regard 
to the character of the soil at Rothamsted, to the characters of the 
individual seasons, and to the consideration whether the season was 
more favourable for heavy or for light land, and so on, the estimate 
actually adopted for the country at large has, in some seasons, and 
more especially in bad seasons, differed somewhat from the actual 
average indicated on the selected plots in the experimental field. 
Lastly, in all cases, the actual number of bushels is reduced by 
calculation so as to represent bushels of the standard weight of 
61 lbs. per bushel. 

It is proposed, on the present occasion, briefly to examine into 
the validity of the data thus taken as a basis for estimating the 
average yield per acre of the country each year, and also into the 
trustworthiness of the results arrived at, as tested by subsequent 
knowledge, and by their accordance, or otherwise, with the con- 
clusions arrived at in regard to other elements of the question. 

The Aggregate Home Produce, and the Amount of it Available for 
Consumption.—It will be obvious that, if we know the area under 
the crop, and have a trustworthy estimate of the average yield per 
acre, the aggregate home produce is ascertained by a very simple 
calculation. In determining the amount of the total produce 
available for consumption, allowance has to be made for the amount 
annually returned to the land as seed. For reasons formerly given, 
we have assumed 2+ bushels per acre to be so returned to the land ; 
and we do not propose to make any alteration in that estimate. 


ee 
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The Imports.—From the commencement of the period to which 
our inquiry relates, we have, for the United Kingdom collectively, 
returns, either of the net imports of wheat and wheat flour, or of 
the imports and exports from which the net imports can be calcu- 
lated. For the separate divisions of the country the returns have 
not been so complete. But, as we are confining attention to the 
United Kingdom as a whole, this is immaterial for our present 
purpose. In the case of the United Kingdom, the records for the 
individual weeks or months are available; and from these the net 
imports have been calculated, not for the calendar years, but for the 
harvest-years, that is, from lst September of one year, to 31st August 
of the next. 

The Population.—As the Registrar-General publishes an estimate 
of the population at the middle of the calendar year, for every year 
between one census and another, itis easy to calculate, with sufficient 
accuracy for our purpose, the average number of consumers over 
each harvest-year. The middle of the calendar year being the end 
of June, and the middle of the harvest-year the end of February, 


_ the plan adopted has been to add to the number recorded for the 


preceding mid-summer, two-thirds of the difference between that 
figure and the number given for the next midsummer, thus bringing 
the estimate up to the end of February. Of course, this can only 
be done after the second record is published, and the plan was not 
available in estimating the population of the current harvest-year 
soon after harvest each year; but the necessary corrections have 
now been made. The figures show some irregularity of increase 
immediately after the census years, and at some other periods, pre- 
sumably from a new factor being then adopted for the calculation 
of the annual increase of the population. 

The Average Consumption of Wheat per Head of the Population 
per Annum.—Previously to the publication of our former paper on 
this subject, a higher figure had been generally assumed than we 
were then led to adopt. For England and Wales, we founded an 
estimate of the average consumption per head of the population, on 
the calculation of eighty-six different dietaries, arranged in fifteen 
divisions, according to sex, age, activity of mode of life, and other 
circumstances ; and the result so obtained was compared with that 
arrived at on the basis of the population, and of the amounts of 
the available home produce, and of the net imports of wheat, each 
year. For Scotland, and for Ireland, it was only possible to 


- found an estimate on the basis of population, and of the amounts of 


the home and foreign supplies. On these bases we estimated the 
average consumption of wheat, in the United Kingdom collectively, 
to be 53 bushels per head of the population per annum, during the 
later years to which our inquiry related ; and we have adopted that 
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figure from that date up to the present time. This estimate, 
whether correct or not, has, from that time, been very generally 
adopted by other writers on the subject also. Its correctness, and 
its continued applicability, we propose to consider on the present 
occasion. 

Thus, with regard to the area under the crop, the imports, and 
the population, we adopt, without modification, the same data or 
estimates as previously; but the basis of the estimates, and the 
results arrived at, in regard to the average produce of wheat per 
acre over the United Kingdom each year, and the estimates of the 
consumption per head of the population, we propose to submit to 
examination, and to correction or otherwise, as the case may be. 


As already said, the estimate of the average yield of wheat per 
acre over the United Kingdom is, each year, founded on the average 
produce obtained on certain selected plots in the field at Rothamsted 
which has now grown the crop for thirty-six years in succession— 
without manure, with farmyard manure, and with various artificial 
manures. There has been no change in the treatment of the un- 
manured plot, or of the dunged plot, since the commencement of the 
experiments in 1843-4. There were, however, some changes in the 
manures applied to the various artificially manured plots during the 
first eight years from 1844 to 1851 inclusive. But for the period 
of twenty-eight years, from 1852 up to the present time, two of the 
selected artificially manured plots have respectively received exactly 
the same manure each year, and the third has done so for twenty- 
five years, as described below. The selected plots were :— 

Plot 38. Unmanured every year, experiment commencing 1843-4, 

Plot 2. Fourteen tons farmyard manure every year, commencing 
1843-4: 

Plot 7. Mixed mineral manure, and 400 Ibs. ammonia-salts, each 
year, twenty-eight years, 1851-2, and since. 

Plot 8. Mixed mineral manure, and 600 lbs. ammonia-salts, each 
year, twenty-eight years, 1851-2, and since. 

Plot 9. Mixed mineral manure, and 550 lbs. nitrate of soda, each 
year, twenty-five years, 1854-5, and since. 

In forming the estimate of the average produce per acre of the 
country at large, the plan adopted has been to take the mean 
produce of the unmanured plot, of the farmyard manure plot, and 
of the three artificially manured plots reckoned as one, and to reduce 
the result so obtained to bushels of the standard weight of 61 lbs. 
per bushel. As will be shown further on, experience has proved 
that this mode of estimate leaves but little to be desired as a means 
of computation of the average yield of the country over a number 
of years ; but it has not been found to be equally applicable for each 
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individual year. Careful comparison leads to the conclusion that 
the so-calculated average produce per acre on the selected plots 
gives somewhat too high a result for the country at large in seasons 
of great abundance, and too low a result in unfavourable seasons. 
Accordingly, as above referred to, in some seasons, instead of the 
actual average indicated by the experimental plots, a higher or a 
lower figure has been adopted; and, especially in the case of some 
of the recent bad seasons, a higher one has been taken. 

Independently of any such admitted differences between the so 
directly calculated, and the actually adopted, estimate for individual 
years, the question arises—whether the average result indicated by 
the several selected plots remains as applicable as heretofore? or 
whether the produce of some is annually declining, or that of 
others annually increasing, irrespectively of the influence of season, 
so as to vitiate the continued applicability of such results for the 
purposes of such an estimate ?P 

The Unmanured Plot.—There can be no doubt that the produce 
on this plot is gradually declining from exhaustion ; and, indepen- 
dently of the evidence of diminishing produce, analyses of the soil 
at different periods show that there is a gradual diminution in the 
amount of nitrogen in it. Owing, however, to the great fluc- 
tuations in the amount of produce from year to year, dependent ow 
season, it is by no means easy to estimate the rate of decline due to 
exhaustion of the soil, as distinguished from that due to the 
seasons. In the first place, it is difficult to say what figure should 
be adopted as the standard produce of the plot, by which to 
compare the yield from year to year. The whole field was 
manured with farmyard dung in 1839, and then grew turnips, 
barley, peas, wheat, and oats, before the commencement of the 
experiments in 1843-4. The plot then grew eight crops of wheat, 
to 1850-1, without manure, before the commencement of the 
_ period to which our present estimates refer. No doubt the land 
would suffer more or less exhaustion during those first eight years ; 
but, as serving to counteract the tendency to decline in yield from 
that cause, it happened that, taken together, those eight seasons 
were of considerably more than average productiveness ; so that 
perhaps we may assume the average produce of those eight years 
fairly to represent the standard produce of the unmanured land 
independently of material exhaustion. That produce was equal to 
17 bushels at the standard weight at 61 Ibs. per bushel. If now we 
calculate what should be the produce in each of the subsequent 
twenty-eight years, on the assumption that it fluctuated from the 
standard’ exactly in the proportion of the fluctuation from year to 
year of the adopted average yield of the country at large, and 
compare the result so obtained with the actual yield of the plot each 
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year, we find that the latter shows an average annual deficiency 
over the twenty-eight years of 42 bushels. According to this 
mode of calculation, therefore, this represents the decline of 
produce on the unmanured plot, irrespectively of season; and it 
may be observed that, supposing it to be uniform over the whole 
period, it would correspond to a rate of diminution, due to exhaus- 
tion, of between one-quarter and one-third of a bushel from year 
to year. It remains to be seen whether, with a return of good 
seasons, the decline will be as marked ; and also whether, in time, a 
point will be reached at which the produce will remain constant, 
excepting so far as it is influenced by the fluctuations of the seasons. 

The Farmyard Manure Plot.—If the unmanured plot is declin- 
ing in yield and fertility, there can be no doubt that the farmyard 
manure plot is increasing in fertility. Analysis at different 
periods shows that the surface soil has become more than twice as 
rich in nitrogen as the unmanured land. In fact, as we have 
shown on several occasions, a large amount of the constituents of 
farmyard manure accumulates within the soil, and they are taken 
up very slowly by crops. It is indeed remarkable that, notwith- 
standing this great accumulation within the soil, the crops on the 
dunged plot never show over-luxuriance. During the last few 
years, there has even been a considerable decline in produce, due 
to unfavourable seasons, which have greatly encouraged the growth 
of weeds, and especially of grass; whiist, owing to the wetness of 
the seasons, it has been quite impossible effectually to clean the 
land, and what has been done to that end has not been accom- 
plished without injury to the crop. 

Tf, as in the case of the unmanured plot, we were to adopt the 
average of the first eight years, from 1844 to 1851, to represent 
the standard yield of the farmyard manure plot, irrespectively of 
material accumulation, the figure arrived at would be 284 bushels. 
This is certainly a surprisingly low produce to be obtained by the 
annual application of 14 tons of farmyard manure per acre, for 
eight years in succession, and in seasons which, taken together, 
were of more than average productiveness. But if we adopt this 
as the standard produce of the plot, then calculate what should be 
the produce in each of the subsequent twenty-eight years, pro- 
vided it fluctuated from year to year exactly in the same degree as 
the average produce of the country at large, and then take the 
difference between this calculated produce fluctuating by season 
alone, and that actually obtained each year, we ascertain the 
increase or decrease due to accumulation by manure. On this 
mode of calculation we get an average annual increase, due to 
accumulation, of 5; bushels. If, on the other hand, instead of the 
average produce of the first eight years, we take the average of the 
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whole thirty-six years of the application of the dung, we get, 
instead of 284 bushels, 324 bushels, as the standard with which to 
compare the annual produce. Adopting this figure, and following 
the same line of calculation as before to exclude the influence of 
season, we have an average annual excess, due to accumulation, of 
only 14+ bushel. There can be no doubt that were it not for the 
adverse influence of the recent wet seasons, the estimated excess 
would be more than 5+ bushels adopting the first standard, and 
more than 14 bushel adopting the second. Probably the truth 
lies between these two figures ; and, if so, it would appear that, up 
to the present time at any rate, the gradually diminishing produce 
on the unmanured plot, due to exhaustion, and the gradually 
increasing produce on the dunged plot, due to accumulation, 
approximately balance one another. 

The Artificially Manured Plots.-—Though obviously open to 
objection, in default of any better alternative, we adopt for these 
plots the average produce of the twenty-eight (or twenty-five) 
years, to represent the standard yield irrespectively of exhaustion 
or accumulation. Doig this, and excluding the influence of 
season by the same line of calculation as before, there is no 
evidence of material increase, or of material decrease, on either of 
the plots receiving ammonia-salts, other than that due to season. 
The first fourteen of the twenty-eight years included a number of 
seasons of unusually high productiveness, and the last fourteen a 
number of unusual deficiency. The calculations show, accordingly, 
an excess over the assumed standard produce during the first half 
of the period, and aclosely corresponding deficiency over the second 
half, in both the cases where ammonia-salts were used. Where 
the nitrate of soda was employed, there was, on the other hand, a 
somewhat greater deficiency over the first period than there was an 
excess over the second, indicating for the total period a slight 
deficiency. 

Finally, taking the average of the unmanured plot, of the farm- 
yard manure plot, and of the three artificially manured plots 
reckoned as one, as is annually done for the purpose of our 
estimate ; then correcting the result for each year as before for the 
fluctuations of season ; and comparing the results so obtained with 
the actual averages, the actual results show a very slight excess 
over the first half of the period, including more than an average of 
good seasons, and a somewhat greater, but still small, deficiency 
over the second period, including more than the average of bad 
seasons. The average of the whole indicates, therefore, no gain by 
accumulation, but if anything a slight loss. 

Comparing the direct average of the experimental plots with 
that actually adopted as the average for the United Kingdom each 
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year, the experimental plots indicate for the whole twenty-eight 
years about three-quarters of a bushel less per acre per annum than 
the actually adopted estimates founded upon them. 

Taking the average of the twenty-eight years’ adopted estimate 
of produce per acre as 100, the first column of the following table 
shows the deviation from this general average for the whole 
period, over the first eight, the second eight, the third eight, and 
the last four, years of the twenty-eight; and the second column 
shows the deviation, from the same standard, of the average produce 
per acre on the selected plots. 


‘TABLE I.—Showing the Deviation over each separate Period from the 
adopted Average of the whole Period taken as 100. 























Actually Averages of Plots 
Adopted Averages. 3, 2, and 7, 8, and 9. 
First eight years, 1852-59 ............... 103 101 
Second a pire © 104 106 
Third 4 STL One eee 98 oo 
Last four years, © °76-79 0.0.0.0... 89 71 
Total period, twenty-eight years.... 100 98 





So far as the annually adopted estimates are correct, the figures 
in the first column indicate the actual fluctuations in the average 
produce per acre of the country at large, due to the characters of 
the seasons, over each period compared with the others, and with 
the total period. 

The first period of eight years included two of considerably 
over average, another over average, three rather under, and two 
very much under average. The result was, however, upon the 
whole slightly over the average of the twenty-eight years. The 
adopted average produce showed 3 per cent. over the average of 
the twenty-eight years, and 2 per cent. over the actual average on 
the selected plots, a higher figure than the actual average having 
been adopted in the case of the two years of very low produce. 

Within the second period of eight years, there were two of the 
highest yield over the twenty-eight years, two more somewhat over 
average, two under, and two much under average. In this period 
highly productive seasons prevailed; the adopted average is 4 per 
cent. over the average of the twenty-eight years, and the actual 
average on the selected plots is 6 per cent. over, or 2 per cent. 
higher than the adopted average. 

In the third period of eight years there was only one of really 
high produce, two more were over average, one was under, and 
four were considerably under average, the mean of the whole being 
under average. The adopted average for the period shows 2 per 
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cent. under the average of the twenty-eight years, whilst the 
average of the experimental plots shows 1 per cent. under the 
average. | 

The last four years include only one over average, two under, and 
one (1879) very abnormally under average. Over this period, the 
adopted average amounted to only 89 per cent. of that for the 
twenty-eight years; and, with the unusual prevalence of bad 
seasons, the experimental plots showed only 71 per cent., or much 
lower than the adopted average. 

Thus, it appears that, in fairly average seasons, the mean 
produce of the experimental plots fairly represents the average 
produce; that in seasons of unusual abundance the experimental 
plots indicate too high a figure; and that in seasons of great defi- 
ciency they give too low a figure. Upon the whole, it is concluded 
that we have no better basis for estimating the average yield of the 
country each year, than that of the average produce of the same 
selected plots as heretofore relied upon; but that, as heretofore, 
some judgment must be exercised each year, according to the 
characters of the season, in deciding whether to adopt the actual 
figure indicated by the experimental plots, or in which direction, 
and in what degree, it should be modified. It will, moreover, have 
to be considered from time to time, whether any reduction of area 
that may take place is in greater degree due to the elimination of 
districts where the soil, or the climate, or the combination of the 
two, is the less, or the more, favourable for the crop; for it is 
obvious that, other things being equal, the average produce per acre 
of the remaining area will increase or diminish accordingly. 


The next point is to test, as far as the means exist to that end, 
the correctness of the estimates of the aggregate home produce, and 
of the consumption per head per annum, as given in our former 
paper for the first sixteen years, and as annually published as 
forecast since that period. 

In our annual estimates we have adopted a figure for the average 
produce per acre over the United Kingdom, calculated the aggre- 
gate produce, deducted from this the amount required for seed, and 
then estimated how much would be required, from stocks and 
imports, to make up the total requirement for consumption, this 
being reckoned at a fixed rate per head of the population. Now, 
however, we have the actual record of the imports each year as a 
fixed element of the inquiry; and, adopting the same returns or 
estimates as to area and population as heretofore, the question now 
is—not what will be the imports, but how far the estimates of home 
produce have been correct? and how far these estimated amounts, 
minus the quantities required for seed, and plus the actual imports, 
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give a total corresponding with the estimated requirement for 
consumption ? 

The following table shows the averages, for the first eight, for 
the second eight, for the third eight, for the succeeding three, and 
for the total period of twenty-seven years, of— 

1. The aggregate home produce of wheat, deduced by calcu- 
lating the amount required for consumption (at the rate of 5:1 
bushels per head per annum during the first eight years, and of 5°5 
bushels in each subsequent year, as up to this time assumed), 
deducting from this the imports, and adding 27 bushels per acre 
for seed. 

2. The aggregate home produce calculated according to the 
annual estimates of the average produce per acre, as previously 
published. ? 

3. The difference between the estimate of total home produce 
founded on consumption and imports, and that founded on the 
annually adopted estimates of average produce per acre. 

4. The average produce per acre, calculated from the aggregate 
home produce founded on the estimated requirements for consump- 
tion and the imports. 

5. The average produce per acre, according to the annually 
adopted estimates. 

6. The difference between the average produce per acre calcu- 
lated from the aggregate home produce deduced from consumption 
and imports, and the annually adopted estimates of average produce 
per acre. 


TaBLe II. — Comparing the Estimates of Home Produce founded on 
Requirement for Consumption and Imports, with those founded on the 
Annually Adopted Estimates of Average Produce per Acre, over the 
United Kingdom. 








Aggregate Home Produce. 




















Average Produce per Acre. 








Dedeced from per ate ae According | According Annual 
alculated Adopted eRe Tas to to Estimate 
iii sige Estimates of Calculated | Consump- Annually | + or — 
Conamption | Aree’. |*8rN6 | von and | Adopted | “Ca 
and Imports. Acre. ments, &c. | Imports. | Estimates. | culated. 
Averages for— Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
8 yrs., 1852-59} 14,390,956 | 14,3810.779 |— 80,177] , 28% 28 — OF 
ey ’60-67] 13,312,217 | 13,809,247 |— 2,970] 28% 283 0 
Si ’68-75] 12,174,772 | 12,699,155 |+ 524,383 252 26% +14 
3, 776-78) 10,393,500 | 11,166,910 |+773,410] 253 Oy ae ace: 
27 yrs., 1852-78] 12,970,521 | 18,181,636 |+211,115] 27% 273 + OF 








Leaving out of view for the present, any consideration 


of the 
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inevitable discrepancies which must appear between the results of 
these two modes of estimate for individual years, it is obvious that, 
whether we compare the aggregate home produce founded on the 
requirements for consumption and on imports, with that founded 
on the annually adopted estimates of produce per acre, or compare 
the estimated average produce per acre itself arrived at in the 
two different ways, there is, taking the average of the twenty- 
seven years, comparatively little difference between the results 
thus variously arrived at. The annually adopted estimates of pro- 
duce per acre over the United Kingdom give, however, the higher 
result. 

It is obvious that, to bring out still more close conformity of 
result from the two modes of estimate, we must either raise the 
estimate of requirement for consumption per head, or lower that of 
the average produce per acre over the United Kingdom, for some of 
the years. Unfortunately, we have little else than judgment to aid 
us in deciding between these two alternatives. If, however, we 
compare the average result by the two methods for shorter periods 
—for the first, for the second, for the third eight years, and for the 
last three years, of the twenty-seven, for example—it is seen that 
the results of the two estimates agree very closely indeed for the 
first two periods of eight years each; but that, for the third and 
fourth periods, those founded on the requirements for consumption 
and the imports, are considerably lower than the average of the 
annually adopted estimates for those periods. The fact is that, for 
each of the first two periods, the estimated consumption was itself 
finally founded on the estimated home produce and the imports 
of the period; so that, although there will be discrepancy in the 
results arrived at in the two ways for individual years, there could 
not be material disagreement over the whole of either of those 
periods. For each of the last two periods, however, the estimate 
of consumption per head has been annually adopted indepen- 
dently, as forecast, and the discrepancy between the results of the 
two modes of estimate for those periods has, therefore, a real 
significance. 

Independently of the question of whether or not any correction 
in the estimates for individual years should be made, the foregoing 
results would lead to the conclusion that the actual consumption 
per head, taken together with the amount consumed by stock, has 
been greater over the last two periods than has been annually 
assumed. If now we assume the requirement per head to have 
been 5°6 bushels over the third eight years, and 5°65 bushels over 
the last three years, instead of, as previously, 5°5 bushels over 
those eleven years, this would bring the two estimates into very 
much closer agreement. We should then have the average produce 
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per acre per annum over the United Kingdom, for the respective 
periods, as follows :— 





























Taste ITT. 
Average Produce per Acre. 
According to According to 
Increased Consumption, Annually Adopted 
and Imports. Estimates. 
Bshls. Bshls. 
Average years, 1852-53—1 859-60........ 28% 28 
~ :) °60-61— ’67-68........ 283 282 
. : LER 60m TBO 26% 268 
eA TORT Lae B St ce 27 274 
Average 27 years, 1852-3—1878-9 ........ ae 27% 





It will be observed that, even with the estimates of the average 
consumption per head raised as above supposed, the average 
produce per acre founded on the annual estimates is slightly 
higher over the last two periods than that founded on consumption 
and imports. It must be borne in mind that the quantity of 
wheat consumed by farm stock is an unknown and varying 
element; and, either the estimate of the consumption per head of 
the population must be fixed to include the average consumption 
in other ways, or the annual estimates of produce per acre, and of 
the aggregate home produce founded upon them, should exceed 
those founded on consumption and imports. It may be remarked 
that an increase of one-tenth of a bushel in the consumption per 
head per annum would, if derived from home produce, represent 
an increase of 1 bushel per acre per annum over the United King- 
dom, assuming a population of 33 millions, and an area under the 
crop of 3,300,000 acres ; figures which closely represent the actual 
facts a very few years ago. It is obvious that, with an increasing 
population, and a diminishing area under wheat, such an assumed 
increase in consumption per head would correspond to more than a 
bushel per acre. 

The following Table (IV) shows the amount of home produce 
required for consumption within each harvest-year, as calculated 
by deducting the imports from the estimated total requirement for 
consumption, adopting the increased estimates of consumption per 
head, as above assumed, for the last eleven years; and, for com- 
parison with the result so obtained, there is given the amount of 
home produce available for consumption each year, according to 
the annual estimates of the average produce per acre, with 
2+ bushels per acre deducted for seed. The difference between the 


two is shown in the last column. 
46 
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TABLE LV, 
Total Required f 
SCaeatirntien op ‘ hay ft oy ape Available 
Fareed | 245'2 Gushela let ger for Siteubption Home Produce 
Years; | at $33 Bushels 2nd Required | according to | eequcns 
1st § : Years ; from Home | Annual rebar ip Estimates 
“ep's | at 5°6 Bushels 3rd Imports. Produce ye + or — 
to ears ; at ae Calculated 
Slat Aur at 5°65 conte last within each (23 rec per Requirement 
ich 4 Years, : + ithi 1) 
ee as: per Harr pab cara) dine ae ms arrest Poa 
nhum. ; 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1852-53 17,538,354 5,902,000 | 11,636,354] 10,433,464 — 1,202,890 
53-54, 17,607,749 6,092,000 | 11,515,749 9,337,546 — 2;178,203 
54-55 17,701,710 2,983,000 | 14,718,710 16,427,742 + 1,709,032 
55-56 17,816,807 3,265,000 | 14,551,807} 12,776,300 | — 1,775,504 
56-57 17,932,364 4,112,584 | 13,819,780| 13,007,453 — 812,327 
57-58 18,055,662 5,795,687 | 12,259,975| 16,143,915 | + 3,883,940 
58-59 18,183,671 4,555,670 | 13,638,001 | 15,147,874 + 1,519,873 
*59-60 18,306,247 4,516,332 | 13,789,915 | 12,004,575 | — 1,785,340 
1860-61 | 19,874,968 | 10,023,968] 9,851,000 9,956,012 | + rog,o12 
61-62 20,025,576 9,099,455 | 10,926,121 11,175,183 + 249,062 
"62-63 20,165,540 9,205,086 | 10,960,454] 12,882,069 | + 1,921,615 
763-64 | 20,287,594 | 6,991,270] 13,296,324| 16,881,807 | + 3,685,483 
64-65 20,419,321 5,500,705 | 14,918,616| 15,179,783 | + 261,167 
65-66 20,647,130 7,313,026 | 13,234,104] 12,950,305 |— 283,799 
66-67 20,684,813 7,633,033 | 13,051,780] 10,458,645 | — 2,593,138 
67-68 20,830,600 9,015,543 | 11,815,057 8,545,890 — 3,269,167 
1868-69 21,368,178 | 8,243,389) 13,124,789 15,626,060 + 2,501,271 
69-70 21,532,105 | 10,000,004) 11,532,101] 12,801,205 | + 769,104 
"70-71. 21,909,347 8,841,090 | 13,068,257 13,089,893 + 21,636 
71-72 2IBI4 SSB 9,316,600 | 12,907,785 | 10,382,493 | — 2,525,292 
72-73 22,428,445 12,291,463 | 10,136,982 10,438,729 + A ZORA 
73-74, 22,622,952 | 11,583,645 | 11,039,307 9,290,348 — 1,748,964 
"74-75 22,840,258  |11,739,710| 11,100,548 12,898,085 + 1,797,537 
"75-76 23,082,333 | 18,948,644) 9,133,689 9,033,000 |— 100,689 
1876-77 27,537,405 12,158,006 | 11,379,439, 8,857,015 —' 2,8 22d 
"77-78| 23,826,133 | 14,511,181) 9,314,952| 10,039,073 | + 724,121 
78-79 24,058,216 |14,431,971]| 9,626,245| 11,698,672 | + 2,072,427 
4,05 ; 9,626,24 
"79-80 | (24,334,025) — — | (6,047,840) = 
Averages 
8 
1862.59; 17,892,820 | 4,652,784 13,240,036| 18,159,859 |- 80,177 
680.67 20,364,443 -| 8,097,761 | 12,256,682 | 12,253,711 |-— 2,971 
ses 76) 22,261,000 | 10,745,568 | 11,505,432| 11,632,476 | + 127,044 
3 
1876-78; 23,807,281 138,700,886 | 10,106,895 10,198,253 + 91,358 
ey years | 66 8,484,076 | 12,086,689 | 12,109,746 |+ 23,1 
1852-78 | Pb 70st 5 ’ ) ) 9509 ; , 3,157 





When it is borne in mind that the first estimate (Col. 4) 
represents the requirement alone each year, and the second (Col. 5) 
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the amount available for consumption from the estimated actual 
crop each year, it will be obvious that agreement between the two 
estimates for individual years is not to be expected. The amounts 
carried over from one harvest-year to another will of course vary 
exceedingly according to circumstances, the influence of which 
cannot with any certainty be estimated. We have, for example, 
no reliable information as to the quantity of home produced wheat 
held in the farmers’ hands, the quantity consumed by farm stock, 
or otherwise used, or the quantity of foreign wheat held over in the 
eranaries. Then, again, the actual length of the period to be pro- 
vided for, dependent on the earliness or the lateness of consecutive 
harvests, has to be taken into account. 

Referring to the actual differences for individual years, as 
shown by the figures in the last column of the Table (IV), it is 
obvious that, whilst there may be, and frequently is, an excess of 
wheat available over that required for consumption within the 
harvest-year, there cannot be an actual deficiency. Without 
attempting to account for each individual difference, it may be 
observed that the deficiencies which the figures indicate in some of 
the earlier years would doubtless be compensated, at any rate in 
part, if the balance were brought forward from the immediately 
preceding years; the last three of which were seasons of more 
than average productiveness, and of lower than average price, 
conditions which imply abundance. Then as to some of the 
excesses. It may be mentioned in illustration that, in each of the 
four consecutive years, 1862-65, there was more, and in two of 
them very much more, than the average produce over the country 
at large; and it was estimated that, at the harvest of 1865, there 
still remained over from the extraordinary crop of 1863, and the 
abundant one of 1864, wheat equal to from one-third to one-half 
of an average crop; and that, even at the harvest of 1866, some of 
the crop of 1863 remained unthrashed. It may, indeed, be stated 
generally, that as a rule the excesses follow, as they should, seasons 
of high productiveness, and the deficiencies seasons of low 
productiveness. 

Discrepancies between the two results for individual years are, 
in fact, inevitable; and the figures strikingly illustrate the difficulty 
of the subject so far as individual years are concerned. But if the 
bases of the estimates are correct, the results of the two methods 
should agree when averaged over a sufficient number of years. An 
examination of the averages for the different periods, given at the 
foot of the table, will show that, with the increased estimates of 
consumption per head for the last two periods, the agreement 
between the differently obtained results is really very close. 

Finally, as to the questions—whether our previous estimates of 
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the consumption of wheat per head of the population, over the first 
two periods of eight years each, are correct? and whether we are 
to conclude that there really has been an increased consumption per 
head in the subsequent years ? 

There can be no doubt that the average consumption per head 
has increased in the United Kingdom as a whole since the estab- 
lishment of free trade in corn; and there can be but little doubt that 
it has done so less rapidly during the later, than during the earlier, 
years since that change. This will be the case, at any rate with the 
much larger proportion of the total population which is comprised 
within England and Wales; though the increased consumption has 
probably been developed later in Scotland, and perhaps in Ireland 
also. The amount consumed will obviously vary according to the 
prosperity or otherwise of the people, to the price of wheat itself, 
and to that of other articles of food also. With regard to the 
price of wheat, barring exceptional cases, there has been a general 
tendency to decline throughout the period to which our estimates 
refer. Independently of the influence of lower prices, and of the 
increased prosperity of the masses of the population, among the 
circumstances tending to increase the consumption of wheat in 
recent years may be mentioned the increased price of meat; whilst, 
among those tending to limit the rate of increase of consumption 
may be noted the fact that the proportion of the total wheat con- 
sumed which is derived from foreign sources is rapidly increasing, 
and the drier foreign wheats will undoubtedly yield a larger per- 
centage of flour, and flour of better quality, than much of the 
home-grown grain. 

As already explained, the estimates of consumption per head 
over the first sixteen years, although controlled by the calculation 
of numerous dietaries, were finally founded on the estimated 
amounts of home produce, and the ascertained amounts of the 
imports; and they were calculated for the first half, and the second 
half, of that period, separately, in order to ascertain whether or not 
an increased rate of consumption were indicated. The result was 
that the so-reckoned available supplies showed a consumption of 
about 5°1 bushels per head per annum over the first eight years, 
and of 5°5 bushels over the second eight years. Of course, even 
supposing that the estimates of the available supplies over the 
whole period were correct, and that there was a considerable increase 
in the rate of consumption during the period, it is not to be assumed 
that there was the sudden rise from the first to the second eight 
years, which, taking the averages over those separate periods 
shows. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the estimates of consump- 
tion per head over the earlier years, as deduced from the amounts 
estimated to be available from the home produce and the imports, 
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may not be somewhat too low, due to an under estimate of the area 
under the crop in those years. But, as no data exist upon which 
to base a trustworthy correction, the safer alternative seems to be 
simply to call attention to this probability. 

Then, again, a careful consideration of our annual estimates of 
produce per acre subsequent to the first sixteen years, leads to the 
conclusion that some are more probably too low than too high. 
For 1866 and 1867, for example, our own estimates are lower than 
those of some others ; and that for 1867, at any rate, may we think 
probably be somewhat too low. But here, again, there is lack of 
sufficient evidence to justify an alteration. 


Upon the whole, we are disposed to conclude that our estimates 
of consumption per head during the first period of eight years, 
may be somewhat too low. We also conclude that our previously 
published estimates of consumption for the years subsequent to the 
first sixteen, are more probably too low, than that our estimates of 
average produce per acre, and of aggregate produce founded upon 
them, are too high. For the reasons given, however, we adopt our 
previous estimates of average produce per acre each year without 
change. We also adopt our previous estimates of consumption 
per head for the first two periods of eight years each without 
change. But, for the third period of eight years we assume the 
consumption to have been at the rate of 5°6 bushels per head, and 
for the last three years at the rate of 5°65 bushels, instead of 5:5 
bushels over those eleven years, as previously reckoned. 

Accordingly, until further experience should indicate further 
change to be necessary, we propose to adopt 53 bushels as the 
average consumption per head of the population per annum, over 
the United Kingdom. 

Table IV, p. 325, shows the estimated aggregate consumption 
of wheat in each year, and the amount of it derived from home 
and foreign sources respectively; and Table V, which follows, 
brings to one view the particulars of the estimated home produce, 
of the imports, of the consumption per head, of the average 
‘* Gazette’ price per quarter, and of the cost of wheat (at the 
average “Gazette” price) in the United Kingdom, in each of the 
twenty-eight (or twenty-seven) harvest years, from 1852-3 up to 
the present time. 

Referring to the upper portion of the table for all details, and 
to the text for further information respecting some of them, the 
general tendency of the changes which have taken place within the 
period of our review is clearly indicated in the average results 
over the periods of eight, eight, eight, three, and twenty-seven 
years, given at the foot of the table. . 
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According to the figures, the area under wheat was about 20 per 
cent. less over the last three, than over the first eight years, of the 
twenty-seven. 

The average produce per acre over the United Kingdom was 
considerably less over the last two, than over the first two periods. 


It amounted to only 273 bushels over the whole twenty-seven 


years, as compared with 284 bushels which we had previously 
assumed to represent the average produce per acre of the country 
at large. 

Owing to the reduced produce per acre in recent years, the 
aggregate home-produce has reduced in a somewhat greater degree 
than has the area under the crop. 

The annual imports averaged about three times as much over the 
last three, as over the first eight, of the twenty-seven years. 

The total consumption of wheat per annum has increased from 
an average of about 18 million quarters over the first eight years, 
to nearly 24 million quarters over the last three years. 

According to the figures, the average consumption per head per 
annum was only about 5°1 bushels over the first eight years, but it 
amounted to 5°67 bushels over the last three years. 

The price of wheat per quarter has declined from an average of 
57s. 8d. over the first eight years (including the period of the 
Crimean War), to 49s. over the last three years. 

The annual value of the home produce available for consump- 
tion has declined from an average of nearly 38,000,000/. over the 
first eight years, to less than 25,000,000/. over the last three years. 

The annual value of the imported wheat has increased from an 
average of little more than 13,000,000/. over the first eight years, to 
more than 33,000,000/. over the last three years. 

The annual value of the total wheat estimated to be consumed 
has ranged from under 40,000,000/. to more than 71,000,000/.; and 
it has increased from an average of about 51,500,000/. over the first 
eight years, to more than 58,000,000/. over the last three years. 

The average annual cost of wheat per head has somewhat 
reduced in the later periods; and it has been 36s. 2d. over the 


_twenty-seven years. 


Over the whole period of twenty-seven years, 40°4 per cent. of 
the wheat consumed has been derived from imports; and the 
amount supplied from foreign sources has increased from an 
average of 26°5 per cent. of the total over the first eight years, to 
57°4 per cent. of the total consumed over the last three years, of the 
twenty-seven. 
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TaBLE V.—Particulars of Home Produce, Imports, Consumption, and Price of Wheat, in 





Harvest 
Years, 
Ist Sept. 
to 
dist Aug. 


—- —___ 


1852-53 
53-54: 
54-55 
°55-56 
56-57 
67-58 
58-59 
69-60 


1860-61 
61-62 
62-63 
63-64, 
°64-65 
65-66 


Estimated Home Produce. 


Area under 
Crop. 


Acres. 


4,058,731 
4,013,963 
4,036,969 
4,076,447 
4,213,651 
4,185,974 





4,131,822 
4,019,725 


3,992,657 
3,898,177 
3,823,947 
3,698,629 
3,685,493 
3,646,691 


Aver- 
age 


per 
Acre. 





Bhls. 
93% 
202 


Total Home 
Produce. 





SeQrs; 


11,574,982 
10,466,473 
17,563,140 
13,922,801 
14,192,543 
L743 28,32% 
16,309,949 
13,135,124 


11,078,948 
125,271,546 
1359575554 
17,922,048 
16,216,328 
13597559 36 


Available for Consumption. 


Home 
Produce, less 
2: Bushels 
per Acre for 

Seed. 








Qrs. 

10,433,464 

9,337,546 
16,427,742 
12,776,300 
13,007,453 
16,143,915 
15,147,874 
12,004,575 





Imports, 
less 
Exports. 





Qrs. 
5,902,000 
6,092,000 
2,983,000 
35265,000 
4,112,584 
53795,687 
4,555,670 
4,516,332 


9,956,012) 10,023,968 


11,175,183 
12,882,069 
16,881,807 
15,179,788 
12,950,305 


9,099,455 
9,205,086 
6,991,270 
5,500,705 
75313,026 


Total. 


See ee ee 


Qrs. 


16,335,464) 27,511,144 
15,429,546) 27,619,999 
19,410,742] 27,767,388 
16,041,300) 27,947,933 
17,120,037] 28,129,198 
21,939,602} 28,322,607 
19,703,544] 28,523,406 
16,520,907] 28,715,682 


19,979,980} 28,909,045 
20,274,638} 29,128,110 
22,087,155} 29,331,695 
23,873,077| 29,509,228 
20,680,488] 29,700,831 
20,263,331] 29,886,735 


Population 
(middle 
of Harvest 
Years). 


Available 
for Consumption 
per Head. 

















From 
Home 
Pro- 
duce. 


° 
From 


ports 








Bhls.| Bhls.} Bhls 
3°03] 1°71}4°74 
2°70] 17761446 
4°73} 0°85}5°58 
3°65] 0'93|4'58 
3°70] 1°16/4°86 
4°56} 1°63/619 
424) 1°28|5°52 
3°34} 1'25|4°59 


2°75 
3°06 
3°51 
4:57 
4°08 
347 


2°97'7|5° 52 
2°49|5°55 
2°5116°02 
1°89|6°46 
1°48|5°56 
1°95|5°42 
2°02|4'80 


Im- }Total, 





18,091,678] 30,087,001 
17,561,433] 30,299,054 


2°78 
2°25, 


66-67 
67-68 


10,458,645 
8,545,890 


7,633,033 
9,015,543 


11,485,091 
9,566,522 






















3,649,584 


3,628,910 2°38/4°63, 


2°16|6°25 
2°60|5'80: 
*26/5°61 


4°09 
3°20 
3°35} 2 
2°62 
2°61 
2°30 
316 
2°19 


34 
27 
30 
24 
24 
223 
294 
223 


23,869,449] 30,525,967 
22,301,209} 30,760,150 
21,930,983] 3 1,299,067 
19,699,093] 31,749,121 
22,730,192} 3 2,040,636 
20,873,988] 32,318,503 
24,637,795] 3 2,628,940 
22,981 ,6441 32,974,761 


1868-69 
69-70 
"70-71 
"71-72 
"72-73 
"73-74 
"74-75 
"75-76 


1876-77 
"77-78 
"78-79 
"79-80 


15,626,060] 8,243,389 
13,419,496 J12,3801,205)10,000,004 
14,151,236 |13,089,893] 8,841,090 
11,456,544 |10,382,493] 9,316,600 
11,518,596 410,438,729] 12,291,463 
10,322,603 | 9,290,343)11,583,644 
13,972,926 12,898,085 11,739,710 
10,018,418 }| 9,0383,000}1 3,948,644 


359375275 16,733,419 
35976,147 
3,773,663 
3,818,848 
3,839,532 
3,670,259 
3,321,655 
3,503,709 





25 | 9,732,984] 8,857,015]12,158,006/21,015,021} 33,327,426 | 2°13 
3,311,859 | 26% | 10,970,533 |L0,039,073}14,511,181/24,550,254] 33,736,117 | 2°38 
3,372,590| 80 | 12,647,213 JL1,698,672)14,43 31,971 26,130,643} 34,064,731 | 2°75 
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14,310,779 ]13,159,859| 4,652,784|17,812,643] 28,067,170] 3°75 


35753,031 | 283 | 13,309,247 |12,253,712) 8,097,761|20,351,473} 29,606,462 13°31 


357925636 | 268 | 12,699,155 J11,632,476)10,745,568/22,378,044] 3 1,787,143 | 2°93 


27% | 11,116,910 |10,198,253}1 3,700, 386/23,898,639} 33,709,425 | 2°42 
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* Exclusive of the islands in the British seas. | 
+ Consumption reckoned at 5°1 bushels per head per annum the first eight 
t The “averages”’ are, in each case, the mere means of the figures in the © 
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‘the United Kingdom,* Twenty-EHight (or Twenty-Seven) Years, 1852-53 to 1879-80 cnclusive. 
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Home Produce. Head. Pro- | [mports. 31st Aug. 
duce. 
£ £ £ £ s. ad. | Pr. ent.| Pr. ent 

23,257,930 | 18,156,542 | 36,414,472 | 39,095,914 | 28 « | 63°9 | 361 | 1852-53 
34,043,136 | 22,210,417 | 56,253,553 | 64,194,918 | 46 6 | 60°5 | 39°5 "53-54 
57,565,546 | 10,452,929 | 68,018,475 | 62,029,742 | 44 8 | 846 | 154 "54-55 
47,219,075 | 12,066,896 | 59,285,971 | 65,847,949 | 47 2 | 79°6 | 204 55-56 
39,076,556 | 12,354,888 | 51,431,444 | 53,871,810 | 38 4 | 76°0 | 24°0 "56-57 
38,476,331 | 13,813,054 | 52,289,385 | 43,032,661 | 30 5 | 73°6 | 264 57-58 
33,072,858 9,946,546 | 43,019,404 | 39,701,015 | 27 10 | 769 | 2371 58-59 
28,961,037 | 10,895,651 | 39,856,688 | 44,163,821 | 30 9 | 72°7 | 27°3 59-60 
27,803,483 | 27,691,212 | 55,194,695 | 54,904,599 | 38 0 | 49°8 | soz | 1860-61 
32,501,157 | 26,464,248 | 58,965,405 | 58,241,050 | 40 o | 551 | 44°9 61-62 
30,702,264 | 21,938,788 | 52,641,052 | 48,061,204 | 32 9 58°3 | 41°7 62-63 
34,607,704 | 14,332,104 | 48,939,808 | 41,589,568 | 28 2 | 70°7 | 2973 63-64 
30,422,815 | 11,024,330 | 41,447,145 | 40,923,723 | 27 7 | 73°4 | 26°6 64-65 
30,109,459 | 17,002,785 | 47,112,244 | 47,772,077 | 32 o | 63°9 | 361 65-66 
31,550,246 | 23,026,316 | 54,576,562 | 62,399,183 | 41 6 | 578 | 42°2 66-67 
29,198,458 | 30,803,105 | 60,001,563 } 71,171,217 | 47 0 | 48°7 | 513 67-68 
39,065,150 | 20,608,473 | 59,673,623 | 58,420,445 | 35 o | 65°5 | 34°5 | 1868-69 
28,395,282 | 23,083,343 | 51,478,625 | 49,703,276 | 32 4 | 55°2 | 44°8 °69-70 
35:451,794 | 23,944,619 | 59,396,413 | 59,337,815 | 37 11 | 59°7 | 403 "70-71 
29,373,803 | 26,858,214 | 55,732,017 | 62,876,489 | 39 7 | 52°7 | 47°3 "71-72 
29,924,356 | 35,235,527 | 65,159,883 | 64,294,876 | 4o 2 | 45°9 | 54'1 "72-73 
28,451,675 | 35,474,913 | 63,926,588 | 69,282,791 | 42 10 | 445 | 55:5 "73-74, 
28,751,981 | 26,169,770 | 54,921,751 | 50,914,742 | 31 3 | 52°41] 47°6 "74-75 
20,738,263 | 32,023,761 | 52,762,024 | 52,993,190 | 32 2 | 39°3 | 60°7 "75-76 
24,172,270 | 33,181,225 | 57,353,495 | 64,237,747 | 38 7 | 42:1 | 57:9 | 1876-77 
26,515,977 | 36,882,585 | 62,398,562 | 60,558,088 | 35 11 | 409] so1 | 77-78 
24,323,489 | 30,006,473 | 54,329,962 | 50,021,041 | 29 4 | 448 | 55°2 78-79 
a pe na el =: — *79-80 
Avergs.t 

[ a 
37,709,059 | 18,112,115 | 50,821,174 | 51,492,229 | 36 9 | 735 | 26°5 eeeecb 
30,824,448 | 21,535,424 | 2,369,872 | 53,132,828 | 35 11 | 59°7 | 40°3 1860-69 
30,019,038 | 27,862,328 | 57,881,366 | 57,852,953 | 36 5 | 519 | 481 He ceae 

3 
24,670,579 | 83,856,761 | 58,027,340 | 58,272,202 | 34 7 | 42°6 | 574 Haady ng 


27 years 


59°6 | 404 |l1gc>-78 





years, 5°5 the second eight, 5°6 the third eight, and 5°65 the next three years. 
columns for the respective periods. 
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Discussion on Caprain Craiciz’s, and Mussrs. Lawes’ and 
GILBERT’S PAPERS. 


Mr. J. B. Lawss, LL.D., F.R.S., said that some apology was due 
to the Statistical Society for offering them a paper so full of 
guesses, instead of figures which could be altogether relied upon, 
more especially when his paper followed one from Captain Craigie, 
based upon the valuable agricultural statistics for which we are 
indebted to the exertions of Mr. Caird. If he (Mr. Lawes) had 
been a native of Lincolnshire, he should have found some fault with 
Captain Craigie for having excluded that county from the first-class 
corn district of England; compared with Huntingdon, which was 
one of the five counties called first-class, Lincolnshire had one 
million acres of arable land against 150,000 acres in Huntingdon ; 
Lincolnshire grew six times as many acres of wheat, and had as 
larze a proportion of arable to pasture as Huntingdonshire. The 
reason for the exclusion of Lincolnshire was apparently due to the 
area of waste land being larger in Lincolnshire than in Hunting- 
donshire. One great question of interest brought out in the 
statistics was the decline of the area under wheat; in the decennial 
period referred to by Captain Craigie, it will be found that the 
following eight counties had reduced their acreage from about 25 
to 53 per cent., Westmoreland, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire ; the 
eight counties in which the area of wheat had declined the least 
were the following :—Herts, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hants, 
Berks, Surrey, and Beds. The county in which the decline had 
been the smallest was the county in which he (Mr. Lawes) lived— 
Herts, there it was less than 2 per cent.; whether this was due to 
the example of his experiments where wheat had been grown 
continuously for thirty-six years he could not say, but at all events 
the farmer had not followed his example in one point, as he had 
substituted barley for wheat. With the decline in wheat growing, 
an increase in the acreage of barley was evident in some counties, * 
especially in Suffolk, the increased area under barley much 
exceeded that which was previously under wheat. The agri- 
cultural statistics show that the increase of pasture has proceeded 
far more rapidly than the decline of arable land; it would appear 
probable that some land originally considered as waste was now 
entered as pasture. He noticed that in one year there was in 
Devonshire an increase of 15,000 acres of pasture without any 
decline in the arable land. Although admitting that a considerable 
amount of arable land had been laid down in pasture, he thought 
that the figures given in the statistics must be used with some 
caution, but on the whole they were fairly correct and of great value. 

Mr. HE. Power said the writers of the second valuable paper to 
which they had listened, assumed that the consumption of wheat 
was 5‘! bushels per head of the population per annum. In 1866 
he wrote to six or seven of the most reliable and best informed 
people in each county in England and Wales, to ascertain what 
they considered the average produce of wheat per acre in their 
respective counties, and he applied the information he received to 
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the acreage as given by the statistical returns. Having friends in 
the midland counties connected with agricultural pursuits, and 
more especially with milling and bread making, he was able to 
ascertain that the consumption of certain districts in Warwick- 
shire—which might be considered a fair-type of the country—was 
about 6 bushels per head of the population of men, women and 
children. These returns showed the average yield of wheat per 
acre for the seven years ended in 1866 was very nearly 31 bushels 
of 61 pounds, which he (Mr. Power) was aware was a higher yield per 
acre than was generally believed, but applying this to the acreage 
for England and Wales, after deducting 24 bushels per acre for 
seed and adding the production of the remainder of the United 
Kingdom, and the average yearly import of wheat and flour for the 
same period, the result corresponded very closely with the consump- 
tion of 6 bushels per head, assuming a deduction of two millions 
from the population for the non-bread-eating people of the United 
Kingdom. Hverybody in the corn trade must be especially 
interested by the papers given by Mr. Lawes from time to time, for 
whether they were accurate or not, they were most serviceable in 
enabling a comparison to be made between one year and another. 
The information had been on the whole relatively correct, and it had 
been a very good guide. In one part of the paper attention was 
called to the lower prices of wheat increasing consumption, but he 
was himself disposed to think that low priced bread tends rather to 
decrease than increase the consumption, because bread is always 
the cheapest food, and when the price of bread is high, the main 
bread-eating population are unable to get much meat, and are 
obliged to live more largely on bread. On the other hand low 
prices produce waste, and to a certain extent cause wheat to be 
used for other purposes than human food. He (Mr. Power) doubted 
very much whether wheat of good quality was ever used for cattle 
feeding as much as was supposed, and instanced the harvest year 
1874-75 as an example, when there was every inducement to use it. 
The abundance of old wheat in the country when the harvest of 
1875 was gathered proved it could not have been so used to any 
great extent. 

Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B., said that the deficiencies of the 
statistics afforded by the census, to which Captain Craigie in his 
able paper had adverted, had restricted him more than he had 
stated, and would continue to restrict the progress of statistical 
science until the mode of taking the census in this country was 
altered. When the census was first taken here, the administrative 
unit was the parish, and the officers—the overseers—were very 
illiterate: in the rural districts, the overseers were mostly farmers, 
many of whom could neither read nor write. As a consequence, it 
became necessary to get the work of summarising done in the 
central department, where a hundred clerks were employed, and 
they occupied about three years in getting out the summaries of 
the occupations. The particulars to be summarised had to be 
restricted, and much matter of local interest and importance 
excluded, in order to avoid further central labour and central 
delay. The ,experience of changes in getting out Mr. Kelly’s 
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directories was in the counties, of the higher classes enumerated 
in them, 10 per cent.; in suburban districts in the metropolis 
it was 20 per cent.; and of the labouring population, with the 
emigration and migration to towns, the changes would probably 
be as great or greater. So that during the three years that elapsed 
between the time of taking the enumeration and getting out the 
summaries, some 30 or 60 per cent. of error as to the identical 
population would often occur. It was the practice to estimate for 
a regular increase of population. This might be true of the whole 
kingdom, but it was proved in particular places, that instead of an 
increase there had been a material decrease in the population. The 
system of central summaries was fraught with large errors of 
omission, especially as respects the particulars of the agricultural 
population. These errors could not be remedied, because under this 
bad centralised practice any requisite addition would add to the 
present grievous delay. It was objected to the introduction of the 
enumeration of the different religious denominations, on account of 
the delay as well as the expense it would occasion. The remedy for 
all this was to summarise locally. Instead of the old local unit, the 
parish, or the commune, we had now the new local administrative 
unit, the union, with its paid officers; men of middle class educa- 
tion, as the clerk of the union, who was superintendent registrar: 625 
of them, and 3,000 health officers and registrars, rate collectors and 
union school teachers; all trained in account keeping, and some of 
them practised in summarising the results of elections. It was 
unwarrantable, as the central office presumed to assume, that these 
permanent and responsible officers could not do the work required 
as well as the temporary clerks previously unpractised, and of less 
responsibility. Instead of paying one clerk for thirty-six months 
to get out the work, could they not pay thirty-six clerks in the 
locality for one month each to get ont the summaries? Lrrors 
would be corrected immediately on the spot, which at the centre 
were passed over, or only rectified by long correspondence. By 
proper local arrangements, the census, which was not now com- 
pleted in less than three years, might be got out better in three 
months, at no greater expense. The census of France, by this 
method of summarising locally, got out a census in months instead 
of in years. Buta great evil of the present system was the exclu- 
sion of a great deal of stocktaking, and of statistics of special 
importance to the locality. Thus for urban districts there was 
wanted for sanitary purposes summaries of the population of streets, 
and in rural districts the summaries of the population of villages, 
that it might be ascertained what were the proportions of deaths 
to the population ;—that it might be seen what was the direction of 
sanitary service needed, and what were the results of measures 
taken, which could rarely be done now. In agriculture they wanted 
to know what was the difference of production in different places 
and conditions ;—what was the difference of production of labour and 
of wages. It was known that in some districts the labour of two 
was as efficient as three in another. It was stated the other day in 
the Chamber of Agriculture that cultivation was cheaper in some 
northern districts, at one-third higher wages, than in southern 
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districts. He knew agricultural districts in which the wages since 
the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act had nearly doubled ; 
but they had no statistical returns from which they could ascertain 
the progress of production, nor what had since been the cost of 
tillage, which was most material to compare with the cost of tillage 
in other counties. The present statistics of agricultural production 
were most defective. Formerly the corn factors of Mark Lane sent 
out men to ascertain the yield of crops, which from practice they 
did with remarkable accuracy—more accurately often than the 
farmers themselves. Whilst the farmers’ returns gave the yield 
at 26 bushels of wheat per acre, the yield, according to the Mark 
Lane examiners, was 32 bushels in the corn growing districts. We 
know that the yield in some districts did not average more than 
some 24 bushels, whilst in others itaveraged 40; “‘and these means ”’ 
of large districts were widely misleading. The defective state of 
agricultural statistics was, he considered, particularly shown by the 
second paper read that night, in which a general statistical conclu- 
sion was endeavoured to be deduced from the results of one mode of 
culture with solid manure on one farm. He could have confidently 
made an advance upon this, and have established a constant on the 
experience of some twenty sewage farms, where it was shown in 
contrast with adjacent different old modes of culture, that whilst 
the yield of the common solid manure agriculture of a fair average 
was as one, and of the solid manure culture of the market garden 
farms was as three and a half, the good liquefied manure culture 
of the sewage farms was as five,—presenting a future of agriculture 
such as had not hitherto been conceived. ‘The deduction of the 
consumption of produce from the observation of that of a single 
family, commonly of a model family, was widely defective. He had 
endeavoured to get at more correct results by ascertaining from 
different shopkeepers the amounts of produce they supplied to the 
different classes of their customers. The statistics of agriculture 
he considered to be in other important respects extremely defective, | 
and that the first step to improvement was getting the summaries 
made locally and for the locality itself, sending up to the central 
department only the summaries of the general results. These 
decennial returns were from the lapse of time very insufficient and 
misleading, and quinquennial and even triennial returns were now 
being sought. At the statistical congress at the Hague he had 
suggested annual censuses and stocktaking. The principle he 
proposed was to have a registry made of the individuals or of 
the family of a house, and then only to ascertain, and return the 
differences from year to year, as was now being done with the 
higher classes, in.the published works. This, which only required 
a tenth of the results to be taken yearly, would not be so much 
more expensive than was supposed. Dr. Hngel had indeed suc- 
ceeded in getting out an annual census for Prussia, and in proving 
that it might be done; but it was highly unpopular there, and 
discontinued for reasons which would not exist here, where in the 
agricultural districts the farmers were not frightened at the know- 
ledge of the Government, but at the too particular knowledge of 
rent charging landlords. 
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Mr. Coryetius Watrorp thought it was very satisfactory at this 
juncture in agriculture to have two such important papers as those 
under discussion. He thought that no society had done so much 
as this one had done to collect the statistics of food, and when he 


wrote on famines a year or two ago, he found the Society’s Journal 


full of varied information on the subject. Without disparaging 
the second paper, he considered his friend Captain Craigie’s paper 
a most excellent one. Many of the agricultural returns which 
should have been made were not, at one time, made; and many of 
those made were not accurate, and it had been assumed that 
information had not been given by tenants, because landlords would 
take advantage of it. Asa matter of fact, landlords might, under 
such circumstances, construe the unwillingness to give the proper 
returns as resulting from a more favourable condition of things 
than he believed was the fact. The system of ignorance had 
misled all concerned, and had in many cases very adversely affected 
the farmers. A great improvement had now set in in that respect, 
and the future estimates would consequently be much more correct 
than the earlier ones were. 

Mr. Frytay Dun was sure that agriculturists would feel very 
much indebted to Captain Craigie for the way in which he had 
brought out of the blue books such an amount of practical infor- 
mation, which could easily be understood even by ordinary tenant 
farmers, who were not perhaps always as well versed in statistics 
as they should be. One point of great importance brought out 
prominently in Captain Craigie’s paper, was the reduction in the 
growth of wheat in the last few years, especially in those western 
counties where it was least likely to produce profitable returns. This 
indicated a great amount of practical wisdom on the part of the 
agriculturists. ‘The increased difficulty of producing full crops of 
wheat at a moderate cost in this country, was felt with greater 
force where there is a heavier rainfall, such as in parts of Wales 
and on the poorer clays of Scotland. In the midland counties, 
with which he was conversant, a larger amount of land had been 
devoted to the production of barley, but a still greater amount was 
laid down to grass for one, two, or three years, reducing the costly 
labour bills; but this grass was not always as profitable as it might 
be; some of it was wet, much of it was poor, and needed more 
thoroughly manuring. In many parts of the country reiterated 
wet seasons had left much of the land foul and in bad condition, 
and unfit to produce full crops of grass or of anything else. Some 
low land had been allowed to lay itself down to a sort of coarse 
grass and weeds, which figured in the statistical returns as 
‘‘permanent pasture,” but was unlikely to produce any full or 
profitable returns. The relative amount of stock kept on arable 
and grass land was an important practical matter. The popular 
opinion was that as land was laid down to grass, a larger number 
of cattle and sheep can be kept, but those more familiar with the 
matter knew that to obtain the maximum amount of meat or dairy 
produce, it is necessary to have a considerable proportion of arable 
as well as grass land. LHven in the moister regions in the west 
of England, they could not get on well without a fourth or a 
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third, or in more suitable climates a half of arable land. With 
such a proportion under the plough, oats, clover, and roots, or 
other winter food, could be provided for the animals. By thus 
multiplying their flocks and herds, a great deal more success would 
result to the British farmer than by endeavouring to increase his 
output of wheat, which can be cheaper raised on the low-priced 
lands of America and our colonies. Another point set forth by the 
statistics of late years, notably in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
especially in the western portions of Hngland—in Somersetshire, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire—wheat had been sensibly superseded by 
potatoes and garden crops. This increased production of vege- 
tables and of smaller fruit, had been a source of considerable 
income to tenant farmers, has improved the general cultivation 
of the country, has put more capital into the soil, and obtained for 
the landlord augmented rents; it has further furnished valuable 
supplies of food which could scarcely have been obtained at any 
price twenty years ago by the masses of the population. This 
diversified cultivation was telling advantageously in many ways, 
not only finding fuller and more profitable work for the agricultural 
population, but producing for the working population of the 
country a varied, valuable, healthful dietary, which he believed 
would much encourage sobriety and steady habits. 

Mr. Ciare Sewewtt Read, as a practical farmer, could not agree 
with the statement made by Mr. Chadwick, that the cost of pro- 
ducing crops on arable land had recently diminished. He could 
assure the meeting that that was not the case in the eastern 
counties, for notwithstanding the quantity of machinery now 
used, the amount spent in farm labour was considerably more than 
it was some years ago. He could compare his books with those of 
his father, dating back fifty years, and he found that although at 
the present time he had all sorts of reaping, mowing, and a variety 
of other machines, still the amount he paid for agricultural labour 
was fully 30 per cent. per acre more than his father paid in years 
gone by. He did not exactly understand the charge of ignorance 
made against the farmers with regard to agricultural statistics. It 
had been stated that he did not make the returns because he was 
afraid his landlord would know what he grew; but the tenant never 
was asked to state the yield of his crops, and the landlord or his 
agent must know, without asking, nearly as well as the tenant the 
number of acres of corn he grew. It was a puzzling, but he sup- 
posed a pleasing fact that the area of this small island gradually 
increased. He did not know where. He lived near the sea coast, 
but he could not find that the county of Norfolk was any larger 
now than it was when he was a child. That the cultivated area 
had increased, astonished and perplexed him: because he was sure 
of this, that within the last ten years he had known hundreds and 
hundreds of acres go out of cultivation. Some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago there was a mania for increasing the arable land, 
and sheep walks and rabbit warrens were converted into arable 
land; but in the last ten years much of this land had been 
reconverted into the state that nature intended it to be in. He 
‘was perplexed to know where the increased cultivated area came 
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from. He thought a great deal of it might be attributed to the 
loose way in which the early returns were made; and probably the 
ordnance survey had not been so absolutely accurate as it was at 
the present time. In the eastern counties they seemed to have 
grown an increased quantity of barley; but he thought they had 
reached the limit of the demand, if they might judge from the 
prices of the last few years. None but the very best samples of 
barley were appreciated by the brewers, and the consequence was 
that instead of barley being, as gentlemen were apt to suppose, a 
very paying crop, only a few of the samples of prime barley found 
their way into the averages at all. He thought there was an 
unnecessary complication in the returns in having two columns in 
respect to grass land, one for hay and one not for hay. Sucha 
division was wholly unnecessary, and he hoped it would be 
abolished. As to the distribution of cattle,a great deal of what 
Captain Craigie said was quite true. The returns being taken in 
the summer, they were not, in the eastern counties, supposed to 
produce so many cattle as they actually did. They manufactured 
more meat than grass lands, and with regard to more cattle than 
formerly being kept on corn lands, that was because the corn 
farmers were getting so extremely poor that they were obliged to 
keep a small growing stock, and increase the number of cows to add 
to the number of cattle. He could only say with what interest 
the annual statement of Mr. Lawes was looked for throughout the 
country. He ventured to say that that estimate of the yield was 
of more use and carried greater weight than all the returns they 
got from the Board of Trade. He did not mean for a moment to 
depreciate the use and the value of the statistics furnished; but 
when they came to see the small difference in the acreage from year 
to year, and the enormous difference in the yield from year to year, 
the man was doing infinitely more service to the country who 
could say what the yield would be, than the official who could 
only give the statistics of slight variations in the acreage. The 
soil of Rothampsted was particularly adapted to the growth of 
good wheat, and the wheat growing districts of the east of England 
were generally more productive in a wet and cold season than in 
the parts of the country where the soil was heavy or clayey. He 
entered his protest against the remark made by one gentleman 
that little or no wheat was given to the cattle. The quantity of 
wheat given to the cattle was not so much when wheat was cheap, as 
when the quality of the home produce was bad. They had this 
year thousands of quarters of wheat in Norfolk not weighing 
fifty bushels to the quarter, and if they did not give it to the cattle 
and pigs, no one would look at it. He quite agreed with the 
remark made that the consumption of wheat was greater when 
it was cheaper. The concluding statement in the paper by 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert was enough to break any British 
farmer’s heart. It said that in this last decade we had grown 
13 million quarters of wheat less m England, and that they had 
imported 20 million quarters more from abroad. This was one of 
the main causes of the very great distress among the agricultural 
community. He could not sit down without tendering his thanks 
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on behalf of the farmers to Captain Craigie for his interesting 
paper, which must have taken up an immensity of time and 
calculation. In reply to a question by the Chairman, Mr. Read 
said the produce of the land had not increased rateably with the 
augmented cost of production. Machinery had doubtless saved a 
great amount of manual labour; but the farmers had to pay a 
great deal more than formerly for agricultural labour. They had 
at their disposal now, however, the means of securing crops with 
greater facility, and thus preserving a great deal that might other- 
wise be wasted. 

The CHatrman (Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S.) said he put the 
question which Mr. Read had answered more particularly because, 
having himself occasion to visit one of the counties grouped 
amongst the most productive in the yield of corn, he had been 
told over and over again by practical farmers that in their ex- 
perience the produce of that part of the country had increased 
very largely indeed—two or three fold in some cases. Of course 
he did not speak with authority on this subject, but on the infor- 
mation which had been given to him by practical men. 

Mr. Reap added that the increase in the produce was not so 
much owing to the increased facilities of cultivation, as the 
increased use of artificial manures, and the greater consumption 
of feeding stuffs by sheep and cattle. No doubt there had been an 
increase in the production, but not in the last few years. 

Captain Craiaix said he had only a few words to offer in reply 
to the remarks which had been made. As to the point raised by 
Mr. Lawes regarding the exclusion of Lincolnshire from the 
eastern or chief corn division, he would see by a reference to the 
map, that in making a geographical division the line had to be 
drawn somewhere, and as Lincolnshire showed below 60 per cent. 
of her surface in arable land, she was not included in the higher 
list of corn counties, but reckoned in the first group, while Hun- 
tingdon with 65 per cent. of arable land was included in the first 
district. With reference to Mr. Chadwick’s remarks about 
localising the work of the census, a suggestion had reached him 
that morning that the area of the county (which was the unit of 
their agricultural returns) was frequently too large for agricultural 
analysis, great variety of agricultural practice prevailing occasionally 
within county limits. Benefit would, it was said, accrue if the 
statistics could be obtained from smaller areas, possibly from poor 
law unions. As to the growing of oats in the eastern counties, nothing 
was more striking than the giving up of oats as a crop in those 
counties. He was surprised to learn they could not grow oats in 
Norfolk, especially since he had often seen extremely good crops 
of oats grown in Lincolnshire at no great distance from that 
district. He thought Mr. Read was slightly in error when he 
complained of the classification of grass land and hay land, for he 
believed that the suggestion made to-night had already been 
adopted, and the classification altered so as to have one heading, 
(Mr. Giffen: Yes, at Mr. Read’s suggestion. The alteration was 
made in the last returns.) Captain Craigie added that the returns 
would, he believed, by this alteration become more accurate. He 
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thanked the meeting for the way in which his paper had been 
received. 

Dr. GitBERT said, with reference to the question of the con- 
sumption of wheat, Mr. Power, who had given them some valuable 
information on the subject, concluded that it was not less than 
6 bushels per head per annum over the United Kingdom, and that 
the estimates of Mr. Lawes and himself were too low. He 
(Dr. Gilbert) would remark, however, that their estimate of less 
than 6 bushels for the United Kingdom, included as one element 
an estimate of even rather more than 6 bushels for England and 
Wales; and he thought that Mr. Power was very near the truth 
if he confined his estimate to England and Wales, but that he was 
going beyond it in applying his data to the United Kingdom. 
They had already stated in their paper that they believed their 
estimate of 5°1 bushels per head for the United Kingdom over the 
first eight of the twenty-eight harvest years (1852-53—1859-60) 
was too low, owing to too low an estimate of area under the crops 
in those years (which, however, they had no means of correcting), 
and the consequent too low estimate of the aggregate home produce 
available for consumption over that period. Again, Mr. Power 
considered that the average produce of the country at large was 
not less than 30 bushels per acre per annum; but he (Dr. Gilbert) 
thought that if that yield were assumed for the period of the last 
twenty-eight years or so, it would be found irreconcilable with the 
evidence relating to imports, consumption, and other elements of 
the question. Mr. Chadwick said he could place no confidence in 
calculations as to the yield of the country at large, founded on the 
produce of a single farm. But it would have been only reasonable, 
before making any such general statement, really to consider what 
were the conditions under which the estimates in question were 
made. It was at any rate remarkable that, averaged over a period 
of twenty-seven years, the published estimates of Mr. Caird and of 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre agreed within an eighth of a bushel per acre per 
annum with those of Mr. Lawes and himself, deduced in the way 
which Mr. Chadwick had in such sweeping terms condemned. 
Further, if the estimates were wrong, the error would show itself 
in many different ways. Mr. Chadwick had also objected to their 
estimates of consumption. But it so happened that they had gone 
into the question in the very way in which Mr. Chadwick said they 
ought to have done. They had in the first instance calculated the 
bread and flour, in 86 different dietaries, arranged in 15 divisions, 
according to sex, age, activity of mode of life, and other circum- 
stances. Subsequently, they had submitted to careful considera- 
tion the numerous results of the same kind collected by the late 
Dr. Edward Smith. They had also calculated the consumption on 
the basis of the population, and of the amounts of the home 
produce available for consumption, and of the imports, each year. 
Finally, they found that the estimates founded on dietaries con- 
firmed those arrived at on the basis of the population and of the 
home and foreign supplies. 
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I.—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1879. 


Tue following extracts, taken from the Supplement to the 
Heonomist of the 13th March, 1880 (being the seventeenth of the 
series—commenced with the review of 1863, and published as 
supplements to the Hconomist in the second week of March, 1864-79), 
are in continuation of a series of similar notices that have appeared 
annually in the Jowrnal for each year since 1865:— 


“Tt is very probable that the six years of depression will, in 
future, be reckoned from September, 1873, to September, 1879. 
It is certain that in this country there were few signs of renewed 
trade during the first nine months of 1879. On the contrary, the 
year has been one of the most sunless and cheerless of the century. 
The harvest has been among the worst on record, and until the 
great influx of orders, first for iron and steel, and then for goods 
of all kinds, began to pour in from America about August and 
September, hardly anybody looked for better things than that the 
winter of 1879-80 should be full of difficulties. As the trade 
circulars passim and other evidence abundantly show, these un- 
favourable prospects were suddenly brightened by a great volume 
and a great activity of trade, which fairly set in with October, and 
has gone on so far with undiminished strength, a cogent evidence of 
which is the great rise in wholesale prices. For example, during 
1879 the wholesale prices in London of the following leading 
commodities have undergone (chiefly during the closing four or five 
months of the twelve) these percentage elevations, viz.:—Manilla 
hemp, 62 per cent.; Scotch pig iron, 50; British bars, 35; tin, 38; 
raw cotton, 37; cotton yarn, 26; tea, 36; lead, 31; jute, 27; tallow, 
25; sugar, 21; silk, 19; flax, 18; wheat, 18; copper, 13; coffee, 13; 
wool, 9 per cent. 

“The foreign wars and negotiations which filled so large a space 
in 1876-77, and 1878, have mostly come to an end in 1879. 
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“The gravest danger in Europe is the growing magnitude of 
armed forces. 

“The Frankfurter Zeitung very usefully has collected particulars 
with reference to the two periods, 1865, and fourteen years later, 
1879, and from that source we obtain the following summary 
relative to the general and the military budgets of the leading 
countries :— 

“In 1865 Germany had a budget of 31 million pounds, but the ~ 
budget is now 66 million pounds sterling. The heaviest budgets 
in Europe are at the present moment those of France and Russia— 
France with an expenditure of some 119 million pounds, and Russia 
with one of 107 million pounds, the latter now ranking before 
England by some 22 million pounds. In 1865, Russia, like Germany, 
required an income of less than half as much. Her budget then 
amounted to 51 million pounds. There is not a Huropean State 
but has increased its expenditure since 1865, the total for all 
Hurope having risen from 398 million pounds to 585 million — 
pounds. 

“‘ As regards the national debts of the different European States, 
the same may be said of all, except England and Holland, which 
countries alone show a certain diminution of their debts. Russia 
especially has raised hers from 208 million pounds to 600 million 
pounds, and she has been closely followed by Spain and Italy, 
France now ranking first of all; while in 1865, England was by 
far the most heavily burdened with debt, standing before France to 
the extent of 250 million pounds. The total debts of the States of 
Europe have risen from 2,626 million pounds to 4,324 million 
pounds. But the most interesting figures of all, are those of the 
military expenditure. Of a total expenditure for Europe, of 585 
million pounds, as much as 160 million pounds are devoted to 
maintaining armies. In 1865, of 398 million pounds, only 117 
million pounds were so devoted. Nearly every State has increased 
its expenditure, Germany, France, and Russia heading the list. 
Both in 1865 and 1879, however, Russia and England stand first. 
Russia spent in 1879, 36 million pounds, England 32 million 
pounds, France 27 million pounds, and Germany 21 million pounds. 
In 1865, the German expenditure on war was estimated at 10 
million pounds, the Austro-Hungarian at 11 million pounds, the 
French at 17 million pounds, the British at 27 million pounds, and 
the Russian at 22 million pounds. Only Italy and Austria-Hungary 
have since then reduced their army expenditure. 

“In fourteen years the military expenditure of Europe has risen 
at the rate of 3 million pounds a-year, or by no less than 43 million 
pounds per annum; or from 117 to 160 millions, and, as far as can 
be judged, will go on increasing with the same, or with greater 
velocity, till arrested by some combination of three events, viz. (1), 
a decisive victory by one or more of the armed States over the 
other, (2) the exhaustion of the means and patience of the unfor- 
tunate populations who bear the burden, or (3) (most unlikely 
of all), such a return of common sense as will produce a pacific 
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Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1873-79, and Total Average 
Gazette Price of Calendar Years. 


Periods. | 1879. | 1878. | 1877. 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1873. 
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“The figure in October, 1879, was 49s. 9d., gs. more than 1878, 
and 6s. less than 1877. The average for the whole of 1879 was 
under 44s. No one, judging merely from these figures, would be 
prepared to say that the harvest of 1878 was barely an average, 
and that the harvest of 1879 was nearly the worst for wheat and 
every other kind of field produce, within living memory; and yet 
this is perfectly true. The cold and rain have ruined hundreds of 
farmers, and distressed thousands of landlords, but free trade has 
secured plenty and low prices for the population of this country. 

“In the section passim on the corn and cattle trade, facts and 
estimates are given for the fourteen years 1866-79, as regards the 
wheat harvests of the United Kingdom. 

“The summary of these inquiries is that the wheat crop, and 
the harvest generally of 1879, is not only the worst in the fourteen 
years, but the worst which has occurred, probably, for thirty years. 
During the five years 1866-70, the average yield of wheat was 29 
bushels per acre, or about the standard or normal yield; but in the 
five years 1875-79, it was only 24 bushels, or 17 per cent. less; and 
in the year 1879 it was only 18 bushels, or 40 per cent. less than 
the usual figure. The ‘over average’ yields were in 1868, 34 
bushels ; in 1870, 32 bushels; in 1874, 31 bushels; and in 1878, 
30 bushels, or barely an average. } 

“During the last ten years, 1870-79, the ‘ under average’ yields 
were no less than seven, 1871, 27 bushels; 1872, 23 bushels; 1873, 
25 bushels; then three bad years in succession, viz., 1875, 
23 bushels; 1876, 27 bushels; 1877, 22 bushels; and as a climax 
of misfortune, 1879, with its 18 bushels. 

“The results of these bad harvests upon the wheat area of cul- 
tivation, and upon the volume of the imports of foreign wheat, have 
been beyond all precedent. In the foreign, 1866-70, the wheat area 
was more than 3? millionacres; in 1875-79, it had fallen 34 millions, 
or 14 per cent. less. In 1866-70, the home produce was 12% million 
qrs.; but in 1875-79, only 94 million qrs.; and in 1879, by about 
only 6 million qrs. In 1866-70 we imported an’ average annual 
quantity of wheat of 84 million qrs.; but in 1875-79, the impor- 
tation was 134 million qrs., or 58 per cent. more. In the present 
year, 1879-80, it is pretty certain that the importation will be 
18 million qrs. 

“But not only have there been defective harvests in this country 
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in 1879, and the three or four preceding years, but the same calamity, 
in a form equally, or more severe, has befallen the largest part of 
Europe. <A table is quoted passim from the Bulletin des Halles 
giving the average total yield of wheat (in bushels) and the actual 
produce of 1879. The table can only be an estimate, but it is an 
estimate by high authority. The abstract of it is as follows Oe 
millions of bushels) :— 























Countries. Average. 1879. Less per Cent. 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium.. 528 432 18 
TEAL Y (05 PALI. nc. se:teccass ea oses tac thoatess ope ops 6: 181 165 9 
TUDASIA, LENOUINALUIS ophscuassarcssneatseosseetens 207 179 13 
916 776 15 





“ Indeed, North America has been the only region with a large 
grain surplus, and that surplus has been, and is in demand all over 
Europe. 

“‘In France, the distress of the agricultural, wine growing, and 
silk growing industries is very great. They are discussed in detail 
by M. Jules Clavé (in the Revue des Deux Mondes, lst February, 
1880). 


“The happy and beneficial competition of America and Australia 
in the supply of grain and butcher’s meat of all sorts, will certainly 
go on and increase, not, perhaps, as it has done during the last two 
or three years of immense harvests in North America, helped by an 
excess of railway competition to carry them to the tide water. 
These are advantages which the American farmer has never had 
before, and may never have again in the samedegree. But English 
wericulture and cattle raising have a certain natural protection of 
cost and distance against the colonial and foreign competition, and 
when the conditions are clearly understood, nothing is more certain 
than that in this instance, as in all others, when ruin to English 
industries have been most loudly foretold, no such thing as ruin, 
but the exact opposite, will, before long, become manifest. 

“Various attempts, with apparently increasing success, continue 
to be made to bring in fresh meat in the raw state from America 
and Australia. 

“ Australian meats, §c., show a marked fall in price, the demand 
having decreased greatly. Domestic consumption of Australian 
prepared mutton and beef has fallen off immensely since the intro- 
duction of American compressed beef, and this has assisted in the 
lowering of prices. Stimulated by the necessity for meeting the 
public trade, the Australian preservers are now sending in compressed 
mutton and beef of excellent quality—pronouncedly superior in 
many cases to the American. Prices, we are inclined to think, are 
too low to be remunerative. 

“The Glasgow Herald, 24th January, 1880, writes as follows 
regarding the manner in which the importations of American beef 
reach the retail consumer to the great profit of the butcher :— 
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«< «Very large supplies of American beef (dead and living) continue to reach 
Great Britain. In the week ending 19th January considerably over 1,000 head 
of live cattle were imported into this country from the United States and Canada, 
and in Liverpool alone 7,978 quarters of fresh beef were received, which may be 
calculated, in all probability, as furnishing 14 million pounds of saleable meat, 
exclusive of the weight of the living cattle, which may be estimated at about 
700,000 pounds; or, say, for one week, a total of 2 million pounds of good sale- 
able beef, exclusive of the supply coming to the Clyde. These figures bear out 
what was stated in the Herald a few weeks ago, namely, that the importation of 
dead meat has enormously increased during the past twelvemonths. For eleven 
months of 1878, there were imported 47,848,192 pounds of dead meat, while for 
the same period of 1879 the importations were 56,357,728 pounds—an increase 
of upwards of 9 million pounds. We do not know the proportion which came to 
Glasgow, or was sold in our city; but supposmg it to be only the odd 9g million 
pounds, and that all over the price of it was 6d. per pound, it would represent a 
sum of 225,000 pounds sterling, all of which, according, to a recent correspondent, 
would pass through the hands of the persons who deal in American meat, and 
‘avowedly’ sell it for what it is. That number of persons is probably not more 
in reality than twenty, so that the sum in question would give each dealer a turn 
over of more than 11,000 pounds per annum, which would not be a bad business 
as times go. 

“«Qur agricultural correspondent having renewed his investigations as to 
‘what becomes of the American beef?’ writes as follows :—‘I must reiterate my 
deliberately formed opinion that fully 35 per cent. of the dead meat which reaches 
this city from America, finds its way to consumers through the ordinary channels, 
as home bred and home fed beef, and I wish to inform all whom it concerns, that, 
in asserting this, 1 make more than an ‘insinuation’—lI maintain it to be a 
fact.’ 


“We said twelve months since, in our review of the year 1878: 
‘In the United States there are distinct signs of commercial revival. 
Three or four productive harvests; cost of railway and canal 
transit reduced almost to a vanishing point by reason of the excess 
of means of conveyance over the traffic to be conveyed; the stern 
lessons of adversity in the form of insolvencies and failures pene- 
trating far, even into the retail branches of trade; federal, State, 
city, and county taxes, and debt, which have carried away no small 
part of every man’s income—all these causes have established in 
North America a condition of trade far sounder than has prevailed 
for more than twenty years. And the full re-establishment of cash 
payments from Ist January, 1879, has provided a solid basis on 
which the calculations for the future may rest.’ 

“This was the state of circumstances at the close of 1878 in the 
United States, and everything which happened there during the 
first half of 1879 was emphatically favourable to further recovery. 
The successful operations in funding the public debt at lower rates 
of interest; the wholesale clearances of bankrupt railways under 
sale and foreclosure at prices to the buyers absurdly small compared 
with the solid expenditure upon them; the extensive movement of 
population to the west and north-west (as we explain in some 
detail in an appendix passim); and the certainty of a fourth great 
harvest in 1879 of wheat and grain coincident with a general 
scarcity and high prices in Hurope—all concurred to produce a 
sudden and remarkable outbreak of demand at the close of summer. 
That demand naturally was first directed to the ‘ instrumental 
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articles’ of iron and steel to be procured from this country, as 
being the market where they were cheapest, and best, and most 
abundant; and the orders accordingly came here on a most exten- 
sive scale and with most urgent velocity. From iron and steel the 
American demand rapidly extended to most of the other kinds of 
manufactures and merchandise suitable for the States. In point of 
fact, the facilities and resources of modern commerce, and, in our 
own case, free trade, open ports, and superior cheapness of produc- 
tion, obtained for us exactly the same sort of benefits as if the 
erain harvests of the west had been gathered in a part of our own 
dominions, or in our own island. If, for example, Hssex and 
Norfolk had been but blessed with overflowing abundance, and all 
the rest of Britain stricken with scarcity, then the demand for 
manufactures of all kinds in Hast Anglia would have operated on 
Lancashire and Cleveland, exactly in the same way (not, of course, 
to the immense extent, nor in precisely the exact order) as the 
demand from New York and Chicago. 

“While, therefore, the English harvest of 1879 was almost as 
bad as it could be, we were the first to derive advantage from the 
transatlantic abundance. There was naturally at first, and there is 
yet, some hesitation to believe that the revival of trade can be 
really sound so long as it is not stimulated and supported by the 
prosperity of our own greatest industry—that of agriculture—and 
this is a reasonable hesitation. Nor will there be a solid domestic 
foundation for greater trade until our own harvests and the 
industries dependent on them are prosperous. 

“Beyond the sudden American demand, there was the further 
fact that in this country the six years of depression had reduced 
generally prices and the cost of production to a level so low that 
prudent persons on the look out for speculative and permanent 
investments had become convinced that no further decline was 
possible; and hence the first spurt of demand brought forward 
multitudes of buyers to whom only a slight encouragement was 
wanting to convert their hesitation into confidence. 


“Tn the United States the prices of iron and steel advanced, in 
1879, from 67 to 106 per cent. The advances were, in dollars :— 
pig iron 17 to 35 per ton; bar iron 43 to 73; Bessemer rails 42 to 
70, best iron rails 34 to 57; old iron rails 19 to 36; best scrap iron 
20 to 34. The output of coal in the Union rose to 26 million tons, 
compared with 175 million tons in 1878. Iron ores were largely — 
imported in the last half of 1879, and it is anticipated that quite 
half a million tons of iron ores will enter in 1880, The production 
of iron rails in the Union in 1879 was 450,000, and of steel rails 
650,000 tons. . . . . The presidents of the western railways 
estimate that not less than 13 million tons of rails—steel, if they got 
them—will be required yearly for a long time; and if this estimate 
be true, for the United States alone, leaving all the rest of the 
world out of the reckoning, the prospect is a bright one. In one of 
the appendices we collect evidence relating to the schemes, more or 
less advanced, for large railway extensions in various countries and 
regions. : 
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“The following figures exhibit the production, exports, stock, 
&c. (31st December in Scotland and North of England—1868-79) :— 


(In mln. tons, thus 4,970, = 4,970,000, and 720, = 720,000.] 
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“This table shows that the total increase in exports in 1879 over 
1878 is 583,024 tons, and as the United States took 550,254 tons 
over 1878, it follows that there has been a slight increase (say, 
32,770 tons) in our trade with other countries: it is also worthy 
of note that so far the increase has been largely in pig iron, but 
we may expect hereafter to'see a large increase under the head of 
rails. The shipments of rails for December were 35,877 tons, 
against 19,500 in 1878. 

“The following table shows the distribution of exports during 
the following years :— 


Total Exports from United Kingdom of Iron, Steel, and Tin Plates to the 
following Countries, in 1868, 1872, 1878, and 1879. 
[000’s omitted, thus 502, = 502,000 tons.] 
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“The shipments to the United States in 1879 consisted of 
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276,998 pig; 177,842 tons old iron for remanufacture; 155,795 
tons tin plates; 44,998 tons rails; and 51,794 tons of other 
descriptions, principally manufactured iron. The quantity of pig 
and old material bought is remarkable, and the inference has been 
drawn that the Americans are only taking our raw materials; this 
conclusion, however, is scarcely correct, as large orders have been 
booked for manufactured iron of all kinds—rails, bars, hoops, and 
sheets—but as these take time to execute, the exports will not show 
largely for some time to come. On the other hand, pig iron, old 
rails, and scrap, being in stock and urgently wanted, large quantities 
have been hurried forward, and this accounts mainly for the large 
exports during the last few months. The American demand has 
almost cleared off existing stocks of old rails and scrap, and, in 
consequence, makers who have been in the habit of using these in 
their mills, will be compelled to buy pig iron more largely. 

‘There are many indications that the iron trade is entering upon 
another of those recurring cycles which follow a period of depression. 
By way of illustration it may be well to refer to the last period of a 
similar kind. In the latter part of 1869 (after a depression extend- 
ing over several years) there was a revival, during which Scotch 
pig iron advanced from sos. 6d. to 58s. 6d.,and Scotch Staffordshire 
‘list’ bars were raised 20s. per ton. The breaking out of the 
Franco-German war interrupted this improvement, but towards 
the close of 1871, the upward movement was resumed, and continued 
till the middle of 1872, when Scotch pig iron reached 137s., and 
South Staffordshire ‘list’ iron 16/. at works. In the autumn there 
was a fall of 47s. 6d. m pig iron, and 4/. in ‘list’ iron, but a re- 
action immediately set in, which carried Scotch pig iron to 145s., 
and South Staffordshire ‘list’ iron again to 16/. at works. 

‘The late rise in prices has been very rapid, and a general im- 
pression prevails that the advance is quite unnatural and without 
precedent. To correct this error, it is only necessary to refer to the 
history of 1852, and the prices ‘of January and December in that 
year—the only year in which prices were lower than those lately 
witnessed :— 





January, 1952. 31st peeegcre 


ee 


Scotch pig iron at Glasgow ............ccssseeeees 35s. 428. 6d. 


South Staffordshire ‘list’ iron at works eft Tih: 
Welsh bars at: Tnyerpool «.......;...00cscrsecsongre 4l. 10s. gl. 





“1880 opens with very cheering prospects as respects our foreign 
trade, for not only has America given evidence of a renewed demand 
for iron of all kinds, but our Eastern markets are full of greater 
promise than for many years past, whilst other countries are all 
bare of stocks, and are not likely to delay ordering in face of 
advancing prices. The only drawback is in the home trade, which 
is affected by the depressed state of agriculture, but we think too 
much has been made of this, at least so far as the iron trade is 
concerned. The home consumption of iron in connection with 
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agriculture is small in comparison with the demand from ship- 
builders, engineers, machinists, and other departments which are 
more dependent on the condition of our export trade. It must 
also be borne in mind that what has been our loss, has been America’s 
gain, and the iron trade is receiving more than ample compensation 
in the active trade which has thereby been set in motion. 


“* As respects the cotton industry, the course of trade was quite 
as unsatisfactory during the greater part of 1879 as it had been 
throughout 1878, and it is certain that if a change for the better 
had not taken place before the close of the year, half the spinners 
and manufacturers of Lancashire would have been ruined. The 
profits made during the last two or three months prevented this 
wholesale bankruptcy; but, except in a comparatively few 
instances, in which consumers made large purchases of the raw 
material at low prices, the net result of the year’s business is a 
further increase in the adverse balances which existed at the close 
of 1878. This is fully demonstrated in the calculation which we 
give under the head of ‘ Profits and Losses, 1871-79.’ 

“Compared with 1878, the consumption in 1879 shows a reduc- 
tion of about o°3 per cent.; compared with 1876 the falling off 
amounts to 8 per cent. ; compared with a full rate of consumption, 
say 63,500 bales of 400 lbs. per week, the reduction is about 
11} per cent. 

“The following table shows that small as was the margin 
between the price of raw cotton and the value of yarns and goods 
in 1878, it was still smaller in 1879 :-— 











Average Prices per Pound. 1879 compared with 
Description. He 
1877. | 1878. | 1879. 1878. 1877. 
Cotton— d. d. d. d. d. 
BPAGMNg Upland .2.40.5+..4..0--.05osen 63, | 6% 63% | 3; higher | No change 
MEME HO Meraly.} . .i.ivicsifenserseddp ones 533, | 443] 5 as» =3, lower 
Yarn, best seconds— 
ane eT twist LD a yee rede. ne ov ua IX a 4 x 
s MUGUTECM UNIS Listes. cceatett tosapeccuestes Té 9a te 4lre » 4 ” 
Cloth, per lb.— 
PD PINGE RG A IDS). «20. .00snncessrscencenes 11% | 1043 105 a8 lower| 145 ;, 
” (es ty oy 1255 Il $ 102 a4 99 133 95 
ROE A freed 610 oicacniicrsernelceven sens 113 loys | 1038] 2 ,, i3 ,, 
SeMET GMs dossvelecscspeverttes 103 9x5 $ j;higher| 1 ,, 
3) 4 99 16 1 
Average prices— 
30's and. 40's: twist: \.............0s000. 102 9% | 9115 » 135 » 
Printers and shirtings................ 115% | 10%; | 10+, +-lower | 14 ©, 
Margin between— 
Uplands and twist... Avs 3q5 | 32 =; less lis less 
Fr. Oats wes. mses 5¢ 445 | 4 as Tee 
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Exports of Piece Goods and Yarn to the Principal Districts of the World 


at Various Periods, 1820-79. 
[In 1,000’s of yards and lbs.} 





PiEcE Goops. 
Europe (except Turkey) 
Turkey, Egypt, & Africa 
America (except U. 8.) 
United States 
British East Indies 
China, Java, &c 
All other countries 


Perens cere eeeaes 


Orececece 


eee ree seceeenes 


Total yards 
Total value, mln. £ 


YARN. 
Europe (except Turkey) 
PUP ONS Mocereteats ress 
British East Indies 
China, Java, &e......... 
All other countries 
































PrrcE Goons. 
Europe (except Turkey) 
Turkey, Egypt, & Africa 
America (except U. 8.) 
United States................ 
British East Indies .... 
China, Java, &e. 
All other countries 


Total yards 


Fe eeereeserevoes 


Total value, mln. £ 


YARN. 
Europe (except Turkey) 
UPR OY Ce eA ee 
British East Indies 
China, Java, &c 
All other countries 


Cer eeeocenens 


SLORALILDS oon ceri eats 


Total value, mln, £ 








1820. 1830 1840. 1850. 
Yards. Be Yards Ano Yards ae Yards. see 
127°7| 50°90 ]137°4| 30°94] 200°4| 25°35] 222°1| 16°35 

95} 3°791 40°0| 8:99] 746] 9°43] 193°9}| 14°27 
56°0 |. 22°32 ]140°8 | 31°66] 278°6| 35°24] 8604] 26°53 
23°8| 9°48] 49°3] 11°08] 32:1] 4:07] 1042] 7°68 

f } J 145°1| 18°35] 3144) 23°15 

19°7| - 7°85] 202) 4°54] 29°9) 3°78] 589] 4°34 
250°9 |100°00 [4446 |100°00 | 790°6 |100°00 [18582 |100°00 
132); — | 151) — 16:3) — 205) — 
ees Per cnt. bea Per ent. lb. Per cnt. lb. Per cnt. 
23°0| 95°66] 56:0] 86°69] 91°9| 77°55] 90°7] 69°03 
Obl 27 T 41o Pie s2 Bo 22°99 47 | 3°58 
‘ ; 161] 13°59] 21°0| 15°98 
33 ay eek 18). ens 31} 2°36 
Oe UF Ve | eee 54] 4°56] 11°9] 9°05 
23°0 |100°00 | 64°6 |100°00 | 118°5 |100°00 | 1381°4 |100°00 
28) — 41); — 71) — 64) — 
1860. 1870. 1879. 
Yards. Per Cent. Yards. Per Cent. Yards. | Per Cent. 
200°5 4°49 | 2946 9°06 | 372°7 | 10°02 
357°8 $3°97 670°5 20°61 486°5 | 13°08 
527°1 19°70 5945 18°28 545°6 | 14°68 
226°8 8°48 103°3 gf 3°18 51°2 1°38 
825°1 30°83 923°3 28°38 132706) 3675 
3242 12°11 4'78°2 14°70 626°6 | 16°85 
214°7 8°02 188°4 5°79 307°9 8°28 
2,676°2 | 100°00 |38,252°8 | 100°00 [38,7181 | too°0o 
40°3 — 52°5 —- — ~~ 
lb. Per cnt. lb. Per cnt. lb. Per cnt. 
116°0 58°79 93°7 49°93 110°4 | 46°84 
19°6 9°94 14:2 7°56 20°5 8°70 
30°7 15°56 31:0 16°51 31°3 | 13°28 

88 4°46 20°8 11°08 389°0 | 16°54 

22°2 11°25 28°0 14°92 34°5 14°64 

197°3 | 100°00 187°7 | 10c0'00 235°7 | 100°00 

99 — 14°8 — —— — 
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United Kingdom, 1879-68. 


he-Hxported, and Consumed. 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 37,7 = 37,700,0002. 
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Estimated Value of Raw Cotton a Seeiethine 
(Ellison’s Circular.) 


The bales are given in full.] 











Import. 
Years 
Value Price. 
Min Per lb. 
£ d. 
iby ae BEY 64 
OFS eek. 3353 65 
i 34,0 64 
re Os oyx: 3752 64 
7 ae 4259 (on 
Bray eves 4751 7 
sae 54,2 83 
1872........ 8353 9.5, 
eee 5559 8 
74D Secek 51,0 ays 
nt Sane i ey 2 11lz 
5 ea B20 93 


Re-Exported. 


Consumed, United Kingdom. 








Value. 


Min. 
£ 
44 
354 


4,0, 


4% 
6,1 
6,0 
6,1 


8,5 
9,8 
8,2 
WEe3 
11,6 


Value. 





Min. © 


£ 
30,9 
30,3 
32,5 
32,8 
36,5 
40,2 
45 A 


48,0 
40,8 
42,1 
43,8 
41,0 


Weight. 





Min. lbs. 


1,173; 
1,176, 
1,237) 
1,274, 
£230, 
1,266, 
1,246, 


1,175, 
1.205% 
1,071, 
940, 
996, 





Bales per 
Week, 
400]bs. each. 


ee 


No. 


56,410 
56,560 
59,510 
61,250 
59,160 
60,870 
59,910 


56,510 
57,950 
51,520 
45,140 
47,890 





‘“The following figures give, in a fairly trustworthy way, the 
average value per bale of colonial wool during the past fifteen 




















years :— 
[In 1,000’s of bales.] 

Import Average Total Import Average Total 

Year. in Value Year. in alue 
Bales. per Bale. Value. Bales. per Bale. Value. 
| Min. Min. 

£ £ £ £ 

S65 0315. Pegs 232 Pour (LS 7 aia. 661, 264 17,5 
BO a:..3. 4555 243 12,1 Po ey 708, 244 17,1 
1) 541, 202 E133 OTA a: 815, 234 18,9 
PRs. Ah... 633, 185 ¥1,7 af CRN Fem 874, 224 19,4 
Oe 633; 153 9,9 eter, er 938, 182 17,6 
yee 6735 162 Em, Vere iee 993; 182 18,6 
— ey ite tae: Mery 951, 18% 17,8 
Average per year 11 mln. &. tr (eee 1,002, 164 16,5 
1871..:..... 693, 20% 144, be anys — 











Year of transition. Average per year 184 mln £. 





“The 1879 figures tell their own tale. We have not bracketed 
them with those of the preceding years, for they look exceptional, 
seem to stand apart, and may not improbably prove in future to 
be the low water mark of the ebbing movement in values, which 
has been in progress since 1872. 

“The normal average value of colonial wool being about 211., 
163/. falls short of it by 20 ‘per cent. This is the actual average 
for 1879; the present value, based on the improved November 
prices, is about 19/., or rather less than 10 per cent. below the 
normal figure. 
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“Supply and Consumption.—The imports of wool into Europe 
from the British colonies, the River Plate States, and all other 
extra-Huropean sources, have been as follows :— 


[00’s omitted.] 








Australasia. 
1879.... 82.6,3 
“te ae 991;1 
Je fepies! 8 23,7 
76.048 99 1,2 
L(y 649,6 
tase. 657,68 
hee 551,9 
Prepas 52258 








Cape. 


183,2 
164,2 
169,9 
170,9 
175,5 
164,1 
160,3 
154,8 


River Plate. 





24753 
266,8 
27757 
272,51 
248,0 
250,2 
268,3 
237,90 





All 


other Sources. 





353,0 
383,0 
337,0 
353,0 
379,0 
366,0 
386,0 
422.0 





Total Bales. 





1,610,0 
1,605,1 
1,608,5 
1,567,3 
1,502,2 
1,432,0 
1,366,6 
1,266;7 





“The export of silver to the East, and the Council bills on India, 


&c., are shown by the following table:— 


Silver, 1879-67, Shipments to East, Bills Drawn by India Council on 
India, Imports of Silver into United Kingdom, Average Price im 
(Pixley and Abell’s 


London, and Average Rate of Bank Discounts. 

















Circular.) 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 7,03 = 7,030,000/.] 

Silver Bills Drawn lag of | Silver Coined | Average Price | Average 
Years. sent to by i. esa d Unite d Standard Silver | Bank Rate 
East. India Council.| Kingdom. Kingdom. in London. Discount. 

Min. Min. Min. Min. Per oz. 

£ £ £ £ 2 tele 
1879E4. 4,03 14,70 10,62 0,55 5It 210 - 
ai pe aces 5,84. 13,98 11,45 0,61 5235 315 8 
iif. eee 17,00 8,64 21,62 0,42 542 218 - 
Ca Diss shvie! 10,91 5d 13,56 0,22 522 2-12 a8 
L87oene.: ye 10,84 9,50 0,59 564 3 4 8 
Bi veers 7,09 13,28 11,80 0,89 58535 3 13 10 
Ole 2,50 13,94 12,30 1,08 59% 415 10 
Later 5,65 10,31 Lists 1,24 605; 4 2 - 
oe. Cree: 3,71 8,44 16,52 0,70 604 2 ATS 
ASTOCAS 1,58 6,98 10,65 0,33 604 3.2 = 
OO eee 2520 3,70 6,73 0,07 6055 3.4 2 
°O8 2 cen 1,63 4,14 7571 0,30 60 2. lag 
iy poe a 0,64 5,61 8,02 0,19 60 210 9 





“The export of silver has been 7, against under 6 million pounds 
in 1878, and the Council drafts 143, against under 14 millions. 
The price of silver has receded, so that the average of 1879 is only 
514¢.—the lowest in the table. 

‘“‘In one of the appendices we draw attention to the new and 
valuable work, by Mr. Del Mar, on the ‘History of the Precious 
Metals,’ and we compile from it three tables of great interest. 

“The undermentioned table relates to the reserves and con- 


dition of the four leading continental banks :— 
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Leading Foreign Banks, 1874-80. Notes in Circulation and Bullion 
Reserve, being Summary of Appendix (passim) in Million £. 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 115,8 = 115,800,0001.] 











Bank Imperial Bank Bank Bank 
of France. of Germany. of Austria. of Belgium. 
Dates. a ee 
Notes. | Bullion.| Notes. | Bullion.}| Notes. | Bullion.]| Notes. | Bullion. 
Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min, 
1874, £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Ist January................ 115,8 | 30,6 44,6 | 35,2 36,0 | 14,4 12,6 | 4,2 
Ci JL aceon «aetna 100,9 | 47,8 | 42,1 | 35,5 | 30,2 | 14,2 | 11,8 | 3,9 
1875. 
Ist January......0...... 165,9 [102,5 | 41,9 {30,3 1 30,1 [' 18,9. [etary 44 
LICR sy GORE ae 96,9 | 62,7 | 43,3 | 29,8 | 29,1 | 13,8 12,9 | 4,9 
1876. 
ist January ............. 100,4 | 67,4 | 35,7 | 22,2 | 28,8 | 18,6 |] 13,5] 48 
OE ed LYE acne dacvescanes ac 99,2 | 83,0 | 38,2 | 27,1 | 27,4 | 18,6 £3, 7b One 
1877. 
Ist January................ 107,5 | 86,4 3759 | 25,1 29,6 | 13,6 14,5 | 4,6 
It ALY wondsbcaeuconoyshaee 160,17 90,0) f) 37,5: 27,5 || 27,4 }) 18,6 13,7 | '4,2 
1878. tas 
Ist January.............. ..|104,1 | 81,0 35,8 | 22,6 27,6 | 18,6 13,1 | 4,0 
"CIC 5° Sasha ene G55 O0,f b 33,6 fb 20,0 | 26,7 | 13;7° 1 126 oe 
1879. 
Ist January ............ 93,9 S12, [, 32,0 23,4 | 29,1 | 15,6. | 12.4 \eae 
eee NL APH | ...0c.<.28es0.00 89,5 | 82,7 | 28,8 | 27,0 | 27,9 | 15,8 11,9 | 4,2 
OT aS ae anion 91,0 @ 90,1 36,5 | 26,9 29,2 § 15,5 12,1 | 4,2 
Ist October................ 86,0 | 84,6 37,3 | 24,4 | 31,9 | 16,8 12,00 (cee 
1st November............ 39;7 ob. 37,1 | 26,0 34,0 | 16,9 12,3 | 4,0 
1st December............ GO Mio 4s Boe ft: 357 b.16,2 12) 3%, fees 
1880. 
Ist January ........ v1 93,7 | 78,8 | 39,0 | 27,2 | 34,9 | 16,5 13,2 (* 22 





Note.—In France, through 1873, the market price of gold was 2 to 93; average 7? per mille pre- 
mium. In 1874, bank notes were at par; in 1875 the same; in 1876 the same; in 1877 specie pay- 
meut was resumed. 

In Austria, in 1873, the premium on gold was 8 per cent.; in 1874 it was 5} per cent.; in 1875 it 
was 3: per cent.; in 1876 it was 43; in 1877 it was 5; in 1878 it was 24 to par; and in 1879 it was par. 

In Italy, in 1873, the premium on gold was.9 to 15 per cent.; in 1874 it was 11% per cent.; in 
1875 it was 8 per cent.; in 1876 it was 9 per cent.; in 1877 the same; in 1878 it was 9}; and in 1879 
it was 11} per cent. 

In Russia, in 1873, the premium on silver was 12 per cent.; in 1874 it was 13 per cent.; in 1875 
it was 15 per cent.; in 1876 it was 20 per cent.; in 1877 it was 39 per cent.; in 1878 it was 41; and 
in 1879 it was 4o per cent. 

By way of showing the aggregate bullion and circulation of the four great continental banks, and 
also of the Bank of England, the following summary is given for Ist January, 1877-80 (million £):— 


Bullion. Circulation. 
Banks 
1880. | 1879. 1878. | 1877. 1880. | 1879. 1878. 1877. 
Foreign banks ............ 126,7 | 125.0 ‘|. 121.2 | 129,7 177,8 | 167,4 | 180,6 | 189,5 
Bank of England......... 27,6 28,1 24.4 28,3 28,2 33,0 27,6 28,9 


It is impossible not to remark the small variations per cent. both of the coin and notes of the four 
continental banks and also of the Bank of England; and it is equally impossible to avoid remember- 
ing that while the figures now before us exhibit so much steadiness, the variations which have taken 
place in the prices of commodities and securities have been wide and incessant. On the continent, as 
well as in this country, the development of the resources and facilities of banking, capital, and credit 
has become the controlling power in markets and dealings. 
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‘The large importations of coin explain the lessened bullion in 
the Bank of France. The Russian paper money is still 40 per cent. 
below par. 

“The following is the usual table of the percentages of prices 
at Ist January, 1880, and three former dates :— 


Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1880, with Four 
Former Dates, stating in Approximate Percentages the Degree in which 
the Prices at 1st January, 1880, were Higher or Lower than the Prices 
brought into the Comparison, see Appendix (B). 




















Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher} Lower | Higher | Lower 
era Than Than Than Than 
Ist January, Ist January, 1st January, 1st January, 
1879. 1878. 1870. 1867. 
Per cnt. | Per ent. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. |: Per ent.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
NOPOO TE tear es esrsacces 6 — moa — — _— 
SEE La Cena Caney 8 -- 4 — 33 — 
1 Ae pe 5 ok doe AA 27 — 27 30 - 
DW Dea beh cavers sc. 17 — 10 12 — — 
Butcher’s meat. ........ — 6 — — — oo 
A TTAIG Perce scot ine coat 25 — 21 —_ 60 — 
ET TR UE RR — — — 16 — as 
umbew> 6 )i..;.bectasen, —— 10 nes — 7 <a 
Tab low (. dev0. Biv. &,. cedbcots 23 — 13 — — 10 
Teather WyRe guetta: or — _ — 10 = 
COP Pen ities Beene pane 12 — — — — 18 
Tren... Gea oe ee 20 — — — 5 — 
11: AN cere Pe 33 — 2 — — — 
TT MRe 2 ht) Oh NS Al —_ 17 ye! 10 — 
CORTON Feat once. ee eee 24: — 6 ‘40 —- 70 
Flax and hemp ......... 4, — 9 14 — 30 
LAN "igi c RANE eae Aas fob 20 —~ _ 2 — ee 
IVY ONO cco ose ce el ee 10 — — 16 — 17 
ODGECOny oak seb caine 15 — oo — — a2 
Cotton cloth ............ ag — — 50 oo 55 
Bank Note circu- 
lation of Great —_ 15 cae — 10 ear 
BTM EN. ce 
Total index number..| 15 — — 4 oad 14 











Note.—This table is deduced from the details given in Appendix (B), and is 
read thus :—The prices of 1st January, 1880, were, as regards coffee, 6 per cent. 
higher than the prices of Ist January, 1879; 17 per cent. higher than at 
1st January, 1878; 12 per cent. higher than at lst January, 1870; and the same 
as at lst January, 1867. In some cases it is impossible to arrive satisfactorily 
at these percentages in consequence of the wideness of the quotations given in 
the prices current, and also in consequence of changes in classifying the qualities 
of the articles—changes necessarily incident to improvement of culture and 
manufacture. 

The great increase in the bank note circulation at end of 1878,.arose from the 
increase of Bank of England notes in the tills of banks, consequent on the dis- 


credit arising from the failure of the City of Glasgow and West of England 
Banks. 
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“The prospects for 1880 are decidedly favourable. There is a 
probability of a good season for all classes of farmers; and, so far 
that pestilential personage ‘the promoter,’ has not appeared, except 
in a very inferior degree.” 


The following is the Table of Contents of the “Commercial 
History and Review of 1879,” with Appendix :— 


Year 1879.—General Results of its Commercial and Financial 
History. 

I.—Corn and Cattle Trades. 

II.—Colonial and Tropical Produce. 
IiI.—Wine Trade. 
TV.—Raw Materials. 

V.—Shipping and Freights. 
V1i.— Cotton Trade. 


Vil.—West Riding, &c., Woollen, Worsted, Flax, Iron, and other 
Trades. 


VIII.—The Money Market in 1879. - 


APPENDIX. 


A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester—- 
Average of Six Years 1845-50 ;—Selected Dates, 1867-78 ; 
—and Monthly, 1879. 

B.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-79—Proportionate Results. 

C.—Bank of France. 

D.—Banks of Germany, Belgium, and Austria. 

H.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-79. 

F.—Huropean Rates of Discount per cent. per annum, 1879. 

G.—Prices of Grain—Hngland and Wales—Calendar Years. 

H.—Joint Stock Banks in London—(Group A)—Entirely Metro- 
politan. 

I.—Cycles of Bad Seasons in the United Kingdom—Speculations 
concerning the Hffect of Periods of Sun Spots on the Cha- 
racter of Harvests. 

J.—The Agricultural Depression in England, 1876-79—Investiga- 
tion of the Business Results of a Farm of 600 acres in the 
Hastern Counties. : 

K.—Production of Wheat and Indian Corn in the United States, 
1863-78. 

L.— United States, 1872-78—Land Sales and Movement of Popu- 
lation Westward—Failures 1866-72 and 1873-79— Census 
1880. 

M.—Production of the Precious Metals. 

N.—Possible Railway Development at Home and Abroad in 1880. 

O.—Strikes in the United Kingdom during the Ten Years 1870-79, 
and present Relations of Capital and Labour. 

P.—Capital Raised and Proposed to be Raised for State, Muni- 
cipal, and Industrial Purposes during the Nine Years 


1871-79. 
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II.—The Movement of the Population in Russia during the Years 


1867-70. 
We extract from the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, ** March, 1880, 
the following contribution by M. Vesselovsky on the movement of 
population in Russia :— 


“The Central Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the 
Interior have recently produced a series of tables relating to the 
movement of the population in Huropean Russia during the year 
1870. 

‘“‘Hxception may perhaps be taken to the length of time which 
has elapsed between the dates to which the figures really refer and 
the actual date of publication, more especially as statistics of more 
recent years have appeared for almost all the other European 
countries : but it would be unfair to attach any blame to the com- 
mittee for this, as the fact must not be lost sight of, that to obtain 
rehable statistics of births, deaths, and marriages in Russia, many 
difficulties have to be overcome, and a vast amount of labour 
undertaken by a very small staff. Notwithstanding the delay 
however in compiling the returns, the work lately produced by 
MM. de Struve and Okhootchinsky will no doubt be studied with 
great interest by our readers, and its intrinsic merit fully appre- 
ciated. The following comparative statement shows the movement 
of the population in the fifty governments belonging to Huropean 
Russia (exclusive of Finland and the districts of the Vistula) for 
the four years ending 1870 :— 


























Births. Deaths. Marriages. 

LSO7 Cah: cheers 3,203,340 2,299,165 639,741 

OS ric, eter 3,093,087 2,517,037 606,764 

2)! LOA NR Ra ok Re 3,178,970 2,450,362 646,549 
TEASE Re eee 3,180,223 2,263,021 670,832 
Average for the 4 years 3,163,405 2,382,396 640,971 


“From this statement it will be seen that the natural growth 
of the population, through the excess of births over deaths, 
averaged for the four years 781,000, or 1°2 per cent. of the average 
population of these fifty governments during the same period, 
which amounted to 64,681,746 persons. Presuming that this rate 
of progression be maintained, the population of Russia would in 
58 years be doubled, and this result effected in a shorter space of 
time than in most of the Huropean countries, with the exception 
of Norway, doubling its population in 52 years, Denmark in 56, 
and Holland in 58; as in Sweden it would take 62 years, Ger- 
many 68, Belgium 79, Austria 95, Switzerland 99, Italy 141, and 
finally France 165 years. 

“It may not be out of place here to mention that although the 
rapidly increasing growth of the population in Russia, or at any 
rate the considerable increase, annually shown of births as com- 
pared with deaths, is a well established fact, the same facilities 
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which exist in other countries for arriving at a perfectly accurate 
idea of the actual figures are not to be found in Russia, one reason 
being that up to the present no reliable census has yet been taken, 
the importance of which the committee have so frequently insisted 
upon; but still they are of opinion that the figures as stated by 
them are rather under than over estimated, and any errors that 
there might be would be of too trifling a nature to invalidate the 
general facts, but the reserve which we have expressed is neverthe- 
less necessary as a caution against attributing anything beyond 
an approximate value to the calculations of which the total number 
of the population is one of the chief factors. 

“Tt is in the south and west of Russia that there is the most 
rapid increase in the population by the excess of births, the average 
rate being 1°6 per cent. in the former and 2°4 per cent. in the 
latter district ; it fluctuates between 1 and 1°6 per cent. in the two 
groups formed by the midland and eastern provinces, and is as low 
as Io per cent. in the northern; but in two divisions of this latter 
group, viz., Hsthonia and St. Petersburg, the deaths are in excess 
of births, being at the rate of 06 per cent. and 0°33 per cent. 
respectively. 

‘‘In the period comprised between 1867 and 1870 the propor- 
tional number of births to 1,000 persons living averaged 48°8, and 
the following table will show at a glance that this birth-rate is 
higher than in the other principal European countries :— 


Births to One Thousand Persons Living. 


Germany ............ 40°0 to 42°8 ES OLN Gap rhcoc acs atin tcncoiie 3 Z2°t 
Hungary....-.....-..cssnesese: 41°7 Mlenimarks (leek ne 30°9 
AUBETIA oo s-sscoe-ceetscontgnees 38°6 Gee land wa. 8. 30°6 
ro Oe Tt CU ea ee Ce Beis Swed ‘ 

Tape ie oes. Bs 37° WOM ose ccsdasigdnuscs-cuneg 30°5 
Hollands tio oie 35°6 NOrway ween 30°4 
NOTA 6 sotsssscsccsteeetens 35°4 TEP AMVOC fa sdpsus-3s> cous sei a> 25°8 


“The governments with the highest birth-rate are those of 
Astrakhan, 58°6 to 1,000 persons living, Orenburg 57°8, Perm 56:8, 
and Samara 56°6; it is over 50 in the nineteen governments of 
Orel, Penza, Toula, Koursk, Viatka, Smolensk, Riazan, Tchernigoy, 
Hkaterinoslav, Taurida, Nijni-Novgorod, Don, Voronej, Simbirsk, 
Vladimir, Mohilev, Oufa, Poltava, and Kief; it fluctuates between 
40 and 50 in the twenty governments of central Russia classed in a 
descending scale, viz., Saratov, Tambov, Volhynia, Kharkov, 
Moscow, Pskov, Minsk, Podolia, Vitebsk, Grodno, Kaluga, Vilna, 
~ Vologda, Kazan, Kostroma, Tver, Olonets, Cherson, Yaroslav, and 
Bessarabia; and classed in the same descending scale, it fluctuates 
between 35 and 40 in the governments of Novgorod, Kovno, 
Archangel, and St. Petersburg; and the governments showing the 
lowest birth-rate are the three Baltic provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Kurland, the average proportion per 1,000 declining to 33°4, 
31°6, and 30°5 respectively. 

‘The average proportion per cent. of illegitimate to total 
births in Russia is 2°92, the proportion for the members of the 
orthodox Greek Church being 3°06, Roman Catholics 3:17, and 
Protestants 3°19, but for Jews and Mahomedans, it declines to 
0°22 and 0°16 respectively. The low rate of illegitimacy in the last 
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two cases may be attributed either to imperfect registration, or to 
the fact that among the members of the Jewish race marriages are 
contracted at a very early age, and a great strictness of morality 
observed, and to the fact that among the Mahomedans polygamy 
is extensively practised. 

“Tt will be seen then that the average number of illegitimate births 
is less in Russia than in other European countries: for example, in 
Holland, after deducting still births, the rate of illegitimacy is 3°49 
per cent., in Switzerland 4°80, England 5°54, Italy 6°41, Hungary 
and Belgium 7°05, France 7°35, Norway 8°31, German Empire 8°71, 
Sweden 10:23, Denmark 11°05, and Austria 13°46. 

‘‘ Comparing the average number of illegitimate children born 
in seventy of the more important towns on the one hand, with 
those born in the remaining towns and country districts on the 
other, we find that the proportion for the former is at the rate of 
14'89 per cent., or nearly six times greater than that of the latter, 
viz., 2°37, and five times higher than the general average for the 
whole of European Russia. 

“In addition to the fact of large towns exercising such an 
influence over the illegitimate birth-rate, there is another striking 
feature worthy of notice, which is, that the decrease in the rate is 
most conspicuous in travelling from north to south, the reason pro- 
bably being that in the north marriages are contracted by no means 
at an early age, as the condition of the soil and the severity of the 
climate make it exceedingly difficult to obtain the means of 
existence; another reason may be, that the working classes of 
northern Russia are in the habit of leaving their homes periodically 
to seek abroad work and higher wages. 

‘The proportion of male to every 100 female births registered 
in Russia is 104°8, against 104 in England, 105 in Germany, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Hungary; 106 in Austria, and 107 in Italy. Thus, with the exception 
of the two last-mentioned countries, the excess of male over female 
births is not greater in the western States than in Russia, but in the 
midland districts of the empire the proportion among the Jewish 
community is considerably above the average, rising to 128°9 per 
cent.; among the members of the orthodox Greek Church it is 104°3, 
Roman Catholics 104°8, Protestants 105:2, and Mahomedans 105°3. 

“The death-rate is higher in Russia than in the majority of the 
Huropean States, the mean annual mortality of the four years 
ending 1870 being 3°68 for every 100 persons living ; the following 
table shows the different rates in the principal European countries :— 


Annual Rate of Anntal Rate of 
Mortality per Mortality per 
100 Persons Living. 100 Persons Living. 
am pary) cvsctssecsasias 3°84 Prissia lcs deh: eles 2°74 
Wurtemburg .......00.. 3°28 US IGNITE Yo Re rane Some 2°49 
NORV iar utah. rane ane Switzerland ................ 2°40 
A UUBUTIA eh asidsanenitiee 3°15 WPYGOD | (ign. cctontetanseete 2°40 
ROBLIN) esieacobeazig tracts 2° te Great Britain ............ 2°22 
MB AV AAG dis dou bde cs taonne 3°10 Denmark \)...0 200048 1°98 
Sibeliy Ae Sci Me Rt tee 2°99 Sweden ....01:..cnmereee 1°93 
SaRONy. 56 ARipet hon pvc 2°88 NOT we Yess .0kacabacree 1°75 


“The death-rate, subject to more complex influences than the 
birth-rate, does not exhibit the same regularity in the geographical 
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distribution. It is highest in the following sixteen governments 
(from 4°0 to 4°6 per cent. of the population) :—Orel, Perm, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Smolensk, Moscow, Vladimir, Toula, Samara, Olonets, 
Viatka, Simbirsk, Orenburg, Tamboy, ‘Astralhan, Panza, and 
Pskov. In the northern, western, and southern districts it 
fluctuates between 3 and 4 per cent.; these districts comprise the 
governments of St. Petersburg, Tver, Kazan, Kaluga, Oufa, 
Saratov, Yaroslav, Voronej, Riazan, Koursk, Kostroma, Tcher- 
nigov, Vologda, Poltava, Kharkov, Mohilev, Kovno, Novgorod, 
Kiev, Bessarabia, Esthonia, Volhynia, Ekaterinoslav, Taurida, and 
Vitebsk. It is lower than 3 per cent.in the extreme northern 
district of Archangel, the western provinces of Grodno, Minsk, 
and Vilna, and in Cherson, and Don, which are situated in the 
southern district ; in Livonia and Kurland, two of the Baltio pro- 
vinces, the death-rate fluctuates between 2°7 and 2:4 per cent. 
‘“The number of deaths is more numerous in Russia in the 
spring and summer than in autumn and winter, whereas in central 
Kurope, the death-rate is highest in winter and spring, and lowest 
in summer and autumn. l[Hxtremes of temperature here, as else- 
where, exert a considerable influence over mortality, especially 
excessive heat and sudden atmospheric changes. For example, 
taking Italy and Spain, during August and September, two of the 
hottest months of the year, and the Scandinavian countries during 
the spring, when the weather is subject to rapid changes of tempera- 
ture and atmospheric pressure, there is an exceptionally high rate 
of mortality. In Russia the twenty-nine governments with the 
highest summer death-rate are the following, classed according to 
the degrees of temperature :—Perm, Viatka, Vologda, Orenburg, 
Kostroma, Astrakhan, Nijni-Novgorod, Simbirsk, Bessaradia, 
Yaroslav, Samara, Tambov, Vladimir, Saratov, Penza, Kazan, 
Oufa, Don, Taurida, Novgorod, Riazan, Voronej, Pskov, Moscow, 
Cherson, Archangel, Toula, Ekaterinoslav, and Orel. These twenty- 
nine governments are situated in the northern, eastern, southern, 
and midland districts, and the heat being greater in the east, it is 
there we find the highest death-rate. In the west, mortality is 
influenced less by the heat than by sudden changes of temperature, 
and the highest death-rate is to be observed in the spring, in the 
following governments :—Kurland, Kovno, St. Petersburg, Tver, 


Livonia, Poltava, Olonets, Eanolondg, Kharkoy, Koursk, Kaluga, 


+ 2 Se 


and in winter in Podolia, Kiev, Mohilev, Minsk, Tchernigov, 
Grodno, Volhynia, Vitebsk, Vilna, and Esthonia. 

“The high rate of mortality in Russia is in a great measure 
due to an exceptionally large number of deaths among infants 
under one year old; but there is more difficulty in arriving at the 
exact proportion of infantile deaths in this country than in others, 


it being almost impossible to obtain accurate information respecting 


the mortality of infants compared with that of all ages, and the 

caution already given against attributing anything more than an 

approximate value to the calculations must be repeated here, though 

at the same time it is as well to state that in every case the figures 

taken are nearly, if not quite correct, and any errors that may 

creep in will be of too trivial a character to in any way invalidate 
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the general facts. It appears then from calculations made, that in 
Russia for every i00 children born, 26°34, or more than a quarter, 
die in the first year of their existence, and this is a higher pro- 
portion than is to be found in the majority of the Huropean 
countries, as the following statement will show :— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Wurtemburg ............. 32°95 PYUs1A 6h). cares ceee 214 
PSA VANG cher saternes 31°79 Switzerland ............... 20°02 
SAMOWY Toco rene nanters ses 27°80 Be eR cc eee tee ey 
AVisttia PES eect 25°82 Branca ke ceed 16°91 
Jialy oh... dieses 22°01 Bin gland 16h, wares 15°40 


‘‘ The mean death-rate of children under one year old is 44 per 
cent. in the government of Perm; 40 in Nijni-Novgorod ; it declines 
from 38 to 30 in Viatka, Vladimir, Moscow, Yaroslav, Simbirsk, 
Olonets, Tver, Orenburg, Kostroma, St. Petersburg, Saratov, 
Vologda, Novgorod, Orel, Samara, Toula, Smolensk, Penza, and 
Kazan ; from 29 to 20 per cent. in Pskov, Voronej, Archangel, 
Riazan, Oufa, Kaluga, Astrakhan, Tambov,* Livonia, Kurland, 
Tchernigov, and Esthonia; from 19 to about 14 per cent. in 
Kharkov, Poltava, Koursk, Kovno, Mohilev, T'aurida, Kiev, Vitelsk, 
Cherson, Grodno, Podolia, Bessarabia, Volhynia, Don, Minsk, and 
Ekaterinoslav; and it attains its minimum in the government of 
Vilna, 12 to 11°89 per cent. 

‘Comparing a statement of provinces classed in the order of 
infant mortality with a table of births, there is a want of coinci- 
dence between the statements, that is to say, the largest number of 
deaths in the first year of life does not correspond with the highest 
birth-rate ; while on the other hand the geographical distribution 
of the infant mortality shows an almost equal proportion to the 
mortality of all ages. It is evident, therefore, that the causes of 
the former are identical with those of the latter, chief among 
which may be mentioned the climate, social condition of the 
people, and their mode of life. Differences of race combined with 
differences of religious denominations, also form an important 
element in determining the high or low rate of mortality. These 
differences are very considerable: for instance, among the members 
of the orthodox Greek Church the death-rate of infants during 
the first-year is 27°75 per cent., whereas it is only 21°18 among 
Protestants, 17°53 Mahomedans, 14°98 Jews, and 13°96 Roman 
Catholics. In large towns there is a preponderance of infant 
mortality over smaller towns and the provinces: in the former the 
proportion is 29°05 per cent. against 25°46 per cent. in the latter. 
As regards the number of marriages, Russia takes one of the first 
places in Europe. The average annual marriage rate, that is to say, 
persons married to 1,000 population, is 9°8. This proportion is only 
exceeded in Hungary, the rate being 10°5; the German Empire 
comes next with a proportion of 9°5 (Prussia 8°9, Saxony 9°38, 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria 92, d&c.), Austria 8°7, England and 
Wales 8°4, Holland 8-2, France 8:0, Denmark 7°9, Switzerland and 
Italy 7°6, Belgium 7°5, Scotland 7:2, Norway 7:0, Sweden 6°6, and 
Ireland 5°1. 

‘“‘ The number of marriages fluctuates very considerably in the 
different districts of Russia, the proportion per 1,000 being as low 
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as 6°5 in St. Petersburg, and as high as 12:2 in Oufa. The 
greatest number are contracted in the governments of Oufa, 
Toula, Orel, Don, Podolia, Riazan, Astrakhan, Orenburg, oats 
Koursk and Voronej, the rate varying from 11 to If 6 sit.is 
between 10 and I0°9 in Penza, Viatka, Kiev, Volhynia, Bkater! 
noslav, Tambov, Kazan, Perm, Kharkov, Taurida, Simbirsk, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Mohilev, and Poltava; it is between g‘o and g’g in 
Tchernigov, Smolensk, Kaluga, Vladimir, Minsk, Saratov, Vologda, 
Olonets, Bessarabia, Tver, and Grodno; between 8'1 and 8:8 in 
Kostroma, Vilna, Vitelsk, Cherson, Moscow, and Pskov; between 
7 and 7°8 in Archangel, Yaroslav, Kovno, Esthonia, and Nov- 
gorod; and lastly, it fluctuates between 6°5 and 6°8 in Livonia, 
Kurland, and St. Petersburg. Marriages are contracted at an earlier 
age in Russia than in any other Huropean country, two-fifths of the 
men and two-thirds of the women marrying under the age of 20. 

“While in the countries of western Hurope the proportion of men 
marrying under the age of 20 varies from o'r to 3°6 per cent., in 
Russia itis as high as 37°9. The proportion of females marrying under 
the age of 20 varies from 4°7 to 19°9 per cent. in other countries; in 
Russia it attains the high rate of 57°4. Per contra, for every 100 mar- 
riages registered in Russia, the proportion of men between the ages 
of 20 and 30 is 41°8, and women 33°2 per cent.; in the other European 
countries the corresponding rates fluctuate between 51°3 and 73 per 
cent. in the case of men, and 56°8 to 67°7 in the case of women. 

“‘ If we take a table of governments, classed according to the ages 
of the persons marrying, it appears that marriages of people in the 
same rank of life are contracted at an earlier age in the south than 
in the north; for example, in Archangel, Vologda, Novgorod, and 
Olets, the proportion of men marrying under the age of 20 varies 
from 14'2 to 18:2 per cent., and of women 21 to 25°1 per cent. 

“We have already called attention to this fact above, and also to 
the cause to which it is to be attributed, viz., the inferior facilities 
enjoyed by the rural population in northern districts of supplying 
their wants and forming new establishments; but besides the 
conditions of material existence depending upon soil and climate, 
the variations which are found in the different provinces between 
the average ages of married persons are also largely due to the 
influence exercised by the composition of the population as regards 
race, religion, and agglomeration in large towns. The following 
table shows the importance of these last elements :— 


To every Hundred Men Murried. 





Proportion. 


Under 20. | From 20 to 25. | From 25 to 30. Over 30. 

















Orthodox Greek Church............ 40°9 30°6 9°6 18°9 
Roman Catholics ...........:ceees 8°5 30°2 23°9 37°4 
or 4°6 31°4 250% 35°3 
MIME, esse scesepsccescsctenseece 41°79 27° FL 19°7 
OCS Ee WR: oe 40°2 16°5 27°5 
Seventy-eight principal towns .. I'l 29°2 21°3 48° 4: 
Other towns and provinces... 39°1 311 10°4 19°4: 
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To every Hundred Women Married. 














Proportion. 
Under’ 20:7} 1/3 nrcir G1 | Ae Se Ao acten: 
Orthodox Greek Church............ 59°5 25°4 6°3 8°8 
Roman Catholics ................00000808 ie A 32°3 I4°I 15°9 
Protestantenw bye. avandee.. 2.7°8 36°2 18°2 17°8 
OW ais bor 28 ae deuatesset eos Aisecaces cn ken 59°8 21°9 7°9 10°4 
Malromvedans .4:.,%...biohit helicase 47°6 29°6 10°0 12°8 
Seventy-eight principal towns.. 43°0 27°8 13°4 15°8 
Other towns and provinces........ 58°0 26°0 6°0 9°1 





‘Jt is in the midland and southern districts of Russia that the 
largest proportion of marriages among minors is found, especially 
in the governments of Voronej, Don, Kaluga, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Orel, Penza, Riazan, Samara, Tambov, and Toula, the percentage 
of men under 20 being from 51°7 to 651, and of women 66°6 to 
S1°4. 

‘“‘ The following table shows the civil condition of persons mar- 
rying in Russia and the other principal foreign countries :— 


Proportion to every Hundred Marriages Contracted between 




















Bachelors and Widowers and 
Spinsters. Widows. Spinsters. Widows. 
ROUUSSIA UP is ae art Ooh bss ieco bio 46°19 464, 10°16 9°01 
Spel ne ee tcl at De eee 84°04 4°08 8°18 3°70 
EBD es Ste seen Me he chat ti gsr och 82°51 3°83 9°86 3°80 
POLOUUTI oe eee Rtartiesh cota: ioseauesn: S278 5°11 8°64 3°04 
England and Wales................... 81°65 444, 8°60 5°31 
TUBS 1a Ml (ei ike ethan swe snes se 99°36 5°35 10°80 3°60 
Faw aria tine Ponte oune-ns ossee.ceyl Barak 5°25 10°64 1:74 
Dota) Wa ae eT ee a 75°48 6°40 n3c78 4°97 
ROUT occa Mee Raed Ee a had adh ste sn< 79°37 4°52 10°94 4°84, 
Dorinda i SM) cote sear esi see sa cao 81°30 5°25 10°07 2°13 
Sweden tf) Ue Ae Ase ie cokes. 84°73 3°59 9°33 2°19 
NOrwWAY iit: Giade Gomme Abe +. Oo 84°53 3°83 9°55 2°09 
pain Jess Ne ieee er ae an ade C, 81°06 4°03 10°06 4°85 
CHRO COG sfc owserschas Gates hpeadevich cose bess: 85°86 4:06 6°76 3°32 
OUMANIG ce tee eka 84°96 | 3°02 6°21 5°81 


* Plus o32 per cent. between divorcés and spinsters; o'1o per cent. 
divorcés and widows; o'29 per cent. bachelors and divorcées; 0°15 per cent. 
widowers and divorcées ; 0°03 per cent. divorced persons of both sexes. 

t+ Plus 0’o2 per cent. marriages of divorced persons of both sexes. 


20°38 ” divorced persons. 
§ » §=1'25 ” ” 
| pao i6 ” ” 





‘‘ And with these particulars before us, we can produce the fol- 
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lowing table, after deducting marriages between divorced persons 
of both sexes :— 
To every Hundred Married Persons. 





























Men—Proportion of Women—Proportion of 

Bachelors. Widowers. Spinsters. Widows. 

RNR 2s ois .cchchah<onsacdutasens 80°83 19°17 86°35 13°65 
RM adic cbedb bone cect nberce 88°12 11°88 92°22 ty gyi) 
2 eg Sa, See 86°34 13°66 Garg 7°63 
MEU copes ii tiancopeissenstlvennazes 87°82 12°18 91°35 8°65 
England and Wales................... 86°09 13°91 90°25 9°75 
RUN Face les ues cdabasesnissne <p thy 84°71 1440 90°16 8°95 
esas, cade ases Laje seem seree 87°60 12°38 92°99 6°99 
SEA ievrieacnvennaresvedasaeeiiis 81°88 18°12 88°63 11°37 
ee sia ss. as ducvaencyeel cowl 83°39) 15°78 90°31 9°36 
O22 6 Sn 86°55 12°20 or 37 7°38 
OC OR eee ne eae PO 88°32 11°52 94°06 5°78 
Ree Bien isa Yocaeevaecutoniveney steer ys 88°36 11°64 94°08 5°92 
OS. GER eer 85°09 14°91 gI*12 8°88 
a9 Sot eannenss sacgeeasce 89°92 10:08 92°62, 7°38 
Sa a 87°98 12°02 gI'l7 8°83 

*, +t, ft, §, |], See notes to previous table. 


“Comparing the above figures, it will be seen that there is a 
greater number of marriages contracted by widows and widowers. in 
Russia than in any Huropean country, the former representing an 
eighth and the latter a fifth of the number of persons of the respec- 
tive sexes married. 

“Tt would naturally seem that this fact should be explained by 
the high death-rate; but on the contrary, there is, as a rule, a want 
of coincidence between the classification of provinces by the magni- 
tude of the death-rate, and that by the number of persons in a state 
of widowhood. There are not, however, sufficient data to pronounce 
definitely upon this question. 

“As regards different sects, the proportion of marriages of 
widows and widowers is much higher among Roman Catholics than 
members of the orthodox Greek Church, but in the case of Pro- 
testants, it is lower for widows and considerably higher for widowers. 
Jews and Mahomedans show the greatest numbers, but this is pro- 
bably owing to the imperfect registration of divorced persons. 


Proportion to every Hundred Marriages. 














Men. Women. 
Bachelors. Widowers. Spinsters. Widows. 
Orthodox Greek Church............ 81°86 18°14 87°09 12°91 
Roman Catholics ........:cccccseee 77°90 22°10 84°88 15°12 
Protestants ........ aves bel Rates 80°34 19°66 89°54 10°46 
os sanoarncesaronsnvvanchess 74°04 25°96 99°89 20°11 


PRMBLONTLOCATIR” ..,...,.00050-20ccectenense 65°19 34°81 93°62 26°38 
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‘The figures which we have briefly reviewed represent the 
average of the four years 1867-70, but it must be remembered that 
in two of these years, 1867 and 1868, the effects of exceptionally bad 
harvests were felt throughout the whole of the Russian empire; 
but taking the average for the whole period at 100, the births, 
marriages, and deaths in each year can be stated proportionally, and 
show the following percentages :— 




















Births. Marriages. Deaths. 

LOT Soeskn pect IOT‘O4 99°91 g6°31 
{5 dae aie 3 97°49 94°02 10591 
SHO ere te 100°48 100°95 102°471 
NLU a ehh oa Realy. 100°99 105°12 95°07 





‘Thus it will be seen that in the year 1867 there is a perceptible 
diminution in the number of marriages, only twenty-one out of forty- 
nine governments showing a higher proportion than the average ; 
in 1868 the decrease is more pronounced, reaching 6 per cent., and 
extends almost throughout the whole of Russia, 7.e., in forty-one 
governments ; it amounts to 37 per cent. in Archangel, more than 
25 per cent. in Orenburg and Hsthonia, beyond 20 per cent. in 
Novgorod and Mohilev, 15 per cent. in Pskov, Livonia, Kovno, 
St. Petersburg and Tchernigov, and ro per cent. in Kaluga, Vilna, 
Tver, Cherson and Smolensk. 

‘‘ For the same year the births are only above the average (for 
the four years ending 1870) in twelve governments out of forty- 
nine, whereas in 1867, 1869, and 1870 they are higher in thirty 
governments. The decrease in the number is most perceptible in 
1868 in the governments of Archangel, Vologda, Vorone}j, Kaluga, 
Kostroma, Mohilev, Moscow, Novgorod, Olonets, Pskov, St. Peters- 
burg, Smolensk, Taurida, and Yaroslav, where it represents on the 
average 5 percent. Finally, the number of deaths in 1868 showed 
a considerable increase, which was almost universal throughout 
Russia, the only governnients with a comparatively low rate of 
mortality being those of Volga, Razan, Simbirsk, Samara, Astra- 
khan, Don, Kurland, Vladimir, Orel, Riazan, Toula, and Tambov. 

‘“‘ It was only in 1870 that the marriages, births, and deaths 
resumed their ordinary level, and on the average the results of these 
four years were certainly less favourable than the normal rates. 

“The statistics of the movement of the population, at least in 
their existing form, with the details required by scientific exigencies, 
are of recent origin in Russia; if they are still defective in several 
respects, allowance must be made for the special difficulties which 
have to be encountered in our country, of the enormous number of 
the population, its distribution over an immense territory, and the 
different conditions to which it is subject. Under these circum- 
stances no one will fail to recognise the importance of the progress 
realised by the enlightened and persevering efforts of the Central 
Statistical Committee.” 


\ 
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I11.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for the Year 1879. 


In the present number of the Journal the usual statistics of 
marine losses and casualties furnished by Lloyd’s from the reports 
made to that corporation for the year 1879 appear, and the short 
introduction which has been customary for some years is appended. 


Lives Lost, so far as Reported, in both Sailing and Steam Vessels. 





Annual Average. 


ORS LL ea eT 1879. 
Thirteen Years, 1866-78. Eight Years, 1872-79. 





1,784 1,826 1,662 





This table shows satisfactory figures. 
Crews reported saved or drowned give the following figures :— 

















Crews Reported Saved. Crews Reported Drowned. 
Annual Average. Annual Average. 
Thirteen | Seven Years 1879. Thirteen | Seven Years, 1879. 
Years, ; Years, 
1866-78. | 1872-78. 1866-78. 1872-78. 
Sailing vessels ....) 946 1,007 1,026 93 131 95 
Steamers ............ 67 89 11g 8 14 8 


ee 
Both these classes give satisfactory results for the year 1879. 


The proportion of collisions to general casualties continues to 
increase, as shown in the following table :— 


Percentage of Collisions (only) to Total Casualties. 


2 
Averages for Different Series of Years. 















Thirteen 1879. 







Nine Years, } Ten Years, Eleven Twelve 
Years, Years, Years, 
1866-74. | 1866-75. | 1866-76. | 1866-77. | 1866-78. 
















Sailing vessels... 16°76 Lar ea 20°58 


Steamers............ 30°90 ioe 30°11 


The Collisions to sailing vessels in 1879 numbered 2,060, or 
more than the average of the previous thirteen years by 174, or 
9°23 per cent.; to steamers 1,001 in 1879, or 607 above the same 
average, equal to 64°91 per cent. of increase. Compared with the 
year 1878 alone, 1879 gives an increase of 15°08 per cent. for sailing 
vessels, and of 19°74 per cent. for steamers. 

General casualties reported to sailing vessels in 1879 were 10,009, 
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or 788 more than in 1878, an increase of 8°55 per cent. ; while those 
reported to steamers were 3,325, an increase of 734 or 28°33 per 
cent. 

The Répertoire Général of the Bureau Veritas gives the number 
of sea-going sailing vessels existing in 1879 as 49,024, measuring 
14,103,605 tons, showing a decrease of 500 vessels and 213,825 tons 
from 1878, equal to a reduction of 1°o1 per cent. in vessels, and 
1°49 per cent. in tonnage; of steamers, as 5,897 vessels, measuring 
6,179,935 tons gross, or an increase of 435 vessels, equal to 7°96 
per cent., and in gross tonnage of 584,760 tons, equal to 10°45 per 
cent. | 

The foregoing figures seem to indicate that sailing vessels are 
smaller in average capacity as well as fewer in number, but that 
steamers are largely increasing in both. 

From an interesting statement issued by the committee of 
' Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, it appears that while the number of 
steamers returned as “lost, broken up, &c.,” during 1879, was 
only 151, measuring 130,500 tons, the new steamers classed by the 
Society during that year were 331, measuring 451,130 tons; 821 
sailing vessels are returned as ‘lost, broken up, d&c.,’’ measuring 
189,353 tons, while only 170 new sailing vessels were classed by the 
Society during the year, measuring 70,208 tons. 

Serious casualties give the following percentages upon the annual 
totals :— 

Percentage of Serious Casualties upon Annual Totals. 
































Average of Average 
Thirteen Years, of Seven Years, 1879. 
1866-78. 1872-78. 
Sailing Vessels— 
Tmenllisions eee. x2 Tees 18°54 20°58 
Strancted dc Patemeess, , 26°64 25°39 25°79 
4 6 ger en 2. in 10°77 10°75 9°76 
Other casualties................ 44°99 45°32 43°87 
100°00 100°00 190°00 
Steamers— 
TNCOOLNSIOT eee 25°07 30°25 30°11 
Rb raided (scot ace, Marressatals 2c, 6 25°57 26°08 
Teak yan...o. ash ety 2°41 2°29 1°92 
Other casualties................ 40°73 41°89 41°89 
100°00 100°00 100°00 





Missing vessels, or vessels believed to have been lost with all 
hands, continue to show a diminution, which may not improbably 
be to some extent the result of the attention of late years directed 
to the proper character of the vessels, their loading, and equipment. 
In 1879 the numbers were 65 sailing vessels, and 6 steamers, while 
the averages for thirteen previous years were 86 sailing vessels, and 
Q steamers. 

The results of casualties reported were, so far as ascertained, as 
under :— . 
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Results—Percentage on Annual Totals. 
Average of Average 
Thirteen Years, of Seven Years, 1879. 
1866-78. 1872-78. 
Sailing Vessels— 
Total or constructive loss, or j ‘ ‘ 
great damage .................. Cees i 3143 a i ak 
Plinar earnages gan... Ake jend. cis i 46°59 49:97 46°81 
Not damaged or results unknown Beit 21°70 24°23 
100°0O 100°00 100°00 
Steamer s+— 
Total or constructive loss, a 15°66 13°77 11'T4 
Broa CAMARE .... .petrnrg sececies 
WEMOP MaMa get (0.0... ecsecp ares cers 43°04 4754: Fi hay Be 
Not damaged or results unknown 1.30 38°69 41°63 
100°00 100°00 100°00 








Vessels reported burnt or on fire, show satisfactory figures, when 
the very large increase in the number of steamers is remembered, 
the numbers being :— 














Average of Average 
Burnt or on Fire. Thirteen Years, of Seven Years, 1879. 
1866-78. 1872-78. 
———— eee | 
MSLING Vessels. ...........0020c seer: 141 132 116 
RGA OR SOM be cay 4 ae aban Nislnet 49 59 73 
190 191 189 











The proportion of casualties reported to Lloyd’s to the number 
of sea-going vessels existing as given in the hépertowre Général, 
appears as under :— 





Percentage of Reported Casualties to Sea-going Vessels Existing. 


Mean 
1872. | 1878.| 1874.| 1875.| 1876. |1877.| 1878.] ofSeven| 1879. 


Years. 














Sailing vessels.... 20°51 19°77 19°73 18°81 18°45 21°74,| 18°62) 19°66 20°42 
Steamers ............ 55°32 | 47°55 | 46°97 | 46°12 | 44°98 16-06 | 4744 47°78 | 56°38 























The above indicates a very considerable increase in the pro- 
portion of casualties to steamers, and an excess also in the case of 
sailing vessels, during 1879. Underwriting experience—speaking 
generally —will be found, we believe, to follow the respective 
figures of percentage somewhat more closely than is usually 
imagined i in its: pecuniary results; if so, surely we cannot be wrong 
in again drawing the attention of our readers to the very oveat 
benefit which would accrue from the establishment of an ‘* Institute 
of British Underwriters.” 
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1.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Steamers 
Compared with the Average Number and, 








First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. 


Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels 1879. 13 previous 1879. 18 previous b 13 previous 
? Years. Years. ve 


Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-] Per | Num-| Per || seer Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. Number, Cent. Number. Cent. 





ee 


























LOS OS) eB 49| 1:02} 57| 117] 16] 0731] 28] 0°48 65] 0°65 86] 0°80 

2. Abandoned— | 
Recovered ....| 27] 0°56] 31] 0°64] 39] o75| 39] 0°66 66 | 0°66 70 0°65] 
UBS] eee A 134} 2°80) 117] 2°38] 106] 2°03] 180] 2:23] 240] 2°40] 247) 2:30]| 











LOLI crecvcoste 161} 3°36] 148] 3°02] 145] 2°78] 169] 2°89] 306] 3°06] 317] 2:9 





3. Collision— 
Not damaged} 229] 4°77) 227) 4°65] 331] 6°35} 295| 5s:os}| 560] 5°59| 522) 4°84 





















































Damaged........ 592 |12°34| 562]11°52] 730 |14go1| 647 |11°06} 1,822 |13°21| 1,209 |11-24 
Sank it acta U9) 0-68 AR St hed 9 | 2000 | aye VNR la has 178| 1°78) 154) 1-43 
Obl ons saseees 900 {18°76 | 862 |17°66 [1,160 |22°26 |1,023 |17°49 | 2,060 |20°58| 1,886 |17°57 
4, Sinking 
causes other than } V11je2'31 15149] 3:03],168| ox3| 172| 2 274| 2°74| 821) 2°99 
collision : 
5. Stranded— 
oti A. tace. 672 |14°01 | 708 |14°50] 742 )14°24) 771 |13°21] 1,414]14°13| 1,481 }13°80 
Not got off ....J 480] 8°96] 476) 9°75] 526|10°09| 625 |10°69] 956] 9°55] 1,102 ]10°26 
Subsequent ee 80| 1°67| 116| 2°37] 181] a-sr| 164| 2-81] 211| 211} 280} 26% 
not reported 
Bes, 2 a ni 1,182 |24°64 |1,300 |26°62 [1,399 |26°84 |1,562 |26°71 | 2,581 |25°79 | 2,863 |26°67 
6. Capture ...........: a 3) 0°09 gem) a Silo: — 12 
Pie thie oh ein ona 1} 0°02 1] o03f — | — 2| 0 ; 3 
8. Burnt or on fire} 63{ 131} 66] 1°35] 53] 102] 76} 1 ; 141 
9. Dismasted or ; : 5 : : 
Suet aaa \ 208| 4°34| 192] 3-94] 194| 3-72] 284 476 
10. Jettison of 
cargo under 1261)2°63 | 92) 1°88] (90) 3°43) 992) x: ; 183 
COGN: fncitse 
tti f deck- 
il. "oad 6x: washed } Hie tin O2 ie) 55 L202 79 1°52] 122 2°09 ; 177 1°65 
overnpoard ...... 
12; doeakys220...0. 448 | 9°34] 506|10°36] 529]1o15| 650 /r1°11 : 1,155 |10°77 
13. Lossof anchors f Q ‘ ‘ 
Tet ie 137| 2°85] 237| 4:85] 170] 3:26] 270] 4:62 507| 4°72 
14. Machinery \ SA Perches aes Cote ees e 
damaged, &c. . or yh - 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
ere, of oe 110] 2:29] 119] 2:43] 85] 1°63] 118] 202] 195] 195] 287] a-ax 
ing duty ......... 
16. Ship dmged.,&c.|1,240 |25°84 |1,086 |22°23 [1,110 |21°30 |1,255 [21°45 | 2,350 |23°48| 2,340 21°80 
17. Water-logged.... GV oz 10 oats TEST ose th TOI ag 24) 0°24 291 0°27 
Number of casualts./4,798 | — |4,883| — [5,211| — [5,850 10,733 | — 


Number of vessels |4,485} — |4,545| — ]4,977| — [5,467 10,012} — 








ae 


“ 
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reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1879, and the respective Percentages thereon 
Percentages for the Thirteen Previous Years. 





First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
1879. 13 previous | 1879. | 13 previous 1879. 13 previous Steamers 
Years. Years. Years. 


‘| Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-]| Per 
ber. | Cent. } ber. | Cent. }] ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


6| 0°37 6 | 068] — | — 3| 0°26 6] o'18 9} 045 1. Missing 















































2. Abandoned— 





















































ee | 1} oo08} — | — |] —}]—]-{]—- ME oper Recovered 
3} O19 2 | 024 1} 0°06 2) o'19 4) o'12 4| 0°21 Lost 
3| o719 3 10°32 1| 0°06 2| 022 4} o12 5 | 0°26 Total 
3. Colliston— 
224 13°99 | 188 |15°45| 277|16°07| 187 |17-7o] 501 \15°07| 326 16°71 Not damaged 
220 113°74| 113 |12°56| 244 /14°15| 148 |13°59] 464/13°96| 256 |13°12 Damaged 
Beemoope il | 118) 20) 1:16] 15] w4g]} 36] 108} 26) 1°28 Sunk 
460 |28°73 | 262 |29°19] 541|31°38| 345 |32-74]1,001 |30°11 | 607 |3 1°11 Total 








moO} 187) 19 | 2°13] 35] 2°03] 24} 2°26] 65] 195] 48] 2°20 





other than colli- 


{ 4,, Sinking from causes 
sion 
































5. Stranded— 
847 |21°67 | 189 |21°14] 411]23°84| 214 |20°28] 758 |22°80| 403 |20°67 Got off 

43 | 2°69) 34) 3°77] 51] 2°96] 45] 4:30] 94] 2°83] 79] 4:06 Not got off 

Pi) o3gtie 0 jirie| (10) o58| 10] oot} 15| 0°45) | 20} 1°02 { eevee” 
395 |24°67 | 233 |26°06| 472 |27°38| 269|25:49| 867 |26°08| 502 /25-76 Total 











— Lioort —i) — 1| 0°06 6. Capture 

See ee Fe pee lr 7. Piracy 
85] 2°19] 24) 2°68] 38] 2-20] 25] 2°36] 78] 2:20] 49] 2-51 8. Burnt or on fire 
9} 0°56 8 | 084] 12] 070; 11] 106] 21] 0°63] 19] 0°96 { * mee te 
10. Jettison of 
95| 3°44] 16] 178] 30] 174] 15] 1-43] 85] 2°56] 811] 1°59 cargo under 
deck 


Jetti f deckload 
18 o'81 6 | 0°68 11] 0°64 11} 1°06 24} 0°72, 17 | 0°89 1H con, WaRheaeeee 


board 
587) 231) 24] 2°64] 27) 157] 23] 2-22] 64] 1°92] 47] 2-41| 12. Leaky 
13. Loss of anchors 





2 I} ogg) 11} rig} 25] 145] 11| ror} 40) 1:20} 21} w10 or chains 
Machinery damaged 
~ 276 |17°24.| 177 |19°72| 288 16°41 | 194|18°41] 559 |16°81] 371 |19‘o1 ee ica 


casualty to crew, 
or refusing 





15, Mutiny, sickness, 
14) 0°87) 10] tog} 11] 064] 10] 094] 25] 075] 20] 101 ; 
duty 
253 |15°80| 98 10°95} 2881380] 110 j1o"q5] 491]14°77| 208|10°68| 16. Ship dmgd., &e. 
St ee i OR ee eee te ae Po 17. Water-logged 


1,601; — | 896 | — [1,724| — [1,055/ — [3,325|) — |1,950| — | Number of casualties 

















Number of steamers 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with Salvage 
during the Year 1879, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 











First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 





Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels. 1879. 13 LRA in 1879. 13 Etec utg 1879. 13 previous 
ears. 


ears. Years. 






Per | Num- | Per 
Cent. ber. Cent.. 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-] Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. } ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


Number. 
























































Results to Ship— 
Total loss suss....... 





802 |17°88 | 836 [18°39] 887 |17°82 |1,021 [18°67] 1,689 |17°85 | 1,857 |18-5¢ 











Constructive loss 68} 1°52] 87] tor] 76) 1°53] 79) 145] (144) 1°50)' LOG Tame 













Great damage........ 417 | 9°30] 483 |10°62] 492] 9°89] 621|11°37] 909} 9°61] 1,104 |11°03 






Minor damage ....|2,157 |48°09 |2,147 |47°25 2,271 |45°63 |2,516 |46°02 | 4,428 [46°80 | 4,663 |46°58 

















Raised aftersink- 






19] 0°42] 22] o49]} 26] 0762] 19] 0°34 45 | 0°48 41} orf 










results un- -|1,022 |22°79| 969 |21°33 [1,225 |24°61 |1,210 [22°14] 2,247 |23°75 | 2,180 |a1-44 


KNOW ees 





Not damaged mf 













4,485| — 14,545] — 1,977] — |5,467| — | 9,462| — {10,012 



















Results to Cargo so 
Sar as reported— 


EARL LORE, aysboiroen cides: 






















Partlowt 2. isccset 255] 5°69} 239] 5°25] 243] 4°88) 300] 548] 498] 5°26} 539 
All saved.............00-. 15 | 0°33 18 | 0°39 13} 0°26| 14] 0°26 28} 0°29 32 
Forwarded ............ 18} o40} 18] o29] 16] 0°32 9] 016 34} 0°36 22 
Heated oy. mke Wee 3 6.194 10) O21 5 | of10 9| 016 12| 0°13 19 
LH ahh a 200 (yo toe Pele el 49l grog} | BOF 0°32) 63) 1°27 )|: FO) 1°26] | | Tk2| 17 | eee 


Otherwisedamaged| 146} 3°26] 74) 1°63] 108] 2717] 74| 1°35] 254] 2°68) 148) 1°48 





























405 | 9'04| 437] 9°63] 440} 8°93] 492] goo] 845] 8:97] 932] 9°31 





Salvage Services .. 



























Lives— 














Crews saved ........ 488 |10°88 | 433) 9°53] 538|10°81| 513] 9°38] 1,026 |10°84] 946} 9°45 





68} 1°52]. / 51} 1712]. 27) of84| |48] 048 95| 1100] 93] 0°93} 


Crews drowned .... 































Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 

steamers) 





1,029; — | 944; — | 633] — | 840] — | 1,662) — | 1,784) — 












At) 
( 
BS 
oe 


Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s List,” 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the Thirteen Previous Years. 
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First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
1879. 13 previous 1879. 13 previous 1879. ees Steamers 
Ye Y ¢ 


ars. ears. ears. 





Num-| Per |Num-| Per {| Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-}| Per | Num-| Per 
{ ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 












































| Results to Ship— 
88] 5°77| 67) 7°74] 103| 6°03| 84] 8°19} 191] 5°91] 150] 7°99] Totalloss , 


eGD ei bl O52) —.| — 4} 0°35 1] 0°03 8| 0°43] Constructive loss 
68} 4°46] 59] 6:91] 100| 5°85) 77| 7°52] 168] 5°20] 136] 7°24] Great damage 


756 |49°61 | 882 | 44°39] 771 14511 | 428] 41°91 $1,527 [47°23 | 810143°04| Minor damage 





14| 0°92) 6] o°71 Z| oq] 8] o80] 21] 065] 14] 0°76] Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or 


597 |39°17 | 842 | 39°73 | 728 |42°60 | 421 | 41°23 41,825 |40°98| 763 |40°54 results unknown 


| — | | ES | | | | | 


1,524; —-|861; — [1,709| — |1022) — 3,283] — {1,883} — Total 





Results to Cargo so 
Jar as reported— 


88) 2°49| 27| 3°09] 386] 211] 31| 3°02 74) 2°29) 57] 3°05] All lost 

94] 617] 37] 4°31] 78] 4°56| 44] 4731] 172] 5°32] 81 4°31) Part lost 
—|{|— Li 0°16 1 ooh Mores 1} 0°03 2} 0°13] All saved 
eS) 1] o12 1] 006]. 1] o'og 1] 0°03 2|“o'10| Forwarded 
a I} o°%3 2| o12 1} o'o9 2| 0°06 2| O11] Heated 


19] 1°25] 11] 1°27] 24] 140] 16] 159] 43] 1°33] 27] 1°44] Shifted 





43| 2°82} 20} 2°30] 62] 3°63| 25) 2°42] 105] 3°25| 45] 2°37] Otherwise damaged 











———_— | — 


164}10°76| 71} 8:25] 153} 8°95] 75| 7°31] 817] 9°80} 144] 7°66| Salvage Services 








Lives— 


56] 3°67] 32] 3°73 63 | 3°69| 35] 3°43] 119] 3°37] 67] 3°57| Crews saved 


6| 0°39] 5] o60 2) Oot 1B}, 10826 8| 0°25 8] 0°40] Crews drowned 


_ 




















Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 


steamers) 





3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels reported 


Compared with the Average Number and Hereenieae 


Second Quarter. 
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First Quarter. 









































Sailing Vessels. 1879. 
Jae eitahe 
GEARS Oe SG, svete 27 I 3e"gT 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered..........-ssseesees 15 0°50 
UY: 1 2s Le Meh tba en Sa eh 79 2°66 
EL OURL G.cqectigessscins 94: 3°16 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged ............. 136 | 4°57 
Damaved  1..0...n-s5-> 331 | 11°11 
PUIALAK sd. -caidencesteasttenenety: 40 1°34 
Potal fossa ba kde: 507 | 17°02 
4. Sinking from causes : 
other than collision } 57 ot 
5. Stranded— 
GOEL OM attracts iteoeposaes 389 | 13°06 
DOE ROL OU Wier esrethecerses 2784 19°33 
Subsequent fate not 51 pe 
reported ) Y.s..a-m- 
Potala bce 718 24° a1 
6. CA DUUTG | oes.sciosoepnctncanren —- — 
Pe BE LTAOV Mec oec:.s.4. SEO — —- 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 34 1104 
9. Dismasted or disabled... 180 | 4°37 
10. Jettison of cargo 87 ; 
under deck ...........: N78 
11. Jettison of deckload or u 34, sa 
washed overboard... j 4 
PE SOB ICY © cieieids dicot een enee 270 | 9°07 
18. Loss of anchors or ; 
; 93 3°12 
LIAL ILS | Lcaeheatacecenets nese 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew or 74 | 2°48 
refusing duty ........ 
15. Ship damaged, loss of : 
balwarks, sails, &ec. 852 | 28°61 
16. Water-logged. ..........00... 1 0°03 
Number of casualties ........ 2,978 ~- 
Number of vessels................ 2,749 —_ 






































Average Thirt 
DRaVionaay aura 1879. 
; Per- Per- 
Number.| ,, cate. Number. detane: 
26 0°86 22 1°21 
Bh | teste 12| 0°66 
ral 2°30 55 2102 
91] 2°93 67 | 3°68 
136 | 4°41 OB a goat 
B51 1T*38 + 34 
530 | 17°13 AA Se 
83 2°68 2°97 
408 | 13°17 15°55 
303 | 9°79 os 
76 2°48 1°59 
787 | 25°44 ho ke 
2 0°05 pats 
1 0°03 0°06 
36 1°17 1°59 
113 3°66 4°29 
60} 1°94 7th 
34) || 1210 Tal 
318 | 10°28 9°78 
188 | 6°08 2°42 
72) | e233 1°98 
747 | 24°13 tae 
5 O'17 0°27 
$0941) — = 
D368. eae Ase 











[ June, 









Average Thirteen | 
previous Years. 















































.| erie 
Number. een ge. 
31 1°92 
11 
45 
57 
St 
212 
30 
332 
66 
300 | 16°78 
173 | 9°70 
39 2°19 
513 | 28°67 ~ | 
2 O°IO 
1 0'03 
30 1°65 
7910 4am 
382 1°79 
21 1°19 
188 | 10°48 
49 292 
46 2°59 
339 | 18°95 
5 0°27 
1,789 — 
1,692 — 
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in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1879, and the respective Percentages thereon, 








Fourth Quarter. 




































































Average Thirteen 
previous Years. 












































for the same period of the Thirteen Previous Years. 
Third Quarter. 
Average Thirteen 
1879. Groner Years. 1879. 
oa Eo Number.| , ise Number. See 
0°60 15 0°76 A O'12 
0°80 11 0°59 23 Cate 
1°45 35 | 1°8r TIPE Ie © 
pe 46 2°40 100 ans 
‘ay a whi 5°89 197 6°13 
14°33 243 | 12°63 444 | 13°81 
2°46 32 1°64 50 1°55 
23°50 388 | 20°16 691 | 21°49 
3°06 67 | 3°49 LOR a9 
15°03 290 | 15°06 442) 13°75 
7°97 185 | 9°62 367 | 11°42 
1°50 46 2738 101 3°F4 
24°50 521 | 27°06 910 | 28°31 
— 3 O°16 — 
— up 0°07 — 
0°95 33 1°69 1°06 
4°21 100 5°18 3°42 
1°60 30 Boe 1°80 
1°15 22 I°I4 E44 
10°02 245 | 12°71 Loaiza 
3°56 47 2°46 3°08 
2°16 49 2°54 1°31 
22°14 353 | 18°33 20°78 
0°30 6 0°30 0°37 
— 1,926 — os 
— 1,831 — — 











Number. Sones 
14, 0°35 
27 0°69 
95 2°43 

123 ee: 
182 4°63 
403 | 10°29 
50 1°26 
635 | 16°18 
105 2°68 
483 | 12°31 
440 | 11°22 
118 3°01 
1,041 | 26°54 
5 0°13 
1 O°OI 
43 I°1O 
184 4°69 
61 1°55 
100 2°55 
405 | 10°32 
223 5°69 
96 47 
902)| 22°99: 
13 O733 
3,924 _- 
3,635 — 








LL ce EERE 


Sailing Vessels. 





1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4, Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
ported 


Total 


6. Capture 
7. Piracy 
8. Burnt or on fire 
9. Dismasted or disabled 
10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 
11. Jettison of deckload or 
{ washed overboard 
12. Leaky 
13. Loss of anchors or 
chains 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew or 
refusing duty 
tay Ship damaged, loss of | 
bulwarks, sails, &e. 
. Water-logged 


Number of casualties 


Number of vessels 





Steamers. 1879. 
Number.| , taps iy 
i PERELU SEONG 3 Armcavcescancttoae soe. 3 O°31 
2. Ui 
FROCOVEPE srofacoscscrssnrsee- — — 
JOBE Cen ee cee ph eka? cues 2 0°21 
ELON AR Seeea sae 2 O°21 
3. Collision— 
Not-damaged ............. 111 11°68 
TIGA SOd 8 oko occsecosncs 136 14°32 
SLD 8 5a Sacre ocean me | 0°74 
Aes epee one 254: 26°74 
4, Sinking from causes ; 
other than ree 18 1/68 
5. Stranded— 
CTOU ror arecaitteaee 208 21 °89 
NOt Gt) OFEY Toa -erese cack: 28 2°96 
Subsequent fate not A C 
reported © ........... Pus 
ED TEL ucacpeoe aimee 240 25°26 
Bi GAPEINO ...03,s00ccneucenserey — pais 
PAN chests) PRAM ERE Ree eo rs ey, 
8. Burntior on fire-:..4)..:. 2°00 
9. Dismasted or disabled... 6 0°63 
10. Jettison of cargo 39 ; 
under deck ............ 3.37 
11. Jettison of deckload or 10 ; 
washed overboard... Bide 
12. Leaky sstaniedle esowisidlicee cw sieeccle\ope 25 2°63 
18. Loss of anchors or 8 : 
elyinig Agi es 0°84 
14. Machinery damaged : 
or short of coals .. % 156 16°42 
































casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 








16. Ship damaged, sigs os 

sails, bulwarks, 171 
17. Water-logged bihaowseeieate 
Number of casualties............/ 950 
Number of steamers ........ 905 











. Mutiny, sickness, 
8 0°84 


18°00 


Miscellanea. 


First Quarter. 














Average Thirteen 
previous Years. 


Per- 


Number. centage. 





























1 0°25 
2 0°33 
77 | 14°94 
66 12°79 
6 1°24 
149 28°97 
11 2°07 
100 19°49 
19 3°70 
6 1°26 
125 24°45 
11 2°23 
5 0°96 
8 1°54 
5 0°84 
13 2°53 
8 1°53 
98 19°05 
5 1°05 
70.) 13486 
512 — 





495 — 


A 0°85 








Number. 


3 


1 


1879. 










Second Quarter. 


Average Thirteen — 
previous Years. 


Per- 
centage. 


Per- . 


Number. centage. 
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“Lloyd's List,’ during the Four Quarters of 1879, and the respective Percentages thereon, 





1879. 





Per- 


Number. centage. 








116 18°10 
89 13°88 

9 1°40 
214 33°38 
10 1°56 
fap | 24°18 
14 Z:t8 

2 0°31 
feel, | 26°67 


a1 1272 

4, 0°62 

ak 1°72 

6 0°94 

9 1°40 

‘ 7 1°09 

i 133 20°75 
ok 

me} 1°09 

58 9°05 
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Third Quarter. 


Average Thirteen 
Previous Years. 





Per- 
centage. 


Number. 








78 
60 


145 





108 





— 
wm @ ww ae caeres ol el 


84, 


23 





409 


396 





PART IL. 





Fourth Quarter. 



































1879. 
Number. pee 
1 0°09 
1 0°09 
161 | 14°86 
155 14°31 
11 1°02 
327 | 30°19 
25 2°31 
256 | 23°64 
37 3°41 
8 0°74 
301 27°79 
27 2°49 
8 0°74 
19 1°75 
5 | 0°46 
18 1°66 
18 1°66 
150 | 13°85 
A Se Fi 
180 | 16°62 
1,088 | — 
1,076 ea 









































Average Thirteen 
Previous Years. 





























Per- 
Number. é ise ‘: 
2 0°36 

J O°19 

2 0°24 
108 16°79 
83 12°92 
9 1°35 
201 31°06 
15 2°20) 
126 19°57 
28 4°39 
6 I°ol 
161 24°97 
1 O'1l 
13 1°98 
8 tz0 

8 1°24 

9 1°48 
15 273 
8 1°27 
110 17°04 
5 0°76 
88 13°56 

646 << 

625 — 














Steamers. 








1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4. Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
{| ported 


Total 


. Capture 

. Piracy 

Burnt or on fire 

. Dismasted or disabled 

. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 

11. Jettison of deckload or 
washed overboard 

. Leaky 

13. Loss of anchors or 
chains 

. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 

. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 

. Ship damaged, loss of 

sails, bulwarks, &c. 


. Water-logged 


SOMDNIH 


Number of casualties 


Number of steamers 


20 
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5—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with, 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1879, and the respective Percentages thereon,, 
Previous Years. | 


Sailing Vessels. 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 





1879 Average Thirteen | 
: previous Years. | 





Average Thirteen 
1879. previous Years. 









Number.| Per Cent. |/Number.| Per Cent. jNumber.| Per Cent. Number.| Per Cent. | 














Results to Ship— 














































POtAL TORS 155. Bieeivecssvicasests- 480 | 17°46 505 | 17°69 322 | 18°55 331 | 19°58 
Constructive loss ............ Al 1°49 51 1°78 27 1°56 36 | 25a 
Great damage... 246 | 8:95 307 | 10°75 171 | 9°85 176 | 10°40 © 


Minor damage os... 1,353 | 49°22 |} 1,412 | 49°49 804 | 46°31 736 | 43°48 








Raised after sinking ........ 1Q+} 40436 13 | 0°44 Dl one 10 | Oa 





Not damaged or results \ 


MAN ENOWH bacostesecasossovars 619 | 22°52 566 | 19°85 








Diotal 8 vewesstees: 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 

7 WUE Cas) ane cei 2 OR, Ot Pe 
‘PartilOst. s.caticceer ee 104: 5°93 87 519 | 
All Bayveod....¥ cee cerns. 6 0°35 6 0°33 
Forwarded. .........cesssserees. 6 0°35 5 0°30 
Heated 0%... S00sta a anon Bi 90° ad 7 ak 4] 0°23 3 | o'15 
Shifted aie.) GiNws,.2.i. serve 29 1°06 42 1°46 20 i685 18 a8 | 
Otherwise damaged ........ 73\| 3°66 44 | 1°56 


73), 4°21 30 | ate 


1704 9722 149 | 8°81 | 








Salvage services ..........0+0 








235 8°55 288 | Io°11 


Lives— 
Crews Saved ......sesessesoees 802 | 10°99 270 9°46 
Crews drowned. .........00+. 41 1°49 29 1°00 


705 —_ 4.42, — 








ported (in both ships 
and steamers) ........0 


Lives lost so far as mt 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Thirteen 





Sailing Vessels. 





Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
1879. Average Thirteen 1879. || Average Thirteen 


previous Years. previous Years. 





Number.} Per Cent. |;Number.| Per Cent. {|Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 


——— |§ | 
|| ef 


i Results to Ship— 
294 | 15°23 B27 | 17°87 593 | 19°46 694 | 19°08 Total loss 


2°28 37 2°00 32 1°05 43 Eat] Constructive loss 
9°53 2YL | 1 ates 308 | Io'r1 410 | 11°27 Great damage 
46°84 804 | 43°90 41,367 | 44°86 |] 1,712 | 47°10 Minor damage 


0°62 9} 0°49 14, | 0°46 20 } 1 ope Raised after sinking 


25°49 443 | 24°19 733 | 24°06 WOO) 21308 sa aisiaipaess ¢ or results 











+ 1,831 ne 3,047 — 3,635 aa Total 





Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


6°63 159 8°67 239 7°84 337 | 9°27 All lost 








4°15 86 4°69 163 5°35 214 5°88 Part lost 

0°26 5 0°28 8 0°26 9 0°25 All saved 

0°57 4 | 0°24 5 O16 Ate) Orn Forwarded 

O10 4} 0°22 3 O*10 5 O'1l Heated 

0°93 16 | 0°89 45 1°48 53 | 1°47 Shifted 

2°90 33 1°79 52 1°71 40 I°1I Otherwise damaged 











| 
————— | | | J 


8°60 160 8°75 274: 8°99 332 9°13 Salvage services 








Lives— 


9°90 160 8°74. 347 | 11°39 353 9°70 Crews saved 








0°83 1B 1) R70 Ld hl B36 30 | 0°82 Crews drowned 
Lives lost so far as re- 
wa 270 a 284, = 570 — ported (in both ships 
and steamers) 


2 ¢.2 
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Previous Years. 


sh aahastaon —$_____. 








Results to Ship— 








1879. 


Per Cent. 








otal loge «Haak. Wael 51 
Constructive loss. ............ a 
Great damage...i......:......... 42 
Minor damage ........0....... 459 
Raised after sinking ........ 8 
Not damaged or results i 34, 
unknown wiiiaiihn 
Zotal) . Ager. .4 905 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
BM Lost \.ccssetesctboen eee! 24, 
Fart lost 5.,..:.12an eens 54 
All gavod...i..:cstectiners — 
Forwarded. 421.0284.200:::: — 
Heated © siiccs Aceh pieaeice — 
Shifted. o.c.s..s.:tte lutea 14 
Otherwise damaged ......... 25 
Salvage services ............0... 87 
Lives— 

Crews saved © .i.....ccieeee 32 
Crews drowned ...........0.+ 3 





Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) .... 


5°64 39 
O'll 3 
4°64 33 
50°72, 226 
0°88 3 
38°01 190 
— 495 
2°65 17 
597 19 
— 1 
— 1 
— 1 
1°55 8 
270 11 
9°61 37 
3°53 19 
O38 4 





Miscellanea. 


Steamers. 


First Quarter. 


Average Thirteen 
previons Years. 








Number. 





























Per Cent. 





[ June, 


Second’Quarter. 


1879. 


Number. 











37 5°98 27 42 
a — 2 0°48 
26 4°20 26 7°18 
297 | 47°98 || 156 | 42°59 
6 0°97 3 0°86 
253 40°87 152 | 41°52 
619 — 366 —_ 
14 2°26 10 2°99 
30 6°46 18 4°90 
—_ — 1 O°1s 
5 0°81 2 0°65 
18 2°91 9 2°42 
iw 12°44 34 9°35 | 
24 3°88 13 3°59 
3 0°48 1 0°29 


Per Cent, 








Average Thirteen 
previous Years. 


Number.| Per Cent. 


























‘| 


f 


| 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Thirteen 





Steamers. 


Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter, 





1879. Average Thirteen 


previous Years. 1879. Average Thirteen 


previous Years. 





Number.| Per Cent. || Number.} Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 











Results to Ship— 


30 4°74 31 7°95 6°78 52 8°34 Total loss 


— 2 0°30 Constructive loss 


32 5°06 31 4°80 6°32 46 wigs Great damage 


mee | 45°34 || 161 | 40°74 44°98 || 267 | 42°64 Minor damage 


3 0°47 3 0°76 On37 5 0°82 Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 


281 | 44°39 168 | 42°30 41°54 || 253 | 40°56 unknown 











633 — 396 — — 625 — Total 








Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


13 2°05 1g! 2°85 2°14 18 2°95 All lost 


34 e347 16 4°15 4°09 28 4°42 Part lost 








— — — —- o"Cg 1 Ori All saved 
1 0°16 1 OtI4 — — — Forwarded 
2 0°33 — — _ 1 0°10 Heated 
3 0°47 3 0°70 1°95 13 25S Shifted 


22 3°48 10_ 2°62 2772 13 2°29 Otherwise damaged 














oa | 11°37 31 4°82 783 42 7°00 Salvage services 











Lives— 


4°09 21 334 Crews saved 


O19 2 0°34 Crews drowned 





Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) 
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TV .—An Iron Trade Chart. 


We have received a copy of Fossick’s Iron Trade Chart, com- 
piled and designed by Mr. R. R. Mabson, F.S.S., and published by 
Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon, of London and New York, with the 
following summary of the history of the iron trade as it appears 
from this chart :— 


‘‘The above shows for the past fifty years the great fluctuations 
continually taking place in prices of rails, Welsh bars, Staffordshire 
bars, and Scotch pig-iron; also the almost continuous increase in 
the yearly production and export of iron and steel from the United 
Kingdom, with the stocks of Scotch pig-iron held at the end of 
each year. 

“From the data given it appears that the production of iron in 
the United Kingdom increased from 678,417 tons in 1830, to 
6,200,000 tons in 1879, the largest production being reached in 
1872, when it amounted to 6,741,929 tons. 

“The stocks of Scotch pig-iron, which in 1844 amounted to 
200,000 tons, reached 250,000 tons in 1845, but fell to 125,000 tons 
-in 1847, when they again commenced to increase, and in 1852 
reached 500,000 tons. The lowest point appears to have been 
touched in 1856, on the termination of the Crimean war, when the 
total quantity in stock was 100,000 tons, from which point it 
increased yearly until the end of 1864, when it reached 750,000 
tons; by the end of 1867 it had fallen to below 500,000 tons, and 
then again commenced to show an annual increase until 1870, when 
it reached 700,000 tons, from which by degrees it diminished, till in 
1874 it was down to 100,000 tons. It has since continued to 
increase yearly, and at the end of last year amounted to a little 
over 750,000 tons. 

‘The exports of iron and steel in 1830 amounted to 117,135 
tons, and increased each year almost without break, excepting 
during the Crimean war in 1854-56, and the American civil war in 
1861-65, until 1872, when they reached their maximum, viz., 
3,382,762 tons; from this they decreased until they reached 
2,224,470 tons in 1876, at about which level they continued until 
last year, when they reached 2,879,834 tons. 

‘The price of steel rails, which in 1864 was 17/. 10s. per ton, 
fell gradually, until in 1870 it averaged for the first half-year 10l. 
per ton; in 1872, and again in 1873, the price once more reached 
171. 10s. per ton, and by the autumn of last year it had fallen to 
4l. 138. per ton (about the same price as iron rails), but by the end 
of the year had risen to 81. 

“Welsh bar and iron rail prices, which may be considered 
synonymous, are perhaps the most reliable, being less affected by 
speculative purchases than pig-iron; and it is interesting to notice 
that when a considerable advance in price takes place, it is 
invariably during the winter months, or between September and 
March, and that the price seldom remains at the highest point 
touched more than a month or two, when it falls as rapidly as it 
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rose, and is generally followed by a second advance and subsequent 
fall. In 1844 the lowest price of Welsh bars and iron rails was 4/. 
per ton—except for a slight break in the latter part of that year, a 
continuous rise in price took place to 1o0/. 12s. 6d. per ton early in 
1845, a year which saw a large amount of capital employed in 
railway construction—a rapid reaction to 71. 7s. 6d., caused by the 
heavy fall in railway securities, was followed by another upward 
bound to 9/. 5s. in the autumn, and, despite the panic of 1847, the 
price remained between 8/. and 9/. until the close of that year. The 
collapse of speculation, and the political troubles on the continent 
in 1848, caused a rapid fall until the end of the year, when the 
price was only 4. 15s. per. ton. 

“The lowest price touched by Scotch pig-iron appears to have 
been 32s. per ton in 1843; however, in about twelve months it 
reached 63s., and in 1845 it was nearly 5/. 10s. per ton. After 
many fluctuations, it fell as low as 37s. in the spring of 1852, but 
before the year was out the price was nearly 4/., and the following 
year, 5. Early in 1865 it had fallen to 40s., but before the end 
of the year it had risen to 60s. per ton, and by the following spring 
went up to 75s. The next lowest point touched was 5os. in 1870, 
from which it improved, almost without a break, to 6/. ros. in 1872, 
and 7/. 5s. in the beginning of the following year; by last autumn 
it had again fallen to 40s., but improved to 68s. before the year was 
out, and has since been as high as 73s. 6d. 

“Other important points shown by this chart are periods and 
cycles of upward bounds and periods of depression: thus the 
chart shows that in 1836, probably owing to the construction of 
railways, a great upward movement took place in prices; a more or 
less gradual fall followed until 1843, when renewed building of 
railways again sent up prices, as we have shown in detail, till the 
highest point was reached in 1845. Again there was a decadence, 
until the lowest point was touched in 1852, when the super- 
abundance of bullion began to push up prices, until in the early 
part of 1853 we have another apex. Comparative steadiness for 
three to four years, despite the Crimean war, was followed by 
renewed depression, until the lowest point was reached in 1861. 
Company-mongering and trade activity in 1863 drove up the prices 
until another apex was reached in the following year. The trade 
depression subsequent to the panic in 1866 was followed by a great 
upward bound soon after the conclusion, in 1871, of the Franco- 
German war, until in 1872, and again in 1873, the highest points 
ever touched in the history of this.chart are shown. The last few 
years will be in the reader’s recollection, and when we mention that 
the prices last year descended very nearly to the prices of 1843 and 
1852, the severity of the recent trade depression will be readily 
understood.” 
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V.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Bank-rate in England, France, and Germany, 1844-78: with. 
Remarks on the Causes which Influence the Rate of Interest Charged ; 
and an Analysis of the Accounts of the Bank of England. By 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. Effingham Wilson, 1880. 

Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave tells us in his preface, that he had 
originally intended to confine himself to investigating the published 
accounts of the Bank of England, but he found it desirable to 
extend the scope of his work to matters which could not be 
adequately treated without reference to the transactions of the 
banks of France and Germany, ‘The basis of the inquiry is the 
‘Analysis of the Accounts of the Bank of England,” published by 
him in 1874. This analysis is reprinted, with a great deal of 
additional tabular matter referring to the same subject. There are 
also tables relating to the accounts of the banks of France and 
Germany, and the minimum rates of discount charged by those 
institutions. Mr. Palgrave has a doctrine to preach in connection 
with the management of the Bank of Hngland, and his book is 
intended to enforce its acceptance. He thinks that the practice of 
the Bank from 1844 to 1877, in stating in the yearly accounts 
the weekly amounts of the balances at the credit of the London 
bankers, and also in distinguishing between “‘ bills discounted ” and 
‘advances’ was a salutary one, and ought to have been carried out 
further by publishing these items of information each week. 
Unfortunately, since the issue of the return for 1875, the practice 
has been discontinued as far as regards the discounts and advances, 
and in the return for 1878, the balances of the London bankers 
were also left out. Weagree with Mr. Palgrave in thinking that these 
omissions are much to be regretted, “‘as much in the interest of the 
Bank of England itself, as of the public at large.” It is useless, 
however, to lament a determination to abandon a practice which it 
will be difficult to re-commence, and we must be content with the 
information we already possess with regard to the magnitude of 
the bankers’ balances, and the way in which they fluctuate during 
the year. Mr. Palgrave maintains, and it will not be easy to 
controvert his assertion, that these balances, though they are 
practically treated as if they were a real reserve, are not a reserve 
at all, in the proper sense of the word. ‘‘ Taking the amounts held 
on deposit by the bankers in London into consideration, and the 
demands which may be made on them on that account, it would 
appear that the balances which they keep with the Bank of England 
rather represent what should, with strictest accuracy, be called their 
‘till money,’ than their ‘reserve.’ ‘Till money,’ as every one 
concerned in business knows, is the amount which every banker is 
bound to keep close at hand, ready to meet the calls of the moment. 
It is indispensable to the proper conduct of a business, but it 
cannot be looked on as a ‘reserve.’ A reserve, though equally 
needed to meet immediate calls, must be on a far larger scale than 
the mere amount of cash necessarily held in this manner.” It 
would be rather a strong thing to say that the bankers’ balances 
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are, and ought to be regarded as “till money,” and Mr. Palgrave, 
no doubt, would not wish to press his conception of their nature to 
its extreme consequences. It is easy to see what he means, and 
very few persons would, we imagine, wish to dispute its correctness. 
Indeed, Mr. Palgrave is able to produce “‘ law and warrant,” for his 
view, out of the mouth of no less-a person than an ex-governor of 
the Bank of England. He quotes from a letter of Mr. H, Hucks 
Gibbs, to Professor Bonamy Price, published in an appendix to a 
recent work of the latter.* Mr. Gibbs expressly states that there 
is a portion of the bankers’ balances which is in the hands of the 
Bank “only for safe custody.” There is, it is true, a minimum 
which is always in the hands of the Bank, and which it can use for 
profit, if it pleases, but when this minimum is exceeded, the excess 
must remain ‘‘ untouched and uninvested ; must, in fact, form an 
addition to our (the Bank’s) reserve.” In other words, there are 
times when the Bank’s reserve looks larger than it is, considered 
with reference to the liabilities which it may be called upon to 
discharge at any moment. As Mr. Palgrave says, ‘the balances 
kept by other bankers with it, cannot really form part of its own 
reserve, and of the other banks as well, unless the amounts thus 
derived are held in hand ready to meet any emergency.” It will be 
seen that what Mr. Palgrave is attacking, is what Mr. Bagehot 
called the “‘one-reserve system,” that ‘“‘example of the greatest 
economical power, and economical delicacy that has ever existed.” 
That the banks should prefer to keep their reserves with the Bank 
of England, was a natural outcome of the position in which the Bank 
has been placed by legislation. To dosois safer and more convenient 
than for each bank to keep its own reserve. But certainly the 
sums thus held by the Bank of England, cannot be regarded, and, 
as we see from Mr. Gibbs’ letter, are not regarded as exactly like 
any other sums of money held by it. The arrangement is not fair 
to the Bank, as it throws on it the trouble and cost of keeping the 
whole reserve of the country without this having ever been explicitly 
said. The Bank might say, so far as the mere letter of the law goes, 
‘““we know nothing about the reserve of the whole country, we keep 
our own reserve, and avery strong one too. If the London bankers 
like to be our customers as well as our rivals in the discount market, 
we have no objection, but why should we treat their balances on 
different principles to those on which we treat the balance of any 
other customer?” As we all know, the spirit in which the Bank 
acts in this matter is entirely different from that of the above 
imaginary speech. But, says Mr. Palgrave, ‘if there is an axiom 
to be observed in banking, it is that things should always be 
regarded as they really are. To havea balance in your hands which 
you cannot use, is a hindrance to business, and not a help.” This 
seems to us unanswerable, and the thing to be considered therefore 
is, how can the saving of economical power, attained under the 
one-reserve system, be made compatible with the better and juster 
management of the bankers’ balances? Mr. Palgrave shows by his 
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excellent tables that the Bank’s reserve is somewhat smaller now in 
proportion to its liabilities than it was thirty years ago, while the 
proportion of the bankers’ balances to the reserve had increased 
up to the time when the last return showing them was issued. 
Remembering that, as Mr. Bagehot remarked, “the forces are 
quicker and stronger than they used to be,” the conclusion is inevit- 
able that the reserve ought to be rather larger, and ought not to be 
so largely composed as it is of money that is counted on as a reserve 
by powerful customers of the Bank. Mr. Palgrave has examined 
with considerable minuteness into the history of the discount rates 
that have been charged by the banks of France and Germany since 
1844. One of the results of his investigations is that the fluctua- 
tions in the rate of discount are more extensive here than on the 
continent. On the other hand, the average rate during the period 
examined was lower in England than in France or Germany. The 
closer relation in which we now stand to the Paris and Berlin 
markets, makes it a matter of importance that they should be 
studied, and Mr. Palgrave’s excellent tables will materially assist 
those interested in attaining a clear conception of their general 
characteristics. 

The Iron, Steel, and Allied Trades in 1879: Annual Report to the 
Members of the British Iron Trade Association, 1880. EH. and F. 
N. Spon, and British Iron Trade Association, Victoria Street. 

The year 1879 may fairly be regarded as one of the anni mira- 
biles in the history of the iron trade. The earlier months were 
characterised by unusual prostration in all the great iron-producing 
centres, owing to the crisis in the money market and the general 
fall in prices which followed the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, while the latter half of the year was a season of an activity 
in trade as intense as the previous depression had been extreme. 
The report to the members of the British Tron Trade Association 
covers so wide an extent of ground, that few details of the events | 
of 1879 are given, but the information supplied as to the character 
of the year, as a whole, is most valuable. Not the least remarkable 
among the facts disclosed, is that iron ore was exported from Eng- 
land for the first time in considerable quantities, chiefly for the 
United States. Probably the demands made on us last year were 
exceptional, the ironmasters of the United States having been 
taken by surprise, and the local means of meeting their require- 
ments not having been capable of rapid development. We our- 
selves were under the necessity of obtaining considerable supplies 
of hematite from Spain, a fact which is illustrated by the enormous 
rise in the price of Cumberland hematite, which advanced 150 per 
cent. in value from the lowest price touched before the end of the 
year. The influence of the improved American demand was felt in 
Barrow sometime before it affected Glasgow and Cleveland, the 
inquiry at first being chiefly an inquiry for steel. It is not yet 
possible to state accurately what the output of iron ore was in 1879, 
but we are in possession of the figures of the production of pig. 
This amounted to 6,200,000 tons, of which 2,879,884 tons were 
exported, while the home consumption is said to have been 
3,309,567 tons. As the latter quantity is expressly stated to be an 
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estimate, there seems a slight inconsistency in giving the last three 
places of figures. Of the total production of pig iron, 1,781,443 
tons were made in Cleveland, and 932,000 in Scotland, so that these 
two districts produced nearly one-half the total output of the 
United Kingdom. With regard to Cleveland, it is worth noting 
that the shipments of this description of iron for 1879 were the 
largest on record, the next largest being those of 1877. The pro- 
duction, on the other hand, was a good deal less than that of any 
year since 1870. The number of furnaces in blast at the close of 
the year in Cleveland was 96, out of 165 built, while in Scotland 
the furnaces blowing numbered 100 out of 154. The inferior out- 
put of Scotland per furnace, is accounted for by the fact that more 
than half of these Scotch furnaces are of antiquated types, which 
the owners are hardly likely to use except when obliged, while the 
Cleveland works are equipped with a great number of the best 
furnaces that modern science has been able to invent. As regards 
the course of prices in 1879, the report supplies information from 
abroad in two cases, namely, from the United States, and from 
Germany. It appears that the rise in ‘“‘No. 1 anthracite foundry 
pig”? in Philadelphia amounted to 106 per cent., and the rise in 
foundry pig at Diisseldorf was 25 per cent. LHarly in 1880, how- 
ever, a further rise in the latter occurred. The progress made in 
economising the fuel used for producing iron, is illustrated by two 
tables, showing the amount of coal used in producing a ton of iron 
in 1840, and in each year from 1869 to 1878. The change during 
the last ten years is extraordinary. In 1869 3 tons of coal were 
burnt per ton of iron produced ; in 1878 the coal expended was only 
2 tons 4 cwts., a reduction of over 26 per cent. It has not been 
found possible to give a similar statement for the other iron-pro- 
ducing countries of the world, but the report contains a table 
showing the average annual make of pig iron per furnace in all the 
important countries, except Russia, concerning which there are 
no sufficient data. As the information given by the table is new, 
we print it in full:— 


Furnaces Built and in Blast, and Average Annual Make of Pig Iron per 
Furnace throughout the World. 
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Number Number Tons of Pig Tous of Pig Iron 
Year. Country. of Furnaces | of Furnaces Tron per 
uit. in Blast. Produced. Furnace at Work. 
1876...) Austria: ............0: 279 166 400,426 2,412 
Bia ely OLOTUMD cf occas tes 61 26 425,200 16,353 
BT) EE PBDCO ® ..cosso-eacanze 464, 270 1,217,838 4,510 
ep...) Germany” -23.,-.,5, 463 297 1,846,345 6,216 
°78....| Great Britain ... 948 498 6,381,851 12,813 
76....| Sweden ... ........0. 325 224 350,541 1,560 
°78..... United States. .... 692 449 2,577,361 10,028 
OEE were 3,232 1,738 13,198,762 | Mean 7,699 





We may remark that the “mean” here given is open to objec- 
tion on statistical grounds. No satisfactory mean can be obtained 
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from the separate averages of each country, on account of the dif- 
ferences in the output of the countries and the consequent different 
‘ weight”’ that should be assigned to the averages, neither is it 
possible to deduce the mean from the totals, inasmuch as they are 
made up of items which belong to different years. Although the 
table is less effective than it might be, if the other countries of the* 
world were not so slow in publishing their statistics, it is a valu- 
able one. It would be interesting to inquire into the cause of the 
enormous difference in make per furnace between France and 
Belgium. The figures given in a similar table concerning the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel per converter, are rather startling. It 
appears that in the United States the annual production per con- 
verter is 36,988 tons, while in Great Britain it is only 12,272 tons, 
about 550 tons less than in France. Possibly the superior speed of 
the American and French makers may be attained at the cost of 
quality, but in any case the matter, on the face of it, requires 
investigation. It is‘remarked in the report that unfortunately no 
record has been kept up to the present time of the production of 
manufactured iron in the United Kingdom. It is to be feared that 
accurate information on this point will never be obtained, but an 
attempt has been made in the report to determine the amount of 
iron rails that have been made since 1856. The table in which the 
results are given, is based on the new railway mileage, considered 
as a single line, laid down each year; the known length of the total 
mileage of the kingdom, considered as a single line, each year; the 
assumption of ten years as the average life of a rail; and the 
assumption of 100 tons to the mile. The tonnage for new lines, and 
the tonnage for renewals, is easily calculated; the tonnage exported 
is known, and by adding these three items together we have, 
approximately, the make for each year. ‘This method is ingenious, 
and the results of the table are valuable; but we have one or two 
criticisms to make on the summary of the results of the period 
1857-78, which is appended toit. These consists of (1) the “average 
of miles open;” (2) the “average tonnage used annually;” (3) the 
“annual average” tonnage of tons used in renewals; (4) the 
“average” tonnage of rails exported; and (5) the “average” of 
rails made. Now there is no objection whatever to make against 
the use of the word “average”’ to describe the statistical number 
given in the second, fourth, and fifth cases, but there is a grave 
objection to its use in those of the first and third. The average 
tonnage of rails exported is a real statistical quantity, it furnishes 
a real measure of a rough sort for the magnitude of the exports of 
any given year. But the average mileage of twenty consecutive 
years is not a statistical fact at all. For there cannot be a 
statistical average for a series of quantities which are ex hypothesi 
in ascending order of magnitude. The only average of any value 
in the case of the annual mileage of the railways of a country, 
would be the average annual increase in that mileage. The same 
criticism applies to the “ average tonnage used in renewals,” this 
tonnage being ex hypothest a function of the mileage. No harm is 
done to the usefulness of the table by the insertion of these two 
figures, which we must characterise as unmeaning; but the practice 
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of introducing unmeaning ‘averages’ into statistical tables is so 
prevalent, that a protest ought to be made against it. To give an 
‘““average’’ for a series of numbers which cannot possibly yield an 
average, but only an arithmetical mean, is a solecism; it is almost 
as bad as the case mentioned by M. Block, of the ingenious gentle- 
man who stated the numbers of those killed on the 10th of August 
by cannon, bullet, and sword, added them together, and then stated 
that “the mean was so-and-so.” We may mention that there are 
seven printer’s errors in this table, one is a 0 for an 8 in the “ total 
make” of 1865, the other is 22,320 instead of 24,320 in the mileage 
of 1867, and there are corresponding errors in the totals. To make 
yet another criticism, it is a pity that in the interesting table given 
on p. 104, showing the rise in the prices of the shares of Belgian 
iron and coal companies, that the paid-up value of the share of each 
company was not given, as well as the number of shares, thus ren- 
dering it possible to measure the appreciation in the total value of 
the capital invested. 

Huropiische Staatenkunde. Mit einem Anhang: die vereinigten 
Staaten von America. Mit Benutzung der hinterlassenen Manuscripte 
Oscar Peschel’s nach den Originalquellen bearbeitet von Otto Krummel. 
Erster Bund. FErste Abtheilung. Allgemeiner Theil_—Das Prussische 
Reich—Skandinavien—Déanemark—das Britische Reich. Leipzig : 
Verlag und von Duncker und Humbolt. 1880. 

By the request of the widow of the late Professor Oscar Peschel, 
of Leipzig University, the papers left by the latter have been edited 
by Dr. Kriinmel, of Gottingen. Professor Peschel’s studies were 
directed to the investigation of the ‘‘Staatenkunde” (a word not 
easy to translate) of Europe. By “‘Staatenkunde” the Germans 
mean the study of the conditions under which the existing political 
divisions of the world have arisen and continue to exist. With this 
view Professor Peschel examined the climatic, geological, and other 
physical conditions of each of the European States, and then 
proceeded to deal with their ethnology. He also gave a careful 
account of the industries and occupations of each people, and of 
their political and social systems. He made a free and excellent: 
use of statistics. This was the scheme on which, as we understand 
from Dr. Kriimmel’s preface, Professor Peschel prepared his lec- 
tures, and on which, as well as on notes found after his death, the 
present volume is based. The profound learning shown in this 
remarkable book, and the intimate knowledge it displays of the life 
and character of countries other than Germany, especially our own, 
make it the more unfortunate that Professor Peschel did not live to 
complete it. At the same time the volume reflects the greatest credit 
on Dr. Kriimmel, for to him is owing the excellent order in which 
its necessarily somewhat incoherent materials are placed before 
the public. Dr. Kriimmel, with great modesty, says very little 
about his own share in the work, but it is easy to imagine how 
much time and care must have been spent on it before the volume 
could have appeared in its present form. The tabular matter is 
very well prepared, but as far as we can see, it does not contain 
any information not obtainable elsewhere. In fact, the statistical 
portion of the work is quite subsidiary and subordinate to the more 
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important ends kept in view by the author and his editor. <As a 
work of reference, this work will be found very useful to the student 
of sociology, as well as to the political inquirer. 


VI.—WNotes on some of the Additions to the Inbrary. 


An Essay on the Improvements in the Education of Children and 
Young People during the Highteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan. Howard Prize L'ssay of the Statistical Society, 
1879. Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row, 1880. 

Miss Jourdan’s essay is necessarily little more than a sketch of 
the growth of the education of children in this country, but it is a 
very good sketch. It is well written, and in a style which shows a 
greater mastery of the subject than is usually to be found in com- 
positions of the class to which it belongs. The earlier pages are 
devoted toa brief description of the history of education previous 
to the eighteenth century, a history which is characterised by alter- 
nate periods of attempts to extend education, followed by periods 
of almost total cessation from all efforts of the kind. There was 
not much zeal for education during the Wars of the Roses for 
instance, and probably the state of intellectual lethargy into which 
that exhausting struggle plunged the country, made the period of 
the revival of letters seem doubly bright. The political troubles 
which arose later, were not favourable to the spread of education, 
and the condition of the people in this respect declined greatly, 
except in Scotland, where the principle of compulsion was early 
recognised. The most remarkable, and in some respects the most 
unfortunate of the effects of the frivolity which marked the reign 
of Charles II was, as Miss Jourdan says, that “among the higher 
and middle classes of society (and with regard to these classes alone 
had the matter been hitherto esteemed worthy of attention) the 
education of women fell into singular disrepute.” This state of 
things continued to be the rule well on to the close of the eighteenth 
century. Miss Jourdan thinks that the curious prejudice against 
giving women mental cultivation, was becoming much less potent 
during the latter half of the century. But certainly in some 
quarters this irrational feeling continued to be manifested long 
after, and may indeed be said to be not wholly defunct even yet, 
though for the last twenty years at all events, it has been powerless 
for mischief. Miss Jourdan traces the gradual growth of a wiser 
and better feeling on the subject of education at large, giving due 
prominence to the early workers who gave their labour to education 
at atime when it was unpopular and unfashionable, to the Lindseys, 
Raikes, Mores, and especially John Howard. The efforts of later 
educationalists are less interesting, though fully as useful. At the 
beginning of this century, the need for education was fairly 
recognised, though odd notions were still held as to special points, 
the teaching of writing in national schools for instance being 
resisted by a few educationalists of the older type, until the present 
century had well begun. Miss Jourdan describes the labours 
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of the Manchester Statistical Society, and of the committee of 
the Central Society of Education, directed to investigating the 
condition of the various classes of schools in England. That asa 
whole they were found to be very inefficient, ludicrously so in some 
cases, is well known. In spite of our national talent for organising 
social machinery, the problem of education was more than we could 
manage, chiefly, no doubt, because the great mass of the people 
were not sufficiently alive to the need for its solution. Liver since 
1839, when Lord John Russell successfully fought for an increase to 
the education grant, the question has been before parliament, and 
at length was recognised as requiring legislation. Miss Jourdan 
has necessarily little to say about the present system, not only 
because all are more or less familiar with it, but because it is 
hardly, as yet, possible to judge fairly of its merits. All we can 
say at present is, that the organisation has been created by which, 
if sufficient energy and zeal is maintained, proper instruction may 
be given to all children. In concluding this brief notice of Miss 
Jourdan’s little work, we may remark that it is peculiarly fitting 
that the Howard prize should have been awarded on this occasion 
to a lady, since education is a subject which even the most arriérés 
thinkers admit to be within ‘‘ a woman’s sphere,” whatever that oft 
used, but most incomprehensible phrase may mean. 

Industrial Geography Primers. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Industrial Geography Primers. Bythesame. France. W. Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Allen, Paternoster Square, 1880. 

Mr. Bevan has commenced the publication of a series of 
Industrial Geography primers, which promise to be very useful. 
The two at present before the public deal with the United Kingdom, 
and with France. They give a general account of the products and 
manufactures of these countries, specifying the head quarters of 
each industry. At the end of each is a lst of the territorial 
divisions of the country, in alphabetical order, with the towns 
where any important manufacture is carried on. It is hardly 
possible that works of this kind should be absolutely free from 
errors, whether of typography, or of other origin, and we hope 
Mr. Bevan will not mind our pointing out one statement we notice 
in the primer of France, which, though strictly correct, is likely to 
mislead his readers. On p. 42, he says, speaking of a district of 
Hastern France, ‘‘here are made the celebrated Gruyére cheeses.” 
The student would imagine, from this, that Gruyére is in France, 
and not in Switzerland. We believe that the majority of Gruyére 
cheeses are still made in Switzerland, though not at Gruyere itself. 
There is also a misprint on p. 2, Mt. Iseran being said to be the 
highest point in the Graian Alps, a distinction really occupied by 
Monte Viso. Mt. Iseran is only a pass. Both volumes give an 
account of the railway system, and of the principal parts of the 
countries they treat of. 

Précis of Official Papers. Being Abstracts of all Parliamentary 
Returns directed to be printed by both Houses of Parliament. Session 
1880. No.1. W.H. Allen and Co., 18, Waterloo Place. (Sub- 


scription 32s. per annum, postage free.) 
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Messrs. Allen have commenced the publication of a most useful 
work, the need of which has been felt for a long time, though until 
now, no one has had the courage to attempt it. The enormous 
number of blue books and other parliamentary papers issued in the 
course of the year, and the prodigious length of some of them, 
is a most serious drawback to their usefulness. For purposes of 
reference, again, it is often difficult to procure the particular paper 
wanted, unless the inquirer knows its number and other particulars 
regarding it. The “ Index to Parliamentary Papers” is of course 
of some use, but it does not meet the want fully. Messrs. Allen 
give first a table of contents in which the papers are arranged in 
their numerical order, then a table of contents in which they 
are arranged in alphabetical order, by reference to their subject 
matter, and then follows a précis of each paper. The précis is 
very well done. We hope that the success of this most useful 
work will be such as to enable Messrs. Allen to carry it on perma- 
nently. 

es titake Report. The Rate of Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents 
in and about Mines and on Railways, with the Cost of Insurance 
Against such Accidents. By Francis G. P. Neison, F.8.8., &c., 
Actuary. Harrison and Sons, 1880. 

We are only able to notice briefly this able and valuable report. 
In his letter to Mr. M. W. Peace, Solicitor, of Wigan, which is 
prefixed to it, Mr. Neison, says :—‘‘ This report is preliminary to the 
extent that though the subject of accidents in mines has been fully 
dealt with, the sections relating to accidents on railways, and the 
cost of insurance have been completed on very short notice,” they 
being required for use by a deputation which a week or so back 
waited on Mr. Gladstone, with reference to the Employers’ Liability 
for Injuries Bill. The most striking point brought out by the tables 
on which the report is based, is the fact that the most general cause 
of accidents in mines is not fire damp, but falls of portions of the 
roof or of coal. Accidents from this source amount to over 49 per 
cent. of the whole. It is true, explosions, when they do occur, are 
very deadly in their results, but even as regards the number of lives 
lost, they are the cause of only 22 per cent. of the whole mortality 
from mining accidents. The whole report is well worth study. 
But we wish Mr. Neison had not allowed the tables to be deformed 
by so wholesale a use of what M. Block, with pardonable heat, 
terms ‘‘ces vilaines inscriptions perpendiculaires.”’ We have no 
hesitation in saying that these need never appear at all. It is a 
mere question of absolutely prohibiting printers from setting 
headings to columns in that way. 

Uebersichten tuber Production Verkehr und Handel in der Welt- 
wirthschaft. Won Prof. Dr. F. X. von Neumann-Spallart. Jahr- 
gang 1879. Stuttgart. Verlag von Julius Maier, 1880. 

We have to notice the publication of the second number of 
Dr. Neumann’s “ Uebersichten.” This valuable work, which made 
its appearance for the first time last year, as the successor to the 
author’s yearly contribution to Behm’s “‘ Geographische Jahrbuch,” 
contains a most useful general account of the world’s trade, and of 
the leading industries of the various countries. Owing to the 
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slowness with which the statistical returns of the Continent are 
published, the figures given are often sadly behind the times, 
though they are of course the latest available. 

Historical-Statistical Notes on the Production and Oonsumption of 
Coffee. By N. P. Van den Berg, LL.D., h. c. President of the 
Java Bank, Vice-President of the Batavia Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. Translated from the Dutch by G. G. Batten. 
Batavia. G. Kolff and Co., 1880. 

Mr. Van den Berg has published a very interesting monograph 
on coffee. He deals with the history of the gradual extension of 
its cultivation in various parts of the earth, but especially in Java. 
He also gives us information on the present position of the coffee 
industry, with the latest figures obtainable relative to its production 
in each country. M. Van den Berg is in favour of a policy of free 
trade in this important article, and he recommends his countrymen 
to lead the way in adopting measures which would increase its 
consumption. 

The Progress of the World in Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Instruction, hailways, and Public Wealth, since the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S., 
Author of English in South America, &c., &c. Hdward Stanford, 
1880. 

Mr. Mulhall has produced a useful and interesting volume, 
though we cannot say the figures are always to be trusted, and too 
many are given without any means of verification. One statistical 
book on such a matter.as the Progress of the World, cannot differ 
much in subject matter from another similar work of the same 
size. The information given must be very general in its character. 
It is interesting, however, to compare this volume with that of 
Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s Uebersichten, who treats the subject by 
taking the departments of industry in succession as the main head, 
and making each country a subhead. Mr. Mulhall, in common 
with most English statists, adopts the old fashioned method of deal- 
ing with each country successively, and describing all its industries. 
Both methods are useful, but as that of which Dr. Neumann’s 
book is an example is less known in England than it might be, we 
rather wish some one would publish a work on that plan here, 
Mr. Mulhall seems fairly acquainted with the continental statists: 
he quotes M. Block pretty frequently; Engel and Mayr he appa- 
rently knows only at second-hand. 

Protection and Bad Times, with Special Reference to the Political 
Heonomy of Hnglish Colonisation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., F.S.8., Author of New Homes for the Old Country. 
Trtibner and Co., 1879. 

Mr. Baden-Powell divides his book into four parts, viz., into an 
Introduction on Political Economy in General, on Protection, on 
Commercial Depressions, and on “‘ England as an Example.” He is 
a strong opponent of protection, and he brings out a point which, 
though not new—for it would be wholly impossible to find a really 
new point in treating this most threshed-out of themes—has been 
less developed than some other parts of it. He calls the attention 
of the protectionist to the fact that his system, apart from the 
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direct loss to the nation occasioned by high import duties, sets in 
motion forces which will render it powerless in the long run. A 
nation which ‘‘ protects’ one class of producers against the compe- 
tition of the producers of another nation, by shutting out what 
they make, will speedily find that it has destroyed a market for its 
own products. The nation against whom the tariff is directed will 
be unable to take the products of the protectionist country, and 
will be forced to set up manufactures of these for itself. This is no 
doubt partially true, but the greatest indirect loss incurred by 
nations which guard their shores by a barrier of import duties, is 
the loss of the advantages of having a large carrying trade, for a 
large proportion of the ships which enter its ports necessarily do 
so in ballast. Mr. Baden-Powell treats specially of the application 
of protection in a new country, and shows how mischievous it is in 
all cases; how it sets up the wrong industries and hampers the 
right ones. At the same time he maintains that there is no objec- 
tion to bounties on successful manufactures in new countries, as; 
for instance, a bounty on the first bale of cotton or other product 
that is sent to market. The objection here of course is that 
Governments are no judges of. the relative merits of different 
manufactures. They are composed of individuals, and individuals 
frequently have “fads.” No individual is an entirely safe judge of 
whether any industry will pay, not even if he risks his own money 
in the business—certainly not when he is going to risk nothing. 
With regard to commercial depressions, Mr. Baden-Powell’s remarks 
are very sound, though his analysis of their causes is not satis- 
factory in all respects. He states these causes to be:—l. Waste 
of capital. 2. Waste of labour. 3. Failure of natural agencies. 
4. Closing of markets. 5. Glut of markets. Under the third head 
he adverts to the theory that trade has a tendency to move in 
cycles, which are dependent on general telluric conditions. He 
admits that the phenomena of periodicity in commercial crises 
suggest a connection, which is on other grounds very probable, 
between these and the periodic changes in the productive forces of 
the globe. He does not touch on the idea that, apart from the 
physical periodicity, there may be a psychical periodicity, shown in 
the rise, growth, culmination, and finally the destruction of that 
wonderful psychical state known in the city as ‘‘ confidence.” In 
conclusion, there is one point in regard to which, as it seems to us, 
Mr. Baden-Powell enjoys a most enviable distinction. He has 
written a book in which depression of trade occupies a considerable 
space, and yet he has not, so far as we know, so much as mentioned 
silver. 

Ligyptian Statistical Tableau for the Year 1879. Compiled 
and published annually by R. J. Moss and Co., Alexandria, 
Kgypt. 

Messrs. Moss’s Egyptian Statistical Tableau is a very well 
arranged sheet. It gives estimates of the quantities and values of 
the principal imports and exports of Egypt, together with the 
estimated total values of the imports and exports, and tables rela- 
ting to the prices of cotton and coal, and the shipments of the 
former to the United Kingdom and to the Continent. Similar 
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information is supplied with regard to wheat, beans, and cotton 
seed, and tables are added showing the exchanges throughout the 
year, the number and tonnage of the merchant ships cleared at 
Alexandria, and the rise of the Nile in 1877-79, as registered by 
the Nilometer at Cairo. 


VII.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1880. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Argentine Republic— 
Informe presentado 4 la Oficina de Estadistica de 
Buenos Aires, por el Dr. H. R. Coni. 31 pp., 8vo. 
De rn OnE Ar REIS | AE cr ce ee RR Be | Statistical Bureau 
Registro Estadistico de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, | 
afio 1874. Folio. Buenos Aires, 1876 oc »J 


Austria and Hungary— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1877. Hefte 2, 7, und 10, \ Imperial Central Sta- 
und fiir 1878, Heft 7. Imp. 8vo. Wien, 1880 tistical Commission 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1878, 8°° Jahrgang. ) 
Hefte 4,5, und11. 4to. Budapest, 1880..........00.. 

Tableau synoptique des operations de la premiére t 
caisse d’épargne 4 Budapest, depuis louverture, | 
1840, jusqu’a la fin de 1877. -1 sheet eck. J 


Royal Statistical 
Bureau 


Belgium— 

Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique 
et Medicale. Année xi, Nos. 11—14, et 16—23, 
1880. Svoc eB rUuwenes We LaCie se 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, 10° année, 1879. 
Diagram, SV0. ) DRuxellesisissertesisesterissessrsresscosssecsctis Minister of the In- 

Exposé de la Situation du Royaume de 1861 4 1875 ; terior 
Tasc.G°. SvO. EVVeme steamer ere erect cc. ccscens ede. 


| Dr. Janssens, Brus- 
sels 


China — 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette, No. 44, Oct.—Dec., 1879) 
No. 4. Reports on Trade at the Treaty Ports for 
1878 (14th issue). Diagrams, 4to. Shanghai, 
LS'7Q | ...:.sveeseccty SUDO Man ee tee ine. fist ltcc { R. Hart, Esq., Shan- 
III. Miscellaneous Series— ghai 





No. 6. List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light 
Vessels, Buoys, and Beacons for 1880 (8th | 
issue). AGO, Shanghal srccsersrscsrvscsersocversrssresoess J 


Denmark— 
Sammendrag af Statistiske Oplysninger (Statistical 33 
Abstract), No. 8,.1878. 8vo. Kjébenhavn, 1880 .... Statistical Bureau 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, Bind 15, Hefte 3—6.] Danish Political Kco- 
SvO. KyjSbenhavn, 1880 visssrsssorssosvvsssrservareceseass nomy Society 


2 p 2 
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Ezgypt— 


Bulletin Trimestriel de la Navigation par le Canal | eae eta Canaee 


Suez, 1° année, No. 6 (Jan.—Mar., 1880). 4to. of Statistics 


18) CALLS Neceecont sober cteensene ronan tene a eeete parte etnrete nae 

Statistical Tableau, showing Prices, Imports and 
Exports, Freights, &c., of various articles, for 1879. | Messrs. James Moss 
(Compiled and published by R. J. Moss and Co., and Co., Liverpool 
Aloxand rid.) VL BWeR bs, cet has.taecee se otts<adeons Hesarsaaeaeneishs 


France— 
Chemins de Fer— 
Documents Statistiques relatifs 4 Pannée 1868. 4to. 
Paris, LST ie Pi50 casi Radeieee aah ieoecdue es aoe 
Répertoire Méthodique de la Législation des. Ato. 
a Bn a a Wr 62 OR AD Age A If iy a RMR ky D 


Statistiques relatifs & Vannée 1876. 4to. Paris, H. J. Monat, 
79 


ry 
F.R.CS. 


= 


Scéances du Congrés International de, tenu a 
Paris en 1878, 1°" fascicule. 8vo. Paris. ................ 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Legislation comparée, 4® année, Fev.—Mai, 1880. } M. A. de Foville 
SV STEM Ms hcp rast ccna cr ies. Accu cunleenMcURMUT eanei te rate CN aera 
Ministére des Travaux Publics, Bulletin du, 1¢ année, | Ministry of Public 
Mar J ISS0nnSvo. Paris’. .wuseicsayehl ce foe, Works 
Statistique, Comptes-Rendus Sténographiques des Con- 
férences Internationales de, tenues 4 Paris, Juillet, Roesion Oaks 
1878. No. 7 de la série. 192 pp., 8vo. Paris, 8 
flo URE kel orc, i Eee TS fue Uae Ls SENN, Les NEES ae 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, tome xxviii, Nos. 4 et 5, Avril— 
INN SA SOL), sas'sucSetidnats teRs ae Mm eseatne mea festa Bees 
5, Lechnique, tome xxx, Nos. 4 et 5, Avril-—Mai, 
SRO. OVOL -Pavisintis are. ber seer eee save 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de _ la, 
xxic année. Nos. 4—6, Avril—Juin, 1880. tp. The Society 
Bio) WP aris BRE.) 5.3 ain sexe anagindatenccposaanie casted donbeaes temeen oman 


BT alieescsterkls fetta ORS SER Ck syrak ston Beato c anNe Mccbee Modine ace 
Démographie, Compte-Rendu Sténographique = 


The Editor 


Germany — 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Tamerial Geers 
Band xliii, Hefte 2 und 4 (Februar und April, 1s) } 6 fi Sr ihia ee aes 
LOS BROLIN I da tue sal ees sabe aly ieee DU a se aL abun ae ri 

Probe der Ermittelung des budgets der arbeitenden | 
klassen nach dem auf der October (1879) conferenz 
beschlossenen Programm. 1 sheet. Berlin, 

SSO ease cSteccep anita UA CacEReO | ean cine Olliaat tener dane 
Beruin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureau’s > Statistical Bureau 
der Stadt ; Eheschliessungen, geburten, Sterbefille 
und Witterung. Nos. 11—26,1880. 4to. Berlin 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt. 6¢7 Jahrgang, fiir 
1878.'~Cloth, 8¥O.. LBRO uaa cea pivctancete 

FRANKFuURT-A.-M. Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den . 

civilstand der Stadt im 1879. 4to. Tranktabt: Sh a nn 

tM BBO i.) shee i Ce ee erected alent 7 
Uebersicht der Frequenz der dffentlichen Schulen 

der Stadt, wihrend des Sommersemesters is. | Dr. G. Varrentrapp 

A BDGOE cciihuisossssotoareutence amtene lar cantenn eoanesnil oar nea ane er 
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Italy— 

Annali di Agricoltura, Nos. 9, 20,e21. 8vo. Roma, ) 

| ee LES apn hed 2 REAR AOR RA oe MRED CRS TD ny Oslo 
Annali dell’ Industriae del Commercio. Nos. 14—18. 

LSP, Aso Pa Cog ee va 1) BARGE eR ESET 
Annali di Statistica. Serie 2%, vols. 12, 14,e15. 8vo. 

(OLUTION Ris SO Bl Cah RAE AL sd 


Atti Parlamentari. Sessione del 1878-79. Camera dei 
Deputati; Riforma della legge elettorale Politica 
del 17 Dicembre, 1860. 4to. Roma’ .....:......c.scc. 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1880. Nos. 9—20. 
RPE PR OV Chgay EVO cats Sree nee rsctie ve ease cod terete tines tte setes 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Hmissione. Anno x, No. 12. Dicembre, 
1879; e anno xi, Nos. 1 e 3, Gen. e Mar., 1880. 
TD eM ee ALOE aacrivastssstcteveeti ator veurtbecsoeeds neg soanetstes 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
Anno x, No. 6, Dic., 1879. Imp. 8vo. Roma. ........ 

Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno iv, No. 6, 
Dic., 1879 ; e anno v, No.1, Feb., 1880. Imp. 8vo. 


———_ 


Oho ES ONE A re JOO 2. 3 A Ann al ee ee 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. Anno ii, Nos. 3—7, 
Aprile—Giugno, 1880. Imp.8vo. Roma .......00..... 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xvi, Nos. 3 e 4, Mar. e 
MR LOCO! SVOy hy LOMA enya uit buseededekaiecsan eds 


Bollettino Idrografico. Anno 1878, fascicolo xi. Osser- 
vazioni Fisico-Chimiche fatte sulle acque dell’ Arno | Directorate- General 
e del Tevere. 7 tavole. Folio. Roma... of Statistics 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione dal 1° Gennaio al 31 Marzo, 1880. to. 
RR: 6A. icy eed ecuvd Wino dd ace conalndiisbecten deat candle 
Emigrazione, Statistica della, all’ Estero nel 1878. 
Diagrams, imp. 8vo. Roma, 1880 ........eccssceeeceees 
Ministero della Guerra. Della Leva sui giovani nati 
nell’ anno 1858 e delle vicende del R. Esercito dal 
1° Ottobre, 1878, al 30 Settembre, 1879. Folio. 
AMOR ke eel edaccavtiGeabcadevsovetereyes 
Servizi Idraulici, Relazione sui, pel 1877-78. to. 
SBR A re encore ses Sestysectodeceedlucdovansnesevess 
Navigazione, Movimento della, nei Porti Esteri. Anno 
XVI, 1877«, simp Svouw Roma, 1879s ine ei 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno xvii, 
1878. Introduzione e Parte 2. Imp. 8vo. Roma, 
BBO ei sate aceae ee emer LEON MIU SL SMOPT a 
Societa di Mutuo Soccorso, Statistica della Morbosita 
ossia frequenza e durata delle Malattie presso i 
soci delle. 80 pp., diagrams, imp. 8vo. Roma, 
BLES ZO | Wis nvsns hei iaceb average aa eae MOM METER ces oo cass >. 
A Diagram, representing:—I1 numero assoluto dei 
nati vivi maschi e loro superstiti classificati per eta 
secondo i risultati dei censimenti in Svezia, 1750- 
1875; di Signor Luigi Perozzo, Ingegnere carto- 
grafo presso la Direzione della Statistica Generale, 
VOTER Riki... vii sadbadeslored cues snsadaad catenin deted: ss Rt Wesvedtes 


Prison Statistics, International (in Italian). to. ........ { Mh 





Nae mm ee ee 


. F. J. Mouat, 
F.R.C.S. 
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Italy— Contd. 
Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xviii, 
fasc. 3 e 4, e vol. xix, fasc. 1—4, 1880. Imp. sof The Editor 
PATON ZE |. ....00.0c00s+0ctobe AS domed became onoe sa taaepeeananiend ays! 


Netherlands— 
Berekening van de Waarde der Onroerende Goederen 


(gebouwde en ongebouwde eigendommen).  4to. pal dtlpise tae LC 


S Gravenhage, 1880 nates pcht .. plscshd soles. usenet faapheaeas fee 
Statistiek van het Grondcrediet in Nederland over | Netherlands Lega- 
1876-78. 93 pp., 4to. S’Gravenhage, 1880 ............ tion, London 


Russia. Réglement Définitif du Budget de Empire | 
pour l’Exercice, 1878. 41 pp., imp. 8vo. St. Péters- } M. A. Vessélovsky 
DOUTE, LSSO. costs. cnss ints comelieanad eet y AOE cals unten vo sed 


Spain. Sociedad Geogradfica de Madrid, Boletin de] , . 
la. Tomo viii, Noa Word. Feb.—Abril, 1880. 8vo. cos skank 
Sweden— 
ee Statistik— 
Bergshandteringen 1877-78 (mines et usines) ... 
Fabriker och Manufakturer for 1878 (Indu- 
BETIO) “Becespauat Meso ilsateskn 95 soa AUMa te gain cient 


22 


(brat roorsaire).,.;<cniiastpaleions bien een, 
Statens Jernvigstrafik, 17a, for ar 1878 
(Chemins de Fer). Ma 
Skogsvisendet, x, for 4r 1878 (Foréts) vs Saee 
Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, iv, for 
ar 1877 (Finances des Communes). 4to. 
PUDOCE OURYID 10 vnu.schanssuesneoenaeceatastancetaamaaniaree mae 
Statistisk Tidskrift, 1879. H 57, No. 8.  8vo. 
Stockholm WU S80. idk s,..2, ssc eee eae ken es ee eae 
StockHotm. Le Congrés Pénitentiaire Roy. So. 


Pet emer een womerreoareeseeeereeeerees 


E. Inrikes sjéfart och handel for 1878 (Commerce 
CP WNEVIGALION). ». .20.-scdrce-ccoimennsen tine eiaaes aeeemennne 
G. Fangvirden ny féljd xx, fér ar 1878 (Prisons). 
Aisa secre HOLL. 1.4 5.21 bed cwaconyiparahl Mises ao RNa 
I. Telegrafvisendet, ny fdljd, xix, for &r 1879 
UT eles a pes) .5 inp -cummeuplestsbeohsnkt Sei hentai aes ; bs Si 
K. Kelso- och Sjukvarden I, och II, for ar 1878 + Gh cvdcameaaie 
L. 
Q. 
U. 


DY. il teakeger MONEE. 


de; Memoires et Rapports. Tomo 2°. Roy. 8vo. FR.GS. 


Stockholmis.icciescd outs ae anh eee bee eh eel ee 


Switzerland. Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistik, 
Jahrgiinge 12°", 1876, Hefte 1—4.; 13°", 1877, Hefte | Federal Statistical 
1—8 ; 14°", 1878, Hefte 1—3; 15¢7, 1879, Hefte 1—4, Bureau 
16°, 1880, Heft 1... 4ho.if BerarH.pasnahemmnenlinn, 
United States— 
Agriculture, Department of, Special Reports on the] Commissioner of 


Condition of Crops. No. 23, April, 1880... Agriculture 
Bureau of Education, Circulars of Inforfiation— | American Statistical 

No..3, 1879. 8vo. | Washmgtonsinciat:olibe. aduas Association 

Another copy‘of the above. J. co3eteut-orecdenue cee eee Dr. E. Jarvis 


No.1. 1880. (College Libraries as aids to Instruc-] Commissioner of 
tion PRGwOy Wrashineton sini... sectors treanie Education 
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United States—Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics— 
Imports and Exports, Summary Statement of, ) 
Nos. 6, Dec., 1879, and 1—6, Jan.—June, 1880. | 
oe Washing ogee... on. eas AS Me 
Quarterly Report of the, to December, 1879. (No. 2, 
1879-80.) 8vo. Washington, 1880.00.00... Joseph Nimmo, Esq., 
Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation for jun. 


1879. (Foreign Commerce.) Cloth, diagram. 
SmOnpaveasoinetony LESSON... Pcie tl ecses ss schlcodes 
Statistical Abstract for 1879. No. 2. 8vo. Washing- 
| UU hee 0 NTR ays Be oa ka ek aan hk gaia ey ARO go 8 
Comptroller of the Currency, Reports of the, for 1878 } 
Ea 1879. (3 copies of each.) 8vo. Washington S John Jay Knox, Esq. 
Department of State— 
Commercial Relations with Foreign Countries, ) 
Reports for 1870-78. Cloth. 8vo. Washington 
International Monetary Conference held in Paris, | 9. jon A Br 
1878. Proceedings and Exhibits, with Report of i ae De. i hee 
American Commission, and Appendix. 918 pp., An t a 
eloth,; Svo,., Washington. cniiiInies. acelin cket tee ela: 
Labor in Europe, State of, in 1878. Reports from 
U. 8. Consuls. 428 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1879 J 
Treasury, Annual Report of the Secretary of, on vo} 








The Secretary of the 


State of the Finances, for 1879. Cloth, 8vo. T 
reasury 


PR Nr eos ENA apa). Sate LAL RRO es cae Bota cette oot 
CotumBi1A. Public Schools of, Fourth Report on : é : 
1877-78. 349 pp., cloth, plans, 8vo. Washington, BAD ‘pat tn, 
USYiS) Doe, Cai POEM Ses. OEE BT pes Gees eet 3) 
Massacuusetts. Bureau of Statistics of Labor,) C. D. Wright, Esq., 
Eleventh Annual Report of, 1880. 294 pp., Chief of the 


CAMEO eV Ons LSSOSCOI TONE. ED atest vacescomted tutes Bureau 
New Yorr— 
Police and Excise of Brooklyn, Annual Report of . 
for 1879. 8vo. Brooklyn eat 2 nity a otenle ‘| Feb, J enleine, asd, 


Census of the State of, for 1875. xxxiv and 465 pp., ) 
cloths tas pes Fol pame LS 77-30... Nae)... 
State Library, Annual Reports of the Trustees of. 
Nos: 58 to 61, negoeg on Svan. in li, oe. 
State Museum of Natural History, Annual Reports 
on the. Nos. 27—31, 1873-77. Maps, plates, 
8vo. 
OHIO— 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, Pro- Sy cel contain tae 
ceedings of the Ninth Convention of, held 1878. re, nen : 
317 pp., plate, cloth, 8vo. Columbus ........0..0000... ike 
Secretary of State, Annual Report of, sembly 


New York State 
Library 





FOL emer R eRe ee eee HH e esse sees sess see SED ESEDEEEH ETH EHHSEHESHOEES 


the Statistical Report to the General Assembly, Phe Pecrehs: tama 


for 1878. 659 pp., cloth, 8vo. Columbus............ State 
WIsconsIxX— 
State Board of Health, Fourth Annual Report of,| Dr. J.T. Reeve, Sec. 
for 1879. S8vo. MadwWon Riven ks. to the Board 
MAssAcCHUSETTS— 
Agriculture, Nineteenth Annual Report on, 1871-72. 
fAoth.,Svo. Bdgtons 18728 ee tlinaele American Statistical 
Education, Forty-second Annual. Report of the Association 


Board of, 1877-78. Cloth, 8vo. Boston, 1879 .... 
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United States—Contd. 
MAssacHUSETTS—continued. 

Insurance, Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of for 1879. Part 1, Fire and 
Marine, &c. Part 2, Life, &e. 2 vols., cloth, 
SVM OSEON oak, Wane haacepe here dase tReet ame ee nse 

Public Documents, 1862, Nos. 1—42; 1876, Nos. 
1—82; 1877, Nos. 1—38. 13 vols., half-calf, 8vo. 
Boston iawn soe ho BS, ie Servis certs ae. 

Boston. Thirty-sixth Semi-Annual Report of 
Public Schools of, Sept., 1879. 8vo. Boston .... + 

PROVIDENCE, RuopE Istanp. Annual Reports upon 
the Births, Deaths, and Marriages in. Nos. 21, 
23, and 24, for 1875 and 1877-78. 8vo. Pro- 
ROTI CO van seo sasranse ast acsee Nan ibec dace ide til dceices Wedan utuusib coed 

ATKINSON (EDWARD). Geographical Presentation 
of the Areas of the States and Territories of the 
United States and the Countries of Europe, omit- 
ting Russia and Alaska. 1 sheet... 

Massacuusetts. Adjutant-General, Annual Reports ) 
of the, 1862 and 1876. 8vo. Boston................0 

Aggregates of Polls, Property Taxes, &c., as assessed 
Ist May, 1877-78. \ 8vo0. Bostonist sh...ctstestscccteel 

Auditor of Accounts, Report of the, for 1878. 
CLOG GS VO Ly GrOSbON f)...duchduadnedeaccioatbnetees meee 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths in, Thirty-seventh Re- 
portiof, for,1878: 8vo. <Bostonivaen ts), eke 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Ninth and Tenth 
Annual Reports of, for 1878-79. Cloth, 8vo. 
BOst GTi ia hag she) Bice tnd duction, Seueaeeinaedes oF tide Rae 

Railroad Commissioners, Annual Reports of the. 
Nos. 6 and 8, 1875 and 1877. 8vo.. Boston........ 

Western Railroad, Historical Memoir of, by George Oy raat 
Bliss.) \8yvo.. aS pringfieldss1863 wad&, deol tei. ae Si Die ew 

Railways, several Reports of the “ Boston and Pro- 
vidence,”’ ‘‘ Boston and Albany,” “ Fitchbiiry,” 
and ‘Old Colony’? Companies. 810. .......::ccceee 

School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, 

Thirty-first Annual Report of, for 1878. 8vo.... 
Boston. Annual Report on Births, Marriages, and 
Desthsan; fer 18/Sita Svo want, Sate ae 

Board of Health of, Sixth and Seventh Annual 

Reports of the, for 1878-79. Bv00 oi we dssasneecs: | 
Concorp. Annual Reports of the Town of, 1879-80. 
S¥O.. ORTON Mey eenter ees coca callhuia tS ae en he al ee ee 
VeRMonT. Annual Reports on Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths in, for 1876. Cloth, 8vo. Montpelier ........ s) 


American Statistical 
Association 





American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Proceedings 
of the. New series, vol. vi, 1878-79. Plates, &c., } The Academy 


Sy oi SB OGbOD i) cd den seth hy Makai Bee len eh os 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Proceed- 
ings of the, parts 1—3, Jan.—Dec., 1879. Plates, 8vo. n 


American Geographical Society— 
Bulletin of the, 1879, No. 3, and 1880, No. 1 _........ 
Journal of the, vols. vii—x, 1875-78. Cloth, nf The Society 
&., 810; oNew Norkiepticetientt: cnn 
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United States—Contd. 

American Philosophical Society, Proceedings of the, 
vol. xviii, Nos. 103 and 104, January—December, } The Society 
1879. Plates, 8vo. Philadelphia eDasaeytrvia meee 

Banker’s Magazine, New York, vol. xiv, Nos. 10 and : 
11, April and May, 1880. 8vo............ b PU eee Wee ee 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the . 
vol. lxxix, Nos. 46, April—J une, 1880. 8vo ....... ‘I Ho? etch 

Western, the, new series, vol. vi, No. 3, May—June . 
1880, 8y0. ete Etuitioiie cml, Mie cts ged uoner Yai a BEET 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions— 
Cape of Good Hope. Blue Book for the Colony of : 
Pare Polio. "Cape Lown. sitdeiaisiiiviisswenscecnets Colonial. Secretary 


India, British— 
Moral and Material Progress of, during 1877-78 (14th ] 
number). Parl. Pap. No. 366, 1879. Folio ........... | 
Trade of, with British Possessions and Foreign } India Office 
Countries, Statement of the, for 1874-75 to 1878-79. 
Parl. Pap. No. [C—2585], 1880. Folio....... cesses 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 
SPUN Ee oe aks a acelss <asdesayseneaaddedynnasideyshvenyrawerseneyoendsids 
Review of the Trade of, with other Countries, for 
Bete PON Ca CBLCUELAY * y.50cnssheotparees<ontercaerpearenentes 
BENGAL, Asiatic Society of— 
Proceedings, Nos. 5, 6, and 10, May, June, and De- 
cember, 1879. 8vo. Calcutta... ccecccsessencees 
Journal, vol. xlviii, part 1, No. 4, 1879, plates, 8vo. 
BAe Ma Rie eek uss unk snp abeaVanayeminvnmantoeesss 
Mapras. Eleventh Annual Report of the gros | 


Indian Government 


The Society 


Commissioner, for 1878, with appendices. Diagrams, Dine Nadas ea 


tere eh ede Ahk Minion. Jsisiih, tie. FBC. 
Mauritius— 
Almanac and Colonial Register for 1880. (12th No.) . 
Edited by J. B. Kyshe. 285 pp. 80. ....cecesseeeees } The Editor 
Another copy of the above ....s...ccssecrosssressseesseoseee aoe ae ee ieee of 
New South Wales— 
Estimated Population of the Colony of, on 31st De- 
oombery LOZQE 5 Biph Couevarateites, ltlecteocc sshd locas scenvee ‘Aoont General toe 
Sypnvey. Vital Statistics of, Monthly Reports of the cai Neh. 


Registrar-General on, for December, 1879, and New South Wales 


January and February, 1880. Folio oc... 


New Zealand— 
Results of a Census taken 38rd March, 1878. Folio. . 
Wellington, 1880....0000:. 2.04mNG. eA: TENN TEN ‘ bik Regeter oes: 
Statistical and Chronological Chart of, compiled by THe Counter 
_ A. Bryce Bain. 1 sheet. Wellington, 1879 ............ , Pre 


South Australia— 
Census of, taken March, 1876. Folio. Adelaide, 1879....J. Boothby, Esq. 
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South Australia— Contd. 
Register of the Rainfall from 1839-79, by Sir G. 8. 
Kingston. Diagrams, folio. Adelaide, 1879............ 
South Australian Directory, for 1880, edited by Ja ROOERDY > Eade 
J. Boothby. Cloth, map, 8vo. Adelaide ................ 


Tasmania. Royal Society of, Proceedings, &c., of the, : 
for 1873.7 -Sv0.” Hobart, Towed... 2h, aie lesen tiie } The Society 


Victoria — 
Quarterly Abstract, showing the Estimated Population ) 
on the 3lst December, 1879. 1 sheet .......... eee 
Statistics of Friendly Societies, for 1878. Folio ........ | 
Statistical Register of the Colony of, 1878— > H. H. Hayter, Esq. 
General Index to the. 
PALE S, - LMCCTEDAN GO, eatsuetssivremmerersenseheeans SRUEU LIE 
», 9. Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Progress ) 
Other copies of the above parts, and also of the ‘ 
Statistics of Friendly Societies for 1878 ..........see Agent-General for 
Victorian Year Book for 1878-79, by H. H. Hayter, Victoria 
395 pp., 8vo. Melbourne and London............ eee 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Reports of, for the ig , 
mee G sided 31st Dscomdt 187 9. Hotiels..f23e! } Minister of Mines 


United Kingdom— 
Association of Chambers of Commerce, Seventeenth B. Noble. E 
Annual Report of, for 1876. 8vo. London ............ 4) Cociaagans 
Colonial and other Possessions, Statistical Abstract ) 
for, from 1864 to 1878, No. 16, Parl. Pap. [C—2520], 
S80 19 PE Vi AE erence set acotsss encpentnase extsekerohy avaveerel ieee gates 
Import Duties upon the Produce and Manufactures of 
' the. Part 1—Foreign. Parl. Pap. 120,1880. 8vo. > Board of Trade. 
Navigation and Shipping, Annual Statement of, for 
1879. Parl. Pap. No. [C-2518], 1880. Folio........ 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 





numbers aS Vv Ones Care. i102)... ek eee aaa ie 
Workmen’s National 
Sugar, Card Diagram, showing the falling off in Executive Com- 
British and increase in Continental Imports since mittee for Abo- 
thewountiesan 176, 2 Card.ut45 cee es. | ition of Sugar 


| Bounties 


. . Messrs. Harrison and 
Colonial Office List for 1880. Maps, 8vo. London a Sons, Pall Mall 


England and Wales— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Forty-first Annual ) 
Report of the Registrar-General (Abstracts of 1878). 
Parl. Pap. No. [C-2568], 1880. 8 yo. ..........s000ss0osees. 

Quarterly Return of Marriages in, to December, 1879, | 
and of Births and Deaths in, to March, 1880. 
IN 0, 1235.) Sv 0:ti. ss hseaire Sekine «ns hea eceeeeeees meena saa 

Diocesan Map, showing the provisions of Bishopric Act 
(1878), the recommendations of the Cathedral Com- | Messrs. W. and A. K. 
missioners (1854), and the Population (Census 1871), Johnston 
&c., compiled by Rev. D. J. Mackey, B.A., &e. ........ : | 


Registrar-General of 
England 
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England and Wales—Oontd. 

Bristot. Annual Report of the Incorporated Chamber 
of Commerce and Shipping for 1879-80, with Ap- > L. Bruton, Esq. 
PRIS OVO 5, Fe. son plltevsncrin nd rrenschnnenenteavtieajeetraivtdioasiiaptacts 4 

West Sussex, Sixth Annual Report on the Condition of | 


the Combined Sanitary District of. 8vo. Worthing, Dr. Charles Kelly, 


il OR as IN PNY sea honwn lh ocarRe.., ART B.R.C.P. 
Ireland— t 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight large) 
SONS. ~CUPVENE WUDIDELS....) SV Oecccdeceleccaavecesssivessnes hte 


Registrar-General of 


Quarterly Return of Marriages in, to December, 1879, Toten 


and of Births and Deaths in, to March, 1880. | 
vce e OV One Lp Lie hie tall eicacin dsttcosecodenngdess 2, 
Statistical and Social Inquiry, Society of, Journal of : 
sheiwol, YiigiNlel V,.April 1880s\c8va.0:Dublii eas The Society 
DuBuin. Statistical Tables of the Metropolitan Police, | Commissioner of 
POSSE. MOLEC: SER IR ah cM SARC hs cs dd vione Police, Dublin 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages— ) 
Weekly and Monthly Returns of, in the eight | 
principal towns, current numbers. 8V0. ............65 
Quarterly Return of, to 31st March, 1880. No. 101. ' Registrar-General of 
Eee EAPUIPO UL TD rs cn cgcsancqsatapateg Ghee teas sehva- opaengh¥ oer f Scotland 
Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns | 
of, during 1879, also the Vaccination Returns for | 
ee Ore MCD DUPLO tac, pcdenaes canranpesegnsindte-tosee™s " 
EpinsureH. Royal Society of— 
Proceedings, vol. x, No. 103. Session H5f8: 79. 
Be OV OEE Yar oc. ticottcasontevoeeetvanessvaceet te vatiaved core 
Transactions, vol. xxvili, Part 3, Session 1877-78, and fe The Society 
vol. xxix, Part 1, Session 1878-79. Diagrams, | 
Oe NR coats eater a nn pia andscdp Sdagew-senans oh 
Giascow— 
Mortality Tables of the City of, with remarks by 
Medical Officer, for the Quarter and Year ending } Dr. J. B. Russell 


DAS DOCOMO DCER USTs BVO vue santssesaaplenneseseipesscecesasns 
United Trades’ Council, Reports of, 1872-73 to 
1878-79. 8VO.ccoesies, Berane rennterrs iecee } These read 


Authors, &c.— 


ArmqQuist (G. Fr.). La Suéde, ses Progrés Sociaux 
et ses Institutions Pénitentiaires. 8vo. e Stockholm, Mee a C yy Mouat, 
LB IDY, 020 500s5h cto ORE CURES ALS, OLDS, Sg MRE. ie 

Brum (G.). Nachtrag pro 1878 zu der Statistik der 
Mortalitats, Invaliditats, und fe cian. Verein Deutscher 
bei dem Beamten-Personal der. Bahnen des Vereins >. Hisenbahn  Ver- 
Deutscher Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen. 31 pp., 8vo.|  waltungen 
Berlin 1879\.0....0. Sa ne, See aoe... JRL, 

Brppokr (Dr. Joun, F.R.S.). The Progress of shin 
Health in Our Own Times. 24 pp., diagrams, 8vo. } The Author 
Beristol, 1879 |... 4. eC aps k MW cape boebekictides | 

Bevan (G. Puitires). Industrial Geography Pri- 
mers. France. 100 pp., cloth, 12mo. Tendon, f } 

Be UTES hice. +e stuns so wevnnsddennobahawranten Wibbenounnabnsens 6) (OE 
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Donations. 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 
BuackitEy (Rev. W. L.). Collected Essays on the 
Prevention of Pauperism. viii and 148 pp., cloth, > The Author 
Svo London; EL S80 ee ee ee ee 
Béumert (Dr. V.). Die Statistik der Rechtspflege 
mit besondere Riicksicht auf das Kénigreich Suchen | 
von 1860 bis 1877. 50 pp., 4to. Dresden, 1879 .... 
BracuHe wi (Dr. H. F.)— 
Statistische Skizze der rpabnes cian hime 
Monarchie nebst Liechtenstein, 7¢ Auflage. 50 pp., 


SVOUNTOIpAT AM GRO 22 ope lac en ee oy ene ia | 

Statistische Skizze der Europiischen Staaten, 2° f 
Auflage, Nachtrage bis ende Marz, 1880. 8vo. | 
Foie MEGA ee NR a ie cticteae el oe Pee 


Criare (C. L.). Comparative Statement of the Cost 
of H.M. Prisons and of Prison Earnings. 8 pp., } Howard Association 
postidto.ai London;:1880.% “ih cosaeh ae Sai 

Dorie (Parrick, C.H.). Petroleum, its History, 
Origin, and Use, &. 28 pp., 12mo. Brisbane, +} The Author 


LOGO Bass. A eee Banieces popes sabe Sahtsotetuass bose ncsdeme Rate 

Duncan (W. J.). Our Home and Foreign Trade, 
supplement to “ Noteson Rate of Discount.”’ 29 pp., » 
clothyeyossribamnure i LGSO Uf. eeen. onatens 

Greia (J. K.) Bank Note and Banking Reform.]| Effingham Wilson, 
ZB DAN OVO ae ORMOU 1 SOW ie cssatenvdouasensceer hebeaesbenaeurts Esq. 


GUTHRIE (JAMES). The River Tyne, its History and 
Resources. 248 pp., cloth, plates, &c., 8vo. New- 
Ca sGLE OTOL Vale MOO Nok. ...oc..; carte ieaubeucateeceun sient teenemaeoes 

JOURDAN (BraTricEe A.). Improvements in Education 
during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
fog eel Medal Prize Essay, 1879.) 89 pp., cloth, The soos 
1 BRIG Jey OCHA Te rasa). «ran yevonsaey eee eaieectaese abeua ere 

Netson (F. G. P.). The Rate of Fatal and Non- 

Fatal Accidents in and about Mines and on Rail- 
ways; with the Cost of Insurance against | The Author 
accidents. Preliminary Report. 73 pp., 8vo. | 


Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners 


Tsoi Ory MA BRO eee ot oes son asnne cog ney Reet eae aoa ee J 
Prrozzo (Lvier). Statistica Grafica (Estratto degli 
Annali di Statistica, serie 2*, vol. xii). 30 pp., dia- * 


grams impsSve np moma, LSSO 2, li sesteomeets iene: 
PETERSEN (ALEKSIS). Landmanden og Nationaléko- i 
nomien. 20 pp.,12mo. Kjébenhavn, 1880 ............ 
Rerp (G. H.). Protection or Free Trade? Speech in 
favour of Free Trade, delivered at Sydney. 18 pp., ” 
BVO... Sydney, SSO ales si 5. ARR os cn NS ee 
Ropinson (W.). Report on the Laccadive Islands, | Sir W. R. Robinson, 
1848. 183 pp., cloth, 8vo. Madras, 1874.00.00... K.C.8.1. 
Scorr (B., F.R.A.S.). Statistical Vindication of the 
City of London. 200 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, > H. Lloyd Reid, Esq. 
L867 patie she. SR eS, teeeetcn ah toate ala 
Ture (A. C.). The Indian Civil Service List for 
1880. 571 and lxxxv pp., cloth, diagram, 8vo. +} The Author 
Madrasatis Saal). .4 et onedenume te gute, 2c tiene. 
Van pEN Bere (N. P., LL.D., &.). Historical-Sta- 
tistical Notes on the Production and Consumption 
of Coffee. (Translated from the Dutch by G. G. 
Batten.) 92 Op. SHOr 5h. Gj se ei cera eee ania 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 
VARRENTRAPP (Dr. G.)— 
Offener Brief an Herrn Dr. Erhardt, von Miinchen 
betreffend Dr. L. Winterhalter’s Schrift ‘ Zur 
Kanalisation von Miinchen.” 24 pp., 8vo. 


Bie ashenn See enc, means ean The Author 
Several Pamphlets containing Reviews of various 
English Government Reports, &e. 8V0. «0.0... J 


en Italie. 133 pp., diagram, imp. 8vo. St. Péters- 
Me LEST Men an tat tab a Sh yak tesa srati os sdelos anscea tip oak cea 


Vine (J. R. Somers). Alphabetical List of the 
Members of the New House of Commons, 1880, with } The Compiler 
various Electoral Statistics. 24 pp., 8vo. London 


Watras (Lion). Théorie Mathématique du Billet 
BYR REALL eS Y (Teasers MON Mae tile auch svaneesisnetteeienees 


33 


Vessétovsxry (A.). L’Impét sur le Revenu “Petar | 


} The Author 


Societies, &c.— 
Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of. Vol. xxii, 
Pet oy NO. LUO. April) LBS BV O.ncieiecvsoterteattdictenes 


Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers..... The Society 


Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Parts 7 and 9, 
April and June, 1880. 8vo. London... 


Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of. Vol. lix, Part 1, 1879-80. Cloth, plates. + The Institution 
8vo. London 


} The Institute 


\ The Institute 


COCO ee Heme eee HEHEHE HEE T EH ESET HS EEEESOS OSH OHSS SHE OHOEHESE 


Labourers’ Friend, The Magazine of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. > The Society 
Proneuamamril. 1880.7 So ee, 


Royal Agricultural Society, Journal of the. Second 
SEOs, VOL ZVI, Part. 1, Sv0... 1880 .ncseisererseesersoressees a 


Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, new series, 
vol. xii, part 2, April, 1880. Map, 8vo. London.... 


Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of v0 


Vol. ii, Nos. 4—6, April—June, 1880.  8vo. 
London 


POPC H ee HHP O OHHH TT eee H eee ears GEE HEHE eEHETEDESEEHEHOOTO SHEE OESEEETESS 


Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Proceedings of 
the. Vol. viii, No.9. S8yo. London ¥ 


Pee mer erereresereresaee 


Royal Society, Proceedings of the. Vol. xxx, 
Nos. 202—204, 8vo. London 


Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. 
Vol.-xxty, No. LOS, SROs lang Svcs ssc: jcvscnsccedaes 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, Statistical Report of sf 


) 


PEP Omer eee eeeeoeeeresereeseses 


i The Institution 


H. Percy Potter, 


Patients Treated in, for the years 1876-77. 256 pp., Esq., F-R.C.S 


8vo. London 


POTEET EET EHH HEOH TORE ETE OEOE EOE HES O HEHEHE Ee EHHOEEESD 


Social Science Association, Sessional Proceedings of 
the. Vol. xui, No. 4, June, 1880. 8vo. London. 


Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. The Instituti 
Vol, xii, Parts 9—12. 8vo. London; 1880 ............  Hsenestttenphers ti 


i The Association 
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Periodicals— 


Atheneum, The. (Monthly parts) .... Current numbers | The Editor 





Bankers’ Magazine (London) ................ ; % 
Commercial World, The..................000 ¥ ‘ 
PLCONOMIISL, SATO ..1 Bere reeee Atta costa A 3 
Insurance Gazette, The .........ccceseeees hs = 

. Record, "Phe wiae. ter... 7; SS 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ > ss 
Iron and Coal Trades Review _............ " :, 
Machinery Market, The ..00.....0isi.00. re e 
IN AEUE Ba cil d rede cenet AY -cesraceoes oar scncrecsstct makers 3 5 
BOVIS Wis CLUE fers, ee tiies dovevcal eoreone enone es 5 S 
PE OLLBG, ol Oca bushi eioieasssiceotenecesSiaeee, % be 
Textile Manufacturer, The................:0 4 5 
Universal Engineer, The .............0006 x iy 

Purchased. 


Allen’s Précis of Official Papers. Session 1880. No.1. 8vo. London. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. @° série, Nos. 16—18, Avril—Juin 
1880. 8vo. Paris. 


Annual Register for 1879. Cloth, 8vo. London. 


Breppor (Joun, M.D.). On the Stature and Bulk of Man in the 
British Isles. S8vo. London, 1870. 
Indéx Society’s Publications, No. 5— 
An Index of Hereditary English, Scottish, and Irish Titles of 
Honour, by E. Solly, F.R.S. 4to. London, 1880. 


Shaw’s Local Government Manual and Directory for 1880. Cloth, 
8vo. London. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


Report of the Counciu for the Financtat YEAR ended 81st December, 
1879, and for the SessionaL YEAR ending 30th June, 1880, 
presented at the Forry-Sixta ANNIvERsARY Murtine of the 
STATISTICAL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, London, on the 80th 
of June, 1880, and of the ProcrEpinas at the Meeting. 


The President, THomas Brassny, Hsq., M.P., in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting having been read, and the 
minutes of the last ordinary meeting read and confirmed, the fol- 
lowing report was read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Society is now in the forty-seventh year of its existence, 
and the Council have again to state, to quote the language of last 
year’s report, that it “fully maintains the position it has obtained 
“as respects the number of its members, and its power to fulfil 
“the objects for which it was established.” 

In the past year the number of members has risen from 746 to 
783. The result compares as follows with the average of the 
previous ten years :— 





Average for 
Particulars, 1879. the 
Last Ten Years. 





Number of Fellows on 31st December ..............00. 783 545 
Life Members included in the above ..........c cece 119 81 
~~ Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ........ 52 31 
BND WLC TELECON io skac lai cac cedancesesacssactasstescsescctstaness 89 67 





Since the Ist of January last 46 new Fellows have been 
elected. 
VOL. XLII. PART III. 25 
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The financial condition of the Society also shows satisfactory 
progress, notwithstanding a slight decrease in the receipts from all 
sources in 1879, viz., 1,698/., as compared with 1,732/. for the 
previous year. This slight falling off is more than accounted for 
by a reduction of the receipts from compositions, which are of a 
fluctuating character, and there has been real progress in the per- 
manent sources of income. This is brought out by the subjoined 
analysis of the receipts of the Society for the last five years :-— 












































aes 1879. | 1878. | 1877. | 1876. | 1875. 1 ire 
FAK SUVA ahr Sah £ ee Wl £ ne £ £ £ 
RVR gls vets CEE ea an metes ear 65 55 41 38 48 49 
Annual Subscriptions. ........ 1,300 75,109 | WAL? | t,054 028.1. 1,179 
(SOMMPOSUAOUS sc5.ccecrs ees «nese: 126 294 252 168: 105 189 
Journal Salés‘t)4,,.080:.ss.cstc08 176 169 151 159 133 158 
Advertisements in Journal 31 17 36 19 iw 24 
1,698 iota 1,597. 1,43 3. 1,231 | 1,539 











The investments of the Society at the present time are increased 
to 2,700/. of New Three per Cents, as compared with 2,400/. a year 
ago. The following is a comparison of certain particulars for last 
year, with the average of the previous ten years :— 








Average 
Particulars. 1879. of 
Last Ten Years. 
£ £ 
Balance at beginning of year ........... Me Seite eR 194 257 
Teper pte myo ll BOULCRS ...1..:.; corto en mrnee sre 1,698 1,234 
Cash balance ab 6nd OF Vear....ccsxce-usaessgrese-eossashssee cs 84 255 
Surplus of assets over liabilities... eee 45195 2,615 





A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
from the formation of the Society, will farther show the progress 
that has been made :-— 


ae 
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Comparison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years, on 31st Dec. 


























Year. | gf Welles, | Income. | Uxpenditure. | Amount | riaditities. Ever 
_ £ £ £ £ £ 
1839...| 398 819 849 867 306 60 
749 .... 387 734, 464 867 383 34. 
gO Ax. 357 729 743 867 287 297 
69...) 400 796 726 | 1,136 116 200 
3 48 3 1,698 1,427 2,283 238 84, 





It will be noticed that great progress has been made during the 
last decade. The number of Fellows having been nearly doubled, 
while the income and amount invested have been more than 
doubled in that time. The following table gives the particulars for 
each year of that period :— 




















Year. | of Vellnvs, | Income. | Expenditure. | ;Amount | risbitities. | past 
3 £ £ £ £ £ 
1870 .... 403 852 839 1,136 B35 214 
bes: 431 880 804 1,136 125 290 
2. 484 L112 806 1,322 136 411 
3 530 1,248 1,097 1,507 125 376 
74...) 588 1,377 ais 1,507 460 62 
eee), 607 1,231 Bii3% 1,207 216 . 94 
PT On... 611 1,438 1,340* 1,207 187 192 
TE Pics 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 312 
SLB, 446 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 | 194 
79 3°. 483 1,698 1,427 2,283 238 84 


* The expenditure of these years was affected by the heavy expenses incident 
to moving into new premises. 





Confirmation of the steady progress of the Society may be again 
referred to with satisfaction, as indicated by the increasing sale of 
the Society’s Journal. The average of the annual sales 


£ 

In the ten years 1841-50 Was .......csccccserees 56 
” ut ala le a errr ihn oct 83 

— CACY ete ge Ree 97 
Dithe nine years 971-79 yy © wesiscarsesnorreseresahc 150 
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The amount realised in 1879 as already shown was 176/., which 
exceeds that of any previous year. 


The library of the Society continues to increase in size rapidly, 
chiefly from the numerous and liberal donations received from all 
parts of the world. 


The Opening Address of the President was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings are recorded 
as follows :—- 


Session 1879-80. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th November, 1879. 
The President, THomas Brassny, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William John Cooper. William Miller, 

Francis S. Powell, F.R.G.S. Frederick W. Barry, M.D. 

Francis Henry Nalder. Henry L. Jephson. 

Joseph Leete. Edward Fisher Bamber, C.E. 

J. Fisher Smith. William Neilson Hancock, LL.D., 
Mark Whitwill, J.P. M.R.1.A. 

Fung Yee. Howard Payn. 

H. Ribton Cooke. Evan C. Nepean, 

Francis W. Pixley. James Adams Wenley. 


The President delivered an Opening Address, and declared 
the “‘ Howard Medal ”’ for 1879 (with zo/.) to be awarded to 


Miss Beatrice A. JOURDAN. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th December, 1879. 
The President, Tuomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


W. A. Thomas. William Tipping. 
Edwin Bowley. Frederick Harris. 


Mr. R. H. Patterson read a Paper on, “Is the Value of Money 
“ Rising in England and Throughout the World? with Remarks 
‘on the Effects of the Fluctuating Condition of Trade upon the 
‘“‘ Value of Money.” 


ies 
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Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th January, 1880. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Davies Stephens. A. Marshall. 

David Aitcheson. Robert Bruce Ronald. 
Byron L. Ronald. William Summers, M.A. 
Lionel Frederic Lee. Frederick Charles Danvers. 


Alexander John Finlaison. 
Mr. G. Phillips Bevan read a Paper on “The Strikes of the 
“‘ Past Ten Years.” 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Twesday, 17th February, 1880. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Cotterill Tupp. Jervoise Smith. 

Philip Henry Fowell- Watts. Isaac Lowthian Bell, M.P. 
Michael G. Mulhall. George Alfred Oakeshott. 
William Parkin. Wilfred Arthur Bowser. 
T. Eglinton A. Gwynne. Hon. Frederick Strutt. 


Mr. Thomas A. Welton read a Paper on “ Certain Changes in 
“the English Rates of Mortality.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th March, 1880. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., Vice-President. 
in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Walter Johnson. A. F. Roberts.. 
William John Cox. Isidor Oelsner. 


(a) Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S., read a Paper on “ Vital 
“ Statistics of Cavalry Horses.” 

(b) Professor Leone Levi, LL.D., read a Paper entitled “A 
“Survey of Indictable and Summary Jurisdiction Offences in 
“ England and Wales, from 1857 to 1878.” 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th April, 1880. 
Wu. Newmarcu, Hsq., F.R.S., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned was elected a Fellow :— 
James Stark. 
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The following were elected Honorary Members :— 


Signor Luigi Cossa, of Pavia. 
Signor Emilio Morpurgo, of Padova. 
Signor Angelo Messedaglia, of Rome. 


Dr. F. J. Mouat, F.R.C.S., read a Paper on ‘The Education 
‘and Training of the Children of the Poor.”’ 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 11th May, 1880. 
Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Holms, M.P. | Walter Wren, M.P. 
Frederick Burt. John Charles Twist. 
John Pender, M.P. | Thomas Charles Baring, M.P. 


(a) Captain P. G. Craigie read.a Paper on “Ten Years’ Statistics 
“ of British Agriculture, 1870-79.” 

(b) A Paper by Messrs. J. B. Lawes, F.R.S., and J. H. Gilbert, 
F.R.S., on “The Home Produce, Imports, Consumption, and Price 
*“* of Wheat over the Harvest Years 1852-53 to 1879-80,” was read 
by Dr. Gilbert. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th June, 1880. 
De. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Stanley Leighton, M.P. William S. Caine, M.P. 

Charles Schreiber, M.P. Joseph C. Bolton, M.P. 

Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P. William Young Craig, M.P. 
Robert Jasper More. Joseph Lovegrove. 

Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P. George Henry Finch, M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. James Rankin, M.P. 

William Lavies Jackson, M.P. Charles Seely, junr., M.P. 

George Readdy. Chas. H. Crompton-Roberts, M.P. 


The undermentioned were elected Honorary Members :— 


His Excellency M. Jean Babtiste Léon Say, of Paris. 
The Hon. Charles F. Conant, of Washington, U.S.A. 
M. le Dr. Jacques Bertillon, of Paris. 


Mr. R. Price Williams, C.E., read a Paper ‘‘ On the Increase of 
“* Population in England and Wales.” 
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The above sufficiently indicates the character of the different 
papers which have been read at the meetings. Those meetings, for 
the most part, have also been numerously attended, and although 
there has been perhaps less excitement than in the two previous 
sessions, there is apparently no abatement of real interest in the 
proceedings of the Society. Among the new members in the 
present session, there is a considerable number of members returned 
to Parliament at the late general election, including one or two of 
the more prominent members of the House. 

Among the matters which have occupied the attention of the 
Council during the year, apart from papers read, have been the 
approaching Census of 1881, the retirement of Dr. Farr from his 
office as Superintendent of Statistics in the Department of the 
Registrar-General, the Rowland Hill Testimonial, and the question 
of obtaining better House Accommodation for the Society. 

With regard to the Census, the step taken by the Council was 
the appointment of a special committee, which duly considered the 
subject, and which finally prepared a memorial to the President of 
the Local Government Board. This memorial was adopted by the 
Council, and duly presented, and has been printed in the Society’s 
Journal. The Council have now to express their regret at the very 
great delay which has occurred in passing a Census Bill. To give 
suitable time for preparation, an Act should have been passed in the 
session of 1879, but no Bill was brought in until the present year, 
when the delay caused by the elections has made it quite hopeless 
to get the measure passed till the very close of the present session. 

The retirement of Dr. Farr from his office was the occasion of 
a special vote by the Council, expressing their high appreciation of 
his long services to the Government and the country, as well 
as specially to this Society, in the cause of statistics. The Govern- 
ment conferred on him the decoration of C.B., the only special 
honour which these long services have received. The Council are 
glad to notice that a public testimonial to Dr. Farr is being pro- 
moted by a most influential committee, including many leading 
members of this Society. 

The Rowland Hill Testimonial has been supported by a small 
donation from the Council of the Society, in order to mark their 
sense of the great services to the community of a distinguished 
member of this Society, though for many years before his death he 
took no active part in their proceedings. 

With regard to the subject of House Accommodation, the 
Council regret to say that no progress has been made, although 
a special committee on the subject has held many meetings and 
made numerous inquiries. The project of a common building for 
several learned societies, to be called “ The Hall of Applied 
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‘* Sciences,’ which was encouraged by the offer of Dr. Siemens to 
contribute 10,000/. towards such building, has also fallen through, 
in consequence of the indisposition of the societies, in which Dr. 
Siemens was himself most immediately interested, to go on with the 
matter. The Council propose next session to continue the appoint- 
ment of the committee. 

The Society was well represented by its Fellows at the Meeting 
of the British Association at Sheffield in August, 1879, and at the 
Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science in October, at Manchester. 

The Howard Medal of 1879 Orth 20. ¥ was awarded to Miss 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, for her essay on ‘‘ The Improvements that have 
“‘ taken place in the Education of Children and Young Persons during 
“ the Highteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.” 

The subject of essays in competition for the Howard Medal 
of 1881 (with 20/. added) is to be— 

‘* On the Jail Fever, from the Harliest Black Assize to the Last 
** Recorded Outbreak in Recent Times.” 


The Society has had to lament the death of the following 
members since the last anniversary meeting :— 


Fellows. 


General Sir Thomas A. Larcom, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Samuel Wood, F.R.C.S. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, G.C.B. 
Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Alexander Robertson. 

The Rev. Canon Ashwell. 

James McClelland. 

Harry Maple. 

Julius Paul Beer. 

Edward T. Blakely. 

W. Tayler Dent. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hampton, G.C.B. 
Joseph J. Cohen de Lissa, F.R.G.S. 
Henry Ashworth. 


Honorary Members. 


M. Michel Chevalier, Membre de l'Institut, Ancien Député 
Sénateur. 

Dr. Adolphe Ficker (President of the Imperial Central 
Statistical Commission at Vienna). 

Dr. M. de Baumhauer (late Chief of the Statistical Bureau 
at The Hague). 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as Officers and Council 
of the Society for the Session 1880-81, is submitted for the con- 


sideration of the meeting :— 


CouncIL AND OrFicers FoR 1880-81. 


PRESIDENT. 
JAMES CAIRD, C.B., F.R.S. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur H. Bailey, F.1.A. 

T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.8. 
A. E. Bateman. 

G. Phillips Bevan.* 

Stephen Bourne. 

Edward William Brabrook, F.S.A. 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.8.I., M.P.* 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. 
Archibald Hamilton, J.P.* 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. 

Hyde Clarke. 

Lionel L. Cohen. 

Major Patrick G. Craigie. 

Juland Danvers. 


Robert Giffen. 





Frederick Hendriks. 


| Noel A. Humphreys.* 

| Prof. W.S. Jevons, M.A.,LL.D., F.R.S. 
| Robert Lawson.* 

| Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 

| John B. Martin, M.A. 

Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

| Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S8. 


' Francis G. P. Neison. 


Robert Hogarth Patterson. 

Henry D. Poehin.* 

Frederick Purdy. 

Sir R. W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Thomas A. Welton.* 

Cornelius Walford, F.I.A. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin. 


SECRETARIES. 


Hammond Chubb. 


| Robert Giffen. 


John B. Martin; 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 
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The abstract of receipts and expenditure, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1879, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


same year :— 


(I..\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1879. 





RECEIPTS. 
LL rs ed, 
Balance in 
Bank,31st +192 14 7 
Dec., 1878 
Less draft 
not pre-- 10 -- 
sented ... 
See Cp hy 
Balance of Petty Cash. 11 9 - 
Balance of Adver- ne 
tisement Cash ...... 
194 4 10 


Dividends on 2,400/. New 3 a 6419 6 
(JOTIGS ie seckt oes ve¥toveate rs Otegnesseest 7 





31 Arrears ......00. £65 2 - 
572 for the year 
1879. we bolss t oe ae 
16 in Advance...... 83 12 - 
alee Ss — 1,299 18 - 
619 
GS COMPOSILIONS %.ccescencsecstantacancs 126 - = 
Journal Sales .........00 £175 16 5 
Journal, — earner. 8110 - 
MONTE ID ..,.0csse00e 
207 6 5 
eLBo2 1 99 





(Signed) 


a 


5th May, 1880. 














PAYMENTS. 
£ s. d. 
PONT Divas teecneencees arnt’ £200 - - 
Less sublet ......... 118 15 - 
81 5 - 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 346 12 6 
Journal, Printing ...... £588 6 9 
» Annual Index 5.5 - 
= SNe Be ep iiie 
eporters 
Literary 
. Services } RE 
»  Bartholo- 
mew for 7-- 
Maps ... 
671 17 3 
Advertising 4.14, 2:. Watetelines. beatae 57 4 4 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 20 12 - 
LA DTATY Fek nceast aaanyagseebonsboseonn gemeae 538 19 2 
Stationery and Sundry Printing ... 70 4 8 
Postage and delivering Journals ... 59 6 =- 
Hire 2nd TAgshts Rtgs. .sve.cccceeeee Pas 810 3 
Incidental Expenses ........csceeecees 46 8 6 
Furniture and Repairs ......s..ssse0 57 - 
Statistical Dinner Club ............00 315 - 
Grant with Howard Medal ......... 20 - - 
Howard Medals “10. ssscavacssseesessaune 110 6 
1,426 12 2 


i 


Purchase of 4007. New 3 per 381 — 
CONTE OL GDe ..sanssvasceseseacessees 








£1,807 12 2 
Balance at mini 8018 1 
TNMOMC Biswerleceseneciene 
Balance of Petty Cash 316 6 
pee 84. 9a 


£1,892 13 





“J. O. CHADWICK, 
“Tomas A. WeLton, > Auditors.” 


‘©G. Puriures Bevay, 











'. 
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(II.)—Batance Suet of Assets and Liasiuities, 31st DecemBer, 1879. 


LIABILITIES. 


tee dal. £0 3d. 


Per Accounts for— 


cf doumal........¢ 12918 8 
AnnualIndextoditto 5 5 - 
an eo 
Advertisements......... 12 5 11 
Miscellaneous, say ... 6313 3 

—_ 238 - 5 


Balance in favour of the Society... 4,194 17 7 








£4,432 18 - 





(Signed) 


5th May, 1880. 








ASSETS. 
&. se & 
Caaly Balaneegs isccccccessess esosscess 8! 9 7 
2,400/., New 3 per Cents, cost...... 2,283 6 5 
Property (Estimated Value) :— 
Books in Library......... £1,000 
Journals in Stock ...... 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 500 
2,000 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 65 2 
VORADIC (HAY). conscosctoes aussi tee 2 
£4,432 18 - 





‘¢ J. O. CHADWICK, 
“Tuomas A. WELTON, Auditors.” 


““G. Paitires Bevan, 








(III.)\—Buitpine Funp (EstasiisHepD 10th July, 1873), Batance SHEET, 
31st DEcEMBER, 1879. 





LIABILITIES, 
he Sen ae. 


Amount of Fund from last Account 15615 5 


Dividends Received and Invested 


during the year 1879 ss.se+..«. ee 





———r 


£163 8 1 





(Signed) 


5th May, 1880. 


ASSETS. 


1879. Invested as per last Account 
in Metropolitan Consolidated 
34 per Cent. Stock, in the 
name of the Treasurer, R. 








B. Martin— 
£153.12 11 cost 156 15 5 
15 July. Purchased Oro Zao Ds ye en) ee) 
6 Nov: Ditto ,..... LV a oe Ey at: 
Total.,.... £160 -—- 8 ,, £163 1 





“J. O. CHapwick, 
“Tomas A. WELTON, > Auditors.” 


“G., Puitiies Bevan, 
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“STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“ 5th May, 1880. 


‘“ AupiTors’ Report For 1879. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts for 
the Year 1879, 


*¢ REPORT :-— 


“That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books 
with the several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 
Slst December, 1879, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 1941. 4s. tod. from 1878) to have been 
1,892. 18. gd., and the Payments (including the purchase of 400l. 
New Three per Cents), 1,807. 128. 2d., leaving a Balance in favour 
of the Society of 841. 9s. 7d. at 31st December, 1879. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Inabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 4,432/. 18s. -d., 
and the latter to 2381. -s. 5d., leaving a Balance in favour of the 
Society of 4,194l. 178. 7d. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund, at the 
end of the year 1879 was 160l. -s. 8d., Metropolitan 3% per Cents, 


invested in the name of the Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1878 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 746, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 52, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 89 new Members were elected, leaving on the list, 
on 31st December, 1879, 783 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. CHADWICK, 
“Tomas A. WELTON, > Auditors.” 
“G, Painups Brava, 


1880.] Proceedings of the Forty-Siath Anniversary Meeting. A17 
Sir R. W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., who temporarily occupied 


the chair, said, according to precedent, I have to submit a motion, 
in the absence of Mr. Brassey, whom, however, we expect to see 
before the meeting is over. I have to move “that the report of the 
Council, the abstract of receipts and payments, the balance sheet of 
assets and liabilities, and the report of the Auditors for 1879, be 
adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal.” I 
can scarcely suppose that there will be any hesitation on the part of 
the members to adopt the report, seeing that it gives so full and so 
favourable an exposition of the condition of the Society. Being 
one of the oldest members—although I see two or three who pre- 
ceded me, and as the Society is approaching its half-centenary, and 
as | am approaching my half-century’s connection with it, it is a 
matter of very great gratification to me that I have the opportunity 
of presiding to-day, and of expressing my own satisfaction, which 
I trust will be reciprocated by the other members present, as to the 
position of the Society, its usefulness, and its sound financial posi- 
tion. The subject of statistics is not one of the most popular. We 
cannot compete with the Geographical Society, we cannot compete 
with the Horticultural and other societies which are attractive upon 
other grounds, but I think we may say that certainly during this 
last half-century the Statistical Society has done most valuable and 
substantial work, and that every year its value is increasing. The 
importance of its papers, the large views of economic science and. 
of social science embraced by the authors in our papers, cannot fail 
to render it of great value. (At this point Mr. Brassey, who was 
warmly received, entered the room.) I am very happy to welcome 
our President, and as he has come in, I will ask him to take the 
chair. I was just proposing the adoption of the report of the 
Society. I had anticipated that our President would have moved 
it, but I hope he will join with me in recommending it to you for 
adoption. Asa much older member of the Society than the Pre- 
sident, and as one of the oldest members, I will say, what I believe 
he will concur with me in maintaining, that the Society during the 
last half-century has done a valuable and important work, is doing 
the same now, and is increasing in power and usefulness year by 
year, both by its publications, by its works, by bringing together 
men who study these subjects, and are interested in them, and by 
bringing a variety of views to light for examination and discussion. 
I believe we may hope that the next half-century will advance in an 
increasing proportion. With these few observations, I shall vacate 
the chair, and request our President to take it. 


The Prestpent having taken the chair, said, I will call upon 
Mr. Bailey to second the adoption of the report. 


Mr. A. H. Bamey: Mr. President, I had hoped that your 
entrance into the room would have spared me the necessity of 
troubling the Society with-any remarks. However, I have great 
pleasure in seconding the motion which Sir Rawson Rawson has 
moved, for the report is so thoroughly satisfactory, and enters into 
the details so fully, that it will be unnecessary for me to take up 
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the time of the Society at any length. I would merely remark that 
I am glad to see that the subject of Vital Statistics has occupied 
more of the attention of the members than has been the case in one 
or two previous sessions. I have thought sometimes that there 
has been some risk of this Society drifting into a political Society, 
seeing that the subjects which excite the greatest amount of 
attention here are those which are expected to come on for discus- 
sion in the Houses of Parliament. I think that is a risk which 
this Society should avoid. With regard to the other parts of the 
report, we all very much regret that we have not seen Dr. Farr at 
these meetings for some time past, and, from what I have heard 
lately, unless his health is much re-established, we shall not 
see him at these meetings very often. I am very glad that the 
Queen has, through the Government, bestowed an honorary dis- 
tinction upon him. With regard to house accommodation, that 
subject has certainly engaged the attention of the Council for some 
time. We all see that it is very desirable we should have better 
rooms than these, but the difficulties in the way of obtaining them 
are very great, and they stare us in the face whichever way we 
turn. We want a building, or rooms of considerable dimensions in 
a convenient situation; but at present the Council have not seen 
their way to obtain what we require. Our efforts in that direction 
will be continued. With these few observations, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the motion moved by Sir Rawson Rawson. 


The Presipent: Gentlemen, I hope you will allow me to say a 
few words in support of this resolution. J am sure we shall agree 
that the report is, as it has been stated by previous speakers, a very 
satisfactory report. When we turn to the financial statement, 
which is set before us in a concise and lucid manner, well worthy of 
the Statistical Society, we see the state of our affairs as regards our 
finances, upon which, I will undertake to say, a good many learned 
bodies would look with envy. We are growing year by year a 
wealthier Society, and have, therefore, greater ability to carry for- 
ward the work for which this Society was especially constituted. 
Well, gentlemen, in former years, when I was giving much atten- 
tion to labour questions, I appreciated very highly indeed the prac- 
tical usefulness of the-work done by the Society in the particular 
field in which I was engaged; and I am quite sure that those who 
have been working in other departments or other branches of inquiry 
have found, as I have found on reference, the admirable information 
published annually by this Society, and included in its publications, 
to be extremely valuable. Well, gentlemen, under those circum- 
stances, when you did me the honour to invite me to be your Pre- 
sident, I accepted the invitation with much gratitude, and with a 
high sense of the honour done me, and with a most earnest desire 
to be as useful as I could to the Society; but events have gone 
against me. J was taken abroad in the early part of the year by 
circumstances which I need not narrate—by illness in my family— 
which necessitated my absence in January and February. Then 
came your March meeting, which I was unable to attend, in con- 
sequence of my duties in connection with the business of the House 
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of Commons, and I need not recapitulate the incidents which have 
since occurred—the arduous electioneering contest in which we 
were engaged, and my subsequent engagement with the present 
Board of Admiralty. All these things have gone against me, and 
made me unable to do what I should have earnestly desired to do 
for the Society; but, gentlemen, this report shows you that the 
Society is well able to take care of itself; that it is not the creature 
of a President, but that it has living and vital force which is inde- 
pendent of any action on the part of its President. At the same » 
time I am sure we all rejoice very much indeed that we shall have 
during the coming year the extreme advantage of having for the 
President of the Society Mr. Caird. We all know the eminent 
position that gentleman holds in matters statistical, and especially 
in relation to agricultural inquiry, which, as we all know, is one of 
the most important and anxious subjects with which the Govern- 
ment and those who are concerned in statistical affairs will have to 
deal. I am quite sure that Mr. Caird’s services as President of this 
Society, and more especially in connection with agricultural statis- 
tics, will be of extreme value. It has been said that we are still 
suffering from the want of adequate house accommodation. I regret 
that, and yet we all know that the Society has managed to do pretty 
well, even with its present apartments. We cannot make a great 
effort without union in this matter, and of course you all know very 
well that the Society of Civil Engineers, which might have helped 
very materially, is so perfectly satisfied with its present position, 
that it is not inclined to co-operate in any joint effort such as that 
proposed by Dr. Siemens. I cannot doubt, however, that the noble 
offer which Dr. Siemens has made, and which is still open to con- 
sideration, must sooner or later stimulate action in the direction in 
which we desire to move. It may not be this year or next, but 
sooner or later, | am quite sure, with such a noble offer before us, 
we shall be able to do something with which we shall have reason 
to be satisfied. Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the kind 
way in which you have always received me, and I thank you also 
very much indeed for having elected me for a time your President, 
and I have only now to put the motion for the adoption of the 
report to the meeting. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


Mr. J. O. Chadwick and Mr. John Finch were appointed to be 
scrutineers, and a ballot was then taken. 


The scrutineers having presented their report, the President 
announced that the gentlemen named in the printed list submitted 
to the meeting were unanimously elected as the President, Council, 
and Officers for the ensuing year. 


The Presipent then announced the title of the Howard Medal 
Essay for 1881, viz., ‘‘ On the Jail Fever, from the Earliest Black 
Assize to the Last Recorded Outbreak in Recent Times,” and stated 


that five essays had been received in competition for the Howard 
Medal for 1880. 
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Mr. James Huywoopn, F.R.S.: I have been requested to move a 
vote of thanks to the President and the retiring officers for what 
they have done, and I beg to mention in regard to our President 
that he has done a very popular thing, in my opinion, in respect to 
the invitation to the South Kensington Museum, in having included 
an invitation to a lady with each gentleman, so that every gentle- 
man will be able to take a lady, and this is greatly increasing the 
popularity of the gathering. I have great pleasure in moving this 
vote, for the Council have a great deal to go through, and you see 
by the report what they have done. The motion is: ‘A vote of 
thanks to the retiring President, Council, and Officers for their 
services during the past year, and to the Chairman for presiding on 
the present occasion.” 


Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S.: I have been requested to second the 
motion, and I do so with great pleasure. I have been a constant 
witness of what has been done by the Council and Officers of the 
Society, and a witness to the kind attention you, Sir, have given us 
on every occasion on which you have been present. I am sure, Sir, 
we are extremely obliged to you for what you have done on our 
behalf. I think I have heard it said that gratitude is an expectation 
of favours to come. Iam not going to ask you, Sir, so much for a 
personal favour, as that in the position which you now occupy, you 
will give your favourable consideration to a matter which must 
some day come before the Government, whatever it may be, and 
that is for providing house accommodation for this Society, or what 
would be better still, for several societies. We occupy a peculiar 
position in relation to the present Ministry, which includes two 
Presidents of this Society, Mr. Shaw Lefevre and yourself. Need 
I say, Sir, how hard we have recently found it to get any sort of 
accommodation for this Society. We have gone right and left, east 
and west, and have found it almost impossible to provide ourselves 
with a decent house. I have ventured on a former occasion to point 
out (in a paper which I shall have the pleasure of republishing) 
that our kings and princes, in times past, have done honour to 
themselves in doing honour to science; and there are many pre- 
cedents in favour of scientific societies being properly housed by the 
assistance of the Government, which it must be hard to ignore. I 
hope, therefore, that we may have the advantage of your favourable 
appreciation of this matter as far as it may be consistent with your 
official duty: beyond that, I am sure you will never go. I wish 
also to state that just before we came together, the House Accom- 
modation Committee held a meeting at which they sanctioned 
certain suggestions which I offered them for the improvement of 
the premises here, hoping that if we get the permission, as we hope 
to do, to make some improvements in our rooms, and also to expand 
our short tenure, we may for the time being be very comfortable, 
and be able to remain in these rooms long enough for the time to 
arrive when the Government shall really consider the question 
carefully. We know that it is an honour to any Government to 
make provision, as in times past, for Science. You, Sir, have 
spoken of the claims of this Society. I cannot conceive any society 
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with a higher claim to Government assistance than this Society has. 
Every paper submitted to us on any important statistical question is 
really and truly saving the Government of the country the necessity 
for some investigation which would entail expense upon it; and I 
think I may venture to say, we do it as well as if the Government 
appointed the writers of the papers themselves. We command the 
best talent ; things are explained in the best way ; and we may say 
that the constant aim of the Society is to do that work which it is 
the duty of the Government itself to do; and on that ground we 
fairly claim to receive for the Society by itself and of itself, your 
favourable consideration. I will also say that there are many other 
societies which might be associated with us under the same roof 
with the assistance of the Government; but there is no reason why, 
because other societies do not recognise this, we should be home- 
less. I have taken up more time than I desired, or I should have 
liked to refer to the present state of health of our dear friend, 
Dr. Farr. I won’t detain the meeting any longer; but ask all 
present cordially to support the motion which I beg to second. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


The PrusipEnt: Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the 
kind speeches which have been delivered, and for the vote of 
thanks; and I return that expression of gratitude even more on 
behalf of the Council and Officers, because I think they may fairly 
claim a larger share of your gratitude than I can justly claim. I 
shall always look back to my connection with this Society ,with 
the greatest possible pride and interest, and I can assure Dr. Guy 
that if it should be in my power to promote the plan which he has 
sketched in his speech, I shall be very glad to do so. It is 
certainly an odd circumstance that two members of the Board of 
Admiralty should be Fellows of the Statistical Society. Certainly 
the statistics of the Admiralty ought to be first rate, and I think 
we ought to be warmly in favour of the Statistical Society. Well, 
Sir, if this Society could accept translation to one of the dockyards, 
or to some distant island, like Ascension, I would promise to try 
and do something for them, but as matters are we cannot help you 
much, because the control of the Admiralty ends with the shore, 
and we cannot do what we like. I fully support what Dr. Guy 
has said as to the nature of the work done by the Statistical 
Society. It is an essential work which has contributed to the good 
government of the country, and work which if it were not done by 
the able and laborious officers of this Society, must be done by the 
Government of the country, and at the expense of the country. I 
am quite sure it could not be more efficiently done, for Mr. Giffen 
is a model of what a Government official ought to be. In his 
particular department he is unrivalled, and no one knows more 
than I do how greatly the Government of the country is indebted 
to his researches, which extend over a very wide field indeed. 
Mr. Giffen was, I daresay, very much astonished to find that his 
evidence was most valuable as to our colonial defences, and that the 
Admiralty at once rushed to him as their most competent adviser 
on the subject. That shows what is done by those who make them- 
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selves masters of this subject. I think our prospects in the future 
must be considered to be bright and prosperous. I cannot believe — 
that the Government of the country, whatever its complexion may 
be, will go on year by year ignoring the existence of the Society ; 
and certainly the precedent which hus been set by receiving a 
number of other societies—which I may undertake to say do not 
do a more useful work than the Statistical Society—is one that we 
may claim to make use of on our side when the opportunity arrives. 
I thank you once more for your kind vote of thanks, and I can only 
say that I have had great pleasure in being present on this occasion. 


Mr. Cuuss: As one of the honorary secretaries, and included in 
the vote which our President has acknowledged, I should like to 
say a word or two. First of all, I would express on the part of the 
secretaries, our great regret that we shall not have to work for two 
years under Mr. Brassey. We were looking forward to working 
under him for two years, and to have his active interest in the 
institution. A remark was made in the early part of the meeting, 
that this Society cannot necessarily be a very popular one. Well, 
if popularity is expressed in the desire to know what we are about, 
I think we have evidence of it now, and I would especially refer, 
on behalf of one of my colleagues, to the increased circulation of 
the Jowrnal. I think that is an evidence not only of the popu- 
larity of the Society, but also of the ability and judgment of 
Mr. Giffen, upon whom the responsibility of issuing the Journal 
rests. It is more prosperous than it has ever been before. I would 
also refer to another colleague, Professor Jevons, who now retires 
from the secretaryship. I always felt it a pleasure to work with 
him, and I am sure that those who have done so, will never forget 
the pleasant association which that work has involved. It is a 
satisfaction that Mr. Martin has been good enough to add his name 
as one of the secretaries for the future. I have only now to thank 
you for the compliment which you have paid us. 


The Prestpent: We now adjourn, gentlemen, until the 16th 
November, with our concluding meeting of the session taking 
place at South Kensington this evening. I am quite sure that if 
the evening is less statistical, it will have other charms. 
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I.—Introductory. 


THE Statistics of Crime in England and Wales have frequently 
engaged the attention of the Statistical Society, and to their eluci- 
dation many pages of its Journal have been from time to time 
devoted. Sir Rawson Rawson; the late Mr. Fletcher, and 
Mr. Neison; Dr. Guy, Mr. Hammick, and others, laid before the 
Society communications of great value, both in illustration of the 
progress of public morals, and as an evidence of the uniformity of 
the human will. But the materials were not hitherto available for 
any complete survey of the crimes and offences committed. It is 
only since the passing of the Police Act in 1857, 19 and 20 
Vict., cap. 69, which made provision for the presentation of annual 
returns of all criminal proceedings, the initiation of which is due to 
the lessons of the International Statistical Congress,* that we 


* At the International Statistical Congresses held at Brussels in 1853 and 1855, 
the defective character of our criminal statistics became so apparent, that, on the 
3rd October, 1855, I wrote a letter on the subject to Mr. Fonblanque, of the statis- 
tical department of the Board of Trade, my colleague at the congress, urging the 
collection of judicial statistics. This letter was presented to both Houses of . 
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have had a complete system of judicial statistics. Notwith- 
standing, however, the labours of that Congress on Judicial 
Statistics, no means are yet afforded for a correct comparison 
of the criminal statistics of different countries; no general con- 
sensus having been obtained on the meaning and classification 
of crimes. The legal appreciation of certain acts being different, 
the numerical expression of the same does not admit of comparison. 
Twenty-two years of the judicial statistics of England and Wales 
are now before me, and confining myself to these, I venture to 
think that their leading facts and results may prove both interest- 
ing and valuable. 

Though remarkable for great oscillations between depression 
and excitement, the last twenty-two years have been highly favour- 
able to the economic condition of the people. Wealth has greatly 
increased in amount, and is much more diffused. Pauperism has 
diminished. Much has been done for the promotion of health and 
education among the people. The taxes on most of the necessaries 
of life have been removed. The cost of living has been by no 
means high. Altogether, there is reason to think that the leading 
operating causes of crime have been less intense than in former 
years. At the same time, a great revolution has taken place in 
criminal jurisprudence. Whilst the criminal code has become 
less vindictive and more corrective, a large number of offences, 
formerly tried by sessions, are now dealt with by magistrates with 
summary jurisdiction, many new offences have been created by 
statute, and what is still more important, a higher sense of public 
order and morals tends to bring to light offences which were 
formerly passed over as too trivial for punishment. 

The judicial statistics of England and Wales date from 1857. 
It will be convenient to take the first twenty years, divided into 
four quinquennial periods ; compare the same with the population, 
according to the census of 1851, 1861, and 1871, and after 
ascertaining the average result of the whole period of twenty 
years, compare the same with the years 1877 and 1878 in relation 
to the population of these years respectively, and examine wherein 
there is progress, and wherein retrogression. 


Parliament (see House of Lords’ Papers, 541 of 1856). On the 12th November, 
1855, I read a paper before the Law Amendment Society on “ Judicial Statistics,” 
and on the 8rd March, 1856, Lord Brougham, its president, moved resolutions 
on the subject in the House of Lords, in accordance with its suggestions. 
Subsequently I drafted a Bill for the collection of judicial statistics, which Lord 
Brougham introduced in the House of Lords, but the necessity of proceeding with 
it ceased when the Secretary of State provided for the same in the Bill to render 
more effectual the police in counties and boroughs in England and Wales in 1856. 
The judicial statistics for Ireland were commenced in 18638, and the judicial 
statistics for Scotland in 1868-69. 
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Il.—Police Force. 


The maintenance of a sufficient police force being no longer 
optional in counties and boroughs, some increase is observable in 
the proportion of police to the population. 





Proportion of Police 
































Years. Population. Police. Te econ Person 
Average. Average. Average. 
BEM OL osesncescsss--- 19,687,000 20,442 BO3 
BOZO a cxetesess-asene 20,830,000 22,922 I‘'IO 
yy) 22,174,000 25,933 1°16 
St 23,652,000 28,916 1322 
DD bf Orrnceseonocernase 21,586,000 24,553 Lb 
Serre 2.4547 ,000 30,006 iz 
ae Meter en 25,165,000 30,623 rat 








An increase of 7 per cent. in the police force in proportion to 
population is of importance. To judge, however, of the means for 
the detection and repression of crime, space as well as population 
is an important element, and in both the greatest diversity 
obtains alike in boroughs and counties. In 1878, whilst in Man- 
chester there was 1 constable to 5 acres, in Newcastle there was 
I in 26 acres. Whilst in the county of Lancaster there was 1 police- 
man to 981 acres, in the county of Northumberland the proportion 
was I to 7,957 acres. In Manchester there were 442 persons to a 
constable; in Liverpool, 548; and in Newcastle, 640. But other 
elements must be taken into account in estimating the sufficiency 
of the police. Race and occupation, education and religion, poverty 
and wealth, affect to a large extent the relative criminality of 
boroughs and counties, and by that must the proportion of police 
be greatly regulated. 


ITI.—Crimes Committed. 


Some data, though I fear an imperfect one, are afforded of the 
amount of crime committed by the number of indictable offences 
reported to the police. These do not include offences subject to 
summary jurisdiction, and, moreover, many crimes may be com- 
mitted which elude the vigilance of the police. Nevertheless, 
substantially the crimes reported represent the amount of crime 
committed in the country, and the average results are as follows :— 
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April July to October January to Total Per 1,000 


Years. to June. September. | to December. March. Persons. 





1857-61...) 12,471 12,589 14,397 14,215 53,674 2°92 
’62-66 ....| 12,039 12,135 14,081 13,651 51,658 2°47 
67-71 ....|. 12,570 La yea, 14,752 14,199 . | 54,036 2°43 
"72-76 ....| 10,841 11,061 12,604 12,296 46,718 1°97 











1857-76 ....| 11,980 12,074 13,696 13,189 51,521 2°39 
LB 7 isnt 11,944 11,892 13,024 13,083 50,843 2°07 
BS eee 12,625 11,980 15,073 14,387 54,065 2 ae 





Throughout the period there has thus been a marked diminu- 
tion of crime when compared with the population. Divided 
according to season, it will be seen, that of the total number of © 
crimes, 23°50 per cent. were committed in spring, 23°50 per cent. 
in summer, 26°60 per cent. in the autumn, and 26°40 per cent. in 
winter. The influence of the season is not so marked as one 
might imagine, except that crimes against the person are more 
numerous in summer than in winter, and crimes against property 
more numerous in winter than in summer. 


IV.—Apprehensions for Crime. 


Nor do the seasons seem to affect materially the number of 
apprehensions for crime, which in the same periods of years and 
seasons were as follows :— 








July to October 
September. to December. 





January to Total 


April to June. 
pril to June March. 










Average 






Years. Crimes Crimes Crimes Crimes Crimes 
= to <= to — to == to —— to 
Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. 






































1857-61) 6,812 | 1°83 |6,735| 1°86 | 7,335] 1°93 
’62-66] 6,891 | 1°74 |7,068] 1°71 | 7,814] 1°65 
67-71) 6,661 | 1°88 16,646] 1°88 | 7,039] 2°01 
72-76] 5,418 | 2°00 15,520} 2°00 | 5,721] 2°13 


7,544) 1°90 | 28,436) 1°88 
7,646) 1°83 | 28,920) 1°78 
7,147| 2°07 127,494) 1°96 
5,791| 2°17 | 22,452) 2°08 





























1857-76] 6,445 | 1°85 |6,492] 1°85 | 6,852] 1°99 | 7,032] 1°87 | 26,821) 1°92 





























5,708 | 2°09 [5,784 2°07 | 6,183] 2°12 
{6,005 | 2°10 15,534] 2°16 | 6,482] 2°32 





LST cow. 
"78 


5,970) 2°19 | 23,545; 2°16 
6,641) 2°38 [24,062] 2°24 









The number of persons apprehended for indictable offences is 
larger in the winter than in the autumn, whilst summer is decidedly 
the lightest quarter. The number of persons apprehended, it will be 
seen, has steadily diminished, but if we compare it with the number 
of crimes reported to have been committed, all reasons for congratu- 
lation are at an end. Whilst in the twenty years there were 1°92 
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crimes for every person apprehended, in 1877 the number of 
crimes to persons was 2°16, and in 1878 2:24. Is there a greater 
want of vigilance, or are there any other defects in the means of 
detection and repression? ‘The proportion of crimes committed to 
persons apprehended differs materially in the different classes of 
crimes, as follows :— 




















Crimes Crimes against | Crimes against Malicious Offences | Other 
Years. against the Property, Property,without | Offences against | against the g 

Person. | with Violence. Violence. Property. Currency. | Crimes. 

1857-61....| 0798 2°03 2°19 1:10 1°10 | 0°89 
’62-66...... 0°97 1°83 2°05 1°10 rt 0°86 
°67-71....) 076 2°07 2°26 1-09 1'og =| 0°85 
°"72-76....| 0°97 2°19 2A 112 nr Lalo 
1857-76....) 0°97 2°03 acoA 1°10 ey 0°88 
i re 0°90 2°16 2°61 1:03 1°13, | 0°95 
a 0°93 2°93 2°65 0°99 $743 0°92 





The greatest excess in the number of crimes committed in pro- 
portion to the number of persons apprehended, exists in connection 
with crimes against property, with and without violence, probably 
arising from the insufficient interest and unwillingness of the parties 
injured to assume the onerous task of prosecuting the offenders. 
With the institution of a public prosecutor, this disparity may 
henceforth be lessened. A crime is an offence against the State, 
against the majesty of the law, and it is befitting that the State 
should vindicate its rights. 


V.— Criminal Proceedings. 


If we now follow the results of the preliminary proceedings as 
regards the persons apprehended for indictable offences, we shall see 
what proportion are discharged from want of sufficient evidence or 
other causes, and how many are finally committed for trial. The 
numbers were as follows :— 







































mils Total Number Number Number c See “ape Per Cent. | Pr ope 
4 Apprehended. | Discharged. |. Bailed. serial, Committed. bys. 
1857-61 28,436 10,611 1,633 16,084: 56°56 0°81 
"62-66 28,920 8,812 1,713 18,395 63°61 0°88 
67-71 275494 8,533 1,716 17,245 62°73 0°77 
"72-76 2254.52 6,781 L775 13,996 62°07 0°59 
1857-76 26,825 8,684, 1,709 16,430 61°24 0°76 
a afenes 235545 6,950 1,976 14,609 62°04 0°59 
1,740 15,039 62°50 0°59 


ce ee 24,062, 5,732 
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Two important facts are here observable: first, that of the 
number of persons apprehended for crime, about 62 per cent. are 
committed for trial, and 38 per cent. discharged; the discharges 
having greatly diminished in late years; and second, that in pro- 
portion to population, the number of committals for trial has 
diminished from 0°76 to o*50 per 1,000, or in the proportion of 
22 per cent. 


VI.—Proportion of Apprehensions to Population. 


Hitherto we have dealt with indictable offences only, but a 
much larger number of offences are committed subject to sum- 
mary jurisdiction. The total number of persons so proceeded 
against summarily was as follows :— 











Years. Average Number. Proportion per 1,000. 
LB57—Ol ot outta dt 389,142 19°7 
"OS OG  eistrscte ares: 442,493 21°2 
IOLA 0) fecha? 510,175 23°0 
a pk eae ae 616,731 26:0 
LS 57=76 aicm th ovat 489,635 22°7 
heya fete es. hee pellet 653,053 26°8 
7 BRR RO os. 676,723 26°8 








It will thus appear that there has been a decided increase in 
the total number of persons brought before the magistrates for 
offences subject to summary jurisdiction; but this increase is 
greatly modified by three important circumstances; first, that in a 
very large number of cases the same individuals come again and 
again before the courts; and second, that a large proportion of the 
cases so dealt with by magistrates consists of offences of a very 
light character, partaking more of the nature of insubordination 
and lawlessness than of moral turpitude. In England, including 
indictable and summary jurisdiction offences, there were in all 
700,835 cases brought before the courts in 1878, or in the pro- 
portion of 27°8 per 1,000. In Scotland, the total number of 
persons charged was 138,612, or in the proportion of 41°25 
per 1,000. In Ireland, the total number of persons committed 
for trial and under summary jurisdiction in 1878 was 273,447, 
or 51°10 per 1,000 of the population. In France, in 1876, the 
total number of persons charged with crime brought before the 
correctional tribunals and tribunals of simple police, was 716,937, 
which, with a population of 37,900,000, gives a proportion of 19°38 
per 1,000. 

Much may be said against the expediency of constantly in- 
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creasing the number of offences, especially involving imprisonment. 
The table appended (Appendix F) shows that within the last six 
years since the passing of the Education Act as many as 132,000 
offences under that Act came before the magistrates; the number 
in 1878 having exceeded 40,000. Public opinion must sanction any 
new legislation before it can be enforced with advantage. The con- 
sequences of imprisonment on the character of the offender must 
ever be taken into account in adding to the list of offences (already 
too heavy), which subject many otherwise useful members of society 
to the police court and prison discipline. 


VII. — Classification of Orime. 


A good classification of crime would be a great aid in studying 
the working of our criminal jurisprudence. The present classifica- 
tion of our judicial statistics into six classes is neither sufficiently 
explicit nor in accord with the gradation of the moral character of 
the offences, nor in harmony with any well-marked category. A 
better classification would be that followed in the proposed criminal 
code by Mr. Justice Stephen, viz., offences against public order, 
internal and external, including treason, riots, conspiracy ; offences 
against the administration of justice, including corruption and dis- 
obedience, misleading justice, escapes, and rescues ; offences against 
religion, morals, and public convenience, including disturbing 
public worship, unnatural offences, nuisances ; offences against the 
person and reputation, including murder, bodily injuries, assaults, 
rape, bigamy, and defamatory libels; and offences against rights of 
property, including theft, fraud, robbery, burglary, forgery, coining, 
arson, fraudulent debtors, &c. 

If we classify the number of persons committed for trial in the 
manner thus suggested, the following is the result :— 

















Offences, 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76. | 1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 

_ Against Public Order. 

Riot, breach of the peace........ 126°8 189°2 147°8 68'0 132°9 46 148 
Against the Administration 
of Justice. 
og, GR 83°0 73°4 96°0 88°4 85°2 108 71 
Against Religion and Morals. 
ace Peete sash: disadies-. 9°6 18:0 20°6 10'8 14°6 14 1 
empts to procure mis- é ’ : ; ; 

NI Nes deckevchvslhsedhenes ih oe hi a . a en 
Concealing births 0.0.0.0... 104°4 130°0 108°4. 106°4 112°3 81 83 
ESSE arn ee 36°6 43°8 384 34:0 37° 62 a 
Attempts to commit sodomy ..| 62°8 73°6 69'8 62:0 67°0 75 67 


MN 55a ieecivcssvascassscasossseas 1236 | 1504 | 143°6 | 158°4 144°0 168 140 
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a a es | en | fa | | | RC | SS os 


Assault, with attempt toravish| 1340 
Carnally abusing young girls.. 140 


























Offences. 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76. |1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 
259°6 25 8°2 292°0 240°9 318 310 
15°8 11°8 16 10°8 4, 9 
PUMA CEIOIN I. seasscorarcs-aeiuessouienncs 3°8 82 5°6 9°2 6°97 5 5 
Meee ¥ Ween ee otes: os. s th hatarebaed 88°6 83°4 76°6 98°6 86'8 79 82 
MG SEBRING fon cs Br saca Mi qne-nse date 4°6 4r 4, 5°6 5'6 5°O z I 
Keeping disorderly houses ....| 121°8 85°6 69°8 73°8 Se Ge 67 105 
413°4 878°6 836°2 858:0 820°0 880 874 
Against the Person and 
Reputation. 
PREC OM Mes cathe on. Setters 63°8 69-0 64°6 68°4 66°4 70 59 
Attempts to murder ................ 28°6 35°6 Bae 32°4 33°0 32 48 
SEEVonGL hal abet pe attend Behe Mee aie 236°2 142°0 136°0 156°2 167°6 170 150 
Manslang inter ie. cup iia 221°8 2'72°6 24.7°6 243°0 246°5 244, 224 
PA apenltie weiss pocmiccy. 2 hasan gor‘o | 1149°6 | .1007°6 | 1060°4 | 1029°6 1,150 1,084 
1451°4 | 1668°6 | 149172 | 1560°4 | 154371 | 1,676 1,565 
Against Rights of Property. | 
ESET ata ES dk Connba Soll ppc Brean 483°0 510°2 474°4 247-4 427°5 353 324 
Housebreaking 00.0.0... cee: 580°4 716°6 634°0 414°0 586°2 422 453 
Breaking into dwelling houses 40°4 37°2 56°0 28°6 40°5 29 37 
. BNO VG i cue. eo) 196'0 270°6 257°4 223°0 230 7 316 423 
Misdemeanor, with attempt ‘ . ; 
to commit i ci eklie ie hs ole 43° 5 he “ee oe ” 
RODD OT Wicca Sopcast ot 413°0 435°6 376'0 288°8 378°3 233 278 
Cattle, horse, and shee ' ‘ , f 
stealing Rteea tl Wee bts fj a eae ate SS 1pe0 2945 145 sg 
Liercen ysis deel erin camel 9762°6 | 10929°4 | 10227°0 | 837470 | 9823°2 | 8,591 8,500 
beading ik ox coh aie 403°0 291°0 29352 164°4 282°9 174 200 
Hmbezzlement ...........csccseneees 423°8 526°6 410°8 300°6 417°2, 290 301 
Stealing letters ...........cstessseess 45°8 29°0 32°6 35°6 35°7 37 44 
Receiving stolen goods ............ 4612 651°2 5844 4.20°2 529°2 415 480 
ye RECS CU Ary ose Seid atte. RD, 829°8 8360 921°8 7650 838°1 971 970 
POET WPS 2 0. ssnsye'svcaenstuaa enti 133°2 240°8 171°6 90°2 1589 90 Lo, | 
Killing ‘eattle,...fa\is4. age. Sook 18°6 24-0 16°4 16°4: 18°8 13 8 
Destroying manufactures ........ 5°4 5°8 4°8 6°4: 5°6 3 _ 
Attempts to commit arson .... 2° 5'8 3°4 38 chi 5 3 
Forging bank notes ........0... 23°0 6:0 — — — a ee 
yy) | anstaeuMents «02-003 174'0 173°6 174°6 160°6 170°4 164 245 
MOTTE FATE RMN ARR OBIS 618°8 448°6 3664 225°0 414°7 202 232 
Geme and fish ............chsscenspene 105°2 92°8 85°6 49°8 58°3 59 Gi, 
15002°8 | 16488°2 | 15328°o | 120184 | 146777 |12,576 | 12,956 
AIOE. hued sensncess MEMS csnebscrcemeokor 447°2 459°6 546°2 543°0 532°8 604 756 
a AG Pea ee 2 17824°6 |19757°6 | 1844574 | 15136-2 


17791°7 | 15,890 | 16,370 





* Several offences belonging to each class not given in detail for brevity. 





A classification of the cases subject to summary jurisdiction of a 
similar character to the foregoing, gives the following results :— 
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Offences. 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76.| 1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 
Against Publie Order. 
Breach of the peace ..........06 9,539 | 10,570 | 15,066 | 20,402 | 13,769| 20,749 | 20,709 
Against the Administration i a 
BY DURLECE ©... enscessoenseosens Ms Ti a es re 
Against Religion and Morals. 
ETN tne eadosvnanece--aece7>>- 5,071 4,944 45237 3,436 | 4422°0| 4,179 45360 
Against the Person. 
BEE Patsy cacen 4s veces seecouer 795423 | 90,313 | 92,271 | 99,299 | 90276'5| 94,565 | 92,659 
Against Rights of Property. 
BIAPOCDY vcr. 00.005 -n00 Sips 39,234 | 46,164 | 45,869 | 41,232 | 42874°7| 41,645 | 43,651 
Malicious offences, embezzle- 
Bent) ho. ae } 15,561 | 19,828 | 21,689 | 22,731 | 19827.2| 24,213 | 24,450 
54795 | 64,492 | 67,558 | 63,963 | 62701°9| 65,858 | 68,101 
Against Publie Convenience. 
TPPUTIKOTINESS ..........000000.-0sce00e0s 84,351 | 100,279 | 121,709 | 185,872 |123052°7 | 200,184 | 194,549 
Against Local Laws and 
other Acts. 
ee oe 28,108 | 29,144 | 38,209 | 37,856 | 33329°2| 41,894 | 43,764 
Local laws, &c., &e. ...........0000 127,855 | 142,751 | 170,994 | 205,943 |162011°0 | 225,627 | 252,631 
155,963 | 171,895 | 209,203 | 243,799 |1y5340°0| 267,521 | 296,395 
Ue ES a eee 389,142 | 442,493 | 510,175 | 616,731 |489645'2 | 653,053 | 676,773 
If we now unite all crimes and offences, whether indictable or 
not, under the same classification, we have the following results :— 
Offences. 1857-61. | 1862-66.| 1867-71.| 1872-76. |1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 
1. Against Publie Order— 
Tsidhictaple meres: 127 189 148 68 133 46 148 
Sumrmary © swniseares 9,539 | 10,570 | 15,066 | 20,402 | 13,769 | 20,749 | 20,709 
9,666 | 10,759 | 15,214 | 20,470 | 13,902 | 20,795 | 20,857 
2. Against the Administration . 
of Justice— 
Tndicta bie? \.ieern em 83 73 96 88 85 108 71 
Rarinany 4 )2j)...5-aes — _ — — 820 — — 
3. Against Religion§ Morals— 
Indictable .......css0-.0000 413 879 836 858 820 880 874 
UINIAPY « soncksocosennanine 5,071 4,944. 4239 3,436 | 4,422 4,179 4,360 
5,784 5,823 5,073 4,294) 5,242 5,059 51234 
4. Against the Person— 
Tpittoteble .i..0326..-ches3 1,451 1,669 1,491 1,560 1,543 1,676 L865 
TT i 79,423 | 90,313 | 92,271 | 99,299 | 90,276 | 94,567 | 92,659 
80,874 | 91,982 | 93,762 | 100,859 | 91,819 | 96,241 | 94,224 
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Offences. 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76. | 1857-76.| 1877. | 1878. 





5. Against Rights of Property } 
Pneactable \ et ke 15,003 | 16,488 | 15,328 | 12,018 | 14,677 | 12,576 | 12,956 
SLIT VHP steers 545795 | 64,492 | 67,558 | 63,963 | 62,702 | 65,858 | 68,101 


— | | SF 





69,798 | 80,980 | 82,886 | 75,981 | 77,379 | 78,4384 | 81,057 


‘SET | eee | ee 








6. Against Public Decorum— 




















SIUM ALY Pieistaccrns eet 84,351 | 100,279 | 121,709 | 185,872 | 123,053 | 200,184 | 194,549 
7. Against Local Laws and 
other Acts— 
NUR AER FAT. Yah gh SPUD 165,502 | 182,465 | 224,269 | 364,201 | 213,109 | 288,053 | 317,104 
8. Other Indictable Offences— 
TNOTCCADIC Tort. tvceseeestese- 448 460 546 543 833 604: 758 
OLA sires Vc. es 406,967 | 462,151 | 528,489 | 731,907 | 511,354 | 668,943 | 693,145 








Compared with the population at the respective time, the 
proportion per 1,000 is as follows :— 





} 





Offences Against 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76. | 1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 
Publiosorder: £28 fa.ehseeiacs 0°40 0°51 0°69 0°86 0°64 0°84 0°82, 
Administration of justice........ _— — — — a a = 
Religion and morals ................ 0°29 0°27 0°23 0°18 0°24. 0:20 0°20 
SUES DOLE GIE pichsesaey Coneeeet occas bark 4°10 4r 41 4°23 4°26 4°26 3°82 3°74 
Property <a ek cae tenia S | 3°54 3°83 Bco2 3°21 3°57 3°15 3°22 
PALDUG UCCOLIID Meee c | 4°29 4°81 5°49 2°85 5°61 8:15 77s 
Local laws, &., &C. .......ssc00 } . 8'00 8°24 9°52 10°31 10°02 10°94 | 11°78 


Others Aur vied ¢tror) eon seated 0°02, 0°02 0°02 0:02 0°02 0:02 — 





20°64 | 23°09 23 81 26°99 24°36 27°12 | 27:40" 

















Public order, justice, reli- 
gion, morals, the person, 8°53 9°02 8°88 8°51 8°71 8:01 7°98 
INC PLOPeLeys o. Laviscvewead 

Public decorum and local laws} 12°11 14:07 14°93 18°48 15°66 19°11 | 19°5am 











These facts are on the whole very favourable. Though the total 
number of persons brought before the courts of justice, or rather 
the number of cases tried before our criminal courts, has increased 
from an average of 24°36 per 1,000, in the twenty years from 1857 
to 1876, to 27°12 per 1,000 in 1877, and 27°49 in 1878, the portion 
of such charged with offences of a moral character has diminished 
from 8°71 to 8°01 per 1,000 in 1877, and 7°98 per 1,000 in 1878: 
the increase being entirely in offences against public decorum, or 
against local laws. Among indictable offences, crimes against 
property are the most numerous, or in the proportion of 80 per 
cent. of the whole. But amongst summary jurisdiction offences, 
the greatest number consists of cases of drunkenness and transgres- 
sion of local laws. Crimes against property usually diminish as 
trade is good and the rates of wages are high; but in proportion as 
these increase, so the offence of drunkenness usually increases, 
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VITI.—Causes of Crime. 

If we could fathom the causes of crime, what a guide would be 
afforded for moral reforms. Groping in the dark as we do, criminal 
jurisprudence tries, we fear in vain, to cure what it has not the 
means to prevent. Medicine draws immense light and guidance 
_ from the analysis of the causes of death, so fully and ably hitherto 
exposed by our distinguished member, Dr. Farr. For the prevention 
of crime we may well wish that a similar analysis would accom- 
pany our judicial statistics. The causes of crime are now given in 
the case of those upon whom the highest penalty is awarded. The 
French judicial statistics give the causes of crime in all cases of 
murder, arson, and poisoning ; and it would be a great advantage if 
an attempt was made, in as many cases as possible, to arrive at the 
relative influence on crime of violence, vindictiveness, want, greed, 
intemperance, and insubordination. From 1874 to 1876 there were 
tried in France 1,557 crimes, viz., 54 poisoning, 552 arson, 383 
murders, and 568 assassinations, and their causes were found to be 
as follows :— 














Causes. Number. Per Cent. 

(CVE E a RO le Re ae Coa iE eae 278 18 
OY Be ike saul Roh vag sor kige tes 35 z 
Domestic dissensions ou... 294, 19 
BME, LO VOTE Giake soicanctpseniieh. shee cdat825> 36 2 
MEIOYCHOUY © GALS. csccessassetdngdcncd-on brie 97 6 
Hatred, vindictiveness ..........:......:008 431 28 
Hibichouse quarrels — 2...2i64...0..60/sce0s 50 3 
Fortuitous pen (hs ae ae, | ARRENe aN 72 5 
PIPOPEIIL TOULVOS. v..cc.chsocescsvterncecseces ses 264 17 
1,557 100 





The tendency to crime, if not inherited, is certainly acquired by 
contact with criminals: children learn it from their parents ; asso- 
ciates one from the other. Crime lives and propagates among 
numbers; love of display, gambling, dissolute habits, the fre- 
quenting of low publichouses, or of worse orgies, all contaminate 
the character and lead to crime. Many have expressed an opinion 
that drunkenness is the most preponderating cause of crime. It is, 
however, in moral diseases, what fever is in physical diseases: it 
ageravates the causes which exist; it stimulates the imagination of 
evil and prompts revenge; but it is seldom the primary operating 
cause of crime, and where that exists, even though that element of 
ageravation were to disappear, it would, I fear, manifest itself in 
the same or other manner. It cannot be said that in countries 
where drunkenness does not exist, crime is less numerous. The 
criminal statistics of many Huropean States might be easily adduced 
in opposition to sucha theory. The large increase in the number 
committed for disobedience to local acts, way acts, police laws, 
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education acts, poor laws, cattle plague orders, mercantile marine 
acts, factory acts, health acts, and the like, only shows that it takes 
time for the nation to accustom itself to restrictions, often dictated 
by reasons the value of which the people themselves are incapable 
of appreciating. 

IX.—Locality of Orime. 

The locality of crimes and offences is another important element 
in criminal statistics, for the economic condition of the different 
counties in England and Wales differs considerably from the pecu- 
liarity of race of their inhabitants, and from the special character 
of their principal industries, viz., agriculture, mineral, industrial, 
and manufacturing. Classified geographically, the number of persons 
committed for trial and proceeded against summarily in proportion 
to population was as follows :— 














Crimes. Offences. 
Counties. ee 

1857-76.| 1877. 1878. |1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 

Metropolis ...........000+. — — — Ce wk 45°45 45°38 
South-Eastern ........ 0°90 0°57 O'R 4 19°34 9°87 L129 
» Midland ........ i 0°56 O54 14°37 16°69 17°97 
Eastern Counties ....J 0°64 0°45 O51 9°03 10°14 I0'55 
South-Western ........ 0°60 0°34 0°39 13°89 12°93 13°93 
West Midland ........ 0°92 0:69 O'75 22°36 31:11 ihe, 
North Midland ........ 0°64 0-51 o'61 16°87 24:60 24°80 
op MWY GSUCEN Gress ss 1732 0°93 0°90 34°59 37°55 38°39 

MY OPK) ns:voceereararnctsce o'7y 0°57 0°73 22°40 22°98 22°88 
IN Orthern : 00s teascisss 0°47 0°42 0°38 39°24 32°95 30°89 





X.—Crime and Density of Population. 
The relation of crime and offences to density of population is 
very intimate, closer probably than to any other cause whatever, as 
the following will show :— 

















ly : 
hae Sonera Mila: Crimes. Offences. 
Census, 1871. 1857-76, 1857-76. 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, ; § 
Somersét oda ; MBG Bel Se a —- 0°59 BPs: 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk... 239 0°64 9°03 
Herts, Bucks, Oxon, Northampton, ‘ ; 
Huntingdon, Oxford, feeds 258 ete 120 
Durham, Northumberland, Cum- 255 ‘ . 
berland, Westmoreland _............ i | 29°37 
“big heirias: Rutland, Lincoln, Not- 257 6°64 16°87 
VITA 1 te fee Re PO ee, eR AP 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, Berks ................ 375 0°88 12°37 
WQEROD Ue) Shi hstcvasrs, psttaceeetsarat ements 402 0°79 22°40 
eee Hereford, Salop, pil AAA. eye itn 
Cheshire, Lancaster ...........s:cccsseseseoees 1,131 i223 34°89 


Middlesex/ Survey <ciaee 4 Mn. 8 3,490 I's 37°00 
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A distinction between the amount of crime in country districts 
and in boroughs and large towns, would still more exhibit the close 
relation between crime and density of population. Crimes and 
offences do not exhibit a corresponding frequency in all the 
counties. In the northern counties crimes are low, whilst offences 
are high. In the north midland counties crimes were high and 
offences low. 


XI.—Crime and Occupation. 


Classified according to occupation, the results are as follows :— 





Agricultural. Mineral. Industrial 


Manufacturing. 
































Crimes. |Offences. Crimes.|Offences Crimes.|Offences. 
Bedford _....| 0°67 | 11°19 | Cornwall ....| 0°43 | 9°80 | Chester ....) 1:20 | 25°79 
Berkshire ....| 0°83 | 14°53 LIEV Vener at 0°66 | 19°66 
Picks .......: 0°77 | 13°47 } : Lancastey....| 1°24 | 43°40 
Cambridge ..| 0°68 | 12°55 Durham ..../ 0°59 | 44°15 Nottingham] 0°66 | 19°34 
Dorset. ......... 0°64 | 13°22 Stafford ....| 0°80 | 31°92 
. Hereford ....| 0°90} 21°10 | Monmouth .| 1:10 | 27°98 | Gloucester..| 0°90 | 19°39 
Hertford ....| 0°73 | 13°47 Leicester ....| 0°68 | 16°16 
Huntingdon,| 0°54) 11°08 Jy thm: Warwick ....) 1°08 | 22°03 
Lincoln ........ 0°73 | 17°63 hel ai } 0°48 | 40°28 | Worcester ..| 1°03 | 18°05 
Norfolk ........ 0°69 | 10°18 ae TEN atta: 0°79 | 22°40 
0-71 | 13°84 0°65 | 30°55 0°90 | 23°81 











Crime is least frequent in the mineral districts, and most frequent 
in the industrial and manufacturing. Offences, on the other hand, 
are least frequent in the agricultural, and most frequent in the 
mineral districts. In crime, Cornwall, a mineral county, stands in 
a remarkable contrast with Monmouth, the former for lightness, and 
the latter for heaviness. Chester and Leicester stand in equal 
contrast, and so do Hereford and Huntingdon. In offences Durham 
and Lancaster carry the palm. If race be considered as an element 
in the frequency of crime, it may be noticed that the Irish element 
is most prominent in the north-western and northern counties. 


XII.— Crime in relation to Ignorance, Savings, and Pauperism. 


Of still greater value is the element of education. Taking the 
mean average number of persons unable to sign their names on 
the marriage register in 1861, 1871, and 1877, and comparing the 
results in each group of counties with the amount of crimes and 
offences, it will be seen that ignorance goes hand-in-hand with 
crimes and offences in certain cases, but by no means uni- 
formly :— . 
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Ignorance. Shillings; Pauperism 

crimes. | Ofences. | Pefeentre of | Number per | per 
by Marks. Savings Banks. 303R 

South-Eastern _........ 0°90 19°34 15°4 44, 47 
Sy CIB sseens o°9gI 14°37 24°8 40 53 
Eastern Counties ....) 0°64 9°03 24-2 38 59 
South-Western ........ 0°60 13°89 22°0 53 52 
West Midland _........ 0°92 22°36 26°4 48 38 
North Midland ....... 0°64 16°87 21°8 39 39 
pio ONY CSET sicesuc: 1°22 34°59 28°4 41 26 
YORK UMGRE -c: tee iner: 0°79 22°40 22° 36 | 
Northern Pen. csesse: 0°47 39°24 207% 32 23 





The north-western counties, the least educated, have the largest 
proportion of crimes and offences, but the south-eastern counties, 
the best educated, are by no means least in rank as regards either 
crimes or offences. The relation between crimes and offences with 
the amount of savings and pauperism is not so clear. In the 
northern counties the amount at the savings banks is very low, and 
the number of offences high. In the south-eastern counties where 
the amount at the savings banks is high, crimes and offences are 
comparatively low. But pauperism is high where crimes and 
offences are low, as in the eastern counties and in the south midland. 


XIII.—Crime in Relation to Sex. 


The sex of the persons committed for trial, and of persons 
subjected to summary jurisdiction, was as follows :— 









































Number Committed for Trial. Number under Summary Jurisdiction. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Males. Females. of Males. Females. oO 

Women. Women. 

1857-61 ....| 13,826 33997 22°42 | 320,463 80,679 20°70 
62-66 ....) 15,609 4,128 20°91 355,800 86,600 Gag 
Av. nl 2 14,750 3,690 20°00 412,100 98,000 18°28 
72-76 ....| 11,848 3,287 21°OS 496,100 | 120,600 19°56 
1857-76 ....| 14,009 Pye: 21°22 396,115 96,469 19°60 
7 Tunsizases. 12,586 35354 21°04 | 528,015 | 125,038 | 19°14 
PTS Abies 13,104 3,268 19°95 | 048,418 | 128,355 18°96 





The proportion of males to females does not show much change 
during the entire period. They are in the proportion of four- 
fifths to one-fifth. Larceny is the chief crime for which women are 
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committed. But a large proportion of women are committed for 
assaults, drunkenness, offences against local acts, larceny, prostitu- 
tion, and begging. In Scotland the proportion was 72°55 per cent. 
males and 27°45 per cent. females. In Ireland 83°55 per cent. 
males and 16°45 per cent. females. Scotch women appear thus 
more lawless than English and Irish women. 


XIV .—Character of Criminals. 


A large proportion of the persons committed for both crimes 
and offences is found to belong to the criminal classes, such as 
thieves, prostitutes, vagrants, and suspicious persons. An increasing 
number are habitual drunkards, but many had a previously good 
character, or were otherwise unknown. ‘The proportions per 
1,000,000 were as follows :— 





Suspicious Habitual 


Known Thieves. Prostitutes. Vagrants. 
we rope ey Persons. Drunkards. 





Crimes. |Offences.}Crimes.| Offences {Crimes.|Offences } Crimes. |Offences.f Crimes. |Offences. 
































1857-61| 293 | 822 | 94 | 1,020] 37 938 | 335 | 2,128 | 20 | 1,136 
62-66} 274 | 704 | 70 860] 41 941 | 316 | 1,894 | 26 | 1,394 
67-71} 251 | 642 | 57 877 | 30 | 1,128 | 276 | 1,577 | 23 | 1,602 
"72-76| 187 | 533 | 34 881} 14 | 821 | 176 | 1,589 | 20 | 1,803 


1857-76| 251 | 675 | 63 g09 | 30 957 | 275 |1,797 | 22 | 1,483 












































1877 ....| 186 | 519 | 382 | 879 |] 14 | 882] 189 | 1,624 | 23 | 1,795 



























































78.2, 2030 536° TF 40 866 | 15 937 | 203 | 1,602 | 24 | 1,760 

Previously Good Character. Unknown. hag ee eel ade ent. 

Good Character, and 

Unknown, 
Crimes. Offences. Crimes. Offences. to Total Number. 

1857-61... 2.56 6,975 297 7,074 32 
"62-66 .... 300 7,962 366 7,341 30 
"67-71. .... 279 9,398 Pye 7,822 27 
2-76... 2.53 11,739 261 8,665 |: 23 
1857-76... ie 9,018 311 7,950 22 
oy a 271 12,175 280 8,728 28 
yh 270 12,363 285 9,167 a 





An increasing proportion of persons seems thus annually drawn. 
to acriminal life. The criminal classes are probably in many cases 
the instigators of crime, but a large. proportion of the offenders, 
notably for offences subject to summary jurisdiction, are year by 
year drawn from the mass of the population. 
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XV.—Proportions of Acquittals to Committed for Crime. 


Hitherto I have dealt with the number of persons committed 
before the magistrates or committed for trial We must now 
direct our attention to the results of the proceedings. Of the 
number committed before the magistrates, the proportion convicted 
and discharged was as follows :— 
































Number. Proportion per Cent. 
Committed. Convicted. Convicted. Discharged. 

1857-61 .... 389,142 2.545434 65 38 
°62-66 .... 442,493 301,862 68 33 
67-71 ... 510,175 390,619 72 28 
sy Aly | eae 616,751 481,282 78 22 
1857-76 .. 494,640 352,049 71 29 
Koy ee er 653,053 519,838 79 21 
"7S esrsecases 676,773 K20.03¢ 79 21 





Of the number apprehended for indictable offences, the propor- 
tion committed for trial and discharged was as follows :— 








Number. 


Committed for 








Proportion per Cent. 


Committed for 











Apprehended. Trial. Pita, Discharged. 
1857-61. ..... 28,428 16,085 56 44 
62-66 .... 28,920 18,395 63 a4 
67-71. 27,494 17,245 62 38 
"72-76... 22,452 13,996 62 38 
1857-76 . 26,823 16,430 60 40 
LST lalcoesces 23,545 14,609 62 38 
FAD ees tce: 24,062 15,039 62 38 





The proportion discharged is considerably larger in the case of 
indictable offences than in the case of offences subject to summary 
jurisdiction, yet it is smaller now than in the previous twenty years. 


XVI.— Punishment of Crime. 


In both cases of crimes and offences, there are evidences of 
greater rigour in the distribution of justice. In minor offences, 
especially drunkenness and the like, the state of public opinion 
considerably influences both the police and the magistrates, and the 
larger proportion submitted to the correction of the courts, is only 
a proof of a higher sense of morals and public order prevalent in 
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the entire community. In the case of persons subject to summary 
jurisdiction, the judgment of the magistrates being final, conviction 
and punishment go hand-in-hand, and the mode in which they were 
disposed was as follows :— 





Number To Find Proportion per Cent. 
Sureties, and 





Number Number Committed 


























Convicted. | Fined. to | Committed 
Reformatory | Fined. | to Others. 
Prison. Schools. Prison. 
1857-61 .... | 254,434 | 159,568 | «9,218 35,648 | 62 | 23 16 
62-66 .... | 301,862 | 188,273 71,965 41,624 62, 23 15 
67-71 ....| 370,619 | 235,546 86,433 48,640 63 23 I4 
"72-76 ....| 481,282 | 832,955 89,529 58,798 69 ce 13 
1857-76 .... | 352,049 229,085 96,786 46,178 65 25 14 
BT Ga dinces +s 519,839 | 358,053 | 100,525 61,261 69 19 py 
BL OMececsisies 538,232 | 369,586 | 103,169 65,477 68 19 13 








The term of imprisonment awarded by magistrates is but small, 
and there is a slight increase in the proportion of short imprison- 
ments, but this arises from the increasing number of light offences 
recently added to the statute book. The proportion is as follows :— 





Per Cent. of Committals to Prisons. 





























Fourteen One Month | Two Months |Three Months| Six Months Above 
Days and and an and 
and Under. | over 14 Days. | over 1 Month. lover 2 Months. | over3 Months.| 6 Months. 
1857-61... 33 33 16 13 4 1 
’62-66. .. 38 32 15 11 3 1 
67-71... 44 30 13 9 3 1 
"72-76... 43 30 Baye se 8 4 i 
1857-76 39 31 14 10 4 1 
hee 43 28 iy? 8 3 1 
he eh een 44 29 12 8 3 1 








The proportion of the persons committed for criminal offences, 
eventually acquitted, is as follows :— 




















Number Committed. Number Acquitted. Per Cent. 

by 25 17,824 4,361 24°0 

"62-66 oo. 19,756 4,760 24'0 

FOie Tne: 18,445 4,712 25°0 

PIL 1G tacbesdiass. 15,136 3,772 25°0 

1857-76 oo... 17,790 4,401 24°47 
en 15,890 3,903 24°6 ) 

BE cre feces sis: 16,372 3,864 23.0 


2-62 
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The proportion of acquittals differs, however, considerably, 
according to the class of crimes, in the following order :— 


el 
































Class. 1857-61. 1862-66.| 1867-71.| 1872-76.) 1857-76.| 1877. 1878. 
; Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per ent.) Per ent. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
1 { Offences against the | a2 99 As 99 ws 30 28 
DOYSON Vy serdessyasucsnivees 
Offences against pro- | 
{ perty,with violence te ae as an ny a 
Offences against pro- 
3 perty, without 23 20 2.5 24 23 24 22 
WiOlérICe \ hol ce ke: 
Malicious offences 
4{ against property... \ 45 a8 43 iy +7 “ a 
Forgery and offences 
5 against the cur- Lz 14 15 14 13 13 15 
MONGCY  vcassecdctescrsdyr 
el] POLOUR, MOC. iccstecscnnsieeiiov oes 28 34 30 30 25 pa 




















XVII.—The Punishment of Death. 


The proportion of acquittals is large in the case of murder, the 
only offence for which the punishment of death is still awarded. 
The proportion was as follows :— 




































































Committed Detained |, er Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

for ‘rial. Acquitted. | 1 pial Conner: Anouinied. amen Convisted 
1857-61 319 173 5O 96 54 16 30 
62-66 345 152 58 135 44 17 39 
67-71 323 181 48 94 56 14 36 
"72-76 342 144 60 138 42 18 40 
1857-76 332 162 EA 116 49 16 34 
1877... 40 25 II 34 36 16 48 
at wee 59 27 12 20 46 20 34 





The result of criminal proceedings in respect to murder is that 
of 100 persons committed for trial, 48 are acquitted and discharged ; 
16 are detained as insane, and 36 per cent. only are convicted. In 
Scotland, of 12 cases disposed of in 1878, 9 were convicted, or 75 per 
cent. In Ireland, of 26 cases of murder, only 5 were convicted, or 
25 per cent. of the whole. In France, of 270 cases of meurtre and 
assassinat, 55 were acquitted, and 215 convicted, but of these only 
2 were condemned to death, and the remainder to imprisonment for 
different terms. 

Those guilty of the crime of murder have, moreover, a great 
chance of escaping the penalty of death after conviction, the pro- 
portion of executions to the number of convictions in the last forty- 
five years having been as follows :— 
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Sentenced to Death. Executed. 
— ee Percentage Executed. 
Decennial Average. Decennial Average. 

1822-81 ............ 15°3 13°2 86 
£02 ee 172, 10°3 59 
ik S35 en 17°9 10°6 59 
FORO L Seccccccks: 18°2 10°4 57 
/ 5 7d rae a239 ikiorg 57 

Ly  er 29°4 17°0 5} 

ee ee 34°0 22°0 64 
«OS aie Talo 14°0 70 





The large proportion of acquittals in cases of murder doubtless 
arises from an unwillingness to convict, owing to the severity 
and irreparable character of the punishment of death. That this 
element enters largely in the result of the trial, is confirmed from 
the apparent ease with which the plea of insanity is admitted. 
Dr. Guy’s admirable paper on “Insanity and Crime, and on the 
‘“ Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,’”’ read before the Society in 
1869, showed that the acquittals on the ground of insanity are, asa 
rule proportionally more numerous as the crimes are more serious. 
And he added, that pleas are admitted or allowed in cases where 
the punishment of death follows conviction, which would not be 
received where any other punishment could be awarded; and that 
the great chance of escaping the dire punishment of death is likely 
to have the effect of rendering the criminal more careless and 
daring. The evidence of judges on the difficulty of obtaining a 
conviction in consequence of such punishment is very pointed. 
Lord Cranworth, Baron Bramwell, Mr. Justice Denman, all said 
substantially that capital punishment leads to the acquittal of many 
men who would otherwise most certainly be convicted. 

The penalty of death is, I fear, of little use as inspiring 
a dread of death, for how many are there who are careless 
of life, nay, too anxious to put an end to a life of misery and 
wretchedness ? What does the large number of suicides* testify but 


* The number of suicides averaged as follows :— 





Per 1,000,000. 





UNS 1 Na lao 0 1,309 66 
(ia ndnabee 1,352 64 
cy iY 4 LS Rees 1,489 67 
ABO rssh sich 1,555 65 

1857-76 oo. 1,426 65 

Uo yt it alae ale ahy Sais 1,636 66 
yf Gg DRAPORe A Rt 1,709 67 
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a greater dread of life than of death? The punishment of death 
has no longer the glare and the spectacle of the public gallows, 
since executions are carried out within the precincts of a jail.* 
Nevertheless, so long as the punishment exists, so long does it tend 
to diminish the sacredness of human life, which it is the duty of 
the legislature to inspire. The punishment of death, said Beccaria, 
is a war waged by the nation against the citizen, on the plea that 
the death of the criminal is necessary and useful to society. But, 
he adds, it is not necessary when society can easily deprive him of 
his freedom, and it is not useful, since it does not, as a fact, serve 
as a deterrent of crime. 

The progress of public opinion on the question of capital punish- 
ment is remarkable. In 1823 capital punishment was repealed for 
cattle, horse, and sheep stealing, and larceny to the value of 5/. in 
dwelling houses, and for forgery, except of wills and powers of 
attorney to transfer government stock; in 1833, for housebreaking ; 
in 1834, for returning from transportation; in 1835, for sacrilege 
and letter stealing; in 1837, for forgery in all cases, attempts to 
murder, sacrilege, burglary, stealing in dwelling-houses, robbery, 
piracy, and arson; in 1841, for rape, riot, and embezzlement; and 
now capital punishment is inflicted only in case of murder. 

Not only capital punishment is but seldom awarded, and still 
less often put in execution, but transportation is a thing of the 
past, and even penal servitude and imprisonment are awarded for 
shorter periods. Of the total number convicted, 14 per cent. were 
committed to penal servitude, and 86 per cent. to imprisonment. 
Of those committed to penal servitude, the majority were for six to 
fifteen years, penal servitude for life being awarded in only 0°60 per 
cent.; whilst of those committed to imprisonment, only 10 per 
cent. were for above one to three years, and the remainder for one 
year to one month and under, to the reformatory school, or for 
whipping. 

The statistics of punishments in relation to the different crimes 
and offences committed, would, I fear, exhibit not a few strange 
anomalies. Daily do we observe striking illustrations of the 
inequality of punishments; trifling offences, often by women or 
children, being punished with great severity, and again, the 
lightest’. punishment being often awarded for offences of the 
gravest character. Doubtless the circumstances relating to the 
antecedents of the offenders must be taken into consideration, 
but too great a latitude is evidently left with the judges. Again, I 
say, the scale of punishment should be such as will commend itself 


* The Capital Punishment Amendment Act, 1868, provided for the carrying 
out of capital punishment within the walls of the prison in which the offender is 
confined at the time of execution. 
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to the moral sense of the nation, if we wish it to exercise a whole- 
some influence on the community. 
XV ITI.—Commitment to Prisons. 


The total number of commitments to prisons in England and 
Wales during the period in question was as follows :— 


















































Average Number Proportion per 1,000 
Years. Population. of of 
Commitments. Population. 

1857-611 ............ 19,687,000 128,767 6°54 
62-66 ........ 2,0,830,000 139,941 GP a2 
G7 Tic. 22,174,000 161,369 9°29 
bal A Te 23,652,000 167,354 4°07 
21,586,000 149,365 6°90 

oy a 24,547,000 187,412 7°69 
‘hc Aeeaetinmataes 24,854,000 186,060 7°48 











Who are these? How many of these were committed before ? 
What were their ages, and sex, birthplace, degree of instruction, 
and previous occupation? Correct information on the antecedents 
and the particulars of the criminal population cannot be got before 
conviction and imprisonment. It is only when all inducement to 
secrecy ceases to exist, that the truth can be fathomed. Would, 
indeed, that the whole truth could even then be ascertained ! 


XIX .—Recommitials. 


If it be a sad experience that a large proportion of our com- 
mittals are new men first brought under the power of justice, it is 
still more equally grieving and disappointing that an increasing 
proportion consists of recommittals. The proportion of first com- 
mittals was as follows:— _ 
































First Commitment. Recommittals. 

Per cnt. Per ent. 

165761 2). | 69°51 30°49 
oN 6 a eee ean aes 68°46 31°54 
LS errs 65°46 34°54 
Bese ae 61°96 38°04. 
PB OT ALG cpcievcckiecne 66°34 33°65 
1) Ve eae 60°84 39°16 
ict (Ae) Sener 6o"00> 40°00 





Of the recommittals, during the twenty years 1857-76, the pro- 
portions were as follows :— 
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1857-66. 1874: 1878. 
Per cece MTN erent Rs 
RPOG Bee Pa ws cescesencosty saute 40 34°8 . 35°5 
MEW ACG eres AS. vavecces sos eeeeeiee 18 16°2 16°1 
EA MARI CE, 29.55 ics sancdeoozgepe- bs 644 18 9°9 9°8 
POUT HLINGS wits seiemceearee 7 74 7:0 
Hive times. ......cc.sseesseoes 5 5°1 5:0 
Seven times, and : ‘ 
above 5 ay ey, Ss 6 he 6°8 
Ten times and above 7 5 6°0 6°3 
Above 10 times ............ 9 13°4 13°5 
100 . 100°O 100°0 





The increase in the number of recommittals manifestly shows 
how difficult it is to eradicate crime when the fatal root has once 
been planted. The recommendations of the royal commissioners on 
the working of the penal servitude acts, regarding an improved 
system of classification of convicts and other subjects, are worthy 
of the most earnest attention. It is indeed much to be feared that 
as 1t 1s the prison is less a place for the reformation, than for the 
contamination of character. The increase of recommittals from 
seven times and upwards, especially of women, is very disappointing. 

In 1869, somewhat on the example of continental countries, a 
system of police inspection was established upon habitual criminals. 
The Habitual Criminals Act gave power to the police to apprehend 
holders of licences on suspicion, provided for the registration of 
criminals, and rendered any person twice guilty of felony, and not 
punished with penal servitude, subject to the supervision of the 
police, it may be for seven years. Have the results fulfilled the 
expectations entertained of the Act? The proportion of recom- 
mittals has increased, not decreased, since the passing of the Act 


(32 and 33 Vict., cap. 99). 


XX.—Age of Prisoners. 
The ages of those committed exhibited the following propor- 
tions :— 











1857-66. 1877. 1878. 
Underjl2 years (.atcs ee 0°6 om. 
12 and under 16............ 5°65 3°7 3°5 
16 me 7h ESET: 19°60 16°0 15°8 
21 ie BO. cas 5 senses 32°15 32°4 32°9 
30 ¥ ADs Bel) 20°40 © 22:8 oRan 
40 os Bie a: eee 13°3 13°? 
50 Py GO reds: 5°63 7°4 7°3 
BDOVO GO sss casbicschcaagnessilee 3°00 3°6 3°6 
Not ascertained ............ 0°30 0-2 0°2, 

100°00 100°0 100°0 
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There is happily a considerable diminution in the number of 
prisoners under 12 years of age, and also from 12 to 16: but this is 


greatly owing to the number detained in reformatory and industrial 
schools.* 

The criminal age is thus pre-eminently 16 to 50, or still more, 
21 to 40. Comparing the proportional ages of the population with 
the proportional ages of criminals, the relative liability to crime is 
apparent. 





Population in 1871. Criminals, 1878. 

CEE ee 13°52 Under T20) a2 J. o°4 

5 and under 16........ 22°58 12 and under 16 ..... ays 
15 5 BOE Re: 9°59 16 s 21 as 15°8 
20 a5 BO vecseens 16°66 21 5 BO - eye 32°9 
30 oe AO........ 12°80 30 pie AO .... 2275 
40 Py OO, .2:.. 10°05 40 { a gl ie 13°8 
50 m 60.21... 430 50 n 60 .... 4%3 
60 and upwards ........ 4°48 60 and upwards 3°6 





XXI.—Hducation of Prisoners. 


It is interesting to find the remarkable diminution of children 
in our prisons, the fruit, to a large extent, of the educational 
measures of recent years. 

The state of education among prisoners was as follows :— 






































Neither Read or Read and Write Superior 
Read or Write. | Write Imperfectly. Well. Instruction. 
1857-61 .... 35°O 59°1 4°6 0°30 
"62-66. .... 35°0 60-0 37 0-20 
"67-71. .... 34°6 61°4 30 0°16 
12-76. .... 3372 62:4 3°8 0°15 
1857-76 .... sea tk | 60-0 37 002 
1 2 az 62°9 ar 0-01 
hs am 24°0 63°4: arg 0°01 





The proportion who could neither read nor write has decreased, 
and the proportion who could do so only imperfectly has almost 
proportionately increased. The bulk of crime is committed by the 
uneducated. 


* By the 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 86, and subsequent Acts, it became lawful for 
any court before whom any person under the age of 16 shall be convicted and 
sentenced to receive any punishment to the extent of fourteen days’ imprisonment 
at the least, to direct that in addition to such imprisonment, such person may be 
sent to a reformatory school. But if the reformatory school is intended to save the 
child from the contamination of the prison, why send him there in the first 
instance P Nothing but the most pernicious consequences on the character of the 
child can arise from an early contact with prisons and prisoners. 
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XXII.—Nationality of Prisoners. 


The nationality of prisoners may be deduced from the following 
proportions of their birthplace :— 























English. Welsh. Scotch. Trish. Colonies. Foreign. 

Per cut. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1857-61 .... 78°2 2°5 I°9 14:2 0°4. 15 
’62-66 .... 78°0 27 I°9 148 0"4. 1:3 
67-71 .... 78°5 2°7 2°6 141 0'74 1°3 
72-76 .... 977°8 2°7 23 14°5 O'4 14 
’57-76 .... 78°1 2°6 2°0 14:4 04 1:3 
Vee Same 79°0 3°1. 2"4. 13°5 0°4 13 
bey Sod: 79°3 31 23 131 O"4 1°3 





Compare the number of prisoners of different nationalities with 
the total number born in other countries and residing in Hngland 
and Wales, and we have the relative proportion of contribuents to 
the criminal classes as follows :— 








Population, 1871. Criminals, 1878. 
England and Wales .... 82°4 79°3 
CO ULAILG ss thus nccocteecestentes. 0'9 2°3 
Leland Gio dip eicnens 25 13°71 
A POLOMICS Sesicastsa<sstaxoeh ceaste 0°3 0'4 
Foreign countries ........ 0°6 13 


It will be seen that a much greater preponderance of offenders 
is to be found among those born out of England and Wales than 
among those born in England and Wales, but the proportion of 
adults among the former is greater than among the latter. 


XXITI.—Conclusions. 


The progress of crime in England and Wales, both absolutely 
and in relation to population, during the twenty years from 1857 
to 1876, and for the last two years 1877 and 1878, exhibits many 
evidences of improvement. 

Itis gratifying to note that treason does not exist in England, that 
the blackest crimes are diminishing, and that the aspect of society 
is, on the whole, brighter now than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Disobedience to law, regardlessness of public order and decorum, 
immoderate desires of property, exist indeed largely, but there is 
more respect for the person and for the administration of justice. 
The desiderata in the English character are more sobriety of deport- 
ment, more seriousness of conduct, more thrift of resources, and 
above all, a greater sense of personal responsibility. 


- 
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TaBLe A.—Quinquennial Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial. 


























Counties. 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71.| 1872-76. |1857-76.| 1877.) 1878. 
Medtord. ............. 89 104 165 54 go 64 63 
oe en 160 170 155 116 149 120:}) ahr 
EE Wi ercs..05.0--5 128 110 142 lil 129 101 87 
Cambridge ......... 126 131 136 100 122, 96 69 
Chester ................ 658 650 597 504: 602 489] 482 
Cornwall ............ 182 192 157 103 158 96 92 
Cumberland ........ 83 96 98 90 gt 99). 114 
pe 218 234 26% 190 223 178} 189 
BPEVIET Sesssese.ss0ee. 468 396 363 240 366 176| 170 
BPOTHO ................ 138 122 127 29 125 87 76 
raEneM. ............ 261 298 507 357 308 | 423) 343 
Ries becSecs see 301 293 2.96 222 27% 210] 254 
Gloucester............ 503 461 424 373 439 423| 432 
Hereford. ............ IOI 1380 118 95 IIO 112 127 
Hortiord ............ 138 142 135 96 127 86 96 
Huntingdon ........ 36 35 43 24: 34 27 20 
Be. .cs..5..., 750 733 612 450 635 517] 440 
Lancaster ............ 3,119 3,265 25769 2,688 2,960 | 3,228] 3,147 
Leicester ............ 182, 163 ey | 147 165 169] 196 
BICOL .....0.004000+- 329 352 320 228 307 239| 279 
Middlesex............ 2,446 3,288 3,240 2,525 2,874. | 2,683] 2,917 
Monmouth ........ 195 195 216 161 191 13% i eae 
Norfolk ...scessssss0 341 361 298 216 303 | 219] 226 
Northampton ....| 156 206 18g 158 176 194} 215 
Northumberland 151 150 175 183 164 106} 157 
Nottingham ........ 2.20 238 (54 159 192 176. Maes 
Noh See 118 167 139 81 126 78 82, 
ETILIATICL..........0...-- 12 10 11 9 10 11 17 
a 192 232 204 146 192 145| 192 
Somerset. ............ 352 391 331 248 330 242) 264 
Southampton ....) 502 522 456 385 465 352| 371 
Praftord ............ 605 665 622 437 582, 402| 529 
ol) 223 215 219 127 194 149 171 
i) 922, 812 922 818 817 847| 916 
BIO) seoic7.63.3.5.-. 307 354 330 241 307 248) 241 
Warwick ............ 619 673 584 510 595 506| 524 
Westmoreland .... 23 25 23 22 py? 25 18 
ee 148 167 139 113 141 64) 129 
Worcester............ 366 353 298 237 312 270), 273 
a 1,432 1,831 1,768 1,449 1,620 | 1,406] 1,496 
Anglesey ............ 19 27 18 14 19 16 nL 
a 34 47 Ee) 38 38 45 34 
Cardigan ............ 14 26 29 16 21 15 9 
Carmarthen ........ 29 33 28 28 28 31 23 
Carnarvon _........ 39 27 bee 25 30 18 23 
Benbigh. - .,.......... 49 62 39 29 44 25 38 
MEIN Svc asinodsssasese. 31 39 49 28 36 41 30 
Glamorgan ........ 374 345 392 362 367 338| 263 
Merioneth............ II 32 ay 13 20 16 II 
Montgomery _.... 58 91 75 36 64 34 37 
Pembroke ........... 45 43 40 21 37 32 22 
Radnor ................ 18 24, 18 8 16 10 10 


Hngiand and) 14.825 |19,758 | 18,445 |15,186 | 17,790 |15,890|16,372 


a A A I SS TS ES SSS SS 
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TasLze B.—Quinquennial Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial 
per 1,000 of the Population in 1851, 1861, 1871, 1877, and 1878. 


Counties. 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76. | 1857-76. | 1877. | 1878. 
Wearord:.: os. 0°72 0°76 0°84 0°37 0°64 0°40 | 0°39 
GEES occ cpoxs soe REY 9°94 0°96 0°86 0°59 0°83 0°53 | 0°45 
IB GOES | Leese: 0°78 0°83 0°84 0°63 0°77 0°63 | O54 
Cambridge _........ 0°68 0°74 o'77 0°53 0°68 0-48 | 0°34 
Chester ................ 1°44 1:28 1°18 0°89 1°20 0°83 | o-81 
Cornwall’ \......:00:: O'51 0°52 0°42 0°27 0°43 0°27 | 0°26 
Cumberland ........ 0°42 0°46 0°48 0°41 O45 0°43 | o49 
ESD Y bo coat: 0°73 0°69 O74 0°49 0°66 O51 | O54 
DEVON) Ac. -ssoKe: 0°83 0°67 0°62 0°40 0.63 0°28 | 0°27 
Dorset sel...2....0000: 0°75 0°64 0°67 0°50 0°64 0°45 | 0°39 
WOrhams io ....cee 0°67 0°58 0°62 0°52 0°59 0°50 | o'40 
PE ap be hela 0°82, 0°72 0°73 0°47 0°68 0°43 | 0751 
Gloucester............ I'1o 0°94 0°87 0°69 0°90 0°81 | 0°82 
Hereford ............ 0°88 1:04 0°95 0°76 0°90 0°91 | 1°04 
Hertford. ............ 0°82 0°82 0°78 0°49 0°73 0-41 | 0°46 
Huntingdon ........ 0°56 0°55 0°67 0:37 0°54 | O47 | 0°35 
eo Bek Ranobee a Ee 12% 0:99 0°83 0°53 0°89 054 | o45 
Lancaster ............ 1°54 1:34 I°l4 0°95 1°24 1:03} 0°99 
Leicester ............ 0°79 0°68 0°72 0°54 0°68 0°57 | 0°65 
DR COIN fice sons soko 0°80 0°85 O77 0°52 0°73 0°53 | 0°62 
Middlesex ...........: I°30 1:49 1°46 0:99 ret 0-97 | 1°04 
Monmouth ........ 1°24 ele 1°28 0°83 1°10 0°58 | o51 
ONGETOLK 4 naevees cco 0°77 0°82 0°68 0°49 0°69 0°50 | 0752 
Northampton .. 0°73 0:90 0°82 0°64 o9y | OTD aes 
Northumberland | o'50 0:43 O's1 0°47 0°48 0°39 | 0°37 
Nottingham ..........  o°81 0°81 0°52 0°49 0°66 0°46 | 0°55 
COROT rece as 0°69 0:97 o'81 0°45 0°73 0°42 | 044 
Rutland © ............ 0°53 0°46 0°49 0°42 O'47 0°47 | 0°73 
Sa1OP wk Vienne 0°83 0:96 0°84 0:59 o'81 0°53 | o'70 
Somerset. ............ 0°79 0°87 O74 0°53 0°73 0°48 | 0°53 
Southampton Lik 1:08 0°94 0°70 0°99 0°62 | 0°64 
Biaiford ee. 0°99 0°89 0°83 0°50 0°80 0°42 | 054 
RETO Roe shox n nde? 0°66 0°64 0°64 0°36 0°57 0°42 | o51 
BUNKey (Pee riaceke. 1°06 0:97 Ile 0°84 0°99 | 0°65 | 0°69 
Nuaex! Load. o'91 0:97 o'91 0°57 0°84 | O54 | ovs1 
Warwick ............ 1°30 1:19 1°04 0°80 108 | O74 | 0°76 
Westmoreland ....|. o'40 0-41 0°37 0°33 0°38 0°36 | 0°28 
Sc eae a SA Ae 0°58 0°67 0°55 0°43 0°56 | 025 | o'51 
Worcester ............ 1°32 1:14 0°97 0°70 1°03 0°73 | 0°73 
ECS dgusescs eos apse 0°79 0°90 0°87 0°59 0°79 O51 | 054 
Anglesey we 0°33 0°48 0°33 0:27 0°36 0°31 | o'21 
BECON §....yoc0.-00 0°56 0°76 0°59 0°63 0°64 | 0°75 | 0°56 
Cardigan °.......0-, 0°09 0°36 O'41 0°21 0°29 0°20 | ov12 
Carmarthen ........ 0°26 0°29 O24 0°23 0°26 0°26 | 019 
Carnarvon............ 0°44 0°28 0°32 0°23 0°32 O17 | ose 
Denbigh %....,.4. 0°52 0°62 0°39 0:27 0°45 0°24 | 0°36 
qs A Ee Soh RAE 0°45 0°55 0°69 0°37 0°52 0°53 | 0°39 
Glamorgan ........ 1°63 1:08 1°22 091 1°21 0°85 | 0°66 
Merioneth............. 0°28 0°82 0°68 0°27 0°29 «6| 0°34 | 0°23 
Montgomery......... 0°86 1°35 L'1l 0°53 0°96 0°50 | 0°54 
Pembroke ............. 0°48 0°44 0°42 0°23 0°39 0°34 | 0°23 
IREANOP 08.6 sos. 600 o'70 0°95 0°72, 0°33 0°63 0°44 | 0°44 


——_ | | | | EES | Se 


England and 
Wales © .....:01 
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TABLE C.—Quinguenmal Average Number of Persons Proceeded against 
Summarily before Justices. 





























Counties. 1857-61. | 1862-66. |1867-71.|1872-76.|1857-76.| 1877. | 1878. 
Medtord................ 1,186 1,485") 1,863 | 1,623 (° "1,611" 1,989) 2.736 
Se 2,414 2,597 2,728! 2,626] 2,591] 2,648 3,254 
GL re 1,990 2,108 | 2,761] 2,251} 25284)" 2,100" 2,224 
Cambridge ........ 2,049 2,200 2,663 f°) 2,290 UO eZ Low | a. 03 0 
Ghester ................ 10,071 | 12,546 | 13,488] 16,215] 13,080] 17,170] 18,387 
Cornwall ........ ... 3,199 4,228 | 3,819] 38,076] 3,580] 3,110] 2,898 
Cumberland ........ 2,917 3,218 | 3,680] 5,229] 3,760] 6,078] 6,491 
BPGEDY | opcens.seses0s. 4,420 5,577 | 6,805] 9.909] 6,676] 11,911] 11,544 
VOU) ...20.s5000005- 8,710 7,121 | 7,779) 7,499|- 7,027] 8,261) 8,885 
TVOLBEL) ...1....00000.. 1,280 2,887° | 3,138| 2,697| 2,500] 2,810) ‘3,224 
MPPTIAIN,  o...cces0ees 13,478 | 18,511 | 23,698] 40,898 | 24,021 | 87,669} 35,370 
oo ee 2,582 2; {DSt | 3,340 13,358 |) 2,067 1° 3,497, |e aa 
Gloucester............ 7,182 8,967 | 10,283 | 11,746] 9,544} 12,029) 13,705 
Hereford ............ 25341 2,445 2,829] 2,604] 2,554| 2,828 2,824 
MPeTtLOTd ............ 1,989 2,518 3,020] 2,467] 2,498| 2,495 2,623 
Huntingdon ........ 690 726 849 572 459 529 849 
BT eee ccsescsseeeee 5,049 6,742 | 7,327] 7,456] 6,642] 8,500] 9,789 
Lancaster ............ 81,366 | 86,647 {114,343 [138,830 |105,296 142,472 | 144,604 
Leicester ............ Beat 3,365 3,927| 5,428] 3,960] 6,953 4,359 
OOM. ;........2004.. 8.433 7,093 | 8,182) 8,780] 7,371 | 10,379) 11,793 
Metropolis _........ 93,723 | 95,273 |102,319 |111,281 |100,648 [125,857 | 127,194 
Monmouth ........ 4,837 4,568 | 5,336| 6,152] 4,898] 6,143] 7,066 
BVOrEolk ................ 3,843 4,433 | 4,725] 4,832] 4,458} 5,465] 5,896 
Northampton ....| 2,642 2,862 | 3,195| 3,503] 3,050] 4,281] 4,579 
Northumberland 4,930 8,916 | 10,350] 17,155} 8,830] 17,616] 16,634 
Nottingham ........ 4,485 4,844 | 5,202] 8,255] 5,696| 8,683] 9,712 
ae 1,748 2,100 | 2,561] 2,266] 2,168] 2,550] 2,857 
MeUtIANC................ 194 206 219 401 255 4.22 443 
a 5,077 5,853 | 5,903| 5,550} 5,595] 6,221] 5,967 
Somerset ............ 6,257 6,551 6,998] 6,983] 6,697| 7,484] 8,393 
Southampton ....) 5,971 7,816" | 28,141 | 18,282 | °7,560| 9,129 |" toaze 
Peatford................. 19,345 | 21,497 | 22,885 | 31,3817 | 23,761 | 29.168| 30,168 
MMIEOTE, ccsee...s02ee0ee 4,133 3,203 | -3,346|'°3,898| 32,70] 3,752) 3,716 
REMY) ............- 1,612 1,695 BiSOy Ver anoda |. 2,004) "2:598'P 2,800 
BMSseX ..........0...-. 2,908 3,655 | 4,484] 4,809) 3,838] 5,121) 5,714 
Warwick ............. 8,064 | 12,463 | 15,290] 19,7382 | 13,887 | 22,163} 22,705 
Westmoreland .... 623 849 | 1,018} 1,069 go2} 1,128] 1,016 
ase. ....50...... 25345 2,452 | 2,458] 2,895| 2,544] 38,201] 3,451 
Worcester _........ 45553 5,197 | 5,699] 6,727| 5,543] 8,390] 8,468 
ee 30,665 | 42,563 | 46,737| 67,165} 46,782) 73,405| 74,609 
Anglesey ............ 433 409 454 491 446 895 1,164 
Brecon. ..............+. 1,218 1,479 |. 1,548 |, 1,601] 1,461| 1,794) 1,568 
Cardigan ............ 396 565 752, 963 669} 1,829] 1,307 
Carmarthen ........ 1,566 1,575 | 1,846] 1,807| 1,698] 2,480| 2,896 
Carnarvon ........ 870 1,410 1,572] 1,710] 1,290] 2,435 2,563 
Menbigh, «;......,.... 1,345 1,312 |. 1,246] 1,450] 1,050] 1,642] 2,010 
MG lssts,,cps-- 1,003 1,328 1,423 |: 1,830| .1t,395) 1,801 1,729 
Glamorgan ........ 4,497 7,999 | 10,023{ 14,261] 9,944] 14,872] 13,923 
-Merioneth _........ 277 488 535 461 440 564 606 
Montgomery........ 1,123 1,147 | 1,188] 1,281] 1,184] 1,387 1,300 
Pembroke ............ 935 1,229° |; 4,236 |.41,066| 1,108|. 1,096), . 1,679 
Radnor ................ 309 434 485 419 411 537 506 

















eels ane’ | | 389,142 | 452,493 [510,175 616,731 |496,136 |653,053 | 676,773 
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TaBLE D.— Quinquennial Average Number of Persons Proceeded against 
Summarily before Justices, per 1,000 of the Population, 1851, 1861, 
1871, 1877, and 1878. 





Counties. 1857-61. | 1862-66. | 1867-71. | 1872-76. | 1857-76.| 1877. | 1878. 





—_-——_—_— 





BOCLOIC: toy .0b cesaze 9°55 10°62 eG 11°12 111g | 12°50 | 13°35 


nied: Be pee ROA 14°61 14°75 15°50 13°39 14°53 | 11°03 | 13°44 
MB UGKS | 0h Ryaveehies ont 12°13 12°54 16°48 12°78 | 13°47 |13°18 jaasse 
Cambridge _........ 11'07 12°50 14°78 12°31 | 12°55 | 10°73 | 10°65 
heater 5d. ess cin-n ss 22°08 2484 26°69 28°99 | 25°79 | 29°40 | 31°05 
Cornwall. ............ 9°03 11°45 10°34 8:49 9°80 8°78 | 8°20 
Cumberland ........ 14°95 15°74 17°94 | 23°76 | 18:07 | 26°42 | 27°97 
DORDY  sbpienqes-s 14°93 16°44 20°36 26°00 19°66 | 34°52 | 33°04 
Devon Ghacaas-: 10°81 12°19 13°32 748 | 13°28 | 13°41 | 14°38 
DOreeb) ..4-sasxsarrsse 6°95 15°42 16°60 13°76 | 13:22 | 14°55 | 16°56 
arham | Gc.c.--: 34932 36°37 46°55 58°96 | 44°15 | 46°47 | 41°27 
Pisses lh bctcades yO 6°80 8°16 7:19 7333 722.) 9°56 
Gloucester ........ Tax 18°45 BTL 21:99. |.19°39 | 23°15 | 2615 
Hereford ............. 20°36 19°71 22°81 20°83 | 21°10 | 23°18 | 23714 
Hertiord) #.4.....% 11°91 14°55 17°45 127 13°74 | 121d das 
Huntingdon ........ 10°78 11°34 13°26 9:00 | 11°08 9°28 | 14°91 
Renter acsen 8°26 9:18 9°98 8°79 9°08 9-01 { 10;22 
Lancaster ............ 40°16 35°66 47°67 49°24 | 43°40 | 45°70 | 45°73 
Leicester ............ 13°56 14:19 16°56 2017 | 1616 | 23°41 | 24°53 
Lincoln Masseuse. T3324 Pal/pal 19 85 2013 | 17°63 | 28°42 | 21°59 
Metropolis _........ 41°54 33°96 36°48 34°01 |. 37°03 | 45°45 | 45°38 
Monmouth ......... 22°48 26°10 30°48 31°54 27°98 | 26°19 | 29/26 
INGrEOIE tis. j5.0: 8°69 10:19 10°86 11°00 | 10°18 | 12°65 | 13°61 
Northampton ....| 12°46 12°29 I4'O1 14°35 | 13°31 | 16°33 | 17°54 
Northumberland | 25°67 25°93 30°17 44°32 | 40°28 | 42°34 | 39°50 
Nottingham ........ 16°60 | 16°47 17°69 25°79 |. 19°34 | 23°35 256 
RFORP ar tee Rasen. 10°28 12°28 14°98 12°84. | 12°53 | 13°95 4 teas 
Rutland ...Aac.. 8°04 9°31 9°95 18°23 | 11°59 | 18°34 | 19°26 
Nal De®. paseo dsheet 22°19 24°28 24°49 22°37 01. 23°52 | 22°05.) 22 
Somerset .... ....... 14°09 14°72 15°42, 15°08 | 14°88 |15°11 | 16°80 
Southampton ....| 14°89 16°21 16°95 15°22 | 1591 |1612 | 18°23 
Stattorde.) acon cnc 31°76 28°77 30°63 36°58 |. 31°92 | 80°63 | 3126 
BONOIK pitsceaseves: 9°29 9°50 9°92 9°76 9°61 |10°56 | 10°45 
DUITCY 4 hopes. .isds 2°36 2°04 3°01 2°02 2°28 2°01 | 2°19 
SUGBOT | Lt amosscwdes 8°64 10:04 L233 10°33 got | 11°18: aga 
Warwick ............ 16°97 22°17 27°20 31°12. | .22°03 |32°68.| 3333 
Westmoreland ....| 11°60 13°91 16°68 16°44 | 15°00 | 16°58 | 14.95 
VALS 28 iteaso.-ye-: ees 9°84 9°87 11°26 | 10°02 | 12°84 | 13°75 
Worcester .......0.+. 16°43 16°92 18°56 19°90 |- 18:05 | 22°98 | 22°88 
YORE (ence sure 17°08 | 20°93 22°98 | 27°57 | 22°40 | 26°82 | 26°06 
Anglesey ............ 4°59 7°43 8°25 9°62 8°25 | 17°34 | 22°82 
Brecon eens 19°96 23°85 25°29 26°68 | 23°95 | 29°90 | 26°13 
Cardigan ............ 5B RY 7:84 10°44 | 13°19 9°29 | 18°20 | 17°90 
Carmarthen ........ 14°23 14°06 16°48 15°44 | 14°87 | 21°38 | 24°96 
Carnarvon............ 9°87 14°68 16°37 16:13 | 14°49 | 82°97 | 24°17 
Denbigh 0.5... 13°38 12°99 r2°38 13°94 | 13°25 | 15°63 | 19°13 
ue el EL od 14°73 18°68 20°32 | 24:07 | 19°64 | 28°69 | 22°75 
Glamorgan ........ g2° 92 25°15 31°51 36°01 | 31°66 | 37°35 | 34°98 
Merioneth............ 4°10 12°51 13°64 9°80 10°68 | 12°00 | 12°80 
Montgomery......... 16°74 ial 17572 18°83 17°77 | 20°89 | 19°11 
Pembroke ............ 9°94 12°80 12°86 11°58 -| 11°87— |-11°91 | 18°23 
Radnor i).480)....0 12°39 17°36 19°40 16°76 | 16°44 | 21.48 | 20°24 
ee and 21°96 22°55 25°42, 27°15 24°51 | 26°60 | 27°23 
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TasLE E.—Number of the Principal Summary Jurisdiction Offences, 
1857 to 1878. 





1 2 3 aah pe 6 6 y) 


Year. Licensed | Stealing. 


Malicious Ways 


Assaults. | Drunkenness. Offences.* | ¥ 2grancy-t Acts.t 


Victuallers. | Larceny. 









































1857 ....| 76,029 75,859 11,320 38,560 | 15,293 | 32,008 | 17,382 
58 ....| 83,086 85,472 13,087 40,226 | 16,709 | 82,700 | 21,603 
5D ....| 84,033 89,903 12,744. 37,339 | 15,506 | 25,757 | 19,034 
abe.) 477,290 88,361 11,602 36,855 | 14,327 | 28,718 | 20,561 
61 ....| 76,681 82,196 10,827 43,192 | 15,970 | 26,331 | 19,900 
Mei! 795374 94,908 11,625 46,894 | 17,015 | 82,570 | 20,332 
Gs...) 86,723 94,745 BEGES 45,785 | 18,724 | 27,373 | 20,333 
64... 93,374 | 100,067 12,209 43,817 | 19,704 | 29,658 | 22,513 
"65 ..... 98,776 | 105,310 11,859 44,908 20,804 | 28,924 | 26,889 

i 
| 
| 
| 
| 








66 ....1 93,318 | 104,368 12,910 44,418 | 20,393 | 27,195 | 31,906 
foie 90,158} 100,357.- | 12,3713 46,344 | 19,894 | 31,415 | 31,384 
68... 92,974 | 111,465 12,550 48,649 | 21,488 | 35,365 | 26,508 
69 ..... 94,520 | 122,310 13,755 47,713 | 22,789 | 48,024 | 28,719 
"70 .....| 90,431 | 181,870 11,671 44,757 | 22,748 | 41,710 | 29,837 
Pls.) 93,271 |- 142,343 11,604 41,882 | 22,182 | 39,532 | 30,408 
"72.....1 96,959 | 151,084 10,469 41,348 | 21,017 | 38,3864 | 29,321 
"73 ....| 95,964 | 182,941 $7,707 43,340 | 21,006 | 37,621 | 22,603 
"74 ....) 101,602 | 185,730 12,967 43,053 | 25,252 | 39,642 | 25,925 
feast 101,651 | 203,989 14,529 38,941 | 23,181 | 37,543 | 28,952 
"76 ....| 100,422 | 205,567 15,908 39,482 | 23,103 | 38,510 | 30,346 
"77 ....| 94,865 | 200,184 15,906 41,645 | 23,242 | 41,894 | 30,858 
78 ..... 91,167 | 194,549 14,806 43,651 | 23,532 | 45,622 | 31,122 








8 9 10 ll 12 


om Local Acts.§ | Police Acts. Breaches of «jy Hlementary)| Game Laws. Total. 


the Peace. Education. 



































aoe...) 21,112 26,913 — oe 5,480 369,233 
58...) 19,676 24,271 —— — 8,929 404,034 
eel) | 22,554 17,678 10,697 — 8,628 392,810 
m..| 25,831 16,764 9,154 — 8,654: 384,918 
be..t 33,350 17,651 8,767 — 8,483 394,717 
fel)? 22,043 18,206 9,234 — 10,101 409,008 
63...) 22,883 16,470 10,620 — 9,638 421,863 
64...) 26,878 17,869 10,654: — 10,117 440,913 
forte 24,784 18,840 10,996 — 10,392 458,914 
66...) 32,173 19,821 11,346 Bs 10,831 481,770 
ed | 27,042 20,825 12,597 -- 11,427 474,665 
68....| 28,844 | 20,560 | 13,831 = 11,398 | 496,752 
foe) | 25,433 25,216 14,157 — 12,291 B17,8 75 

70...) 35,681 20,320 | 16,696 = 12,704 526,869 
71...) 38,333 | 19,645 | 18,050 oe 10,773 | 540,716 
ed | 365431 18,452 19,869 —_— 9,571 559,929 
"73... 39,757 18,111 17,945 6,693 10,870 590,114 
"74.1 44,821 17,836 20,876 15,036 11,955 622,174 
PAO) 44,502 18,915 21,302 21,386 12,398 649,827 
76...) 46,998 | 18,656 | 22,019 | 25,129 | 13,815 | 661,613 
ele ile 18,217 20,749 23,356 13,521 6533053 
ao...) | 47,781 21,092 20,709 40,836 12,583 676,773 


* Destroying fences, walls, fruit and vegetable productions, trees, shrubs, &c. 
t Prostitutes, begging, &c. 

{ Stage and hackney carriage acts, highway acts, railway acts, &c. 

§ Local acts, and borough bye laws, offences against. 
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TaBLE F.—NVumber per Cent. Signing the Marriage Register with Marks ; 
Amount per Head at the Savings Banks; and Proportion per 1,000 
of Pauperism in every County in England. 





1861. | 1871.|1877.| “\cr" | 1861.| 1870,| 1878.| 4v°" 1861. | 1870,| 1878. mes 
IBGCTOVs:..4-cis:ec es. 419] 31°5/26°8 | 33°0 | 26 | 26 | 88 | 30 | 59 | 72 | 41 | 67 
BB arewe. scspeete sss 29°3| 26°4/13°5 | 19°7 | 56 | 61 | 70 | 62 | 68 | 73 | 33 | 58 
SCE itches cse-schry 35°8] 25°9/18'9 | 20°3 | 20 | 27 | 41 | 29 | 65 | 64 | 41 | 51 
Cambridge _........ 32°9] 23°9/19°9 | 25°0 | 29 | 39 | 54] 4o | 84 | 73 | 45 | 6% 
Ciifesteems Wo. crcebes 34-0) 25°1j19°0 | 26°0 | 41 | 43 | 60 | 41 | 32 | 29 | 20 | 27 
Cornwall. }...0.0..2. 36°5| 26°6/20°4 | 27°8 | 40 | 41 | 53 | 44 | 37 | 50 | 39 | 42 
Cumberland ........ 23°4| 21°6/16°6 | 20°5 | 88 | 39 | 46 | 41 | 388 | 39 | 28 | 36 
WE ay cota et ee ea 29°0| 21°8)17°5 | 22°7 | 86 | 39 | 57 | 43 | 20 | 24 | 22 | 22 
DaVOI 2 te tee e 24°6) 16°5|12°1] 17°6 | 62 | 64 | 79 | 68 | 54 | 58 | 42 | wx 
Dorset 5... See 26°38) 19°8|15°1 | 20°6 | 55 | £5 | 58 | 56 | 66 | 71 | 50 | 41 
Dirham. (...cck. 32°5| 29°4/23°2 | 28°3 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 17 | 82 | 36 | 22 | 30 
TU SBOR ous Pecos cases 33°2} 19°3/15°1 | 22°5 | 29 | 31 | 46 | 35 | 64 | 65 | 39 | 56 
Gloucester ......... 24°8/ 17°5|15°0 | 19°71 | 47 | 49 | 66 | 54 | 51 | 52 | 39 | 47 
Tlerer ord. sess... 32°) 23°2)17°2).24:1 | 41) 49 1°71] 63 1 50 | 83 T Sos ay 
RR BELS siecle 35°8| 27°3/22°2 | 28°3 | 22 | 31 | 47 | 33 | 64] 68 | 42 | 58 
Huntingdon ........ 31°9) 22°9}19°9 | 24°9 | 22 | 22 | 40 | 28 | 60 | 51 | 33 | 48 
BORG 8 fav ccbo sa rmee: 23°5] 14°9/12'1] 16°8 | 82 | 39 | 60 | 44 | 36 | 36 | 28 | 33 
Lancaster ............ 39°5] 29°6/23°4 | 30°5 | 33 | 35 | 45 | 38 | 28 | 32 | 19 | 26 
Leicester ..........+. 27°7| 22°6|17°5 | 22°6 | 29 | 34 | 41 | 35 1 52 | 47 | 27 | 42 
MAncoln.).. sence 24°7| 18°0/15°4] 19°3 | 87 | 44 | 58 | 46 | 46 | 50 | 34 | 43 
Middlesex............ 31°56) 11°8) 9-4) 17°5 | 53 | 61 | 90 | 68 | 37 | 51 | 27 | 38 
Monmouth ........ 44°6) 37°4/29°6 | 37°2 | 19 | 24 | 16 | 20 | 53 | 58 | 38 | 49 
INGTEOIR sstecsccsooceas 33°5| 24°8/20°3 | 26°3 | 33 | 38 | 45 | 38 | 72 | 70 | 45 | 62 
Northampton. .... | 27°8) 21°6/16°9 | 20°3 [| 28 | 34 | 44 | 35 | 58 | 63 | 36 | 62 
Northumberland | 23°3) 18°4/15°5 | 19°0 | 51 | 52 | 63 | 55 | 46 | 43 | 26 | 38 
Nottingham ........ 30°1| 26°3/22°1 | 2671 53 | 44 | 25 | 40 
CORTOTO, eet cbeks sane 28°9| 17°4|14°1 | 20°3 66 | 68 | 41 | 58 
AeUbland bss see 22°2) 13°5/19°4 | 19°3 53 | 61 | 33 | 49 
SEY yt REARS ara Br 37°1| 27°6/20°0 | 282 4l | 40 | 21 } 30 
Pomerset ..f2).scus, 30°0) 21°8/16°9 | 22°9 64 | 72 | 48 | 61 
Southampton ....} 21°0| 15°0/10°0| 15°0 58 | 58 | 39 | 51 
SbaHONG. scaeessaee 41°5| 39°7|28°6 | 36°6 32 | 38 | 30 | 33 
STEN OU sactunctedsoteed 35°0| 25°2/20°9 | 27°0 72 | 70 | 89 | 60 
ee ey a5 gi Ae 20°4| 11°7) 9°2 | 13°7 47 | st | 26 | 41 
LINGER Oat Weve sce 20°4) 13°7|11°0 | 15°3 59 | 60 | 87 | 52 
Warwick. ............ 28°6| 26°4/21°4 | 25°4 39 |. 35°) 26 Lag 
Westmoreland .... | 17°4) 11°71] 7°5 | 12°0 38 | 32.| 20} 36 
BWV SES eestor: 29°4) 19°7|15°4 | 21°5 74) 77 | 50 | 61 
Worcester .......... 29°2| 2.5°8/21°0 | 25°3 38 | 41 | 26 | 35 
ge) seheeel sane Mm 26'0| 21°3|18°7 | 22°0 28 | 30 | 23 | 27 
South Wales........ 45°2] 38°1/29°6 | 37°6 52 | 57 | 42 | 50 
Noptig ha jeinectss 34°97 72 | 62 | 46 | 60 


Ignorance. 


Number Signing with 


Mark. 
Per Cent. of Marriages. 











ae 33°9|26°0 








Saving Habits. 


Shillings per Head at 
the Savings Banks. 










































Pauperism. 


—_, 


per 
1,000 of Population. 


Number of Paupers 
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TABLE 


G. 





1857 .... 
D8 .... 
ea. 
(50... 
FOL... 
62... 
63 .... 
64... 
65 .... 
“OG... 
(G7. .::. 
G5... 
BOO bc. 
iO... 
PMG... 
Aiea... 
Ss. 
2 
Oe 
bE Dr. 
eae. 
The 


Of Persons Committed for 
Summary Jurisdiction Offences. 




















Sex. 


Of Persons Committed for Trial. 




















Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
291,630 78,203 369,233 15,970 4,299 20,269 
319,834 84,200 404,034 13,865 3,990 17,855 
310,690 82,120 392,810 12,782 3,892 16,674 
306,507 79,411 384,918 12,168 3,831 16,999 
315,256 79,461 | 394,717 14,349 3,977 18,326 
325,884 83,124 409,008 15,896 4,105 2,0,001 
336,845 85,018 421,863 16,461 4,357 20,818 
352,809 88,104: 44.0,913 15,398 4,108 19,506 
370,460 88,454: 458,914 15,411 4,203 19,614 
393,181 88,589 431,770 14,880 3,969 18,849 
384,369 90,296 474,665 15,208 3,763 18,971 
395,608 95,144 490,752 16,197 3,894 20,091 
417,752 100,123 517,875 15,722 3,596 19,318 
427,546 99,323 526,869 14,010 3,568 17,578 
435,586 105,130 540,716 12,640 3,629 16,269 
448,138 111,791 5593929 11,467 3,334 14,801 
4725385 117,729 590,114 11,490 3,403 14,893 
500,681 121,498 622,174 11,912 3,283 15,195 
524,565 125,262 649,327 11,662 3,052 14,714, 
5345773 126,840 661,613 12,901 3,367 16,078 
528,015 125,038 653,053 12,536 3,354 15,890 
548,418 128,355 676,773 13,104 3,268 16,372 





TasLe H.—Persons Previously Committed to any Prison. 





1857 
58 
9 
’60 
61 

1862 
63 
64, 
65 
66 

1867 
68 
"69 
"70 
v1 

1872 
"73 
"74 
"75 
"76 
Sat 


Total 

Commit- | Once. 
ments. 

141,970 | 18,374 
139,437 | 18,268 
126,861 | 16,346 
116,312 | 19,576 
129,238 | 16,388 


141,742 | 18,787 
144,519 | 18,816 
139,286 | 18,603 
137,421 | 18,523 
136,741 | 17,897 


245,184 |19,313 
158,480 | 21,189 
173,115 | 23,228 
169,134 | 23,357 
160,934 | 21,803 


158,141 | 20,925 
165,142 | 21,841 
166,588 | 21,807 
170,300 | 22,433 
176,599 | 24,298 
187,412 | 25,530 








Twice. 





8,128 
7939 
7,201 
6,509 
7,064 
8,371 
8,245 
8,085 
7,809 
8,134 


8,369 

9,263 
10,233 
10,442, 
10,147 

9,676 
10,340 
10,362, 
10,671 
11,504 
11,900 








! ‘our 
Thrice. 


Times. 


rs 


4,401 | 2,980 
4,345 | 2,883 
3,991 | 2,602 
3,700 | 2,359 
3,925 | 2,518 


4,678 | 3,037 
4,639 | 3,083 
4,621 | 3,100 
4,492 | 2,940 
4,831 | 3,102 


4,799 } 3,169 
5,213 | 3,557 
5,900 | 4,093 
6,188 | 4,393 
5,640 | 4,350 


5,803 | 4,290 
6,195 | 4,498 
6,358 | 4,754 
6,531 | 4,933 
6,956 | 5,217 
7,252 | 5,431 





4 Six or 
Five 


Times. 


Seven 





| Eight, 
Nine, or 
Ten 
Times. 





Above 
Ten Total. 
Times. 


3,409 | 35,381 
3,685 | 38,782 


4,048 | 44,877 
3,946 | 45,037 
3,915 | 40,192 
3,646 | 43,964 
35759 | 44,381 


3,927 | 46,415 
4,538 | 51,508 
4,934 | 57,258 
5,469 | 59,698 
5,678 | 57,884 


6,445 | 57,464 
7,233 | 61,274 
7,996 | 63,157 
8,734 | 65,781 
10,074 | 71,118 
9,813 | 73,395 


a a EY BE 
VOL. XLIII. PART III. 
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TasiE I.—A ges. 





Under | 12 Years) 16 and | 21 and | 80 and | 40 and 50 and | 60and | Age not 
and . Ascer- Total. 
12 Years. | ynder 16, | under 21.| under 30. | under 40.| under 50.| under 60.| above. | tained. 























1857....| 1,877 | 10,624 | 29,949 | 29,738 | 22,108 | 12,212 | 5,268 | 2,726 321 | 124,823 
’58....| 1,553 | 8,776 | 26,800 | 38,413 | 21,632 112,088 | 5,297 | 2,798 805 | 118,162 
’59....| 1,378 | 7,535 | 22,846 | 34,830 | 19,936 111,772 | 5,261 | 2,783 731, |,107,072 
’60....| 1,480 | 6,549 | 20,512 | 33,048 | 19,555 |17,748 | 4,807 | 2,605 230 | 100,616 
G1....| 1,666 | 7,135 | 23,800 |36,914 | 21,360 | 12,427 | «244 | 2,915 | 674 | 112,144 


1862....} 1,531 | 6,818 | 26,068 | 42,823 | 24,365 |14,258 | 6,152 | 8,288 | 222 | 125,475 
*G3..5.) 1,849 6,910 | 27,018 | 44,066 | 25,306 | 14,684 | 6,365 | 3,300 229 129,527 
64...) 1,652 | 7,805 | 25,272 |42,174 | 24,904 115,115 | 6,651 | 3,267 866 | 127,006 
’65....| 1,600 | 8,040 | 25,046 | 41,507 | 24,718 | 14,949 | 6,467 | 3,389 322 | 126,038 
66....| 1,637 | 7,719 | 24,627 | 40,657 | 24,122 | 15,861 | 6,335 | 3,322 981 | 124,291 


1867....| 1,590 8,041 | 26,442 | 43,515 | 25,694 115,101 | 6,542 | 3,445 | 1,028 131,398 
’68....| 1,800 | 8,279 | 28,711 | 46,980 | 28,203 116,735 | 7,574 | 3,942 970 | 145,157 
69....| 1,669 | 8,645 | 31,400 | 51,431 | 31,425 |18,428 | y,004 | 4,988 273 ,| 157,254 
MOS LOS? 8,306 | 30,687 | 51,529 | 31,392 | 18,218 | 9,065 | 5,067 2a 7 157,223 
"71....| 1,467 | 7,510 | 27,416 | 47,959 | 31,416 | 18,528 | 9,216 | 5,380 202 | 149,094 


1872....| 1,562 | 7,801 | 26,248 | 46,1382 | 31,054 |19,042 | 9,606 | 5,424 199 | 146,478 
73....| 1,482 | 7,877 | 27,025 | 47,640 | 34,114 | 20,708 | 10,370 | 5,815 247 | 155,418 
"74....| 1,470 | 7,473 | 27,192 | 48,625 | 35,079 | 21,169 | 10,622 | 5,818 279 | 157,840 
°75....| 1,084 | 6,128 | 26,912 | 50,876 | 37,093 | 21,838 | 11,461 | 5,771 225 | 161,488 
er One, 998 | 6,140 | 26,928 | 53,067 | 38,441 | 22,666 | 12,606 | 6,041 20% 167,160 
"77....| 1,065 | 6,517 | 28,144 |56,973 | 40,093 | 23,891 | 12,893 | 6,311 269 | 175,656 





Taste K.—Borthplace. 





Colonies Foreign Not 
Total. England. | Wales. | Scotland. | Ireland. | and East ; Ascer- 
Indies. | Countries. | tained. 


1857....1 124,823 | 97,554 | 2,903 | 2,899 | 18,064 652 2,016 | 1,732 
*68..... 118,162 | 93,169 | 2,867 | 2,282 | 15,884 567 1,927 | 1,963 
°59..... 107,072 | 83,376 | 2,796 | 2,239 | 15,268 4.96 1,682. |] 1,225 
°60....| 100,614 | 78,366 | 2,605 | 2,080 | 14.457 | 434 | 1,584 |1,088 
61...) 112,144 | 87,306 | 3,002 | 2,067 | 16,376 565 1,625 |1,233 


1862..... 125,475 | 97,507 |3,579 | 2,868 | 18,223 560 1,814 | 1,424 ' 
’63....1 129,527 | 100,568 | 3,327 | 2,419 19,501 581 1,879 {1,251 
’64...., 127,006 | 98,630 | 3,443 | 2,559 | 18,979 577 1,666 |1,156 
*65..... 126,038 | 98,656 | 3,435 | 2,568 18,569 583 1,626 601 
°66....)124,291 | 96,482 | 3,573 | 2,519 | 18,066 617 1,683 |1,351 


1867....) 131,401 | 102.472 | 4,002 | 2,686 | 18,354 545 1,860 . | 1,429 
°68..... 143,157 | 112,696 |3,793 | 2,841 | 19,972 | 571 | 1,952 | 1,382 
’69....1157,254 | 123,597 | 4,175 | 3,145 | 22,882 667 2,249 541 
"70... 157,223 | 124,132 | 4,421 | 3,328 | 21,985 681 2,186 490 
*71...., 149,094 | 117,300 | 4,126 | 3,247 | 21,174 813 2,03 473 


1872....) 147,073 | 115,549 | 4,100 | 3,202 | 20,993 700 2,084 44.4, 
"73....1 155,413 | 122,282 | 4,129 | 3,476 | 22,100 671 2,104 651 
°74....1157,840 | 123,152 | 4,155 | 8,680 | 23,371 687 2,160 575 
°75....| 161,488 | 125,613 | 4,608 | 3,847 | 24,040 | 626 2,163 591 
76...) 167,160 | 180,561 | 4,790 | 4,183 | 24,157 708 2,183 578 
"77....1 175,656 | 188,767 | 5,611 | 4,208 | 23,630 711 6 572 
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Neither 
Read 


nor Write. 





44,291 
41,826 


38,286 


345279 
38,603 


44,072 
455209 
445432 
44,835 
425564 
46,462 
50,379 
54,951 


53265 
50,816 


495345 
51,893 
53,805 
54,046 
53,228 
58,132 


TaBiLE L.—Degree of Instruction. 





Real ani Write Lon rik 
Imperfectly. Write Well. 
72,387 6,348 
68,227 6,8 13 
62,972 4,6 19 
61,2383 4,134 
67,972 4,488 
75,486 | vies 
78,609 >|. 4,881 
74,722 6,720 
75,958 4,093 
76,804 3,710 
79,751 3,925 
87,393 4,187 
96,270 A782 
98,482 4,947 
92,996 4,790 
92,126 |; 4,892 
98,112 4,649 
98,533 4,891 
100,722 6,078 
103,646 9,687 
110,443 6,585 








Superior 
Instruction. 


409 
397 
352 
320 
309 


296 
248 
234 
200 
206 


212 
233 
227 
252 
266 


233 
220 
188 
288 
292 
243 








not 


1,388 
899 
9°93 
648 
77% 
798 
880 
898 
952 

1,007 

1,048 
965 

1,024 
278 
266 
487 
554 
393 
354 
307 
253 





Instruction 


Total. 


Ascertained. 


124,820 
118,162 
107,072 
100,614 
112,144 


125,475 
129,527 
127,006 
126,038 
124,290 


131,398 
143,157 
157,254 
157,223 
149,094 


147,073 
155,413 
157,780 
161,488 
167,160 
175,656 





No 
Occupa- 
tion. 


es 


275719 
24,789 
20,767 
18,949 
20,423 
20,826 
22,783 
21,949 
18,229 
16,133 
17,320 
18,356 
20,016 
20,259 
19,342 
19,834 
21,666 
19,804 
19,757 
20,462, 
21,556 


Do- 
mestic 
Ser- 
vants. 


4,756 
4,487 
4,338 
4,138 
4,582 


4,858 
4,632 
4,305 
4,308 
4,420 


4,334 
4,527 
4,977 
7,108 
4,942 


4,833 
4,977 
4,934 
4,723 
4,590 
4,377 


Labourers, 


Char- 
women, 


and Needle-| Workers. 


women. 


50,214 
49,127 
455343 
43,569 
30,160 


575534 
595743 
593887 
57,214 
57,308 
60,675 
66,369 
72,640 
74,458 
793533 
68,136 
2,212 
755207 
77,167 
82,645 
86,207 


Mechanics,| Fore- 
menand 

Factory and Over- 
Skilled _|,teokers 
Workers. Pee 

6,621 | 22,991 | 185 
5,703 | 22,490 | 162 
4,816 | 21,000 | 134 
4,547 | 18,434 | 105 
5,311] 20,712 | 169 
6,840} 24,150 | 192 
6,918 | 24,121 | 151 
6,485 | 23,847 | 137 
5,832 | 23,337 | 168 
5,590] 23,592 | 187 
6,051 | 25,008 | 142 
7,337 | 27,039 | 183 
7,979 | 29,124 | 162 
7,891 | 27,694 | 146 
7,805 | 25,076 | 182 
8,061] 23,583 | 100 
8,664) 24,915 | 137 
9,384 | 26,094 | 180 
10,181 | 27,179 | 156 
10,001 | 26,313 | 1238 
10,709 | 28,529 | 139 


Shop- 
men, 
Shop- 


Clerks. 


1,454 
1,279 
1,193 
1,463 
1,419 
1,021 
1,600 
1,558 
1,518 
1,563 
1,625 
1,698 
2,173 
3185 
2,202 
2,202 
2534.2 
2,302 
2,378 
2,527 
2,826 


Shop- 
keepers 
and 
Dealers. 


3,976 
3.336 
3,370 
3,037 
3,524. 


3,393 
3,700 
3,716 
3,853 
3,804 


4,227 
4,790 
5,195 
5,404: 
3,876 


5,420 
5,641 
5,317 
5,063 
5,309 
4,902 


Profes- 
sional 


ploy- 
ment. 


302 
oe 
308 
eR | 
305 
325 
264 
233 
224 
2.88 
280 
265 
297 
335 


327° 


371 
349 
331 
393 
427 
453 


Sailors 
and Prosti- 


Soldiers. tutes. 


5.0730 ees 
5,214 | — 
4,673 | — 
5,163 | — 
4.6171 tie 


4,392 | — 
4,598 | — 
3,737 | — 
4,189 |6,220 
4,292 |6,085 


4,496 16,112 
4,482 |7,048 
5,202 |9,044 
4,838 |8,597 
4,677 |8,456 


5,040 |9,101 
5,109 |8,963 
5,157 18,741 
5,138 |8,917 
5,256 |g,150 
6,207 |9,456 


2H 





Not 
Ascer- 
tained. 


1,532 
1,268 
1,240 
888 
922 


344. 
1,017 

952 

946 
1,089 


1,128 
1,063 
AAS 
458 
326 


302 
438 
379 
436 
357 
295 
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TABLE N. 





Number 


i Number of Persons Committed to 
of Prisoners. 





























Debtors Reformatory Schools. Middlesex Other 
and es a iene ei a WE de Industrial 
Civil Process. Males. Females. Schools. Schools. 

DB DT Ftenblr ede: 14,339 960 159 — — 

LAV pee oe 16,620 700 149 — — 

Es See 15,120 745 177 75 — 
CGO Wage me £1,707 886 249 194 119 
GU... eee 13,591 1,001 236 189 62 
SOLE bss. nae, 133258 84:7 21% 208 369 
US aaa eee eats, 12,414 190 177 186 208 
Ase Whee in A: 10,209 797 210 187 350 
Le hones fen tatevtee 9,443 961 224 216 421 
SOG atest. seeps 10,598 1,034 253 208 508 
OV eects. a Sectors 11,647 1,083 256 264 15012 
AOD set cess osteett eet 12,833 1,076 24.6 99 1,465 
SG ei. .t ee tee 13,348 1,066 2,28 124, 1,545 
112 Geet See 8,804 1,046 264 109 1,450 
re Ei AA A Bd 9,232 1,053 248 116 1,904 
EDEN: psec eee 8,219 1,054 294 64 1,832 
yen ee 6,687 1,162 258 69 25266 
Jo es Se ere ea 5,168 1,099 265 52 1,970 
ops ae 4,845 1,069 213 49 1,938 
| Sie rp ee Ne 45925 996 214 61 2,032 
WE ARE ein 5,754 1,202 269 54 25347 











Discussion o7 Proressor LEONE Levi’s PAPpEr. 


THe Cuarrman (Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G.) said that no 
gentleman who had not made a similar attempt with Professor Levi 
to analyse the mass of figures he had dealt with, for twenty-two years, 
could have any idea of the labour that he must have devoted to 
the subject. They were all able to appreciate the value of the 
work done, but they were not perhaps all aware of the amount of 
labour incurred, and the debt they owed to Professor Levi for 
having undertaken it. He fully and heartily sympathised with 
Professor Levi. Forty years ago he (the Chairman) analysed the 
first five years’ returns published by the Government on this same 
subject, and his papers appeared in the second and third volumes 
of the Society’s Journal. He was thus induced to rise early, and 
to ask the Professor, when he publishes his paper, to state distinctly 
the sources of his information, so as to enable future observers to 
compare his results with those which they might obtain. Looking 
back to his own paper, he found that in the years 1834-38, the only 
information then accessible was the returns of the quarter sessions, 
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assizes, and local courts. The average of these five years showed 
that the committals corresponded with what the Professor in his 
fifth table calls “‘ criminal proceedings,” where he says, “ If we now 
follow the results of the preliminary proceedings as regards the 
persons apprehended for indictable offences, we shall see what pro- 
portion are discharged from want of sufficient evidence or other 
causes, and how many are finally committed for trial.”” In the five 
years which he (the Chairman) dealt with, he found that the 
numbers committed for trial were as many as 22,000. The num- 
ber committed and bailed in 1878—which is forty years later— 
was only 16,700. It was impossible to compare the two analyses, 
and it was most desirable that such a comparison should be made, 
so as to see whether the progress of crime in England was 
favourable or unfavourable. It was very desirable that they 
should be able to compare similar things—to contrast similia 
similibus—but as matters stood, he could not compare Professor 
Levi's results with what he obtained in 1838; another suggestion 
he would make, and he thought it was a most important one, was 
that in any statements with regard to the comparative amount of 
crime, the actual numbers should be given, and not only the pro- 
portions. The Professor had pointed out (and he hoped on exami- 
nation it would appear that his inferences would be found correct) 
that the effect of education in late years had had a material effect 
in reducing the number of our criminal juvenile population; but 
from the statement, as it appeared here, compared with his state- 
ment of forty years ago, the results were positively startling, and 
unless the numbers are given they would, he believed, be led to 
false inferences. In Professor Levi’s statement he found that the 
proportion of criminals in 1878, under 16, was about 4 per cent., 
whereas in his (the Chairman’s) table it was nearly 12 per cent. 
Professor Levi said the number of very young people sent to 
reformatories might affect this, but he found that between 16 and 
21, where the same remark did not apply, whereas in the Professor’s 
table 16 per cent. were committed in 1878, 30 per cent. were com- 
mitted forty years ago. Then between 21 and 30 there was no 
change, 32 per cent. being the number in both periods ; from 30 to 
40 there was an increase from 15 to 224 per cent.; between 40 and 
50, an increase from 7 to 14 per cent., and so on. But they were 
really comparing utterly different things, because in these criminal 
proceedings before magistrates, several different and new classes of 
offences had been brought into this statement. In 1878 alone more 
than 40,000 persons, adults and children, had been brought up for 
offences against the Education Act, most of them for not sending 
children to school, which certainly was not a crime, though it was 
a legal offence. No doubt a vast number of adults had been con- 
victed for not carrying out sanitary and other police laws, which 
are now enforced much more strictly than they used to be. All 
these punishments fell upon persons of a different age from those 
included in the returns of forty years ago, and therefore it was 
absolutely necessary that not only the proportions, but the number 
should be given, so that they might compare the numbers with the 
population. In the paper which he drew up, he made a calcula- 
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tion of the population and compared the number of criminals at 
each stage of life. In that way a more correct inference might be 
drawn as to the existence of crime at different ages than by stating 
the percentage proportion of offenders at each age. He did not at 
all wish to find fault with the paper, on the contrary,’but he was 
anxious to point out to the author that the value of so great and 
important a paper would be very much enhanced if he would 
eliminate, or enable others to eliminate, possible causes of erroneous 
inference. 


Mr. Girren said he did not profess to be especially acquainted 
with the statistics of crime, but there were one or two points on 
which he could perhaps throw some light. He wished, to begin 
with, to express his very high opinion of Professor Levi’s paper. 
Any one acquainted with the volume of the judicial statistics of 
England and Wales, would recognise the amount of labour which 
such a task must have involved, for the statistics were very compli- 
cated, and there was a great quantity of them to deal with. To 
have dealt with them as Professor Levi had done in a compara- 
tively short paper, was he thought a very valuable work for him ~ 
to have done. He thought he could give an explanation of one of 
the first points to which the Chairman had called attention—with 
reference to the source from which Professor Levi had got his 
figures. Whatever doubts there might have been as to the 
statistics of forty years ago, the sources from which Professor 
Levi had drawn his observations were beyond all doubt whatever. 
These statistics were all embodied in an annual volume which any 
one could obtain, and there was no doubt that the return was an 
absolutely exhaustive one of all the indictable crimes in England 
and Wales, including every court which has jurisdiction over 
indictable offences. He did not think anything could be more 
complete than the statement which Professor Levi had given. The 
question would be to compare these with the returns of forty years 
ago, and if it be the case that the figures were so much larger forty 
years ago, it would follow that the diminution of serious crimes in 
England must be really greater than appears on the surface of the 
figures; naturally the Chairman is astonished that there should 
have been such a reduction. He had taken occasion some time ago 
to look into the subject, and he was astonished at the great dimi- 
nution ; but he could say that it had been quite gradual for forty 
years. The only point in the paper itself to which he wished to 
call attention, and to elicit an explanation from Professor Levi, was 
with reference to the statement :—‘‘ An increasing proportion of — 
persons seems thus annually drawn to a criminal life.” Now, he — 
confessed, that in looking at the table on which this statement 
was founded, that of the commitments for trial, he did not form the 
same inference. It did not seem to be consistent with the fact of 
the number of convictions for serious crimes in England and Wales 
having been diminished, and it would be noticed in reference to 
the table of the commitments for trial, that the proportion per 
million of the people of good character, from 1857 to 1876 was 
272; in 1877 it was 271; and in 1878, 270. He did not think a 
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statement like that with reference to persons of previously good 
character showed that an increasing proportion of persons seemed 
drawn to a criminal life. He thought the same inference would 
be drawn if they took the case of the persons whose character 
is unknown. The fact was, he believed, that the increasing propor- 
tion of commitments was due to the increasing number of things 
that had been made offences, and the increasing powers of the 
police courts. He thought it was a wrong inference to say that 
“fan increasing proportion of persons seems thus annually drawn to 
a criminal life,” and he was of opinion that Professor Levi would 
acknowledge this error, if he compared the table with that given 
at an earlier page, where he distinguished indictable offences from 
those for which people had been brought before the police courts. 
The offences against local laws and other acts increased, but the 
offences against the person and against property did not show an 
increase. The paper was so excellent that there was very little to 
observe with regard to it, except by way of commendation. 


Mr. C. Watrorp thought the paper would be of great importance 
to those who were considering the alteration of the criminal code, 
and with respect to the admirable chart now exhibited, he did not 
know that he had ever seen one which presented in itself the 
elements of use more markedly than that did. It showed what effect 
the educational code had, in the last ten years, produced on the 
people, not only as shown by the power of writing in the marriage 
registers, and so on, but it showed what effect education had had 
with reference to the nature of the crimes committed in the several 
counties, and that by a continuous process of observation would 
offer a marked test of the benefit, and the degree of the benefit, 
resulting from education. There were many points upon which 
the paper ought to be discussed in detail, but he would content 
himself by pointing out these two, which would be valuable for a 
long time to come. 


Mr. Wittiam Tattack (Secretary of the Howard Association) 
cordially concurred in what had been said by the Chairman and the 
succeeding speakers as to the excellence of the paper to which they 
had listened. He was struck with the extreme interest of the chart, 
which he had been particularly interested in, looking at it as a 
Cornish man. Cornwall, with Cumberland and Westmoreland, held 
the honourable position of having the least amount of crimes and 
offences, though Cornwall was one of the lowest with regard to 
ignorance. He had been impressed with the large proportion of 
horses which, according to Surgeon-General Balfour’s paper, died 
in France owing to bad ventilation, It was well known what an 
effect ventilation had on human life, and he believed an investiga- 
tion would show that healthy dwellings and fresh air had a good 
deal to do with regard to the moral as well as the physical life of 
the people of Cornwall, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. He was 
a native of Cornwall, and he had lived in Westmoreland, and he 
thought there were many points in common between them, Corn- 
wall, as compared with some other counties, was less instructed : 
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but he believed the value of religion, irrespective of mere sectarian 
influences, was shown by the chart. The chief religion of Cornwall - 
was Methodism, and the Church of England was principally followed 
in Cumberland. The general results, however, were excellent in 
both counties, showing that, after all, what might be called a 
common-sense religion had more to do in making people virtuous 
than school learning. They might go on all day discussing the 
interesting points in the chart and in the paper, but he would invite 
the attention of gentlemen present to a paper read by a friend of 
his, Mr. Joseph John Fox, at the Oxford meeting of the British 
Association, many years ago, on ‘‘the Importance of a Uniform 
Basis of Statistics; for there was hardly a department of human 
investigation where real uniformity was more needed than in dealing 
with the subject of crime. A remark made use of by the Chairman 
brought a curious incident to mind as to the importance of numbers 
as well as proportions. About a hundred years ago, in a Cornish 
village 25 per cent. of the people were executed in one year: but 
there were only four deaths in this parish, and one of the four was 
an execution on the gallows: so it was very true that a fourth of 
the population went to the scaffold; but the actual figures corrected 
qhe first impression as to the criminality of the people. 


Mr. Rowzanp Hamitton said gentlemen could hardly have any 
appreciation of the enormous mass of statistics that Professor Levi 
must have gone through, and their importance. Hven where the 
results brought apparent contradictions, the work of the statistician 
was not the less useful. It was often like that of a man getting 
a public or private office out of disorder, where the first wholesome 
thing was to show the confusion in which the accounts stood. He 
noticed in Salop there were large savings and great pauperism. 
Now this suggested a large field of inquiry to those who could carry 
it out. He had taken great interest in the subject of recommittals, 
and perhaps few questions were of more urgent importance. A 
large proportion were committed once, and then a less proportion 
of those committed twice; but there were a large number who 
seemed to go on time after time, and to lead a hopelessly lawless 
life. He would lke to know what became of them after these re- 
committals. Were they sent out of the country altogether, having 
fallen more deeply into crime, or gone out of it voluntarily in one 
way or another? He had been assured by a gentleman who took 
great interest in the matter, that a large proportion of those who 
retrieve themselves do so in districts in which they were least 
known. With respect to the assumed evil of police supervision, 
was it not the worst policy that could be adopted to send out a 
criminal who had, there was reason to hope, learned the value of 
industry, with a lie in his right hand, by entering a service under 
something very like false pretences? A man thus introduced into 
a situation, however well he might be doing, was absolutely at the 
mercy of all his old associates who might happen to find him out. 
It was not only the policeman who might, as it was said, make mis- 
chief, but any of the man’s old chums might exercise the most 
potent and injurious influence over him. Arguments of this nature 
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appeared to him to be exceedingly strong against the idea of sending 


aman out to attempt to regain honest courses, while keeping his 


antecedents a dead secret from those who might be a help to him, 
leaving him, alone and unaided, against those who would drag him 
back to crime. It seemed to be the truth that there were men 
absolutely unable to maintain an independent course of life, and 
that these should be subjected to a long term of probation, not so 
much of a penal character as of a disciplinary character. Many 
such men were capable of doing good work under supervision, who 
were quite unable to stand alone. 


Mr. G. Puriiies Bevan said one point of great interest in this 
paper was the connection of locality with crime, especially in con- 
sidering crime spread over so many years. He had been for 
twenty five years on the bench in a Welsh county, thickly popu- 
lated with coal miners and iron workers, and in that space of time 
he had seen a good deal of alteration in the character of the 
people and the country, arising mainly from the general extension 
of railways and communications. When he first went into Wales, 
about twenty-eight years ago, Welshmen were really Welshmen, 
with a marked simplicity of character, a good deal influenced by 
their chief religion—Methodism—which kept them to a great 
extent from serious crime. He had not resided there now for six 
or eight years ; but while he was there, he had ample reasons for 
perceiving how considerably crime had increased in that time, and 
he connected it very much with the immigration of strangers 
amongst the industrial population. The effect of bad associates 
was very marked, and this was a factor which should not be omitted 
in their calculations as to the spread of crime in different localities. 


Professor Lrone Luvi thanked the members for their kind 
appreciation of his paper. With reference to the sources of infor- 
mation, all he needed to say was, that it was derived exclusively 
from the judicial statistics, which gave a complete view of the state 
of crime and of all legal proceedings in the country. As stated in 
the paper, the reduction in the number of persons committed for 
trial was owing partly to the extension of summary jurisdiction, 
but partly also from an absolute decrease of heavy crimes. The 
elfect of education upon crime could be seen in the separate tables 
in the appendix. The difficulty he had was, to comprise within the 
ordinary limits, all the information pertaining to the subject of the 
paper. In an appendix to the paper there will be found much 
valuable information, which he hoped would be useful to all future 
inquirers on the subject. 
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In order to realise the enormous increase in the population of | 
England and Wales during the present century, it is only necessary 
to compare it with that of the preceding one. 

In the absence of any census returns, the amount of the popu- — 
lation prior to 1801, can only be approximately arrived at, from the 
registers of births and deaths, and the poll and hearth tax returns: 
the following results obtained in this way, under what are known 
as the “ Population Acts,” afford the means of approximately 
determining the amount of the population in each decade :— 


Population of England and Wales, 1700-1801. 


j reg 
Year. Population. Increase. Decrease. Percentage per 












































Decade. 
No. No. No. Per cnt. 
AWA Use verre ts iy 5,475,000 — — 
Decrease. 
SLO hedge pares 5,240,000 — 235,000 — 492 
Increase, 
D0) Sar kee 5,565,000 325,000 — 6°20 
580 Lda, 5,796,000 231,000 — 4°15 
BAAD Esco Biles £300 6,064,000 268,000 — 4°62 
Un ee 6,467,000 403,000 oe, 6°64 
BOG eee 6,736,000 269,000 — 4°16 
OS acres 4,428,000 692,000 — 10°27 
BONING. 4,953,000 525,000 — 7:07 
POOKE. Ate £ET:, 8,675,000 722,000 — 9:08 
BOT esse ucts 8,892,536 217,536 — 2°51 
3,652,536 235,000 + 54°70 
— 235,000 — — 4°92 
3,417,536 — + 49°78 
Average decennial rate of increase ou... + 498 


Average taking initial and terminal..............:...00+ 4°97 
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Although the results given in this table disprove the contention 
of Dr. Price, that the population had been continually declining in 
England from the period of the Revolution until 1777, they show 
very clearly that there was a considerable decrease in the first 
decade, and that the increase during the first half of the century 
was very slight; this is further confirmed by the small increase in 
the value of the exports in the same period, as shown in the 
following table :— 


























Rate of Rate of 
Year. Exports. Increase. Tucrease per Imports. Increase. | Increase per 
Decade. Decade. 
£ £ Per cnt. £ £ Per cnt. 
1700... 6,097,120 ica ha 457535777 rer a 


50 ....| 10,130,990 | 4,033,871 10°69 4,289,582, | 2,435,805 8°93 
"75 ....| 16,326,363 | 6,195,372 21°03 | 14,815,856 | 7,826,273 Ep cen 
1800 ....| 38,120,120 pe hee 40°38 | 30,570,605 |15,745,750 33°61 


The total increase in the value of the exports during the first 
fifty years it will be seen only amounted to 4,033,871/., or to an 
average increase of 10°69 per cent. in each decade. The rate of 
increase, however, in the next twenty-five years was much more 
rapid, while during the last twenty-five years it amounted to as 
much as 40 per cent. per decade. 

It was not in fact until the first decade of the second half of 
the last century, which witnessed the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ War, the invention and introduction into common use of 
the spinning jenny by Hargreaves, and the invention by Watt 
of his earliest form of steam engine, that any indications are 
afforded of that rapid increase of population which has so markedly 
characterised the present century; the increase in the decade 
1760-70, however, amounted to as much as 10°27 per cent. In the 
diminished rate of increase of the next decade viz., 7°07 per cent., 
may be traced the effects of the war with America which begun in 
1773, and that which shortly followed with France. 

It is however worthy of note, that it was about the middle 
of this particular decade that Watt’s steam engine, which has 
indirectly had so large a share in promoting the increase of the 
population of this country, began to be generally used on a large 
scale in the manufacturing districts.* The. effects of the general 
adoption of steam power in manufactories, and of improvements in 
machinery, are clearly indicated in the higher rate of increase of the 
population (9:08 per cent.) which obtained in the next decade 
(1780-90); and concurrently with all this, it should be observed 
that the country was beginning to recover from the effects of the 
great stagnation of trade due to the American War. 


* 1775.—Watt’s engines erected upon a large scale in manufactories, and his 
patent renewed by Act of Parliament. 


’ 
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The increase during the last ten years of the century, marked as 
it was, as a period of war abroad, bad harvests* and troubles at home 
was—with the exception of the actual decrease in the first decade— 
the smallest which had occurred in any decade during the century. 

The total increase in the population during the whole century 
only amounted to 3,417,536, giving an average of 4°97 per cent. per 
decade, an amount of increase which, as will be seen from the 
following table, it took little more than the two first decades of the 
present century to equal :— 


Population of England and Wales, 1801-1871. 



































Period. Population. Amount of Increase. Percentage of Inerease. 

Per cnt. 

ESOL anomie 8,892,536 — — 
fle UES eee Ae oo 10,164,256 1,271,720 14°30 
ip A te ieee Bee 12,000,236 1,835,980 18°06 
oy a ne ene 13,896,797 1,896,561 15°81 
ON ie acre rene 15,909,132 2,012,335 14°48 
ih 5, Nene ater Iie, Mey 17,927,609 2,018,477 12°69 
OL caw acne 20,066,224 2,138,615 11°93 
I CESS Wernch oo 2.25712,266 2,646,042 13°19 

— 13,819,730 — 


During the first decade of the present century (1801-11) the 
population of England and Wales increased as much as 14°30 per 
cent., while in the next decade (1811-21) it reached the maximum 
attained in this century, viz., 18°06 per cent.: as from that period 
down to the census of 1861, the rate of increase of the population 
has continuously diminished, the decrement during the several 
decades being as follows :— 


Decrement in Rate Increment 
of Increase 


























Decade. Rate of Increase. Expressed as a Percentage in 
on the Rate of Increase. Rate of Inerease. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
DSOLS)big...uasse 14°30 — — 
up Ie oA Reape 18°06 : 
roll Ohh 15°81 a hia 
> ; — 841 — 
BISA] f.59...92: 14°48 * 
5 : —12°36 _ 
ALB stecsete. 12°69 ? 
? ; — 5:99 — 
iy ea 68 aaa Figs is peter: 
Oleh Sake 13°19 ee 
— 39°22 + 10°56 
+ 10°56 
5) — 28°66 
Average decrement....sssseresorsrsoerens — 5°73 
Average decrement for the five de- 
cades taking the initial and = 6'09 
Pexiiin alse er rene eee es 





* 1795 and 1797. 
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A remarkable increment in the rate of increase occurred, how- 
ever, during the last decade (1861-71), to which further reference 
will be made. 

In order to ascertain the respective rates of increase or decrease 
of the town and rural population, together with the decrements in 
their rates of increase, the writer has for some years past been 
engaged on the analysis of the census returns contained in the 
accompanying tables, viz. :— 


Tables A' to A”.*—Population, and its rates of increase or de- 
crease per cent. of each county in England and Wales for 
each decade from 1801 to 1871, subdivided as follows :— 


Ist.—Large towns, containing a population of 20,000 
inhabitants and upwards. 

2nd.—Small towns, containing a population from 2,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants. 

3rd.—Rural districts, including small towns or places 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 


Table B.t—Showing the aggregate population of the large 
towns of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards in each county 
in England and Wales, and the rates of increase or decrease 
per cent. for each decade 1801-71. (Summarised from 
Tables A! to A>.) 

Table C.t—Showing the aggregate population of the small towns 
containing from 2,000 and under 20,000 inhabitants in each 
county in England and Wales, and the rates of increase or 
decrease per cent. for each decade 1801-71. (Summarised 
from Tables A! to A®.) 

Table D.t—Showing the aggregate population of large and 
small towns combined, in each county in England and Wales, 
and the rates of increase or decrease per cent. for each 
decade 1801-71. (Summarised from Tables A! to A*”.) 

Table H.t—Showing the aggregate population of the rural dis- 
tricts, including small towns or places with less than 2,000 
inhabitants in each county in England and Wales, and the 
rates of increase or decrease for each decade 1801-71. 
(Summarised from Tables A! to A®?.) 

Table F.+—Showing the total population and the rates of in- 
crease or decrease per cent. of each county in England and 
Wales for each decade 1801-71. (Summarised from Tables 

. Alto A®.) 

Table G.t—Showing the population and rates of increase or 

decrease per cent. of each town of 20,000 inhabitants and 


* These tables are not printed, t+ See Appendix. 
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upwards, in England and Wales, for each decade 1801-71. 
(Summarised from Tables A* to A®*.) 
Population and Rates of Increase in the Principal Towns. 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the maximum 
rate of increase of the entire population of England and Wales 
(18°06 per cent.) occurred in the decade 1811-21. In the case of 


Small Towns over 2,000 and under 20,000, 





Large Towns over 20,000, 


[Sept. . 








Summary of 





















































Decade. Rate of Decre- | Increment Laas of Decre- | Increment 
re Increase ment in ati nerease ment in 
Population. per in Rate of | Rate of Popwlation: per in Rate of] Rate of 
Cent. Increase. | Increase. Cent. Increase. | Increase. 
Per cnt. | Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
LSOURS osu 2,404,153 ; 1,211,092 3,615,245 
19°71 13'IO Pe 
1 Id Tea 2,878,039 ? é } = 1,369,757 ; 3 4,247,796 
44: 1g'00 
BO liasenctaese 3,582,029 i p — taupe ‘ : } —21°16 5,212,075 
*26°19 14°9 
rolcteresecetes 4,520,055 ; } -—1111 1,874,112 ; } — 16°82 6,394,167 
23°28 124 
Tyree 2 5,572,175 ; Ets 41°20 alia } 15°74 7,679,737 
3°5 10°50 
FD earn ; ~17'83 2,328,941 } — 30°38 9,213,942 
19°3 7°31 
ele sabe t — 07 2,499,051 i +8144 {10,717,260 
* . £ 
9°25 
Gil. i eaeseees 9,800,887 2,775,789 *IT'07 12,576,626 
— 29°51 +1°20 — 84:10 +51'44 
+ 1:20 +51:44 
4) —28 31 5) —382°66 
Average CECTEMENT ..........0sccessreeseee — 7-08 — — = — 20100 _ - 
*Average decrement, initial and a — 7-40 i oe on 10-24 a 
minal Phas Sudawloneans 









The rates of increase of nearly all the most populous towns such 
as Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, attained their 
maximum in the same decade as in the case of the aggregate town 
population, viz., 1821-31, the rate of increase of the population in 
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the aggregate population of the larger towns of over 20,000 inha- 
bitants, it will be found that the maximum rate of increase, viz., 
26°19 per cent., occurred a decade later (1821-31): the rate of 
increase from that time having continually diminished, the decre- 
mental rate has, however, varied considerably, being as much as 
11°11 per cent. in the following decade (1831-41), while in the next 
there was even a slight increment in the rate of increase of 1°20 per 
cent. as shown in the following table :— 


Tables B to E. 

















Town Population. 
Rate of Decre- Incre- 
Increase ment ment in 
per in Rate of | Rate of 
Cent. Tnerease. |[ncrease. 
; Per cut. | Per cnt. 
1 iso] — 
22°70 a 
7” t Ni 
} *22°69 
—11°42 
} 20°10 
— 0°60 
19°98 
j ig —18°32 
F 16°32 
} arr3s bees 
—30°34 +6°31 
+ 631 
4) — 24.03 
—_ — 6:00 = 
— — 6:49 — 








Rural Districts and Small Towns under 2,000. } Total Population of England and Wales. 


Popula- 
tion. 


5,277,291 
5,916,460 
6,788,661 
7,502,630 
8,229,395 
8,713,667 
9,348,964 


4 | 
10,135,640 


Rate of 


Increase 





Ay ANY SW HQ SJ Bry Sr 


per 
Cent. 
12-71 
*14°74. 
10°52 
9°69 
5°88 
7 29 
*8-41 











Decre- | Increment 
ment in 
in Rate of| Rate of 
Increase. | Increase. 
Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
F ~28°63 
; — 7:89 
} ~ 39-32 
— } + 23°98 
— } +15°36 
—75°84 | +39°34 
+39°34 
5) —36°50 
— 730 —_ 
—10°62 — 





Popula- 
tion. 


8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,909,132 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 


Rate of Decre- Incre- 
Increase ment ment in 
per in Rate of} Rate of 
Cent. Increase. | Increase. 
‘ Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
fhe 
} *18'06 : oer 
} 15°81 , Age 
j a F —12'36 
F 12'69 , uae 
I1'93 
j — } +10'56 
erg19 
— 39°22 +10°56 
+10°56 
5) —28 66 
— — 5°73 
—_ — 6:09 


those large towns, constituting about 75 per cent. of the entire 
population of the large towns, practically governing the period of 
the maximum rate of increase, as will be seen from a reference to 


the following table :— 
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Population and Rates of Increase of Population in the Principal, 
1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
Population. | Population. es Population. a tae Population. nee | 
Mondon i. en.. he ites 58,863 |1,188,815 | 18°77 | 1,378,947 21°09 | 1,654,994 | 20°02 |} 
Liverpool ....ceseseeeeeees 82,295 104,104 | 26°50 138,354. 32°90] 201,751 | 45°82 
Manchester... 46,788 91.130 | 18°68 | 129,085 | 41°60] 187,022 | 44°93 |) 
Birmingham .........+- 70,670 82,753 | 17°10 101,722 22°92] 143,986 | give || 
BD POUS voir cvssierenesorcotsccises 53,162 62,5384 | 17°63 83,796 34°00] 123,393 | 47-26 |] 
BSTVGILIOLL bicserresscanesatresases 45,755 53,231 | 16°34 65,275 22°63 91,692 | 40°47 
Firistolee eae. eee 61,153 71,433 | 16°81 85,108 19°14] 104,408 | 22°68 
Wolverhampton............ 30,584 43,190 | 41°22 53,011 22°74 67,514 | 27°36 | 
US PAGLOUC coms Ssh Ahbecsee 13,264 16,012 | 20°73 26,307 64°30 43,527 | 65°46 
Neweastle 24nt.....00e-: 33,048 32,573 |—1°44 41,794 28°31 58,613 | 28:29 
Stoke-upon-Trent ........ 2.35298 31,557 | 35°57 40,237 27°51 51,589 | 28:21 
12 By al Bepere a seuieate eee San 29,580 37,005 | 25°10 44.520 20°31 51,911 | 16°60 |) 
Ma ITOTCE Geeerteeievtesaceteers 18,088 24,744 | 36°80. 32,600 34°96 50,810 55°86 || 
Portamonbh.....-0s<¢.--s+s> 33,226 41,587 | 25°16 46,743 12°40 50,389 7°80 || 
COV a Wises gacdecegs-rete tes 21,766 29,479 | 35°43 38,201 29°59 50,513 | 32°23 || 
Sunderland.............:0.. 2.45998 25,821 3°29 31,891 BoE I 40,735 | 27°73 |} 
Brighton eee aeraccss: 7,440 12,205 | 64°05 24,741 | 02°71] 41,994 | 69°73 |) 
Total’: .c..sse eee: 583,958 1,898,173 | 19°84 | 2,362,282 24°45 | 3,009,841 27°41 
Deduct London....| 958,863 |1,188,815 | 18°77 [1,378,947 21°09] 1,654,994 | 20°02 
5 aa = ta 
Total (ex-London)} 625,095 759,358 | 21°48 983,335 29°60] 1,854,847 | 37°77 | 





PGA largesse tortor + staan 3,618,245 | 4,247,796 | 17°50 | 5,212,075 22°70] 6,894,167 | 22°68 |) 
Deduct London....| 958,863 |1,1388,815 | 18°77 }1,378,947 21°09 1,654,994 | 20°02 |! 
Total (ex-London)} 2,656,382 3,108,981 | 17°04 [3,833,128 23°29 14,739,173 | 23°64 
ENGLAND 
Thtely BAewenteaee 8,892,536 |10,164,256 | 14°30 12,000,236 | 18°06 13,896,797 | 15°81 
Deduct London ....| 958,863 1,138,815 | 18°77 | 1,378,947 21°09 1,654,994 | 20°02 } 
Total (ex-London)| 7,933,673 | 9,025,441 | 13°76 10,621,289 | 17°68 912,241,803 | 15°26 . 
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The predominating influence of the immense population of 
London as affecting the rates of increase of the aggregate town 
population in England and Wales is also very noticeable. 

In the case of some large towns, such as Wolverhampton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, Merthyr, Sunderland, and Preston, the | 
period of maximum rate of increase occurred in the decade of | 
1831-41, while in the case of London itself, its period of maxi- 
mum was reached in the next decade 1841-51. (Vide Appendix, | 


Table G.) | 
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Towns of England and Wales, between 1801 and 1871. 


Ws 






1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 


Rate of : Rate of oN Rate of : Rate of 
Population. | Trorease.| POPUAtion. | trorease, | Population. Increase. Population. | tn crease. 


























1,948,417 | 17°73 | 2,862,236 | 21°24 | 2,803,989} 18°70 | 3,254,260] 16°06 | London 
286,487 | 42°00 375,955 | 31°23 443,938 | 18°08 493,405 | 11°14 | Liverpool 
242,983] 29°92 | 316,213] 30°14 | 357,979| 13°21 | 379,374] 5°97 | Manchester 
182,922 27°04 232,841 | 27°29 296,076 | 27°16 343,787 | 16°11 | Birmingham 
152,074] 23°24 172,270| 13°28 207,165 | 20°26 259,212] 25°12 | Leeds 
111,091 | 21°16 135,310 | 21°80 | 185,172] 36°85 239,946 | 29°58 | Sheffield 
125,146 | 19°87 137,328 | 9°73 154,093 | 12°20 182,552 18°47 | Bristol 
93,245] 38°11 119,748 | 28°42 147,670 | 23°32 156,978 | 6°30 | Wolverhampton 
66,715 | 53°27 103,778 | 55°55 106,218] 2°35 145,830] 37°29 | Bradford 
70,337 | 31°19 87,784 | 24°81 109,108 | 24°29 128,443 | 17°72 | Newcastle 
68,444] 32°67 84,027 | 22°77 101,207 | 20°45 124,493 | 23°00 | Stoke-upon-Trent 
67,308 | 29°66 84,690 |} 25°82 97,661] 15°32 123,408] 26°37 | Hull 
68,386 | 34°59 85,108 | 24°45 102,449 | 20°38 121,401} 18°50 | Salford 
53,082| 5°24 72,096 | 35°95 94,799 | 31°49 113,569} 19°80 | Portsmouth 
60,451 | 19°67 72,357 | 19°70 94,344] 30°39 113,100] 19°88 | Oldham 
53,335 | 30°93 67,391 | 26°36 85,797 | 27°31 104,490] 21°79 | Sunderland 
49,170} 17°09 69,673 | 41°70 87,317), 25733 103,758 | 18°83 | Brighton 














3,699,543 | 22°92 | 4,578,805 | 23°77 [5,474,982] 19°57 | 6,388,006} 16°68 | Total 
oie 17°73 | 2,862,286 | 21°24 | 2,803,989 | 18°70 |3,254,260|] 16°06 |Deduct London 














1751, 126 29°25 2,216,569 26°58 | 2,670,993 | 20°50 | 3,183,746 | 17°32 | Total (ex-London) 








AND SmaLL Towns. 






7,679,737 | 20°10 19,218,942! 19°98 10,717,260! 16°32 412,576,626) 17°32 | Total 
1,948,417 | 17°73 | 2,862,236] 21°24 | 2,803,989] 18°70 | 3,254,260] 16°06 | Deduct London 














5,781,320 | 20°93 |6,851,706| 19°55 | 7,913,271) 15°49 | 9,322,366] 17°78 |Total (ex-London) 





AND WALES. 








Total 
Deduct London 









1,948,417) 17°73 | 2,362,236] 21°24 | 2,803,989 

















10°90 [19,458,006] 12°72 |Total (ex-London) 





13,960, 715 14°04 }15,565, 373 11°49 ]17,262,235 





Several remarkable instances are also to be met with of large 
increments occurring in the rates of increase of town populations 
during the last decade (1861-71): notably in the case of Leicester, 
Dudley, Derby, Rochdale, and some few other towns. It should 
be observed, however, that the alteration of the boundary in some 
other cases explains the higher rate of increase in the last decade. 


Decrements in the Rates of Increase in Town Population. 


The decrements in the rates of increase of the town population 
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are clearly indicated by the curved outlines on the diagrams which 
accompany this paper.* It is worthy of remark that in the case of 
the population of London, the decrements are very slight indeed, 
and the absence of the S shaped outlines of its population on the 
diagram, so conspicuous a feature in the population diagrams of 
most of the other large towns, shows that London has not yet 
reached that declining stage in the rate of its increase of population 
long since arrived at in the case of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
many other large towns. 


The Population of Towns above Two Thousand and under Twenty 
Thousand Inhabitants. 

The increase in the population of these towns has been much 
less rapid than in the case of the large towns, their aggregate 
population having been little more than doubled in the course of 
seventy years. Their maximum rate of increase, viz., 19 per cent., 
was reached, as in the case of the population of the rural districts, 
to which reference will presently be made, in the decade 1811-21 ; 
from that time down to the decade 1851-61, a rapid decrement of 
84°10 per cent. occurred in this rate of increase, followed, however, 
in the last decade, 1861-71, by a somewhat remarkable rise of 
51°44 per cent. The effect of this increase is clearly discernible in 
adding an increment of 6°13 per cent. to the rate of increase of the 
town population, and along with the increase observable in the case 
of the rural population in this decade, materially affecting the rate 
of increase of the entire population of England and Wales. (Vide 
Summary of Tables B to H, p. 467.) 


Population of the Rural Districts. 

The increase in the population of the rural districts of England 
and Wales during the first decade of this century was 12°11 per 
cent., or very similar to that of the smaller towns, and as in that 
case the maximum rate of increase (14°74) was reached in the 
following decade (1811-21), from that time down to the period of 
the census of 1851 the increase of the rural population was rela- 
tively very small, having in a period of thirty years only increased 
from 6,788,661 to 8,713,667, or 28°35 per cent., the decrement in the 
rate of increase during that time being rapid and continuous. From 
that period, however, up to 1871, there has been a rapid and con- 
tinuous increment in the rate of increase, the effect of which, 
combined with that due to the increase of the population of the 
small towns, being such as to reduce in 1861 the decrement in the 
rate of increase of the entire population of England and Wales to 
5°99 per cent., and in the following decade of 1871 to cause an 
increment of 10°56 per cent. in the rate of increase. 

* See diagrams Plates 2 to 6, 
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The cause of the slow increase of the: rural’ population between 
1821 and 1851, is evidently in a great measure due to immigration 
into the towns; this will at once be seen on referring to the 
diagrams, and comparing the outlines showing the rates of increase 
of the town, rural, and total populations. It will not fail to be 
noticed that the periods of greatest increase inthe town popula- 
tions are coincident with those of greatest decrease in the case of 
the rural population. This is especially noticeable in the decade 
1841-51, as may be seen from a reference to the first. diagram on 
Plate 2, which shows that the aggregate population of the towns, 
which up to this period was considerably less than the population 
of the rural districts, equalled it about the middle of the decade, 
and at the end of the decade considerably exceeded it. 


Future Increase of the Population of England and Wales. 


It is unnecessary here to refer to the checks on the increase of 
population due to the limited area for food production in this 
country, as since Malthus’s time, throvgh the largely increased 
transit facilities afforded by the introduction of steam navigation, 
there is practically no limit to: the area from which the food 
supplies of this country can be obtained, so long at least as those 
facilities for cheap and rapid communication with the great food 
producing countries of the world continue. 

The rate of the future increase of the population of this country 
depends necessarily to a great extent upon the continuous growth 
of its trade and commerce,.and upon the further development of 
that remarkable industrial activity which has been brought about 
during the last forty years, in a great measure by the agency of 
railways and steam navigation. 

It cannot, however, be expected that there will be a repetition 
during the next forty years of the same rapid rate of commercial 
development which has been experienced during the last, and 
which has resulted from the creation as it were, in that short time, 
of an entirely new and rapid system of locomotion; still by means 
of the improvements which are continually being made in 
mechanical appliances, and the economies resulting therefrom, 
there is everything to indicate that the population of this country 
will continue to increase at the diminished or decremental rate 
which has occurred since the rate of increase of the population 
attained its maximum. 

In the writer’s opinion, in estimating the future population of 
England and Wales, it is putting it at its highest to assume a 
continuation of the 5°73 per cent. decrement, which during the last 
fifty years has obtained in the rate of increase of the population. 
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Estimate of the Census of 1881. 


The following estimates of the population of England and 
Wales for the census year 1881 have been prepared by the writer 
on the basis indicated in this paper :— 


Population of the large towns of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards, assumed to increase in 1871 at 
the average decremental rate of large towns, viz., (| 17777149! 
TOTO THE COM. weuvedapssoacdtenstonarcortenees inthe mene reve Meeks 


Population of the small towns with over 2,000 and 
under 20,000 inhabitants, assuming the rate of 
increase of these towns during the last an 33082979 
1871, viz., 11°07 per cent., to continte ...............06 


Population of the rural districts, including small 
towns under 2,000 inhabitants, assuming the 
average decrement in the increment of the rate of > 11,082,339+ 
increase of the last two decades, viz., 34°237 per 
wen thy, * toh OMG 75.. .cskpsdeabadeneaodl Mere ce darredeontlp Atay 


Total population of England and Wales in 1881 —_25,936,800 


average decremental rate of increase of the total 
population during the last fifty years to continue, 
VIZ Se DOTNCOIt wy nese. cs dadipehe pedo besarte oe eure 


The population of England and Wales, assuming the 
2555 35,;000 





In the opinion of the writer, the estimated increase of the 
population of the small towns, viz., 11°07 per cent., is too high, and 
probably the actual population will amount to a mean of the two 
results, VizZ., 25,735,900. 


Future Increase of the Population of Great Britain in connection with 
the Question of the Coal Supply. 


In the estimate of the future population of Great Britain pre- 
pared by the writer for the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the question of the coal supply, and given at p. xv of their 
report to the Queen, the average decrement in the rate of increase 
of the population which has obtained from the period when it 





Percentage Increment Decrease 








Rate in Increment 
of Increase. per Cent. per Cent. 
* Rate of increase, 1841-51................ 5°88 

\ 23-98 

: 50) v3 Deny ante rene \ — 34'237 
poy te7 

- Sala ot WL TL eetevnieecene 8°44 } — 34°237 
} 10°37 


” Arf in} REET etre +9°315 


+ Rural population 1871, 10,137,987 x 1°09315 = 11,082,339. 
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attained its maximum, 1811-21, down to the time of the last census 
of 1871, was employed as a means of determining the rates of 
increase in future decades. 

In order more accurately to ascertain the rates of increase of 
the population during each decade of the present century, the Royal 
Commissioners included the army, navy, and the seamen belong- 
ing to the merchant service, which were omitted in the census 
returns prior to 1841, the military at home in that year being for 
the first time included, while persons on board vessels in the navy 
or merchant service, and lying in harbours, creeks, and rivers, were 


for the first time included with the military in the later census _ 


returns of 1851, 1861 and 1871.* | 

The population, however, of Great Britain for 1871, given in 
the before-mentioned tables in the Coal Commissioners’ report, and 
which was furnished to them just prior to the publication of the 
preliminary census report of 1871, proves to have been somewhat 
short of the actual numbers ft given in the complete census returns 
of 1871; in addition to this, the army, navy, and seamen employed 
in the merchant service have not, as in the case of the previous 
decades, been included in these tables for the decade of 1871; the 
effect of this both upon the rate of increase of the population 
during that particular decade, and also upon the average decrement 
in the rate of the increase of the population during the period of 
fifty years, being very appreciable (see Tables H and I). 

An amended estimate of the future increase of the population of 
Great Britain, based on these corrected figures, is given in Table L 
in the Appendix, p. 493, and graphically shown on diagram, Plate 8. 

Estimates of the future increase of the populations of England 


and Wales, and of Scotland, are given separately in Tables Mand N 


in the Appendix, pp. 494 and 495, the average decrement in the 
rates of increase of the population of each kingdom during the last 
fifty years being employed in each case in determining the rates of 
increase in the future decades. 

The combined results obtained by thus separately estimating 
the future increase of the respective populations of the two king- 
doms during a long period of years, are somewhat in excess of that 
obtained in the case of the aggregate population of the two 
kingdoms ; in the latter case the initial rate of increase is consider- 
ably less, and the rate of decrement more rapid. 

The effect of this combination of the populations of the two 
kingdoms at once reduces the initial rate of increase of the total 

* See foot note p. x, Summary Table Census 1871, vol. i. 


¢ Population, Great Britain ..............cssscceseees 26,072,284 
pes Coal Commissioners’ report .... 26,062,721 


Difference ..,...ccssevees 9,563 
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population in 1871 from 12°990 per cent., in the case of England 
and Wales, to 12°533 per cent. when combined with: that of 
Scotland, and at the same time it increases the decrement in the 
rate of increase from 4°595 per cent. to 4°740 per cent. per 
decade. 

The conclusions which, in the opinion of the writer, are to be 
drawn from these facts are, that the larger the area of population 
dealt with, the more accurate and reliable will be any estimates 
which are made to determine the future increase of that population. 

The decrement in the rate of increase of the population of 
London which has only obtained during the two last decades 
scarcely affords, in the opinion of the writer, sufficient data for 
estimating its future increase for any lengthened period, and that 
given in Table O in the Appendix, and diagram Plate 9, has been 
made rather with the object of showing the unreliableness of any 
such enormous estimates as those which have recently appeared in 
connection with the question of the water supply of the metropolis, 
where the population in the course of the next century is estimated 
at over:17 millions. 


Table showing the Population of Kngland and Wales, Scotland and Great Britain 
Islands in the 


[Extracted from the Census Returns for 























































England and Wales, Scotland. 
Decade. 
Rate of Decrement Rate of Decrement 
Population. Increase per in Rate Population. Increase per in Rate 
Decade. of Increase. Decade. of Increase. 
No. Per cnt. Per ent. No. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1801 5.3 931 56,171 1,678,452 
} 14-180 i 12:248 
Uh Ra 10,454,529 1,884,044 \ — 6°627 
\ #* 16-434 } # 13-444 
PAR er 12,172,664: } — 6°060 21891325 \ — 18°291 
: \ 15-438 } 12°553 
(Shae 14,051,986 } — 8'°582 25,405,610 \ =" OFAT 
} 14118 } 10-257 J 
eA 16,035,198 LE | 2,652,339 j 3 
\| 1x501 | | —a-725|22 }| tors 3 
‘DLAs 18,054,170 He 259225362 2 
} 12°043 {| —2°7254 eg } 5969 +} — 3°148( Be 
Oli am 20,228,497 E=| 3,096,808 Ee 
} * 12-990} | —2°725| £3 \ * 9-550" | — 3148] 28 
? ES qo 
WL waits 22,856,164 £7 3,392,559 2 
5)—22°817 5) — 31°955 
Average diminution of rate per 4 Average diminution of 
CLOCAIG sli s ce Riea ncn al edie sacks } tae rate per decade ........ 
*Initial and terminal periods — 4°595 *Tnitial and terminal | 
ie ies | PETIONS Ciiagaee cae 











+ This population was subsequently given in the completed census, published in 1873, as 
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Future Increase of the Population of London. 

The population of London, and its remarkable growth during 
the present century, affords in itself the subject of a paper, and as 
a small contribution towards this the writer has prepared certain 
tables and diagrams, viz.:— 

1st. Sectional Diagrams showing the population and rates of 
increase or decrease of population in each district, sub-district, or 
parish within the registrar-general’s district from 1801 to 1871.t 

2nd. Diagram map, showing the rates of increase or decrease 
of population in each district, sub-district, or parish within the 
registrar-general’s district from 1801 to 1871.t 

ord. Diagram map, showing the number of persons per acre in 
each district, sub-district, or parish within the registrar-general’s 
district, from 1801 to 1871. 

4th. Diagram map, showing the number of persons per acre in 
population in each district, sub-district, or parish within the 
registrar-general’s district from 1801 to 1871.f 

5th. Estimate of the prospective increase of the population of 
London. (Table O in the Appendix.) 


(including the Army, Navy, Marines, and Merchant Seamen, but excluding the 
British Seas.) 
1871, general table, vol iv, Table 4, p. 5.] 













Great Britain. 
Coal Com- 
missioners’ Report. 


(Table No. II, 


Great Britain. p. xv, Report 1871). 























Decade. 
Rate of Decrement in Rate of Decrement 
Population. Increase per Rate Population. Increase per in Rate 
: Decade. | of Increase. Decade. of Increase. 
No. bitch oxi at Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
10,834,623 1801 
i 13'881 
12,338,573 12,338,573 LE 
\| «15-977 }| as-977 
14,309,989 — 6°065 14,309,989 } — 6°065 21 
}| 15-008 | 15:008 
16,457,596 i — 9721 16,4575596 \ = 9421 "31 
\ 135495 }| 13:549 
18,687,537 a] 18,687,537 tI] - 9595 | 741 
\ 12:249 | ~ 2562 [82 \ 12°249 
20,976,532 25 20,976,532 i — 8588 51 
\ 11197 [| — 2'362¢2 } 11197 
2353255305 Ba] 231325,305 } + 4814 61 
‘i #12538) | — 27362 |B8 \ 11°736 
26,248,723 E] 26,062,721f ‘7k 
5) — 23°472 — 33°969 
+ 4°814 
Average diminution of 1 
rate per decade ........ Os 5) —29°155 
*Initial and terminal Wes i ey SRE i) 
; — 4°740 Average diminution of pelckAs 
PNOGS sek cass neccsesannesses rate per decade......... 5°831 





26,072,284; the army and navy, &c., 176,439, being omitted ;—total, 26,248,723. 
{ Not given with this paper. 
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APpPENDIX.* TasiE B.—England and Wales. Aggregate Population, and Increase or 






















































































County. 1801. 1811. Increase. 1821. | Increase.f 1831. Tucrease. 
No. No. Per cnt. No. Per cnt. No. Per cnt. 
BSGLLOIL OME, sctote sso coreses 3,095 3,716 | 20°07 4,529 | 21°88 5,693 | 25°70 
ACR SU RE aa 9,742 10,788 | 10°74 12,867 | 19°27 15,595 | 21°20 
Buckingham ................ 16,993 18,435 8°49 Bi tlie ehtioG 24,162 | 11°26 
aM. ...:.......cs00000>- 10,087 11,108 | 10°12 14,142 | 27°31 20,917 | 47°91 
COHGBGOR, hr ests. teeteascee 39,414 46,779 | 18°69 60,784 | 29°83 74,1387 | 22°07 
MOTT Walls Ws) .clte dae: Nil Nil . —_— Nil _ Nil — 
umberland 4.0.5 seo 9,415 11,476 | 21°89 14,416 | 25°62 18,865 | 30°86 
POSED Y teseruxtinescaevacert 10,832 13,043 | 20°41 17,423 | 33°58 23,627 | 35°61 
Pevor yt eee 61,444 76,306 | 24°19 86,616 | 13°51 | 107,358 | 23°95 
BESO 2hore cos crassoe cone deinen’ Nil Nil — Nil — Nil — 
PPh ts kel eets lose: Ka212 59,014 | 10°90 70,867 | 20°09 90,927 | 257a5 
| ED pe rac ir 15,430 17,449 | 13°08 19,898 | 14°04 23,158 | 16°38 
Gloucester g.c.icvrsessoes 91,961 108,206 | 17°67 | 184,844 | 24°61 167,282 | 24°06 
LCrOLOPO cous Nil Nil — Nil — Nil —- 
Plertlorcds iauiy a eek ake i . — 4 — ” — 
Huntingdon ee. eps Ar iy — ; —_ ” — 
Berit VA Ren, eee tes: 96,024 128,257 | 2836] 141,722 | 14°98 | 162,296 | 14°52 
Maancaster o.s.cdticcsssc: 304,855 385,271 | 26°37 | 515,780 | 33:08 | 721,805 | 39°95 
Leicester ......ccccccsscssceee. 17,005 28,453 | 37°92 31,036 | 32°33 40,639 | 30°94 
Hincoln ten. vere eh! 10,340 13,141 | 27°09 15,178 | 15°54 17,806, | 17238 
AS TOURTCEYS Go el a A AB 951,753 874,995 | 16°39 |1,052,319 | 20°27 |1,252,967 | 19°07 
Monmouth .........,000000000 1,423 3,025 | 112°58 4,951 | 63°67 7,062 | 42°64 
Norfolk}, Secaniine M 53,427 56,704 6°13 T1- 206s Ga seh 85,651 | 20714 
Northampton............0... 4,020 8,427 | 20°04 10,793 | 28°07 15,351 | 42°24 
Northumberland ........|.  § 1,078 55,409 8°48 70,820 | 27°81 83,396 | 17°76 
Nottingham ............... 28,801 34,030 | 18°15 40,190 18°IO 50,220 | 24°96 
atord yen ono ct Beale, 11,694 12,931 | 10°58 16,364 | 26°55 20,649 | 26°19 
PALELAN GL 405, ie faeeeaais Nil Nil = Nil — Nil — 
PILOT ese at elas tio ants 31,043 33,630 8°34 37,119 | 10°37 38,732 4°34 
POMOCTECE 5.5 csscencheseccesevones 33,196 38,408 | 15°70 46,700 | 21°59 50,800 8°78 
Southampton .. ............. 41,139 51,204 | 24°47 GO0S6. } 17537 69,713 | 16°00 
PERIL heen a ede, 725759 96,653 | 32°84 } 118,218 | 22°31 150,888 | 27°64 
SUI UAT Gino sa treet ie gated ele 12,299 13,670 | 21°22 17,186 | 25°72 20,201 | 17°54 
DULOY ie he ee 161,642 202,941 | 25°56 |. 259,714 | 27°97 | 827,820 | 26°33 
SUSEL: Sick ena ar 26,526 34,743 | 30°98 53,574 | 54°20 77,447 | 44°56 
EES 0 UR Oe Sine 87,019 | 101,219 | 16°32 | 125,853 | 23°84 | 177,493 | 41°60 
Westmoreland ............ Nil Nil —— Nil —- Nil — 
IV TAG Pec Be a oe ete co 22,139 23,777 4°40 27,028 | 13°67 29,118 4°93 
Worcester ....cccceceeeee: 28,370 36,492 | 28°63 46,678 | 27°91 58,076 | 24°42 
York, E., N.,and W.R.| 211,884 248,974 | 17°51 | 322,486 | 29°53 | 487,064 | 35°53 
PU OLaLinuea oceans. 2,382,039 | 2,848,674 | 19°59 |3,542,653 | 24°36 [4,466,915 | 26°09 
WALES hy Ree 
Anglesey ....... Rae aa Nil Nil — Nil — — 
BTEC sah. BO i. Fe yy mis ” cera bit 
CJaP MOA AE, ccyeeotte o ‘5 — ” = oy 
Carmarthen _................ a os = ” cia cz 
Carnarvon: Mick. 66s seack ” ” ‘ea ” << aR 
Denbigh By Ee ahd A ead ” ” ca ” ae ‘a 
TLE oh ter. aeecipemeetrniees ” ” i ” ee Pi 
Glamorgan .,.00 0595. 22,114 29,365 | 32°79 39,376 | 34°09 34°96 
Merioneth | ../242824).0ts.. Nil Nil -—— Nil — — 
Montgomery ...........600.. i * — A —— =— 
Pembroke ..2.c.aeeih m 6 —_ ” — a 
PL ACHORK Monet esas eneene 5 x —_ q — — 
Potelosne iit 22,114 29,365 | 32°79 39,376 | 34°09 34°96 
Total England & Wales} 2,404,1 53 | 2,878,039 19°71 13,582,029 | 24°46 | 4,520,055 26°19 


* Tables A} to A®, containing particulars of the population, rates of increase, &c., of the town and 





z 
Decrease per Cent. of the Large Towns of over 20,000 Inhabitants between 1801 and 1871. 


"1841. 


No. 
7,748 
18,937 
| 25,337 
1 24,453 
118,212 
Nil 
21,550 
82,741 
123,265 
Nil 
117,290 
25,480 
194,549 
Nil 


9 


” 
208,228 
966,797 

50,806 
20,594 
1,453,406 

10,815 
90,209 
21,242 
102,918 
52,164 
24,258 
Nil 
89,534. 
53,196 
80,776 
203,389 
25,384 
399,247 
89,425 
226,818 
Nil 
35,409 
73,663 
556,628 


5,572,175 






5,494,463 


1880.] 


Increase 





Per cnt. 
36°10 
21°43 

4°86 
16°90 
59°45 


14°23 
38°57 
14°82 
28°99 
10°13 
16°30 


28°30 
33°94 
25°02 
15°66 
15°99 
53°15 
5°32 
38°38 
23°40 
3°87 
17°48 
2°07 
4°72 
15°87 
34°79 
25°66 
21°79 
15°46 
27°79 
21°61 
26°84. 


27°36 


23°00 


PERT 


LI 


Population in England and Wales. 



















No. 
12,787 
21,456 
26,794 
27,815 

175,878 

Nil 
26,310 
40,609 

154,542 
Nil 
143,225 
30,029 
208,914: 
Nil 


117,237 
285,377 
Nil 
35,503 

83,952 
694,731 


6,772,109 


1851. 






Increase. 





Per cnt. 
65°04 
13°30 

575 
13°75 
48°78 


22°09 
24°03 
25°37 
22°12 
17°85 

7°38 
21°9X 
Zaz5 
19°25 
44°68 
20°78 
43°68 
10°40 
25°49 
23°08 
1O0'O5 
14°78 
10°52 

1°96 
32°96 
32°31 
29°66 
20°84 
31°10 
25°82 

O27 
13°97 
24°81 


1861. ° 


No. 
17,821 
25,045 
27,090 
26,361 

198,642 

Nil 
29,417 
43,091 

185,550 
Nil 
183,769 

39,803 
229,303 
Nil 


9 


339,460 
1,475,422 
68,056 
36,059 
2,044,772 
23,249 
109,701 
32,813 
156,923 
74,693 
27,560 
Nil 
47,374 
52,528 
141,759 
340,558 
37,950 
579,748 
142,849 
355,125 
Nil 

36,893 
91,601 
838,789 





23°25 8,059,774 





158,435 
Nil 





Increase. 





Per cnt. 
39°37 
16°73 

1°10 

T'S 33 
12°94 
11°81 

6°11 
ZIPh 
28°30 
32°55 
9°76 
33°72 
19°Ol 
12°33 
2A 02 
16°49 
232 
IO‘LS 
23°10 
23°88 
30113 

—1'02 

8°43 

— 3°16 
3TO9 
26°55 
1£°30 
20°17 
21°85 
24°44, 


3°91 
at 


1871. 


No. 
20,733 
32,313 
28,760 
33,996 

210,784 

Nil 
31,049 
61,381 

200,008 
Nil 
253,271 

49,629 
265,681 
Nil 


bP] 


” 

392,377 
1,713,250 
95,220 
53,748 
2,306,800 
27,069 
122,205 
45,080 
197,623 
86,621 
31,404 

Nil 
44,614 
58,714 
167,310 
392,575 
42,947 
742,155 
175,079 
406,045 

Nil 
43,622 
141,179 


9 
20°74 {1,144,359 
19°01 {9,612,601 








Nil 


Increase. 





Per cnt. 
16°34 
29°02 

6°16 
28°96 

6°11 

5°55 
42°45 

779 
37°82 
24°69 
45°86 
15°59 
16°12 
39°91 
49°06 
12°81 
16°43 
11°40 
37°39 
25°94 
15°97 
13°95 
— 5°83 

226 
18°02 
15°27 
13°17 
28°01 
22°56 
14°34 
18°24 
54°12 
36°43 





—— 
Ss | |] 


77,712 | 46°24 





112,892 | 45°27 


158,435 


40°35 


188,286 


18°84 


23°28 16,885,001 | 23°56 [8,218,209 





19°36 {9,800,887 


19°25 
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County. 


Bedford 
Berks 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby 

Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 
Salop ; 
Somerset 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 

Sussex 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 
Worcester 
York, E., N.,and W.R. 


Total 


WALES. 
Anglesey 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


Total 
Total England & Wales 


rural, and total population of each county in England and Wales from 1801 to 1871, are not printed. 
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Taste C.—England and Wales. Aggregate Population, and Increase or Decrease pe 


























County. 1801. 1811. | Increase. 1821. | Increase. 1831. | Increase. || 
No. No. Per cnt. No. Per cut. No. Per cnt. 
BOATERS coo sen, Sic clecsse oe 10,235 11,529 | 12°64 14,351 | 24°48 17,320 | 20°69 |} 
Berks ....... (eee teres Pea a 28,895 31,520 | 9°09 35,092 | 11°33 39,299 | 11°99 
defi ieketidel:\ Fe aan eee ae 22,021 25,472 | 15°67 28,260 | 10°95 31,214 | 10°45 || 
Cambridge i..4..4..:..s008.0. 13,786 15,540 | 12°72 19,079 | 22°72 22,714 | 19°05 
Chester vescccsssesseesseeen 17,775 | 21,688 | 22°01 28,419 | 31°04 39,668 | 39°58 | 
Cormwall .5.4e20d:.: 46,407 53,025 | 14°26 65,684 | 23°78 80,049 | 21°96 
Cumberland 2:4 .0022..t... 35,010 40,148 | 14°68 48,662 | 21°21 51,333 5°49 
BIOL OY ey oiiernsncdeotavel se stewn3 2.33220 28,053 | 20°81 35,038 | 24°90 41,692 | 18°99 
PEPE VOT ceo sponte nate! 593993 65,702 | 9°52, 78,352 | 19°25 89,068 | 13°68 
J Oraobrtcetts.< os IOES..1 35,539 39,470 | 11°06 47,333 | 19°92 53,548 | 13°13 
Barham (22... .eeesest..; 14,694 15,400 | 4°80 19,639 | 27°53 21,860 | 11°31 
BBSOS Ty okectelaste Read 28,339 31,561 | 11°37 36,456 | 15°51 41,898 | 14°93 
Gloucester «..........ccc0008 23,974 26,672 | 11°26 30,340 | 13°75 35,202 | 16°02 
Hereford:...,20G008...-: 15,618 16,433 5°22 19,710. | 19°94 23,277 | 18°10 
lertiord .c.c.csereteree ss 21,676 25,165 | 16°10 30,394 | 20°78 34,476 | 13°43 
Huntingdon eeinws..! 10,926 12,759 | 16°78 14,575 | 14°23 16,514 | 13°30 
1 Sn) A Beer ener rss 2s ee 50,345 64,566 | 28°25 70,439 | 9g*10 81,985 | 16°39 
Liancester “ahosies..: 90,352 83,988 | 19°40 105,365 | 25°44 125,849 | 19°44 
Leicester ..3/..20ens., d 19,383 22,601 | 16°60 26,487 | 17°20 32,763 | 23°69 
eancoln © o.5..c Beek 4224.2 50,053 | 18°49 61,380 | 22°63 70,522 | 14°89 
Middlesex wut husks 3,861 4,453 | 15°33 4,707 | 5°70 5,529 |. 17°46 
Monmouth sige e..: 8,374 9,408 | 12°35 11,148 | 18°50 13,127 | 17°75 
INOKLOLE Tice. Cerne tes: 30,282 31,813 | 5°06 37,997 | 19°44 43,832 | 15°36 
Northampton _ ............ 18,586 20,193 | 8°65 23,596 | 16°85 26,172 | 10°92 
Northumberland ........ 14,673 16,3806 | 11°13 18,389 | 12°77 19,685 7°05 
Nottingham. si2/404...: 18,295 20,439 | 11°72 23,576 | 15°35 27,943 | 18°52 
AFSTOLA Ne cere. 20,417 22,188 | 8°68 25,373 | 14°35 27,421 8:07 | 
Rutland 15:5. 3,055 3,203 | 4°85 3,790 | 18°33 4,147 | 9°42 | 
Bia Lop see wivilict <a 46,291 48,512 | 11 52,333 | 7°88 58,991 | 12°72 | 
somerset ...;,.2A.. 35,637 38,184 | 7:01 45,103 | 18°27 51,678 | 14°58 | 
Southampton ..i............. 39,785 43,149 | 8°46 51,045 | 18°30 57,643 | 12°93 
SSCA ILOTO! Gi cacscremeceeterne, 40,539 45,505 | 12°25 53,644 | 17°89 59,148 | 10°26 
MILOLE Soccer eet 21,886 23,449 | 414 27,732 | 18°27 31,213 | 12°55 
SUETOY ac nat taste tes. ! 2654.97 29,599 | 11°71 34,320 | 15°95 39,825 | 16°04 
SLT sg eee oo ee 29,040 37,559 | 29°34 44,365 | 18°12 50,157 | 13°06 
AV arwick «i. Memwtens.) 21,093 23,144 | o°72 28,789 | 24°39 33,441 | 16°16 
Westmoreland. ............ 8,015 8,793 | 9471 10,438 | 18°71 11,577 | 10°91 
AW alts. ececcsisscsst re? 64,426 | 66,704 | 3°64 79.740 | 19°54 86,629 | 864 
Worcester icciccccscccece 12,697 13,494 | 6°28 15,099 | 11°89 17,076 | 13°09 
York, E., N., & W. R.. 86,722 98,487 | 13°57 117,072 | 18°90 129,947 | 11°00 
Totaloe rico 1,139,601 | 1,285,877 | 12°84 | 1,528,261 | 18°46 | 1,745,432 | 14°58 
WALES. CIT man ME en! rencanenns bis Boma s Pray ary EE 
ANT lesey sc. eel arm: 6,283 7,047 | 12°16 9,364 | 32°88 10,552 | 12°69 
ISP ECON isa. sothee den acs 1,583 2,247 | 41°95 2,906 | 29°33 3,343 | 15°04 
Cardigan... eur ete.e.d 5,989 6,695 | 11°79 8,758 | 30°81 10,162 | 16°03 
Carmarthen ...........00. 8,112 10,487 | 29°28 12;997) 1°23703 16,135 | 24°15 
Carnarvon Watiniinties..: 8,620 10,618 | 23758 13,666 | 28°71 16,919 | 23°80 
Denbigh ccd.) Gi7e8 10,672 | 9:40 13071) 137k 13,695 | 13°45 
NG Ae cl ceceakesttae sa 6,384 7,393.| 15°81 9,300 | 25°79 11,008 | 18°37 
Glamorgan triyienwscan.. 5Ag4 6,059 | 10°63 6,698 | 10°55 9,082 | 35°59 
Merioneth tanseen...: Nil Nil — Nil — Nil — 
Montgomery ........ eh... 95355 11,756 | 25°67 15,596 | 32°66 19,543 | 25°31 
Pembroke > SAgucaa.:. 8,094 9,069 | 12°05 13,331 | 46°99 15,883 | 19°14 
Radnor eiiks.. eevee. 1,839 1,837 |—o'10 2,098 | 14°21 2,358 | 12°39 
Loteltewias: 71,491 83,880 | 17°33 106,785 | 27°31 128,680 | 20°50 
Total England & Wales} 1,211,092 | 1,869,757 | 13°10 | 1,680,046 | 19°00 | 1,874,112 | 14°98 











Li 


Dent. of the Small Towns of 2,000 and under 20,000 Inhabitants between 1801 and 1871. 
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f (1841. -| Increase 1851. Increase}! 1861. | Increase. 1871. [Increase County. 











No. Per cnt. No. Per cnt. ‘No. Per cnt. No. Per ent. 
91,532 | 24°32] 26,168 | 21°53] 29,540] 12°89] 84,3839 | 16°25] Bedford 
43,985 | 11°93| 45,065 | 2°46] 46,659 3°54] 52,959 | 13°50] Berks 
32,979 | 5:66| 34,054 | 3:26] 33,620} —1-:27] 35,286 | 4:95] Buckingham 
25,747 | 13°35] 29,960 | 16°36] 26,882 |—10'27] 27,356 | 1°76| Cambridge 
48,595 | 22°50] 54,932 | 13°04] 64,098 | 16°69] 67,963 | 6°03] Chester 
98,180 | 22°65} 108,510 | 10°52] 115,354 6°31} 118,537 | 2°76| Cornwall 
53,720 | 4°61] 60,232 | 12°12] 62,708 4°11} 65,175 | 3°93} Cumberland 
53,079 | 27°31] 63,048 | 18°78] 77,448 | 22°84] 79,090 | 2:12} Derby 
96,235 | 8°05] 102,290 6°29] 101,762 | —o'52} 106,930 | 5:08] Devon 
58,362 | 8°99] 68,003 | 795] 64,406 2°23] 66,920 | 3°90| Dorset 
29,073 | 33°00] 39,066 | 34°37] 45,843 | 17°35] 51,443 | 12°21| Durham 
46,928 | 12°01] 54,105 | 15°29] 57,535 6°34] 64,449 | 12°02| Essex 
87,442 | 636] 39,847 | 642] 38,148 | —426} 40,925 | 728] Gloucester 
94577 | 5°58] 25,963 | 5°64] 31,187 | 20°12] 383,272 | 6°69| Hereford 
40,794 | 18°33] 46,259 | 13°40] 49,282 6°53} 53,706 | 8'98| Hertford 
17,969 | 8°81} 19,930 | to‘or] 19,908 | —orr1] 20,151 | 1°22} Huntingdon 
| 90,816 | 10°26] 104,815 | 15°41] 117,966 | 12°55] 146,302 | 24'02| Kent 
| 149,848 | 19°07] 171,360 | 14°35] 206,954 | 20°77] 248,163 | 19°91| Lancaster 
| 383,760 | 3°04] 35,207 | 4:29] 34,993 | —o'61] 37,605 | 7°46| Leicester 
82,630 | 17°17] 98,036 | 12°59 92,088 | —1'07] 98,192 | 6°69) Lincoln 
5,706 | 3°20 5,813 | 1°88 5,985 2°96 7,023 | 17°34| Middlesex 
14,141 | 772] 15,548 | 995] 15,324 | —1°44] 15,544] 1°44] Monmouth 
48,849 | 11°44] 55,280 | 13°16 51,5389 | —617] 52,875 | 2°59| Norfolk 
29,546 | 12°89] 31,647 | 711] 36,491 | 15°31] 46,093 | 26°31| Northampton 
19,204 |—2°'44] 22,413 | 16-71] 20,615 | —8:02] 20,328 |—1°39| Northumberland 
29,690 | 6:25] 82,688 | 10°10} 33,570 2°70] 37,633 | 12°10| Nottingham 
32,105 | 17°08] 32,484 | 118] 33,801 | gos] 35,803] 5°92| Oxford 
4,76U | 14°78 5,099 | 712 5,145 0°90 5,690 | 10°59| Rutland 
64,086 | 864] 65,027 | 1°47] 69,919 7°52) 73,780 | 5°52] Salop 
58,207 | 12°63] 60,294 | 3°59] 60,941 1'07] 63,310 | 3°89} Somerset 
68,083 | 18°11 78,764 | 15°69] 85,620 8:71} 101,435 | 18°47] Southampton 
68,265 | 15°41] 77,547 | 13°60] 87,080} 12°29] 94,747 | 8°81] Stafford 
33,017 | 7°38] 36,196 | 799] 35,251 | —2°61] 37,804 | 7°24] Suffolk 
46,332 | 16°34] 52,833 | 14°03] 68,786 | 30°19] 91,356 | 32°81) Surrey 
- 54,979 | 9°62] 57,730 | 5:00] 59,606 3°25] 71,221 | 19°49| Sussex 
39,044 | 4°79] 41,754 | 19°15] 42,939 2°84] 48,363 | o'99| Warwick 
11,519 |—o's0} 11,829 | 2°69} 12,029 1°69] 18,446 | 11°78] Westmoreland 
| 91,567 | 570] 89,923 |—1°80] 87,947 | —2°20] 90,987 | 3°46| Wilts 
) 318,291 | v11] 19,019 | 3°98] 18,850] —o89] 22,012 | 16°78| Worcester 
| 142,049 | 9°31] 156,073 9°87] 174,436 | 11°77] 196,980 | 12°92| York, E., N.,& W.R. 


11,962,191 | 12°42]2,164,811 | 10°32 [2,322,205 4°27 12,570,198 | 10°68] Total 





























WALES. 
10,3896 |—1°48] 12,752 | 22°66] 13,275 410} 18,672 | 2°99| Anglesey 
5,317 | 59°05 6,070 | 14°16 5,639 | —7°I0 6,291 | 11°56] Brecon 
11,296 | 11°16] 11,760 | 4:11] 11,646 | —o'97] 14,485 | 24°38) Cardigan 
18,053 | 11°89] 21,161 | 17°22] 23,294] 10°08} 27,630 | 18°62] Carmarthen 
19,003 | 12°32 22,210 | 16°88 22,907 3°14] 27,540 | 20°23] Carnarvon 
15,450 | 12°82] 16,614] 7°54] 17,888 4°67} 20,223 | 13°05| Denbigh 
14,588 | 32°52] 14,509 |—o'54] 14,561 0°36} 18,958 | 30°20] Flint 
11,140 | 22°66] 15,302 | 37°36] 18,027 | 17°81] 26,359 | 46:22} Glamorgan 
Nil — Nil — Nil — Nil — | Merioneth 
19,700 | o80}] 18,901 |—4'06] 19,268 1°94] 19,480 | 1°10} Montgomery 
17,950.| 13°01] 22,508 | 25°39] 28,079 | 24°75] 28,718] 2°28] Pembroke 
2,478 | 5°09 2,345 |—5°37 2,262 | —3°54 2,190 |—3°18] Radnor 


145,871 | 12°97] 164,130 | 12°90] 176,846 4451 205,546 | 16°23} Total 


2,107,562. 12°46 2,328,941 | 10°50 |2,499,051 7°31 12,775,739 | 11°07} Total England & Wales 


a SAS A A SRS A SC SST SS EE ASE RS EL 
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TaBLE D.—England and Wales. 








Aggregate Population, and Increase or Decreas, 











Increase. 





Per cnt. 


22°84 
13°36 
13°83 
24°67 
30°21 
23°78 
22°19 
27°67 
15°82 
19°92 
21°62, 
14°90 
22°46 
19°94 
20°78 
14°23 
12,96 
32°37 
24°90 
21°15 
20°19 
29°49 
23°47 
20°16 
24°39 
17°07 
18°84 
18°33 

8°90 
19°94 
17°79 
20°89 
21°OI 
26°44 
35°46 
23°95 
18°71 
18°00 


23°59 


County. 1801. Tey Increase. 1821. 
No. No. Per cut. No. 

LER dy tgs CMe AGEL een aie 13,330 15,245 | 14°37 18,880 
OE KBAWc) lochuczsos ett 38,637 42,308 9°50 47,959 
Buckingham .........00. 39,014 43,907 | 12°55 49,977 
Cambridge tid: 23,873 26,648 | 11°62 33,221 
CI REREET Niele pscttit ether te 57,189 68,467 | 19°72 89,153 
Cori wall.,.,..tsncetniene-- 46,407 53,025 | 14°26 65,634 
Cumberland ............... 44,425 51,624 | 16°20 63,078 
MDE Y sie seinnnssdestevsorteneend 34,052 41,096 | 20°67 52,461 
| RY) 2 Rape 33. den’ 121,437 142,008 | 16°94 164,968 
I GTBCEs.sccrcsccatee ee 35,539 39,470 | 11°06 47,333 
Durham :\.....d¢eertsess 67,906 74,414: 9°58 90,506 
HESSEX 2. .uerpjncnnsceeeereneetes: 43,769 49,010 | 11°97 56,354 
Gloucester Giiis.ccs-s- 115,935 134,878 | 16°33 165,184 
Hereford... ame. 15,618 16,433 ee 19,710 
Hertford ...n eee: 21,676 25,165 | 16°10 30,394 
Hunting dommes. 10,926 12,759 | 16°78 14,575 
Kent 5. ba. eee: 14.6,369 187,823 | 28°32 212,161 
Lancaster «nig setite:::. Bk. 207 469,259 | 25°07 621,145 
Leicester.....eeares 36,388 46,054 | 26°56 57,023 
Lincolu cs..-csne ete. 52,582 63,194 | 20°18 76,558 
Middlesex 7a. 755,614 879,448 | 16°39 |1,057,026 
Monmouthin ions. 9,797 12,433 | 26°91 16,099 
Norfolk (voc. aaa. 83,709 88,517 5°74 109,292 
Northampton ................ 25,606 28,620 | 11°77 34,389 
Northumberland _........ 65,751 71,715 9°07 89,209 
NottinghameLannors.. 47,096 54,469 | 15°66 63,766 
Oxford ::cctsnuneiens B2,11T 35,119 9°37 41,737 
Ratland....35 siete. 3,055 3,208 4°85 3,790 
Salop i Givsaisepcaete eens 76,334 82,142 7°61 89,452 
Somerset 31.22 Ree. 68,833 76,542 | 11°20 91,803 
Southampton ................ 80,924 94,353 | 16°60 111,141 
Stallord \.cicesscte seer. 113,298 142,158 | 25°48 171,862 
SriGfolk prccscsscacs.e tee: $3,163 387,129) "19'S 44,918 
SULLOY sehcccenaieroaharernees 188,139 232,540 | 23°60 294,034 
NUSSOR Ss sc.ccawe Mees 55,566 72,302 | 30°12 97,939 
W arwitk x... eee. 108,112 124,363 | 15°03 154,142 
Westmoreland .............. 8,015 8,793 9°71 10,438 
Wilts oe ence ener 86,565 90,481 | 4°53 106,768 
Worcester vicccccceceee 41,067 49,986 | 21°72 61,777 
York, H.,N.,and W.R.| 298,606 347,461 | 16°36 439,558 

Totals -ciseeiee, 3,521,640 | 4,184,551 | 17°41 15,065,914 

WALES. Pian Ee pee 

Anglesey. s.ssshdliidomihiens. 6,283 7,047 | 12°16 9,364 
Brecon: 2.2...4,. eee 1,583 2,247 | 41°95 2,906 
Cardigan ,..:.0cyien: 5,989 6,695 | 11°79 8,758 
Carmarthen .........000006 8,112 10,487 | 29°28 12,997 
Carnarvon (230i... 8,620 10,618 | 23°18 18,666 
Denbigh <.n.5. sean. 9,755 10,672 9°40 12,071 
iy a Ae arenes: 1 6,384 7,393 | 15°81 9,300 
Glamorgan tannic: 27,591 35,424 | 28°39 46,074 
Morioneth Saunntnkes.. Nil Nil — Nil 
Montgomery ................ 95355 11,756 | 25°67 15,596 
Pembroke  ..asthiawnn. 8,094 9,069 | 12°05 13,331 
PAdnOrs o..-.nn eee eena: 1,839 1,837 |—o'10 2,098 

Doted 1 ico Sannin, 93,605 | 118,245 | 20°98 | 146,161 
Total England & Wales | 3,615,245 | 4,247,796 | 17°50 {5,212,075 








[Sept. 


1831. 


No. 
23,0138 
54,894. 
55,376 
43,631 

113,805 
80,049 
70,218 
65,319 

196,426 
58,548 

112,787 
65,056 

202,484 
23,277 
34,476 
16,514 

244,281 

847,654 
73,402 
88,328 

1,258,496 
20,189 

129,483 
41 523 

103,081 
78,163 
48,070 

4,147 

97,723 
102,478 
127,356 
210,086 

51,414 
367,645 
127,604 
210,934: 

11,577 
115,747 

75,152 
567,011 


6,212,347 


‘SE 


10,552 
3,343 
10,162 
16,135 
16,919 
13,695 
11,008 
62,222 
Nil 
19,543 
15,883 
2,358 


181,820 
6,394,167 








Increase! 
Per cnt.|| 
21°89 |} 
14°46 | 
10°80 
31°33: 
27°65 | 
21°96 | 
11°38 | 
24°51 
19°44 
13°13 
24°62 
15°44 
22°58 
18°10 
13°43 | 
13°30 | 
15°14 | 
36°46 | 
27°61 | 
15°37 
19°06 
25°41 
18°47 
20°75 
15°55 
22°58 
15°17 
9°42 
9°35 | 
1T°Gae | 
14°59 | 
22°22 | 
14°46 
25°04 | 
30°29 
36°84 | 
TO"OT | 
8°41 
21°65 
28°99 
22°63 




















12°69 
15°04 
16°03 
24°15 
23°80 
13°45 
18°37 
35°05 
25°31 
19°14 
12°39 
24°40 
22°68 




















— 62,922 
58,316 
ii 50,200 
166,807 
| 98,180 
| '75,2'70 
| 85,820 
| 219,500 
| 58,362 
| 146,363 
| 72,408 
| 231,991 
| 24,577 
40,794: 
17,969 
299,044: 
1,116,645 
| 84,566 
108,224 
1,459,112 
24,956 
139,058 
— 60,788 
©122,117 
81,854 
_ 56,363 
4,760 
108,620 
111,403 
148,859 
271,654 
58,901 
445,579 
144,404 
261,862 
11,519 
126,976 
91,954 
698,677 



































223,083 


1880. ] 


on Cent. of the Large and Small Towns combined, between 1801 and 1871. 


Per ent. 
25°33 
14°62, 

5°31 
15°06 
46°58 
22°65 

7°19 
31°39 
11°74 
8°99 
29°77 
11°30 
14°58 
5°58 
18°33 
8°81 
22°42 
31°73 
15°21 
16°86 
15°94 
23°61 

740 
22°37 
18°47 
4°72 
17°25 
14°78 

6°03 
8°71 
16°88 
29°33 
14°56 
21°20 
B27 
2Al TG 

—0o'50 
9°71 
22°36 

23°22 


Increase 


1851. 


No. 
38,955 
66,521 
60,848 
57,775 

230,810 
108,510 
86,542 
103,657 
256,832 
63,003 
182,291 
84,134 
248,761 
25,963 
46,259 
19,930 
358,679 
1,411,062 
95,791 


122,832 | 


1,761,242 
34,871 
154,872 
58,304 
149,379 
90,095 
60,327 
5,099 
108,719 
114,534 
186,165 
346,652 
69,110 
535,268 
174,967 
327,131 
11,829 
125,426 
102,971 
850,804 


20°03 {8,936,920 


— 1°48 
59°05 
II°16 
11°89 
£2° 32 
12°82 
32°52 
42°80 

0°80 
13°OI 
5°09 


22°69 





12,752 
6,070 
11,760 
21,161 
22,210 
16,614 
14,509 
128,194 
Nil 
18,901 
22,508 
2,345 


277,022 
7,679,737 20°10 19,213,942 

























































Increase} 1861. 
Per cnt. No. 
33°04 A7,361 
5172 71,704 
4°34 60,710 
15°09 53,243 
38°37) 262,740 
10°52} 115,354 
14°98 92,125 
20°78 120,539 
16°10} 287,312 
7°95 64,406 
24°55] 229,612 
16°19 97,338 
7°23) 267,451 
5°64 31,187 
13°40 49,282 
10°91 19,908 
19°94] 457,426 
26°37} 1,682,376 
13°27] 103,049 
18°99] 128,097 
20°70] 2,050,757 
39°73 38,573 
11°37] 161,240 
14°80 69,304 
22°32] 177,538 
10°07 108,263 
7°03 61,361 
ye 5,145 
4°92) 117,293 
2°81 113,469 
25°06] . 227,379 
2761} 427,638 
14033 73,201 
20°13 648,534: 
pe oe 202,455 
24°93 398,064 
2°69 12,029 
Rag 124,840 
11°98} 110,451 
21°77} 1,013,225 
19°85 {10,381,979 
22°66 13,275 
14°16 5,639 
4°11 11,646 
17°22 23,294, 
16°88 22,907 
7° BA 17,888 
O64 14,561 
44:27] 176,462 
ao Nil 
— 4°06 19,268 
2539 28,079 
537] 2,262 
24°18] 335,281 





19°98 {L0,717,260 









Increase 





Per cnt. 
21°58 
779 
+03 
— 7°84 
13°83 
6°31 
6°45 
16°29 
12°75 
2°23 
25°96 
13°07 
751 
40°22 
6°53 
93 
27°53 
19°23 
7°58 
4°29 
16°44 
10°62 
4°1I 
18°87 
18°85 
20°17 
149t 
0°90 
7°89 
Se a 
22°14 
43°36 
5°92 
21°16 
U5 OX 
21°68 
1°69 
Oh 
73h 
19°09 
16°17 


4°10 
— 7°10 
OOF 
10°08 
3°14 
7°67 
0°36 
37°65 
1°94 
24°75 
13. 


21°03 








16°32 [12,576,626 17°35 





1871. 


No. 
55,072 
85,272 
64,046 
61,352 

278,747 
118,537 
96,224 
140,471 
306,938 
66,920 
304,714 
114,078 
306,606 
33,272 
53,706 
20,151 
538,679 
1,961,413 
132,825 
151,940 
2,313,823 
42,613 
175,080 
91,173 
217,951 
124,254 
67,207 
5,690 
118,394 
117,024 
268,745 
487,322 
80,751 
833,511 
246,300 
449,408 
13,446 
134,609 
163,191 
1,341,339 


Population in England and Wales. 


Increase 





Per cnt. 
16°28 
18°92 

5°49 
15°23 
6°09 
2°76 
4°45 
16°53 
6°83 
3°90 
32°71 
44°92 
14°64 
6°69 
8°98 
22 
B76 
16°58 
28°90 
18°61 
T2482 
10°47 
8°58 
31°56 
22°76 
14°77 
53 
10°59 
0°94 
3°13 
18°20 
13°96 
10°31 
28°52, 
21°66 
12°90 
11°78 
7°83 
47°75 
32°38 





12,182,794: 


13,672 
6,291 
14,485 
27,630 
27,540 
20,223 
18,958 
214,645 
Nil 
19,480 
28,718 
2,190 


393,832 






17°35 


2°99 
11°56 
24°38 
18°62 
20°23 
13°05 
30°20 
21°64 

I°1O 

2°28 
— 3°18 





17°46 





48 | 


County. 


Bedford 
Berks 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
‘Cumberland 
Derby 

Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 
Salop 
Somerset 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 
Worcester 
York, Ey, NS Sawai 


Total 


WALES. 
Anglesey 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


Total 
Total England & Wales 
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Taste E.—England and Wales. 


Increase. 





Per cnt. 


9°80 
75 
7°29 
13°73 
17°35 
14°83 
12°69 
13°24 
I0’OI 
8°03 
11°54 
10°63 
12°09 
5°87 
13°53 
10°54 
13 °RC 
20°44, 
11°54 
11°79 
18°89 
38°86 
4°20 
6°43 
9°02 
16°34 
6°75 
—O' FT 
10°67 
10°52 
9:97 
17°96 
8°61 
14°00 
13°61 
3°52 
13°22 
4°23 
12°93 











1821. 


No. 
65,172 
84,680 
85,156 
89,166 
180,945 
195,411 

93,046 
161,190 
273,949 

97,597 
103,005 
233,070 
171,006 

82,959 
. 99,337 

34,371 
215,063 
431,803 
117,048 
206,500 

88,031 

59,702 
235,076 
128,708 
123,380 
123,107 

96,487 

14,697 
108,859 
263,986 
171,756 
174,110 
226,623 
105,383 
135,389 
120,340 

40,921 
112,806 
132,297 
734,337 


6,215,969 


35,699 
40,920 
49,026 
77,242 
44,433 
64,357 
44,593 
55,999 
34,382 
44,649 
60,457 
20,435 


—$—— 





Increase. 


Per cnt. 
14°57 

9°80 
14°83 
19°75 
14°12 
16°66 
13°41 
11°63 
13°78 
14°49 
13°34 
14°55 
13°19 

4°61 
15°56 
16°71 
16°96 
20°20 
12°00 
18°38 
18°44 
20°19 
15°56 
14°17 
10°60 
13°47 
13°17 
Tries 

5°86 
16°66 
12°88 
14°26 
16°43 
15°41 
14°70 
15°11 
10°21 
11°28 
17° ts 





[ Sept. 


Aggregate Population and Increas 


1831. 


No. 
72,470 
91,340 
91,601 
100,324 
220,586 
221,257 

99,044, 
171,851 
297,482 
105,837 
126,469 
252,451 
184,914 

87,340 
108,368 

36,678 
235,277 
489,200 
123,601 
229,137 

99,834 

77,9387 
260,571 
137,813 
133,878 
147,164 
105,456 

15,238 
115,795 
301,317 
186,620 
199,444, 
244,903 
118,789 
145,040 
125,711 

43,464 
121,497 
147,503 
804,955 


6,878,176 





Bt fe 
44,420 
54,618 
84,605 
49,899 
68,970 
49,236 
64,390 
35,315 
47,301 
65,542 
22,385 










Increase! 








14°74. | 7,502,630 


County. 1801. 1811. 
No. No. 

BSEULTOLE oes nude ttatovenst. 50,063 54,968 
BA OPER Beach coenoseeeay eevee tase 91,843 77,122 
Buckingham .............+. 69,118 74,158 
Cambridge .i........c00r0- 6554.73 74,461 
Wesberh es: uckcucurn hu. 135,116 158,564 
OPnWAll.....cssreestetve oe 145,874 167,500 
Gomberland =: . ji tiass.. 42,805 82,041 
DIP, Barssseccnesncxso SOMEvare L2o,cr8 144,391 
PO ROU saree onzaue eee 218,871 240,770 
WI OESEL.. co.tccyscosan temetreees 98,913 85,248 
MOU EHAIN «202.007 Rone 81,478 90,879 
eSOXtNY act asaeaeceotnre 183,913 203,463 
Gloucester .....cccceeeeeees 134,788 151,077 
Hereford 6... Patek. 42,818 77,093 
Hertford... ee 75,919 86,060 
Huntingdon annie. 26,642 29,449 
Ua Clee eae brace, 162,298 183,878 
Tiancastet 5 2 Sees, 298,279 359,240 
Leicester....,...1eerernes. 93,694 104,505 
TLancola acca eee 156,043 174,440 
Middlesex .......seceeee 62,515 74,326 
Monmouth inca. AVES 49,672 
INoriolk th okccandaprtee 189,770 203,430 
Northampton ................ 105,919 112,733 
Northumberland _........ LO2 327 111,554 
Nottinghanbeca ian. 93,254 108,495 
Oxford Tren eke. 79,866 85,257 
Rutland <:)5;::.,0eowaree. 13,245 13,177 
Salop ticicyotaea ween 92,914 102,831 
Somerset 5... 204,744 226,294 
Southampton ................ 138,366 152,161 
Staiiord ts. .ht sete te 129,395 152,382 
Poe. ences Bee 181,241 196,844 
SUELO Y dei seihkcsnee eR 80,094 91,311 
SUSSOK osuensoncrcceneeennees 103,905 118,041 
Warwick ..ricsantarte 98,686 104,543 
Westmoreland ............ 32,790 37,129 
Wilts hie Meee 975255 101,372 
IW orcester ... clan 105,374 118,996 
York, H., N., & W.R.| 560,524 638,615 

LOCA ha ctsenoe 4,829,219 | 5,418,470 

WALES. es Se eT ee 

Anglesey :.cccAiiehe 27,523 29,998 
Brecon i.:325 cee 30,742, 35,488 
Cardigan .:.2....ceene 36,967 43,565 
Carmarthentantwona 59,205 66,730 
Varnarvon 2 Ties 32,901 39,037 
Deubigh*.,... oe eee 50,544 53,577 
AO LSIVG ites. ccyoscoos cosas tee 33,085 38,544 
Glamorgan Avni. 43,288 49,643 
ML erioneth! aeeweenc. 29,506 30,854 
Montgomery ................ 38,829 40,428 
Penibroke * Aan ue. 48,186 51,546 
Radnor t;,..::.00 eee 17,296 18,580 

Totals... 448,072 497,990 
Total England & Wales} 5,277,291 | 5,916,460 


6,788,161 










‘yg 






No. 
| 78,656 
f 98,837 
| 98,123 
114,259 
228,853 
243,979 
102,768 
186,382 
813,459 
116,692 
161,600 
272,571 
199,504 
88,695 
115,866 
40,580 
250,309 
550,409 
131,301 
259,378 
117,524 
109,412 
278,606 
148,440 
143,903 
168,056 
106,764 
16,542 
122,200 
324,196 
205,823 
237,818 
256,172 
188,457 
155,671 
139,841 
44,935 
129,304 
156,506 
| 893,382 


1880.] 


Increase 





Per cnt. 
8°54 
8°21 
412, 

13°89 
3°75 

10°27 
3°76 


1851. 


No. 

85,523 
103,544: 
102,875 
127,630 
224,915 
247,048 
108,950 
192,427 
310,266 
121,204 
208,706 
285,184 
210,044: 

89,526 
121,039 

44,253 
257,087 
620,174 
134,517 
284,390 
125,334 
122,547 
287,842 
154,076 
154,189 
180,332 
110,112 

17,884 
120,622 
329,382 
219,205 
262,064 
268,105 
147,814 
161,877 
147,882 

46,458 
128,795 
173,955 
947,191 











1861. 


No. 
87,926 
104,552 
107,283 
122,773 
242,688 
254,036 
113,151 
218,788 
297,061 
124,383 
2'79,054 
307,513 
218,319 
92,525 
123,998 
44,342 
276,461 
747,064 
134,363 
284,149 
155,728 
136,060 
273,558 
158,400 
165,487 
185,604 
109,583 
16,716 
123,666 
331,404 
254,436 
319,305 
263,869 
182,559 
161,280 
163,791 
48,788 
—0'39] 124,471 
T1'r5} 196,946 
6°02, {1,020,385 


Increase 


Per cnt. 
8°73 
4°76 
4°84 
11°70 

—1°72 
1°26 
6°02, 
3°25 

— 1°02 
3°86 

29°15 
4°63 
5°28 
0°94 
4°46 
9°05 
271 
13°67 
2°45 
9°64 
6°64 
12°01 
5°20 
3°80 
715 
730 
3°14 
S11 

— 1°29 
1°60 
6°51 
10°19 
4°66 
6°75 
399 
5.75, 
3°39 


Increase 





Per cnt. 
2°81 
0°97 
4°28 

— 3°81 
79° 
2°83 
3°86 

13°70 

—= 4" 2.6 
2°62 

3.31 Fe 
7°83 
3°94 
3 55 
3°63 
0°20 
754 

20°46 
=O" EI 

—0'°08 

24°26 

rirez 

— 4°96 
2°80 


4 oS 
2°92 
O40 


| a ey (ae nes 





»940,773 


40,495 
50,286 
88,273 
62,090 
73,028 
52.331 
82,336 
39,332 
49,907 
70,094, 
22,980 





688,622 
8,229,395 | 9°69 18,713,667 


29°89 
11°38 
oF 
6°94 
2°66 


7,984,968 


4A,5'75 
55,404 
59,036 
89,471 
65,660 
75,969 
53,647 
103,655 
38,843 
48,434 
71,634 
22,371 





1871. 


No. 
91,185 
111,203 
111,833 
125,554 
282,454 
243,806 
124,029 
238,923 
294,436 
128,617 
880,375 
352,358 
228,034 
92,098 
138,520 
43,557 
309,615 
858,082 
136,486 
284,659 
225,942 
152,835 
263,576 
152,718 
168,695 
195,504 
110,768 
16,383 
129,717 
346,459 
275,939 
371,004 
268,118 
258,124 
171,156 
184,781 
51,564 
122,568 
175,646 
1,095,016 


9,312,337 


37,368 
53,610 
58,956 
88,080 
78,581 
84,879 
57,354 
183,214 
46,598 
48,143 
63,280 
23,240 


“Population in England and Wales. 


Decrease per Cent. of the Rural Districts between 1801 and 1871. 


Increase 





Per mate 
3°70 
6°36 
4°24 
2520 

16°38 

— 4°03 
9°62 
9°20 

—0'88 
3°41 

36°31 
14°59 
4°45 

— 0°47 

10°43 

Soli a? 

11"99 
14°86 
1°59 
O18 
45°08 
12°33 

S305, 

= 3/59 
1°94 
5.33 
1°08 

mhio9 
4°89 
4°54 
8°45 

16°19 
1°61 
41°39 
6°13 
12°32 
5°69 

—1'53 

—10'82 
7°31 
8°63 








— 9°60 
424 
Sr ae 
—0'48 
7°96 
2°40 
3795 
29°67 
19°59 





1°03 
—7°21 
0°52 


YE Sh YE YO oY 


10°28 


728,699 


5°89 18,572,465 
10°08 41,334 
10°18 55,988 | 

2°73 60,599 
1°36] 88,502 
B75 in 72080 
4°03 82,890 
2°524 55,176 
25°89} 141,290 
—1'24] 38,963 
—2°95] 47,651 
220 t+ 68,199 
—2'°65} 23,120 

5°82] 776,499 





5°88 19,348,964. 





4°29 110,135,640 


823,303 


6°03 





8°41 
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County. 





Bedford 
Berks _ 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby 

Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 
Salop 
Somerset 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 
Worcester 
York, E., N.,& W.R. 


Total 


WALES. 
Anglesey 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


Total 
Total England & Wales 


ASA, Price Witt1ams—On the Increase of [Sept. | 


TaBiLe F.—Lngland and Wales. Population, and Increase ¢ 
























































County. 1801. 1811. Increase. 1821. Increase. 1831. Increase. 
No. No. Per cut. No. Per cnt. No. Per ent, 
Bedford s..cciaeett 63,393 70,218 | 10°76 84,052 | 19°71 95,483 | 13°60 
SOLED Griccap-cicveueassdobeveeess 110,480 119,430 8°10 132,639 | 11°06 146,234 | 10°25 
Buckingham ..........00 108,132 118,065 | 9*19 135,133 | 14°45 146,977 8°46 
Cambridge 1.28.0 setts. 89,346 101,109 | 13°16 122,387 | 21°05 143,955 | 17°63 
AU HOSEET. Aiss pscsenttecttneooes 192,305 227,031 | 18°05 270,098 | 18°97 334,391 | 23°80 
Cia ass 40 Re oa eo 192,281 220,525 | 14°69 261,045 | 18°38 301,806 | 15°42 
Cumberland’ heii. ove, 4220 133,665 | 14°02 156,124 | 16°80 169,262 8°42 
GED fects seal fosasncu tere era 161,567 185,487 | 14°80 213,651 | 15°18 237,170 | 11°01 
IOV OY oincesccctnses eee 340,308 382,778 | 12°48 438,417 | 14°54 493,908 | 12°66 
DGUHEL cricarvacenshors teem 114,452 124,718 | 8°97 144,930 | 16°21 159,385 9°98 
TIP GIN ..0...-.000 dee aeterss 14.9,384 165,293 | 10°65 193,511 | 17°07 239,256 | 23°64 
BO BMOK iccis ca cnssoe porsmerenees 224,682 252,473 | 10°89 289,424 | 14°64 317,507 9°71 
Gloucester ........cceeseeee 260,723 285,955 | 14°06 336,190 | 17°56 387,398 | 15°23 
Eerefords).cncaree nies 88,436 93,526 | 5°45 102,669 | 9°78 110,617 774 
EL OPGIOVU. dusosceteamerreee: 975393 111,225 | 14°23 129,731 | 16°61 142,844 | 1o'r1 
Huntingdoiieicun7n.?. 37,568 | « 42,208 | 12°35 48,946 | 15°97 53,192 8°68 
HGNG concen cnet 308,667 371,701 | 20°42 42'7,224 | 14°94 479,558 | 12°25 
Lancaster 5 ..dccecwaie 673,486 828,499 | 23°02 | 1,052,948 | 27°09 | 1,336,854 | 26°97 
Leicester iach. 130,082, 150,559 | 15°74 174,571 | 15°95 197,003 | 12°85 
Lincoln wickets 208,625 287,634 | 13°90 283,058 | 19°12 317,465 | 12°16 
Middlesex tahoe 818,12 953,774 | 16°58 | 1,145,057 | 20°06 | 1,858,330 | 18°62 
Monmouth (20 45,568 62,105 | 36°29 75,801 | 22°05 98,126 | 29°45 
Norfolk. 2accdaeeene 273,479 291,947 |. 6°75 344,368 | 17°95 390,054 | 13°27 
Northampton ............... ed Wea 141,353 | 7°47 163,097 | 15°39 179,336 9°96 
Northumberland _........ 168,078 183,269 | 9°04 212,589 | 16°00 236,959 | 11°47 
Nottingham” .......0..04 140,350 162,964 | 16°11 186,873 | 14°67 225,327 | 20°58] 
Oxford Acbisssccen ene 111,977 120,376 7°50 138,224 | 14°82 158,526 | 11°68 
Rutland {:..8.0.. Meee 16,300 16,380 | 049 18,487 | 12°87 19,385 4°86 
SALOp os cssssvecaess nnecdeenenoe 169,248 184,973 | 9°29 £98,800) + 327 213,518 767 
Somersetic7.....d0al oe 293,577 302,836 | 10°70 355,789 | 17°48 403,795 | 13°49 
Southampton ............. 219,290 246,514 | 12°41 282,897 | 14°76 313,976 | 10°99) 
Stator uccccsacersewmenan 2.4.2,,693 294,540 | 21°36 345,972 | 17°46 409,480 | 18°36 
Siti Olle scsict.n censuses 214,404 233,963 | 9°12 271,541 | 16°06 296,317 9°12 
SUE TOY sibseedes-tenioc URE 268,233 | 823,851 | 20°73 | 899,417 | 23°34 | 486,434 | 21-78! 
SissOx sleds. ssnuwarnoneeeennet 159,471 190,343 | 19°36 233,328 | 22°59 272,644 | 16°85 
Warwick .....lecomucdaics 206,798 228,906 | 10°69 274,482 | 19°91 336,645 | 22°65 
Westmoreland ............ 40,805 45,922 | 12°54 51,359 | 11°84 55,041 yh | 
Wilts twidiea Mitre 183,820 191,853. |) 4°37 219,574 | 14°45 237,244 8°05 
Worcester .achiine nt. 146,441 168,982 | 15°39 194,074 | 14°85 222,655 | 14°93 
York, H.,N.,and W.R.| 859,133 986,076 | 14°78 | 1,173,895 | 19°05 | 1,371,966 
Total. 22 Wee 8,350,859 | 9,553,021 | 14°40 11,281,883 | 18"10 [13,090,523 | 16°04 
WALES. YC a Eee rare mar mi ; 
Anglesey ..:.....d,cuauen 33,806 37,045 | 9°58 45,063 | 21°64 48,325 724 
BYCCON vesisccovscs cette $b 6 37,7385 | 16°74 43,826 | 16°14 47,763 8-98 
Cardigan .......deaennee 42,956 50,260 | 17°00 57,784 | 14°97 64,780 | 12°11} 
Carmarthen. .........60+. 67,317 77,217-|\) 14°71 90,239 | 16°86 100,740 | 11°64) 
Carnarvon ...c, ae 41,521 49,655 | 19°59 58,099 | 17°01 66,818 | 15‘or 
Detibigh ssus.cceematieen 60,299 64,249 | 6°55 76,428 | 18°95 82,665 8°16) 
HUANG cisnedssneveves evecare 39,469 45,937 | 16°39 53,893. | 17°32 60,244 | 11°98 
Glamorgan Jit. wits 70,879 85,067 | 20°02 102,073 | 19°99 126,612 | 24°04 
Merioneth ..............00. 29,506 30,854 | 4°57 34,382 | 11°43 35,315 2°91| 
Montgomery inten 48,184 52,184 | 8°30 60,245 | 15°45 66,844 | 10°95 
Pembroke ..d5ehlakes 56,280 60,615 | 7°40 73,788: | 21°93 81,425 | 10°35] 
RACHOD | secdcnvencs Hanweterd 19,135 20,417 | 6°70 22,533 | 10°36 24,743 9°81 
Total is conn te 541,677 611,235 | 12°84 718,353 | 17°52 806,274 


ee) ee ee ee ey 


Total England & Wales) 8,892,536 [10,164,256 | 14°30 [12,000,286 | 18%06 13,896,797 | 15°81 





1880. ] Population in England and Wales. 485 


Decrease per Cent. of each County for each Decade between 1801 and 1871. 















































































P 1841. |Iucreasel 1851. Increase] 1861. |Increascl 1871. | Increase County. 
i No. Per cnt. No. Per ent. No. Per cnt. No. Per cnt. 

| 107,936 | 13°04 124,478 | 15°33] 135,287] 8-68] 146,257| 8-11| Bedford 

| 161,759 | 10°62 170,065 | 5°14] 176,256] 3°64] 196,475] 11°47| Berks 

| 156,439] 6-44 163,723 | 4°66] 167,993} 2°61] 175,879] 4°69| Buckingham: 
| 164,459 | 14°24 185,405 | 12°74] 176,016|—s5-06] 186,906] 6-19 Cambridge 

| 395,660 | 18°32 455,725 | 15°18} 505,428] 10°90] 561,201] 11°04 Chester 


| 342,159 | 13°56 355,558 | 3°92] 369,390] 3°89] 362,343|/—1°91| Cornwall 


+ 178,038] 5‘19 195,492 | 9°80} 205,276] s5:o1] 220,253} 7:29] Cumberland. 
272,202 | 14°77 296,084 | 8°77] 339,327] 14°61} 379,394] 11°80| Derby 

| 582,959} 791 | 567,098 | 6-41] 584,373] 3:05] 601,374] 2-91] Devon 

i 184,207 | 5°23] 188,789| 2°49] 195,537! 3:59] Dorset 


390,997 | 26°96 
369,318 | 7°06 
458,805 | 6°33 
115,489 | 1°96 
167,298 | 6°79 
64,183 | 9°62 
615,766 | 12°09 
2,031,236 | 21°84 
230,308 | 6°69 
407,222 | 12°31 
1,886,576 | 19°66 
157,418 | 17°15 
442,714 | 72 
if 199, 228 | 11° 212,380 | 6°60 
266, ,020 | 12° 303,568 | 14°12 
270,427 | 8:21 
170,439 | 4°48 
22,983 | 4:89 
229,341 | 1°66 
443,916 | 1°91 
405,370 | 14°29 
608,716 | 19°48 
337,215 | 7°02 
683,082 | 16:96 


508,666 | 30°09 
404,851] 9°62 
485,770 | 5°88 
SF bb) bab 2 
173,280) 3°57 
64,250] o'to 
733,887 | 19°18 
2,429,440 | 19°61 
237,412 | 3°08 
412,246 | 1°23 
2,206,485 | 16°96 
174,633 | 10°94 
434,798 |— 1°79, 
227,704] 9:21 
343,025 | 13°00 
293,867 | 8°67 
170,944} o'29 
21,861 | — 4°88 
240,959| 5°07 
444,873] o'21 
481,815 | 18°86 
746,943 | 22°71 
337,070 |—o0'04 
831,093] 21°67 


685,089 | 34°68 | Durham: 
466,436 | 15°21 | Essex 
534,640| 10°06| Gloucester 
125,370| 1°33 | Hereford 
192,226] 10°94 Hertford 
63,708 |—o0°84 | Huntingdon 
848,294] 15°59} Kent 
2,819,495 | 16°06} Lancaster 
269,311| 13°44| Leicester 
436,599 | 5°91 | Lincoln 
2,539,765 | 15°11 | Middlesex 
195,448] 11°92} Monmouth 
438,656| 0°89} Norfolk 
243,891| 7:11 | Northampton 
386,646 | 12°72} Northumberland 
319,758] 8:81 | Nottingham 
177,975| 4°12| Oxford 
22,073 | o'97| Rutland 
248,111} 2°97| Salop 
463,483 | 4°18.) Somerset 
544,684) 13°05 | Southampton 
858,326 | 14°91 | Stafford 
348,869} 3°50} Suffolk 
1,091,635 | 31°35 | Surrey 


336,844 | 12°25] 363,735} 7:99] 417,456] 14°77| Sussex 
475,013 | 18°25] 561,855] 18:29] 634,189] 12°87| Warwick 

58,287 | 3°25 60,817} 4°34] 65,010] 6°90| Westmoreland 
254,221 |—o'80] 249,311|/—1°93] 257,177| 3°16] Wilts 


276,926.| 11°46] 307,397] t1°oo| 338,837] 10°23 | Worcester 
1,797,995. | 12°93 | 2,033,610| 13°10] 2,436,355 | 19°81| York, E.,N., & W. R. 


1 ee 14°56 [16,921,888 | 12°84|18,954,444) 12-or|21,495,131| 13°41 Total 













































50,891 B31 57,327 | 12°65] 54,609|—4:74|. 51,040|—6'54| Anglesey 
is B5,603| 16-42 | 61,474 | 10:56] 61,627| crac] 59.901|—2-80| Brecon 
o 68,766 6°15 70,796 | 2°95 72, 245} 2°06 73,441) 1°66) Cardigan 
1 Es 110,632 | 4:05 111,796 1°05} 115,710} 3°50| Carmarthen 
2.5736 87,870. | 8°36 95,694} 8:90} 106,121] 10°90} Carnarvon 
7°03 92,583 | 4°64] 100,778| 8-85] 105,102) 4:29) Denbigh 
11°08 68,156 | 1°85] 69,737) 2:32] 76,312] 9°43| Flint 
35°21 231,849 | 35°43] 317,752| 37° a 397,859 | 25°21 | Glamorgan 
11°38 38,843 |—1'24] 38,963] 0°31 46,598| 19°59| Merioneth 
67,335 |—3°26] 66,919|—0°62] 67,623} 1°05 | Montgomery 







8°13 
eo. | 


“911 3705 | 13°08 
Hebo 152 14°48 


94,140 | 6°92 96,278] 2°27 91,998 |—4°'45) Pembroke 


24,716 |— 2°91 25,3882| 2°70] 25,430/ o'19| Radnor 
1,005,721 | 10°31} 1,111,780] 10°55 }1,217,185| 9°47 Total 


17,927,609 | 12°69 |20,066,224) 11°93 |22,712,266| 13°19 | Total England & Wales 
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TaBLE G.—Population and Rates of Increase or Decrease per Cent. of each Town in| 


London 


Cee eoeerosssOererccesseasccseees 


Liverpool (Lancashire) 
Manchester (Lancashire) 
Birmingham (Warwickshire) .. 
Leeds (Yorkshire) 
Sheffield (Yorkshire) ....... ie 
Bristol (Gloucestershire) 
Wolverhampton (Staffordshire) 
Bradford (Yorkshire) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (North- 

umberland 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Stafford- 

shire) 
Hull (Yorkshire) 
Salford (Lancashire) 
Portsmouth (Hants) 
Oldham (Lancashire)................ 
Sunderland (Durham) 
Brighton (Sussex) 
Merthyr Tydvil (Glamorgan- 

shire) 
Leicester (Leicestershire) 
Bolton (Lancashire) 
Nottingham (Nottinghamshire) 
Preston (Lancashire) 
Blackburn (Lancashire) 
Dudley (Worcestershire) 
Norwich (Norfolk) 
Huddersfield (Yorkshire) 
Plymouth (Devonshire) 
Birkenhead (Cheshire) 
Halifax (Yorkshire) 


Pe eeeooceres 


eeercees 
wee ee cereroesecorse 
oreeeree 
be carneeseee 
Tose reccereeesrerosneres 


enero eee een eens eeescoreoecsreseores 
Co eacerecseoneceorne 
eeeeeesereeorere 


Cero boereovovere 


Ceeerseseses 


Coeeereerererscerses 


eee eee cme eerearerccessosseereee 
Poecoree 


Cher eesrereccece 


Pree eersercesers 
se eeeesccere 
eangeece 
Peer ener eee reeroenes 
eoeernee 
ease eresere 
beceercroese 
ere eeoceerrerers 


Coverces 


Rochdale (Lancashire) 
Derby (Derbyshire) 
Southampton (Hants) 
Bath (Somersetshire) 
Stockport (Cheshire) 
Swansea (Glamorganshire) .... 
Gateshead (Durham) 
Middlesborough (Yorkshire).... 
Walsall (Staffordshire) 
Chatham (Kent) 
Southport (Lancashire) 
Northampton (Northamp- ' 

tonshire) 
South Shields (Durham) 
Cheltenham (Gloucestershire) 
Exeter city (Devonshire) 
York city (Yorkshire) 


Covereceoees 
Crees eseeeeeorrs 
bewecreocers 
tecetetersvorres 


esse reeseesores 
pee etereereeeeee 


Pe eeeecerres 
eee bere eeeeerererecnene 


eer eeeeeneee 


Cee emeeeeeernrressesesceees 


to eecenre 


-eneeeeee 
be reeereeeee 


Ce reracerere 


Ipswich (Sumolic) 6 cP, 200. tesereece 
Yarmouth (Norfolk) ...........+ 
Coventry (Warwickshire) ........ 
Bury (Lancashire) 


eer eeeereraresseoes 


Boundary . 
Taken. 








Reg. General’s 
ables 

of mortality 

. and P. 


P 
M. and P. 








(The Towns arranged in the Numerical | 


1801. 


958,863 
82,295 
96,788 
70,670 
B251be 
455755 
61,153 
30,584 
13,264 


33,048 


23,278 


2.95580 
18,088 
335226 
21,766 
245998 

7440 


10,127 


17,005 
17,966 
28,801 
12,174 
11,980 
10,107 
36,854 
7,268 
16,040 
667 
12,010 
27,154 
8,542 
10,832 
75913 
335196 
14,830 
10,117 
8,597 
239 
10,399 
12,940 
3,201 


75020 


11,011 

3,076 
1754.12 
16,846 
22,139 
Liee7 
16,573 
16,034 

9,152 


Price Winn1ams—On the Increase of 


1811. 


1,138,815 
104,104 





91,130 
82,753 
62,534 
53,231 
71,4338 
43,190 
16,012 


32,573 


31,557 


37,005 
24.744, 
41,587 
29,479 
25,821 
12,205 


14,945 


23,453 
24,799 
34,030 
17,360 
15,083 
13,925 
36,256 
9,671 
20,803 
795 
12,766 
35,257 
10,753 
13,043 
9,617 
34,408 
17,554 
11,963 
8,782 
212 
11,189 
15,787 
3,999 


8,427 


15,165 

8,325 
18,896 
19,099 
23,777 
13,670 
20,448 
17,923 











11,302 





Rate of 
Increase. 


18°77 
26°50 
18°68 
17°10 
17°63 
16°34 
16°84 
igh Bee) 
20°73 
— 1°44 


*35°57 
25°10 
36°80 

*25°16 

"35°43 

3°29 
64°05 
47°58 
37:92 

*38°03 
18°15 
42°50 
25°90 
37°78 

— 1°62 
33°06 
29°70 
19°19 

6°29 
25°88 
20°45 
21°53 
15°70 
18°31 
18°25 

2515 

— 11°30 

7°60 
2,2,,00 
24°93 
20°04. 

*37°72 

*170:65 
8°52 
13°37 
7°40 

Oy EES) 
r23.85 
11°78 
23°49 


[ Sept. 


1821. 


1,378,947 


138,354 
129,035 
101,722 
83,796 
65,275 
85,108 
53,011 
26,307 


41,794 


40,237 


44,520 
32,600 
46,748 


38,201 — 
31,891 


24,741 
20,959 


31,036 
32,045 
40,190 
24,859 
21,940 
18,211 
50,288 
13,284 
21,591 
1,313 
17,056 
39,621 
14,017 
17,423 
13,353 
46,700 
21,726 
14,896 
11,767 
236 
11,914 
19,177 
4,614 


10,793. 


16,503 
13,396 
23,479 
21,711 
27,038 
17,186 
21,007 
21,448 
18,480 





Rate of : 
Tncrease.| 
21°09 | 
41°60) 
22°92 f 
34°00] 
22,63 | 
19°14} 
22°74 
64°30) 
28°31] 
ral 
20°31 
31,25 
12°40 
29°59 
23 
*107%m 
40°24] 
32°33) 
29°22} 
18°10) 
43°20) 
* 45°46) 
30°78) 
*38°70) 
37°36) 
3°79h 
65°15) 
33°61) 
12°38), 
30°36] 
33°58} 
38°85) 
*21'59) 
23°83] 
24°52 
33°99), 
11°32) 
6°48 
20°47) 
15°38) 
28°07) 
: 


| 
| 
\ 




















8°82) 
60°91) 
4 45) 
13°68) 
13°67) 
25°72) 

2°73) 
19°67) 
19°27} 








d 


eva}! 
Vaohy 





f 
| 


“ 


; 


1880. ] 


1831. 


—_—_—_———_ 


1,654,994 


201,751 
187,022 

143,986 
123,393 
\ 91,692 
(104,408 


67,514 
43,527 


: 58,613 


re 
t 
t 
i 
t 
f 


51,589 


' §1,911 
' 50,810 


50,389 
50,513 
40,735 
41,994 


27,281 


40,639 
42,245 
50,220 
33,871 
27,091 
23,430 
61,116 
19,035 
31,080 
4,195 
21,552 
44,454 
19,041 
23,627 


19,324. 


50,800 
25,469 
19,672 
15,177 

383 


15,066 
| 21,124 


6,101 


15,351 


18,756 
— 22,942 
| 28,242 
26,260 
| 69,118 


20,201 
24,535 
27,298 
19,140 


Rate of 1841. 





Increase 
20°02 {1,948,417 
* 45°82] 286,487 
*44°93 | 242,983 
*41°55]| 182,922 
*47°265 | 152,074 
*40°47] 111,091 
*22°68 | 125,146 
27°36 93,245 
*65°46] 66,715 
28°29] 70,337 
28°21] 68,444 
16°60] 67,308 
*55°86) 68,386 
780] 53,032 
32°23] 60,451 
27°73] 53,335 
69°73] 49,170 
30°16] 43,031 
30°94} 50,806 
31°83] 51,029 
24°96] 52,164 
36°25] 50,887 
23°48} 36,629 
28°66} 31,232 
21°53] 62,344 
43°29] 25,068 
*43°95] 36,520 
*219°50} 11,563 
23°48] 27,520 
12°20] 43532 
35°84] 24,272 
35°61} 32,741 
*44'72| 27,744 
8°78} 53,196 
17°23] 50,154 
32°06] 24,604 
28°98} 20,123 
62°29 5,709 
26°46] 19,857 
10°15} 24,269 
32323 8,994, 
*42°24] 21,242 
13°65 23,072 
41°26} 31,411 
20°29] 37,231 
20°95 | 28,842 
7°73 55,409 
17°54] 25,384 
16°80] 27,865 
*27°27) 31,032 
*argg] 24,846 


Population in England and Wales. 






| Rate of 
Increase. 








2,632,236] *21°24 [2,803,989 





1851 Rate of 


“1 Increase. 





375,955 | 31°23 
316,213) 30°14 
232,841 | 27°29 
172,270] 13°28 
135,310] 21°80 
137,328] 9°73 
119,748 | 28°42 
103,778 | 55°55 


87,784 | 24°81 


84,027 | 22°77 


84,690} 25°82 
85,108 | 24°45 
72,096 | *35°95 
72,357 | 19°70 
67,391| 26°36 
69,673 | 41°70 


63,080] 46°59 


60,584 | 19°25 
61,171] 19°88 
57,407 | 10°05 
69,542 | 36°66 
46,536 | 27°05 
37,962 | 21°55 
68,713 | 10°22 
30,880 | 23°19 
52,221} 42°99 
34,469 | 198°10 
33,082 | 22°03 
50,159 | 15°22 
29,195 | 20°28 
40,609 | 24°03 
35,305 | 27°25 
54,240| 1°96 
53,835 uey 
31,461] 27°87 
25,568 | 27°06 

7,893 | 38°25 
25,680 | 29°33 
28,424) 17°12 
14,866 | 65°28 


26,657 | 25°49 


28,974 | 25°58 
35,001] 11°59 
40,688 9°29 
36,308 | *25°87 
35,503 0°27 
32,914 | *29°66 
80,879 | 10°82 
86,812] 18°63 
31,262] 25°82 





1861. 


443,938 
357,979 
296,076 
207,165 
185,172 
154,093 
147,670 
106,218 


109,108 


101,207 


97,661 
102,449 
94,799 
94,344 





85,797 
87,317 


83,875 


68,056 
70,395 
74,693 
82,985 
63,126 
44,975 
74,891 
34,877 
62,599 
51,649 
37,014 
64,783 
38,184. 
43,091 
46,960 
55,528 
54,861 
41,606 
33,587 
18,992 
37,760 
36,177 
18,396 


32,813 


35,299 
39,603 
41,749 
40,433 
36,893 
37,950 
34,810 
41,647 
37,563 








Rate of 
Uireokes 1871, Hard 
18°70 |3,254,260|} 16°06 
18°08 | 493,405) 1114 
13°21 | 379,374| 5-97 
27°16 | 343,787| 1611 
20°26 | 259,212| 25°12 
36°85 | 239,946] 29°58 
12°20 | 182,552] 18°47 
23°32 | 156,978 6°30 
2°35 | 145,830] 37°29 
24°29 | 128,443] 17°72 
20°45 | 124,493] 23°00 
15°32 | 123,408] 26°27 
20°38 | 121,401] 18°50 
31°49 | 113,569| 19°80 
30°39 | 113,100] 19°88 
27°31 | 104,490} 21°79 
25°33 | 103,758] 18°83 
32°97 | 96,891) 15°52 
12°33 | 95,220| *39°91 
15°08 | 92,658] 31°63 
*z0'11 | 86,621] 15°97 
19°33 85,427 2°94 
35°65 | 82,853] 31°25 
18°47 | 82,249] *82°88 
8°99 | 80,386) 7°34 
12°94] 74,358 |*113°20 
19°87 | 70,091] 11°97 
49°84 | 65,971} 27°73 
10°22 65,500| *76°96 
29°15 | 64,034} —1°16 
30°79 | 63,485] *66°26 
611 | 61,381} *42°45 
33°01 | 53,741] 14°44 
—3°16 | 53,714). 2°26 
I°gl 53,014] —3°37 
M2728. 1 OL. Ge De aaa 
31°36 | 48,592] *44°67 
140°62 | 46,621] 145°48 
*4a7'0o4 | 46,098} 22°08 
29°24 415,792 | 26°58 
23°75 | 45,124 |\*145°29 
23°10 | 45,080} 37°39 
21°62 | 44,722] 26°91 
13°24 | 44,519] 12°16 
2°61 | 44,226 5°43 
11°38 | 43,796 8°32 
3°91 | 43,622] 18°24 
15°30 | 42,947] 13719 
12°73 41,819| 20°14 
13°13 41,348 | —o'72 
20°15 | 41,3844] 10°07 


alee 








Bngland and Wales of Twenty Thousand Inhabitants and upwards, 1801 and 1871. 
Irder according to the Census of 1871.) 
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488 Pric— WiLL1amMs—On the Increase of 











Boundary 
Taken. 
Burnley (Lancashire).............. P. (new) 
Hanley (Staffordshire) ............ M. 
Cardiff (Glamorganshire) ........ bs 
Wigan (Lancashire) ................ M. and P. 
Tynemouth and North 
Shields (Northumberland) e 


Strood (Gloucestershire) ........ Ps 
Worcester city (Worcestershire)| P (e) 
New Shoreham (Sussex). ........ iP. 
Ashton-under-Lyne (Lanca- P. (6) 


BUATO) Brace ee est acetate rs rete: 


Macclesfield (Cheshire) ............ x 
Chester (Cheshire) ..............00005 5 
Cambridge (Cambridgeshire) .. Ms 
Hastings (Sussex) ............::0000 a 
Warrington (Lancashire) ........ P- 
Reading (Berks) .)...,.:..ss:s0clseosnns M. (e) 
Oxford (Oxfordshire). ............ P. (e) 
Carlisle (Cumberland) ............ M. and P. 
Morpeth (Northumberland) .... M. 
Aylesbury (Buckinghamshire) | °  P. 
Dover (Kenty etal... oe M. and P. 
Wakefield (Yorkshire). ............ P (e) 
Stockton (Durham). ................ — 
Darlington (Durham) _.....,...... M. 
Newport Mon. (Monmouth- 

BITC) Pecan ewes eect ostioe M4 
Great Grimsby (Lincolnshire) < 
Lincoln (Lincolnshire) ............ M. and P. 
Colchester (Hissex) ......0..0.:c0000 a 
Maidstone (Kent) ..............00006 P 
Wednesbury (Staffordshire)... M 
Dewsbury (Yorkshire) ............ 4 
Keighley (Yorkshire) _............ f 
Scarborough (Yorkshire) ........ P. and M. 
vo ael ein CLEC y chr Pee om crate Wma M. 
Shrewsbury (Salop) ................ M. and P. 
Heywood (Lancashire) ............ M. 
Stratigrd (Wss6xX) ei sslsseeccso-e-s ¥ 
Barnsley (Yorkshire)................ * 
Torquay (Devonshire) ............ 5 
Over Darwen (Lancashire) .... * 
Gravesend (Kent) ........:........... * 
Wenlock (Salop) § 2-027...c...- Ips 
Staleybridge (Cheshire) ............ M. 
Canterbury city (Kent) _........ M. and P. 
Leamington (Warwickshire)... M. 
Batley (Yorkshire)......., Eat: > 
Kidderminster (W orcestershire) is 
Luton (Bedfordshire) _............ a 
Brentford (Middlesex) ............ » 

A We eo ey eee AA eal, oe ook _ 


1801. 


3,918 
4,338 
1,870 
10,989 


135170 
275732 


11,460 
16,104. 


6,391 


8,743 
15,174 
10,087 

2,982 
Li,328 

9,742 
11,694 

94.15 

4,859 
16,993 

8,028 
10,581 

3,935 

4,670 


1,423 


3,143 
7,197 
11,520 
8,027 
4,160 
4,566 
55745 
6,688 
2,987 
14,739 
6,697 
3910 
3,606 
838 
3,587 
4539 
16,304 


9,000 

315 
25574 
6,803 
3,095 
5,035 





2,404,153 














1811. Rate of 





Increase. 
5,405 37°96 
5,845 23721 
2,457 | 31°39 


14,060 | *27°95 
17,548 | *33°23 


28,448 2°58 
13,814 | 20°54 
18,690 | 16°06 


7.959 | 24°53 
12.299 1 40167 
16,140 6°37 
11,108 LO'd 2 

3,848 | 29°04 


12,682 12°62 
10,788 10°74 
12,931 10°58 
11,476 21°89 


5,288 8°83 
18,435 8°49 
11,280 | *39°88 
11,393 | 4°67 

4,187 6°38 

5,059 8°33 } 

3,025 |*112°58 

4,542 | 44°51 

8,599 19°48 
12,544 8°89 

9,443 17°64 

D312 4 20 14 

5,059 10°80 

6,864 | 19°48 

7,067 5°67 

4,768 | 59°62 
16,825 I4°'15 

8,001 19°47 

4,905 | 15°45 

5,104 | 41°54 

1,350 61°IO 

4,411 | 22°97 

5,589 23°13 
16,805 Lach, 


(Not ascer|tainable 
10,200 137333 


543 72/38 
2,957 | 14°88 
8,753 | 28°66 
3,716 | 20°07 
5,361 | 6°48 


1821 Rate of 
N Increase 
8,242 | *52'49) 
6,585 | 23°20 
3,521 43°30] 
17,716 | 
23,173. |: 321668 
36,340 | *27°74) 
17,023 | 23723] 
22,722 | *21°57| 
9,222 15°87 
17,746 ¥44'29| 
19,949 | *23°60 
14,142 | 29°31 
6,111 | 58iee 
14,822 | 16°88 
12,867 | 19°37 
16,364 | *26°55 
14,416 | 25°62 
5,853 10°69 
21,717 | *1 7% 
12,664 12°99 
14,164 | *24°32 
2,956 18°36 
5,750 | 13°66 
4,951 | 63°67 
5,183 | 14°11 
9,995 | *16728 
14,016 | 11°73 
12,508 32°46 
6,471 | 20°46 
6,380 | 26°11 
9,223 | 34°37 
8,533 20°75 
4,489 | —5°85 
19,854 | *18°00 
9,922 | 24°OF 
5,882 | 19°92 
8,284 | *62°31 
1,925 | 42°59 
6,711 | *57°0m 
6,583 17°79 | 
17,265 2°74 
12,779 | 25°28 
2,183 |*302°02 
3,717 |. 25°99 
11,444 30°74 
4,529 21°88 
6,608 23°26 
24°46 | 


2,878,039 | 19°71 [3,582,029 














Note.—Where marked (e) the boundary 
* The decades thus marked show when 























1880.] 
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Contd. 
te of Rate of Rate of 
1831. ieee 1841. incest 1851. theres 1861. foctdhat 1871. Increase. 
10,026| 21°65 | 14,224) 41°87 20,828| 46°43} 28,700] 37°79] 40,858) 42°36] 52 
8,282) 25°77 FOZ LS 23°98 25,369 |\*148°27] 31,953] 25°95| 39,976] 25°11] 53 
6,187| 75°72 | 10,077| 62°87 | 18,351] *82-11| 32,954] 79°58] 39,675] 20°40| 54 
20,774| 17°26 | 25,517) 22°83 31,941} 25°18] 37,658] 17°90} 39,110 3°86 | 55 
23,206] o14] 25,416] 9°52 | 29,170| 14:77] 34,021] 16°63| 38,941) 14°46] 56 
| 59,932| 9°89 | 37,992] —4°86 | 36,535| —3°84] 35,517] —2:79| 38,610| 8°71] 57 
18,610} 9°32 | 27,004] *45-10 2'7,528 1°94] 31,227] 13°44] 38,116] 22°06] 58 
25,3856| 11°59 | 28,6388) 12°94 30,553 6°69] 32,622 6°747| 37,984] 16°44] 59 
14,035| 52:19 | 22,678| *6rs8 | 29,791] 31°37] 33,917] 13°85| 37,389] 10°24] 60 
23,129} 30°33 32,629 | 41°07 39,048} 19°67] 386,101] —7°55| 35,450] —1°80] 61 
21,344} 700 | 23,866] 11°82 27,766| 16°34] 31,110] 12°04] 385,257] 13°33] 62 
20,917| 47°91 | 24,453] 16°90 27,815| 13°75] 26,361] —5°23| 33,996| 28°96} 63 
10,097 | *65°23 | 11,617] 15°05 17,011} 46°43] 22,910] 34°68| 383°337] 45°51] 64 
18,184 | *22°68 | 21,346] 17°39 23,363 9°45] 26,947] 15°34] 33,050] 22°65] 65 
15,595| 21°20 | 18,9389] 21°43 21,456| 13°30] 25,045] 16°75| 32,313] *29°02]| 66 
20,649 | *26°19 | 24,258] 17°48 27,843} 14°78] 27,560] —1°02| 381,404] 13°95] 67 
18,865 | 30°86 21,550} 14°23 26,310] 22°09] 29,417] 11°81] 31,049 5°55 | 68 
6,577 | 12°37 7,160 8°86 10,012} 39°83} 13,794] 37°76] 30,239 |/*119°22] 69 
24,162) 11°26 25,337 4°86 26,794 5°75] 27,090 1'10| 28,760 6°16} 70 
15,645} 23°54 | 19,189) 22°65 22,244) 15°92] 25,3825] 13°85] 28,506) 12°56] 71 
15,932 | 12°48 18,842 | 18°27 22,057] 17°06] 28,150 4°95 | 28,069] 21°25| 72 
7,685 55°06 9,727 | (26°57 9,710| —o'17} 18,357] 37°56) 27,738 |*107°67| 73 
8,574| 49°11 | 11,033] 28°68 | 11,582| 4:98] 15,789] 36-32] 27,729| *75°62| 74. 
7,062| 42°64 | 10,815] 53°15 19,323] 78°68] 23,249] 20°32] 27,069] 16°43] 75 
6,589 | 27°13 6,698 BOS 12,263 | *83:08] 15,060] 22°81] 26,982] 79°16} 76 
11,217| 12°25 | 13,896] 23°88 17,533| 26°17] 20,999] 19°77] 26,766| *27°46| 77 
16,167} 15°35 | 17,790} 10°04 19,443 9°29] 23,809] *22°46| 26,343] 10°64] 78 
15,790| 26°24 | 18,086] 14°54 20,801] 15°01] 238,058] 10°85] 26,237] 13°79] 79 
8,437) 30°38 | 11,625| 37°79 14,281} 22°85] 21,968] *53°83| 25,030] 13°94] 80 
* §8,272| 29°66 | 10,600| 28°14 14,049} 32°54] 18,148] 29718| 24,764] *36'46] 81 
11,176| 21717 | 18,4138] 20°02 18,259] *36°13] 18,819 3°07| 24,704) 31°37] 82 
8,760} 2°66 | 10,060} 14°84 12,915 | 28°38] 18,377] *42°29| 24,259} 32°01] 83 
4,623| 2°99 8,939 | 93°36 13,164) 47°27] 21,367] *62°31| 24,078) 12°69] 84 
21,297| 7:27 | 21,518 1°04 23,104 4°37] 25,784] 11°60] 23,406) — 9°22] 85 
14,229 | *43°41 | 18,720] 31°56 19,872 615] 22,349] 12°47] 23,394 4°68 | 86 
6,991} 18°85] 7,690} 9:99 | 10,586] 37°66| 15,994] *s1-0g| 23,286] 45°59| 87 
10,330] 24°70] 12,810] 19:17 | 13,487] 9'15| 17,890] 33°14] 23,021] 28°63] 88 
8,582| 86°08 | 5,982] 67-00 | 11,474| *91'81] 16,419] 43°10] 21,657] 31°90| 89 
6,972| 3°89 9,348 | 34°08 11,702) 25°18] 16,492] 40°93] 21,278] 29°02{ 90 
9,445 | 43°28 | 15,670] *65-91 | 16,633] 6°15] 18,782] 12°92] 21,265| 13°22] 91 
| 17,485} o'98 | 18,016 3°33 20,588 | *14°27] 21,590 4°87 |. 21,208 | 1°77 | 92 
, 20,760 — | 24,921] *20°04| 21,092)—15°36| 93 
13,679| 7:04 | 17,904] *30°89 18,398 2°76} 21,824] 15°90} 20,962) —1°70} 94 
6,209 | 184°43 | 12,864] 107718 15,724| 22°23] 17,402] 10°67] 20,910) 20°16] 95 
4,841 | 30°24 7,076| 46°17 9,308] 31°54] 14,873] *59°79| 20,871] 40°33] 96 
16,036 | *40°13 15,427 | —3°80 18,462| 19°67] 15,399]—16'59| 20,814] 35°16) 97 
5,693 | 25°70 7,748 | 36°10 12,787 | *65,04] 17,821] 39°37| 20,733] 16°34] 98 
\ 7,783) 17°78 8,407] 8:02 9,828| 16°90] 18,958] 42°02] 20,232] *44°95| 99 
4,520,055) 26:19 [5,572,175] 23°28 16,885,001] 23°56 48,218,209] 19°36 |9,800,887| 19°25 






has been extended in 1871. 


the maximum increase was reached. 
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TABLE H.—United Kingdom. Enumerated Population of the United 
Kingdom and of its Constituent Parts, at each of the Censuses 1801 to 
1871, with the Numbers of the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen 
belonging to the Kingdom. 

[Census Returns. Copy of Table 3, p. 4, of “General Report,” vol. iv, for 1871.] 
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United Kingdom, including | United Kingdom, including | United Kingdom, excluding 
Islands in British Seas, Islands in British Seas, 



























































Census : Islands in British Seas, 
and but excluding and 
Years. Army, Navy, and Army, Navy, and Army, Navy, and 
Merchant Seamen Abroad. | Merchant Seamen Abroad. | Merchant Seamen Abroad. 
1801........ 16,237,300 15,795,287 15,717,287 
pL Lie 18,509,116 18,006,580; 17,926,580 
WANE 21,272,187 20,982,092. 20,893,584 
9 ha 24,392,485 24,132,294 24,028,584 
rele 27,057,923 26,854,969 26,730,929 
SOL. 275,745,949 27,533,755 27,390,629 
Glinys 29,321,288 29,070,932 28,927,485 
Pp Leone 31,845,379 31,629,299 31,484,661 
° t Mari . 
Census England and Ta | aye are ‘ee pee aa 
; cotland. reland. ne S belongin 
bia Pas British Seas. “a the Kinghoue 
PSO 2% 8,892,536 | 1,608,420 | 5,216,331 78,000 442,013* 
Lipa. 10,164,256 | 1,805,864 | 5,956,460 80,000 502,536* 
oF baad)! 12,000,236 2,091,521 | 6,801,827 89,508 289,095* 
OL eee 13,896,797 | 2,864,386 | 7,767,401 103,710 260,191* 
PAL BON. 15,914,148 | 2,620,184 | 8,196,597 124,040 2.02,9547 
tullek ky 17,927,609 | 2,888,742 | 6,574,278 143,126 212,194f 
NO Lica 20,066,224 | 3,062,294 | 5,798,967 143,447 250,356f 
gr) Mestad 22,712,266 | 3,860,018 | 6,412,377 144,638 216'080f | 
* At home and abroad. ig 
ft Abroad or on board vessels in ports, the latter being estimated at 28,520. 
{ Abroad only. nt 





Taste L—United Kingdom. Enumerated Population of the United Kingdom and of its 
Constituent Parts, including the Army, Navy, Marines, and Merchant Seamen Abroad, 
belonging to the Kingdom at each of the Censuses 1801 to 1871. : 


[Copy of Table IV from “ General Report,” vol. iv, England and Wales.] 





Hnumerated Population. Increase of Population. 































Census Unitel me ape Whited cee ay. a 
. an aie 
Years. Kingdom. eae Scotland. : Treland. British Kingdom. } iat Scotland. | Ireland. British 
eas. 5. 
1801 ...| 16,237,300] 9,156,171] 1,678,452 | 5,819,867 | 82,810 
oa ; 2,271,816 | 1,298,388 | 205,592 | 68,129 
"11 ...| 18,509,116 | 10,454,529 | 1,884,044 | 6,084,996 | 85,5447 
F 2,763,071 | 1,418,138 | 253,281 | 784,548 
°21 ...] 31,272,187 | 12,172,664 | 2,137,325 | 6,869,544 | 92,654 
F 3,120,298 | 1,879,322 | 268,285 | 988,803 
81 ....] 24,392,488 | 14,051,986] 2,405,610 | 7,828,347 | 106,842 | 
dis ; i : } 2,665,488 | 1,938,212 | 246,729 | 415,790 
41...) 27,057,923 | 16,035,198) 2,652,339 | 8,244,187 | 126,249 ecreasé d' 
? | } 688,026 | 2,018,972 | 270,028 | 1,620,155 | 19,186 
°b1 ...1 27,745,949 | 18,054,170 | 2,922,362 | 6,623,982 | 145,435, Decrease ie 
t 1,575,339 | 2,174,327 | 174,446 | 793,673 | 230 
61...) 29,321,288 | 20,228,497 | 3,096,808 } 5,850,309 | 145,674 Decrease od 
} 2,524,091 | 2,624,667 | 295,751 | 4or,123 | 1,796 
71 ...| 31,845,379 | 22,856,164] 3,392,559 | 5,449,186 | 147,470 " 
Total increase, 1801 to 1871 ...... 15,608,079 |13,699,993 | 1,714,107 129,319 | 64,660 





Note.—The population of Ireland is estimated for the years 1801 and 1811. 
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TasLE K.—Total Estimated Consumption of Coal in the United Kingdom 
on the Basis of Diminishing Ratios (Decreasing Rate of Increase 5°831 
per Cent. per Decade). 


[Copy of Table EIT in Coal Commissioners’ Report, p. xvi.] 


























Estimated 
Population of 


Estimated Total Estimated 


Consumption of Home Total Consumption 




















































































































Year, Great: Britain Coal Consumption per per Century, 
ie age Be including Exportation 
[000s omitted.] | per Head. | [000°s omitted.] ig : 

f No. Tons. Tons. 

1871.. 26,063, 3°9636 103,300, | 

1881 . 28,943, 44266 128,100, | 
"91 : 31,955, 4°5786 146,300, | iin, Tons: , 

1901 35,087, 4°6286 16 254.00, 20,144 home consumption 
LE 38,326, 46446 178,000, 1,200 exported 
721 41,561, 4°6946 193,200, , 

"31. 44,859, 46516 208,700, 21,344 total in century 
tA 48,346, 46526 4245800, 

*61. 51,823, 4°6526 241,100, 

61. 551305) 46526 257,600, | | 

ff SO 58,928, 46526 2745200, J 

1981. 62,500, 4°6526 290,800, -) | 
‘91. 66,070, 4°6526 307,400, | 

2001 69,620, 46526 323,900, { 
ae 735140, 4°6526 340,300, 36,306 home consumption 
pa 76,450, 46526 355,700, || 1,200 exported 
toe 79,880, 46526 371,700, r ; 

"41 . 8 3,260, 46526 387,4,00, 37,506 total in century 
coke. 86,580, 46526 40213005 hf Sem 

*6l. 89,820, 46526 4,1 7,900, 

ELH 93,000, 4°6526 432,700, J 

2081 ....| 96,080, 46526 447,000, 7 
2D oediaey ODOR) 46526 461,000, 

2101 ....). 102,010, 46526 474,600, , 
711 ...| 104,850, 46526 487,800, 50,501 heme consumption 
°21....| 107,580, 4°6526 500,600, 1,200 exported 
iS clan RTOpaaes 46526 512,900, ( ; 

"AL ....) 112,790, 46526 524,800, 51,701 total in century 
POL...) BLSpaRy 46526 536,200, || = 

"Olt? TL7;620; 46526 K47\300; 4 

PTL sah), F1Q9,900, 4° 6526 557,900, J 

2181 ....| 122,180, 46526 568,000, : 
BOL i) 124,190; 46526 577,800, | 35,465 home consumption 

2201 ....) 126,200, 4°6526 587,200, ‘ 720 exported 
ieeth 129,110, 46526 596,100, | 
OA We 129,950, 46526 604,600, } 36,185 total for 60 years 
POL edt 23 £5700, 46526 612,800, J 





Total consumption in 360 years ............ | 146,736 millions 
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Taste Ka.—Total Estimated Consumption of Coal in the United Kingdom 
on the Basis of Diminishing Rates of Increase of the Population (viz, 
4°694 per Cent. Decrease per Decade). 


[Amended copy of Table III in Coal Commissioners’ Report, p. xvi.] 












































Kstimated Estimated Total Estimated Total Consumption 
‘ Population of | Consumption of a pene hee 
Year. fencer tritatn. Chal phennpace per iy. a = me 
[00's omitted] | per Head. | [000’s omitted.] OATS REE OO, 
F No. Tons. Tons. 
15715.,-|) 26,249, 3°9636 104,039, 
188i... 29,383, 44.266 130,067, ) 
AE 32,9273 45786 149,844, | 
L901 0,6 3,6,2985.08 4°6286 167,916, Mln. Tons. 
"11....) 40,029, 46446 | 185,919, || 21,650 home consumption 
ol) oleetore.a a 4°6496 2044.66, L 1,200 exported 
“SLM” 4810% 46516 22,3 7 Ob sam 
"A i] 52,411, 46526 243,847, 22,850 total in century 
Leis 1 EbG:Ga1, 46526 264,645, 
(BLS § MOL SOb, 46526 286,158, 
PTL.) NOOs2 72, 46526 208,337.00) 
1981 ... 41,170, 46526 321,126, ) 
O10. 46,180, 46526 26 AA 25 
2001 Ls 81,292, 0020 378,219; 44,025 home consumption 
5 ae 86,487, 46526 402,389, 1,200 exported 
oA ree 91,753; 46526 426,890, ¢ 
"B1y.,.4 | fogjOSss 4°6526 451,698, . . 
Ala ot Wate oc 46526 476,668, 45,225 total in century 
"Bl vcd eomo7, Sen, 46526 501,792, 
G1 09 8338979; 46526 527 50334 
TA x) SI 1837035 4°6526 5S 2,273.00) 
2081...) “a24128, 4°6526 BY 7181, 3 
OL. | iL 20le 27, 46526 602,637, 
LOL.) 134,909 46526 627,650, 68.803 h i 
eb eH) ; ome consumption 
LL. | 140280, 46526 65254395 1,200 exported My : 
215) tern pea Zs 46526 677,032, ' ; 
"SL... | ABOsAas 46526 701,342, . ; 
AiO ce at 46526 See 70,003 total in century 
*B1....1 160,979, 46526 748,971, : 
"61 231) 465,986, 46526 472,266, f 
1 Lal 90,809, 4° 6526 FOS ZENO 
| 8,176 home consumption 
SHS he Perey. 46526 | 817,850, LOO Mqxporved 
8,276 total for ten years 
Total consumption in 310 years ............ 146,354 


Note.—Total available coal in the United Kingdom, as estimated, 146,480 
million of tons. 
ESS ES BSNS SST RSET BE TENSE ESB PP EE BS SEE D2 A AE ESSER FE EEE SIRE DO EE SE EES 
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TasLE L.—Showing the Estimated Population of Great Britain during the 
next Three Hundred and Ten Years from 1871. The Rate of Increase 
in 1871, viz., 12°533, constantly Decreasing at the Rate of 4°694 per 


Cent. per Decade. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 














pee Increase per Cent. Estimated 
per Decade. Future Population. 
Per cnt. No. 
IBF ees. 12°533 26,248,723 
1SSisee nis 11°94 29,383,000 
(oer o et... 11°38 32,727,000 
1901........ ones an 10°85 36,278,000 
CLP at... 10°34 40,029,000 
(21 POO MS.<. 9°86 43,975,000 
(SaL Aer we... 9°39 48,105,000 
Th A. 8°95 52,411,000 
(SLALLAL... 8°53 56,881,000 
OL) Oban... 8°13 61,505,000 
TDL... i bp Le: 66,272,000 
(SERA Ae... 7°39 71,170,000 
(OES BSE... 7°04 76,180,000 
2001: Fe S23... 6°71 81,292,000 
(Ta ae tee... 6°39 86,487,000 
(27 Se Re... 6°09 91,753,000 
(D200 2... 5°81 97,085,000 
eh Mes es Ulem 5°53 ~ 102,452,000 
155 CA one ee 5°27 107,852,000 
Rte Stee. 5°03 113,277,000 
CAEL LES. 4°79 118,703,000 
PSR MALL. Ak 124,128,000 
COE ret... 4°35 129,527,000 
PANE te Sete 4°05 134,903,000 
LUA eeeE. 3°95 140,231,000 
PAN Te 5770 145,517,000 
SRS. 3°59 150,742,000 
"ALAS, 3°43 155,897,000 
SLA wes.: 3°26 160,979,000 
(GRAN eae. at 165,986,000 
df AUR Es Te 2°96 170,899,000 
Saas !.. 2°32 175,719,000 


SS a a EA LA LE OSES EY 
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TaBLE M.—Showing the Estimated Population of England and Wales 
during the next Three Hundred and Ten Years from 1871. The Rate 
of Increase in 1871, viz., 12°990, constantly Decreasing at the Rate of 
4°563 per Cent. per Decade. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 




















Decade Increase per Cent. Estimated 
per Decade. Future Population. 
Per cnt. ek No. 
TST Ts cic tie... 12°990 22,856,164 
LS8Li ict... 12°40 25,690,000 
1) PRA as 11°83 28,729,000 
190158550838... 11°29 31,973,000 
RAGS aS. 10°78 35,419,000 
CRE AS ele. 10°28 39,061,000 
SLU... 9°82 42,896,000 
Nae ne ae 9°37 46,916,000 
BL) teties... 8°94, 51,110,000 
vy ae 8°53 55,470,000 
PLS ah.. 8°14 59,985,000 
Usk ab hw... yh i) 64,646,000 
SORR ML... 9°42, 69,443,000 
PAL Se ae 7°08 74,358,000 
DR ek a... 6°76 79,385,000 
4 ON ee 6°45 84,506,000 
FOR Pethhky:. 6°15 89,704,000 
i: S Bae eee iL 5°87 94,969,000 
ES eae 5°60 100,286,000 
"BLESS BAA. 5°35 105,652,000 
Won BLL. 5°10 111,040,000 
RRL ESE. 4°87 116,448,000 
HE) es ae 4°65 121,863,000 
ZIOE AH BE ES. 4°44 127,274,000 
CALs EOS Oe Aas 132,657,000 
"2S Leh ale,. 4°04 138,016,000 
POL hue 3°86 143,344,000 
Pads ed. 3°68 148,620,000 
SLi Sr Lehs. 3°51 153,836,000 
PBL AL. One. Shak 158,990,000 
RTA Sor aue f, 3°20 164,077,000 


BI (Cit aNt. 3°08 169,081,000 


—— 
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Taste N.—Showing the Estimated Population of Scotland during the 
next Three Hundred and Ten Years from 1871. The Rate of Increase 
in 1871, viz., 9°550, constantly Decreasing at the Rate of 6°391 per Cent. 


























: per Decade. 
i" ScoTLanyD. 
fe ‘Decade: Increase per Cent. Future Population 
i per Decade. per Decade. 
| Per cnt. ih aa No. Ree 
TST die ction c. 9°550 3,392,559 
LSS Ee eanatans 8°94 3,696,000 
o 3 nite ate 8°37 4,005,000 
DOOR icswsrcatevte 2232 4,319,000 
i eis savetpetetes vues 4,635,000 
A vce AND 6°86 4,953,000 
see hoe heleek a 6°43 5,272,000 
REL A sinclar 6°O1 5,589,000 
Or Luvahvaiueuene, 5°63 5,903,000 
SO Lier eine 5°27 6,214,000 
eA 6 ete 4°93 6,521,000 
g.} beet Eas 4°62, 6,822,000 
Po ceiarne ee 4°32 7,117,000 
DAD Lo ckcrenatcetet, 4°05 7,405,000 
of Bae at 3°79, 7,686,000 
Pea nnswated 3°55 7,959,000 
1 Rare ho 353, 8,223,000 
es Baan 3°1t 8,4'79,000 
PO dee sincly. aca 2°9L 8,725,000 
ds Ravana st 2°42, 8,963,000 
z CAE RAE: 255 9,191,000 
sh) NSN ett 2°39 9,411,000 
ct A eer 2°23 9,621,000 
BML, ca vereteseds 2°09 9,822,000 
al 8 By eal ae 1°96 10,014,000 
oh RS Mean deen 1°83 10,198,000 
(ee 14% 10,372,000 
9 oe ts 1°63 10,539,000 
BD Mea Daa Fm 1°50 10,697,000 
4c Rehren tee 1°41 10,848,000 
STL: Ritscse any £743 10,991,000 


6 ROTC aii 123 11,126,000 
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TaBLeE O.—Estimate of the Prospective Increase of the Population of 
London during Three Hundred and Ten Years from 1871. Initial 
Rate 16°06 per Cent. per Decade. Decrement on ditto 13°046 per Cent. 











Lonpon. 
Pennant ed seer 
Gs Per ent. No. 
LB71l eee 16°06 3,254,260 
LOS Loan: 13°965 3,708,600 
SOURS Baeble. 12°144 4,158,800 
AOOLUS ae 10°560 4,598,000 
“Fy Ebates re: 9°182 5,020,200 
TiN BREE PE 7°984 5,241,000 
EERE 6°943 5,797,400 
FANE Mee ores 6°037 6,147,400 
1 ee 5250 6,470,100 
04 en eer 4°565 6,765,500 
rae 3°970 7,034,100 
+o eee 3452 7,277,000 
ON Rs eee 3°001 7,495,300 
UMN Fees x: Saeed 2,610 7,630,900 
AEE See 2°270 7,865,400 
TAN, 1°974 8,020,700 
ee a. | 1°716 8,158,300 
he 1°492 8,280,000 
DEA MEE son «: 1°298 8,387,500 
6 2 1°128 8,482,006 
of re reeaes 0°981 8,565,200 
be Bed fc: 0°853 8,638,300 
58 ooh a 0'742, 8,702,400 
Blea re 0645 8,758,500 
Ah EE Bey o'561 8,807,600 
Se Lo ahoeseese 07488 8,850,500 
2 ag 0424 8,888,100 
ALi anes 0°369 8,920,900 
Oise cet O1aza 8,949,500 
sof apne te eyed 0°279 8,974,500 
218 VR 0°242. 8,996,200 
fol BE sires ator O 211 9,015,300 
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Discussion on Mr. R. Price WititaMs’s PApsr. 


Sir R. W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., said he had devoted some 
time since yesterday morning to the study of the paper, and there 
were one or two points upon which he would say a few words; 
but before he entered into a consideration of the paper, he wished 
to say for himself, and he believed in doing so he would only give 
expression to the sentiments of every member of the Society, that 
he regretted very much that their esteemed colleague Dr. Farr 
(than whom no man in these islands, or perhaps in the world, 
would be better able to offer an opinion on this paper) was not 
present at that meeting. He rose thus early because he thought he © 
could give a little interesting information on the subject, which he 
had derived from Mr. Price Williams’s paper, and also because he 
wished to make a suggestion with regard to the validity of his 
deductions from the census returns. The paper was so valuable, 
and the materials collected had been obtained by such an amount of 
industry, that he was sorry he could not at once fully join with 
the author in his deductions, and admit the entire correctness of 
them. At the same time they were so important that he sincerely 
hoped that if Mr. Williams did not intend to publish the detailed 
statements from which his abstracts were printed, he would 
empower the Council of the Society to publish them, or to procure 
their publication by parliament or otherwise. Mr. Williams had 
put together the population of London in a series of years; that 
was very easy, but the separation of the population of all the other 
large towns, distinguished from the smaller towns, the aggregate 
of the smaller towns by themselves, and of the rural districts by 
themselves, was not light work, and the information thus supplied 
furnished such an amount of material for examination and for 
important deductions, that it ought not to be buried in manuscript. 
With regard to the doubt that occurred to him as to the validity of 
the author’s deductions relating to the future increase of popula- 
tion, he found that between the years 1821 and 1861 there was a 
decrease, and between 1861 and 1871 an increase in the decennial 
increment. In 1821 the increase over 1811 was 18 per cent., the 
subsequent increase at each decennial period up to 1861 being 153, 
143, 12%, and nearly 12 per cent., from which the author argued 
that as in the fifty years from 1811 to 1861 there had been a 
gradual decrease in the increment, the same thing would go on till 
the end of his calculation—300 years. He (Sir R. W. Rawson) 
believed this arose not so much from a diminishing rate of increase 
in the population, as from an improvement in the enumeration of 
the population. At each census up toarecent period the increment 
caused by a more correct enumeration became successively smaller. 
The first census—that of 1801—was no doubt very imperfect, that 
of 1811 was somewhat less so. The experience of these two 
censuses enabled the commissioners in 1821 to make a very much 
better census, and he believed the decrease in the decennial 
increment up to a recent period arose to a great extent from the 
improved enumeration. This might not affect the whole of the cal- 
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culations; but he believed it would have some influence upon them. 
He did not see why railways, manufactories, and steam engines— 
admitted to be causes of an increase of the population at an early 
~ period—should lose their influences, nor why, if it were so, the 
downward career should stop in 1861, and an increase in the 
opposite direction should exhibit itself in 1871. Then, of course, 
came in, as affecting the figures differently at different periods, the 
elements of the army and navy, the seafaring population, the 
channel islands, and so on; but he did not know how they affected 
the decrease; and without a scrutiny of the figures used by the 
experts of the Registration Office, he was not prepared to admit 
that they were to expect a constantly diminishing rate in the 
increment of the population. It was only natural that the 
increment should increase rateably if the country was prosperous ; 
and he was not therefore prepared to admit that they were to 
calculate on a continuous decrease of 5 per cent. decennially in 
the rate of increment throughout the next 200 years. The other 
points which he wished to bring under their notice were much 
more gratifying to him, because they were not matters of doubt, 
but of certainty. Mr. Willams had brought together separately 
the populations of the large towns, of the small towns, and the 
rural districts at each census from 1801 down to 1871—a vast 
work for an individual—and one for which not only this Society, 
but every man in the kingdom who has occasion to look into these 
matters, must feel indebted to him, and he sincerely hoped the 
Council would endeavour to get the details published. If there 
were any elements of error in the abstracts contained in the paper, 
he hoped they would be eliminated, so that it might form the 
groundwork for future reference and comparison, and that it 
might be followed up by the commissioners of future censuses, so 
that the public might have the same classified abstracts in each 
census which Mr. Price Wilhams had made. He had drawn two 
deductions from the paper which he thought would be interesting 
to the meeting. The first was the relation of the four classes to 
one another under a common denomination, which the paper did 
not show. He had prepared a table which showed that. The 
second calculation which he had made from the paper was to show 
how far the augmentation of towns had arisen from the natural 
growth, namely, the excess of births over deaths, and how far 
from the influx of population, and how the rural districts had lost 
by the efflux, which had been drawn into the towns. He sub- 
mitted these calculations to the members, and he hoped they 
would consider them of sufficient interest for him to be allowed to 
detain them a few minutes. The paper did not quite separate 
London from the other large towns, but he had done so. The only 
way in which he could ascertain the normal increase of population 
in England and Wales was by taking the average of the whole 
country, assuming the immigration and emigration of the whole to 
balance one another. Taking then the census of 1811 as compared 
with the preceding census of 1801 (always subject to the question 
of improved enumeration to which he had referred, and subject to 
any correction on account of a difference in the amounts of immi- 
gration and emigration during that decade, which he would 
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suppose to be equal) for every 1co of increase on the average of 
the whole country, the increase in London was 138, in other large 
towns 140, in small towns g1 (the large towns having already 
begun to draw from the small ones to the extent of g in 100), and 
in the rural districts it was only 84; the migration from the rural 
districts into the towns then being 16 out of 100. He would run 
down each of these classes for the series of decades from 1811 
to 1871, taking the average of the kingdom at 100. In London 
the increase was 138, 135, 165, 160; in 1851 it rose to 185, but in 
1861 it fell to 162, and in 1871 was only 145; so that there was a 
gradual increase from 138 to 185 up to 1851, and a decrease from 
185 in 1851 to 145 in 1871. It would be most interesting to add 
the figures of the approaching census, and to see what had hap- 
pened during the last ten years, bringing the record up for seventy 
years—no small period in the life of a nation. For the large 
towns (exclusive of London) having over 20,000 inhabitants, the 
increase in the same decennial periods had been 140, commencing 
in 1811 with almost the same as in London (138), 134, 190, as com- 
pared with 165, 182, as compared with 160, and in 1851, 195, or 
nearly double the average of the kingdom, as compared with 185, 
which was also the maximum for London. In 1861 it feil from 
195 to 165, and in 1871 to 152, London then being 145. With 
regard to the rest of the country, the excess was entirely on the 
side of the large towns and London, except in 1821, when there 
was a slight excess over the average in the small towns. In 1811 
the increase in the small towns, instead of being 100, was only 91, 
then 105, 95, 86, 82, successively, and in 1861 it was only 61 (40 
of their natura] increase having gone to the augmentation of the 
large towns), while in 1871 it had risen to 83. But the most 
striking picture was in the rural districts. They began in 1811 
with 84, then 81, 66, 67, down to 46 in 1851, when 54 per cent. 
of the normal increase had been drawn from the rural districts, 
rising afterwards to 61 and 64. These figures, he thought, would 
sufficiently clearly show how in London and the large towns the 
population had been drawn from the rural to the urban districts 
during the period under review. He had made some calculations 
with regard to the increment of each of these classes by natural 
growth, or excess of births over deaths, and by immigration or 
emigration. What he called the “natural growth” was of course 
affected by any difference in the rate of such growth in town and 
country districts respectively, and might be affected by an excess 
of immigration over emigration in the whole country, which would 
doubtless be directed towards the towns. During the decade 
from 1801 to 1811 the increase in London by natural growth was 
137,000, and by immigration only 42,000. Then in each of the 
next three decades, the increase was 205,000, 218,000, and 239,000 
by natural growth, and by immigration, 34,000, 58,000, and 53,000 ; 
but in 1851 came this change, the increase by natural growth was 
247,000, and by immigration 166,000, or three times the amount 
of immigration of the preceding decade. In 1861 the increase by 
natural growth was 281,000 and by immigration 159,000. The 
effect of this immigration into London in those two decades being 
to increase the increment by natural growth in 1871 to 369,000—a 
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very large augmentation, whilst the immigration was only 78,000, 
or about half the number in the preceding decade. He would be 
happy to hand the calculations he had made to Mr. Price Williams 
and the Council, if they thought worth while to examine them. 
With regard to the relative increase of these four classes between 
1801 and 1871, the population of London had increased 339 per 
cent., the population now being more than three times what it was 
in 1801, while the large towns had increased 452 per cent., or 44 
times, the small towns 231 per cent., while the rural districts had 
only increased 92 per cent. There were other points to which he 
would refer had he not occupied so much time, but he thought 
what he had shown would indicate the immense value of the paper 
read by Mr. Price Williams, and he would again express the hope 
that the materials from which the tables furnished were derived 
would be printed in detail. 


Note to Sir R. W. Rawson’s Remarks. 


No. 1.—Statement showing the Population of England and Wales, and 
of London, Large Towns, Small Towns, and Rural Districts separately ; 
with the Percentage Increase of each Class separately, and of each Class 
compared with the Average of England and Wales, in each Decade from 
1801 ¢o 1871. 





Total : Other Large Small Towns: | Rural Districts : 
Years. | England and | London. | yin population | “over s.o00 | Towne under 
Wales. over 20,000. _| and under 20,000. 2,000, 

1801 ....| 8,892,536 958,863 1,445,290 1,211,092 5,297,291 
"11 3. 10,464,250 1,188,815 1,739,224 1,369,757 5,916,460 
91 ....| 12,000,236 | 1,878,947 22,03,082 1,630,046 6,788,661 
31 ....] 13,896,797 1,654,994 2,865,061 1,874,112 7,602,630 
°Al ....| 15,909,132 | 1,948,417 3,623,758 2,107,562 8,229,395 
"51 ....| 17,927,609 | 2,862,236 4,522,765 2,328,941 8,713,667 
61 ....| 20,066,224 | 2,803,989 5,414,220 2,499,051 9,348,964 
"71 ..0) 22,712,206 4 3,261,913 6,546,627 2,775,739 10,137,987 

Percentage Increase in each Decade. 

1811... 14°30 18°77 20°03 13°10 12°55 
by aa 18°06 21°09 24°37 19°00 14°74 
o:5 eee 15°81 20°02 30°00 14°98 10°52, 
°41 .... 14°48 17°73 26°47 12°46 9°69 
45) Uo 12°69 21°24, 24°81 10°50 5°88 
CGA 2.0: 11°93 18°70 19°71 7°31 4°29 
de fa here 13°19 15°97 20°99 11:07 8°44 

Percentage Increase of each Class in each Decade, compared with the Average 
of England and Wales. 
London. pas En rida a a Small Towns. | Rural Districts. 

L811 ...: ¥°38 1°40 1°00 0°91 
PDL the. i’36 1°34 I*0o 1°05 
Pa pick 1°65 1°90 j axeXe) 0°95 
HEN ES 1°60 1°82 1°00 0°86 
4 pe 1°85 1°95 1°00 0°82 
fil hehe a262 1°65 1°00 0°61 
a7 19. 1°45 1°52 1°00 0°83 
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No. 2.—Statement of the Actual, Percentage, and Proportionate Rate 
of Increase of the Population of London, the Large and Small Towns 
respectively, and the Rural Districts of England and Wales, by Natural 
Growth (excess of Births over Deaths), and by Migration separately, in 
each Decade from 1811 to 1871. : 








































































































London. 
Hears. | Therein cnch Demade, |, Permnlege | aire Parentage, 
By Natural By By Natural By By Natural By 
Growth. Immigration. Growth.{ | Immigration. Growth. Immigration. 

DOLE...) 137,187 42,835 14°30 4°46 46°2 23°8 
721 ....| 205,669 34,463 18°06 3°02 85°4 14°6 
Sole! | 218,01 % 58,036 15°81 4°21 479°O 21°0 
"41 ....| 239,643 53,780 14°48 3°25 81°47 18°3 
ia hs le Fy ea 9 166,565 12°69 8°55 59°8 40°2 
61... 281,814 | 159,939 11°93 6°75 63°8 36°2 
71....| 369,846 78,078 13°19 2-78 82°6 17°4. 

Average — — — — 74°0 26°0 

Other Large Towns. 

1811...) 206,676 87,268 14°30 6°00 40°3 29°7 
21...) 314,103 149,755 18°06 8°61 — 67°47 32°3 
[ai ...| 348,307 313,672 15°81 14°23 52°6 AIT *4, 
"Al ....) 414,860 343,837 14°48 12°00 54°97 45°3 
le) 457,355 439,152 12°69 12°12 ba fe? 48°8 
[Slt 539,565 351,890 11°93 ed 60°6 39°4 
Ls. 99 14,138 418,272 13°19 7°72 63°2 36°8 

Small Towns. 
Increase in each Decade. of leh mie eae m, 
By Natural Growth. By Immigration. |By Natural Growth.| By Immigration. 

2811 .... 173,186 Loss 14,521 14°30 — 1:20 
els: 2.475379 Gain 12,910 18°06 + 0°94 
31... 257,710 Loss 13,644 15°81 — 0°83 
“Al .... 271,391 posal 14°48 — 2°02 
OO Ls... 267,449 Fy 46,070 12°69 — 2:18 
AOS «7: 277,842 » 107,732 11°93 — 4°63 
rg Ge 329,624 » 52,986 13°19 — 211 

Rural Districts. 
Natural A ofaal Increase Toss b Proportion of 
aig peatig Loss. by Natural capt) Increase which 
Increase. Increase. Growth.* Emigration. Migrated. 

A311... 754,652 |639,169 | 115,483 14°30 2719 15°30 

p21 ....| 1,068,512 | 872,201 196,311 18°06 ee. 18°37 
731 ....| 1,073,287 | 718,969 | 359,318 15°81 5°29 33°48 
’Al ....) 1,086,380 | 726,765 | 359,615 14°48 4°79 30°31 
D1... | 1,044,310 | 484,272 | 560,038 12°69 6°80 53°62 
61 ....| 1,039,540 | 635,297 | 404,243 11°93 4°64 38°88 
71...) 1,241,128 | 789,023 | 452,105 13°19 4°83 36°82 

Total ... — — 2,447,113 — — — 


* Assumed to be that of the average of England and Wales. 
VOL. XLIII, PART II. 21 
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No. 3.—Percentage Proportions of the Town and Rural Population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1801 and 1871, and the Actual Percentage Increase 
of each Class during that Period. 


























Percentage Population. Actual 
Percentage Increase 
1801. 1871. in 1871. 
Uoovidon. ee, hateeet, ou sce etree 10°8 14:4, 339 
Other large towns ............-.0006 16°3 + 40°97 28°8 + 55°4 452 
SUES CC Aa pers py merece nee eR yy 13°6 12°2 231 
Ritered slistiicbs © 0.5, .cn.sso.seneseses 59°3 44°6 92 
Dota tics ie. ene 100°0 100:0 — 


No. 4.—Statement showing what the Population of the Rural Districts 
of England and Wales would have been if they had Increased from 
1801 to 1871 in the same Proportion as the Population of the whole 
of England and Wales. 


Increase from................00+ 5,277,291 in 1801 

AW Ee So, Saree Saeemy Gyh Sereay 13,473,219 ,, “41 = 155 per cent. 
instead tore. ican 10,137,987 = 92 + 

A difference of ............66+ 353853232 = 63 i 


Mr. A. H. Barttzy (President of the Institute of Actuaries) 
remarked that Mr. Price Williams said, ‘In the absence of any 
census returns, the amount of the population prior to 1801 can only 
be approximately arrived at;” but he did not think the author had 
put sufficient emphasis on the very small reliance that could be 
placed on the returns prior to 1801. The poll tax was never levied 
on the whole population, the hearth tax excluded all cottages, and 
all the calculations of the numbers of the population were arrived 
at by an enumeration of the houses, and an estimate of the men, 
women, and children who were supposed to occupy them; and 
these calculations were frequently materially affected by political 
views. ‘Thus in the parish of All Saints’, Northampton, Dr. Price, 
from observations on the registers of baptisms and burials, came to 
the conclusion that the population was stationary—the fact being 
that there was an unusual proportion of Baptists in the town and 
parish who were not calculated, and by this hypothesis of a sta- 
tionary population was brought about (‘‘ Northampton Table’’) an 
exceedingly erroneous table, and one which had caused a great 
deal of confusion. He thought little notice should be taken of the 
last century, for he could not believe that the rate of increase of the 
population in the last decade of the last century was only 23 per 
cent., while in the first decade of this century it was 14°3 per cent., 
and that during what was throughout for the most part a period of 
war; but he could not agree with Sir Rawson Rawson that little 
reliance was to be placed on the census returns in the early part of 
this century. No doubt improvements in taking the censuses had 
been made, but these were in collateral objects such as ages and 
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occupations, rather than in counting the heads of the population. 
The early censuses in this respect, he thought, might reasonably be 
depended upon. There were two difficulties that presented them- 
selves to his mind, one being that Scotland and Ireland were 
excluded from the returns. From both countries there was always, 
he thought, a considerable immigration into England; and the other 
was the influence of emigration to the colonies, the United States, 
and other parts of the world. He believed there were no trust- 
worthy statistics of emigration until a comparatively recent date. 
Then as to the divisions made by Mr. Price Williams, there was a 
little ambiguity, because what was a rural population in 1801 was 
perhaps a town population in 1871. For instance, he found that in 
1801 the population of Middlesborough-on-Tees was 239, whereas 
it was 46,621 in 1871, or an increase of about two hundred times, so 
that this would interfere with the general results. Then as to the 
question of boundaries. For instance, the question might be asked, 
what is London? There was the registration district of London, 
the southern division of which was, he thought, Streatham; but 
surely Croydon might be included in London. The extension of 
railways had brought people to be called Londoners who would not 
have been so called in the early part of the century, and he thought 
the question of boundary was a serious difficulty in all these caleu- 
lations. He noticed that Brighton had made the greatest progress 
amongst the towns of 100,000 and upwards between 1801 and 


1871. 


Mr. N. A. Humpuruys thought they must all feel very much 
indebted to the writer of the paper for his wonderful industry, and 
for the immense amount of valuable facts which had been collected. 
With regard to the opinion expressed by the author, that the 
estimated increase of the population of the small towns, viz., 11°07 
per cent., was too high, and that probably the actual population 
enumerated in 1881 would amount to no more than 25,500,000, 
he wanted to know what reason there was to support that opinion. 
They knew that up to 1861, there had been a steady decrease in 
the rate of increment, whereas an increase occurred between 1861 
and 1871; and that all the facts since 1871 pointed to the most 
indubitable conclusion that the rate of increment of increase had 
been fully maintained since 1871. The annual natural increase of 
population was I1*9 per 1,000 in 1851-60, 12°6 in the decade 
1861-70, and increased to 14'02 in the nine years ending 1879, 
showing that the actual increment has been more than maintained 
during the present decade. He thought the assumption, that in 
estimating the population we must take into account a continuance 
of an annual decrement in the increase was quite an erroneous one. 
Mr. Price Williams estimated the probable population at 25% 
millions in 1881, while Dr. Farr’s method estimated it at 25,700,000. 
The registrar-general in 1871 estimated the population of London 
within 8,000 of the actual numbers returned ; that was by taking 
into account the ascertained rate of increase during three pre- 
ceding decades. In England and Wales, and in the manufac- 
turing towns especially, it did not seem possible to invent a theory 
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which would be applicable to a number of towns. The only satis- 
factory remedy for this difficulty being to hold a census more fre- 
quently than once in ten years, 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp thought the problems connected with 
the population of the last century had never had the attention 
paid to them which they deserved. There were special circum- 
stances at work in the last century with which they were all familiar. 
The increase in the rate of population would always be about the 
same in each of the different great races. The Anglo-Saxon race 
had always been a prolific one, and it would in all probability 
remain so. In the last century there were continuous wars, and he 
would very much like to see (he had at one time intended to make 
one himself) an estimate of the drain of the population of this 
country by the wars, naval and military, for the number was so 
prodigious that he believed it would almost account for the want 
of increase in the population at that period. Besides the lives lost 
in the two services—army and navy—a very large migration to 
America took place by those who desired to escape compulsory 
service, as also from religious persecution. ‘lhe armies serving in 
the field would not be a fair estimate, because foreigners (merce- 
naries) were frequently paid to fight for us. Regarding the subject 
of population generally, he had been weak enough, some years 
since, to read all the books on the subject that had been published 
in this country (he had about sixty of these in his own library), 
but he could not say that he knew much more about the actual facts 
after than he did before he began his reading, for the statements of 
the various authors were exceedingly conflicting; but there was 
one man whose writings commended themselves particularly to his 
judgment: he meant those of Mr. Rickman, whose report on the 
census of 1831 was well known. That was one of the very few 
books on population which the student might study with advantage. 
Mr. Bailey had anticipated him in referring to the question of the 
boundaries of some towns, especially with regard to Manchester 
and Liverpool, and perhaps there were no two towns in the country 
where the increase had been more marked or more continuous, and 
whatever statistics might say as to the apparent want of increase, 
those statistics were misleading, for the population spread entirely 
beyond the old boundaries. With regard to the increase of popu- 
lation between 1811 and 1821, all students of this question would 
know that after the drain of a great war nature seemed to reassert 
her sway, and production increases at more than the normal rate. 
He believed this would be found to have been the case in all 
countries. In 1851 there was another marked change, which he 
believed was due to the extension of railways and the adoption of 
free trade. Free trade largely developed our manufactures, and | 
the towns grew very largely, and railways tended to take people 
into these large towns; but in later decades a reaction had set in; 
railways were no longer confined to the great centres; manufac- 
tories were being removed to smaller towns away from the great 
centres, in consequence of the economy of living in these smaller 
towns. He believed nearly every circumstance of prominence in 
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the tables of the author could be explained and accounted for on 
rational principles, and there was not much fear but that the 
increase would go on in the future as in the past. It would, how- 
ever, be a happy day for the country when, by the cultivation of 
habits of thrift, large families would no longer be associated with 
notions of pauperism and poor rates. He thanked the author for 
his paper. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs observed that it was interesting in 
Inquiries relating to the progress of population, to look back upon 
some of the old forecasts of those who had published their specula- 
tions upon this subject, and to see how far they had been realised 
in the experience of the past. The estimates as to what might 
probably be the future population of England and Wales that were 
printed, in 1662, by Captain Graunt, a London citizen, under the 
auspices of the Royal Society, were based upon the most trust- 
worthy and accurate methods of deduction applicable at that period. 
The leading data used by Captain Graunt were the numbers of 
deaths and of births recorded in the first half of the seventeenth 
century in certain London and country parishes, where the number 
of the inhabitants was known, perhaps roughly, but still with a suffi- 
cient approach to accuracy. It would appear that the population of 
Hngland and Wales in 1662 was estimated at 6,440,000, or in round 
figures at 65 millions, of whom it was supposed that the people in 
and about London constituted a fifteenth part. Captain Graunt, 
after as careful a study as he could give to the London and country 
bills of mortality, came to the conclusion that the London mortality 
was about I in 32 over and above those who died of the plague, 
whilst the country mortality was not over | in 50 per annum. Now 
it is very curious to find that even if we throw into the estimate the 
mortality from the plague, and then take a total combined average 
of what may be called the general population mortality, urban and 
rural, as indicated by Captain Graunt’s calculations in 1662, the 
result is an average of about 24 per cent. per annum, or say I in 
about 445. This does not differ to any material extent from the 
actual mortality of England and Wales now, in 1880, after the lapse 
of more than two centuries since the estimate was framed. This 
deserves to be considered by our sanguine sanitary reformers, who 
think that so vast a diminution has been taking place in the last two 
_ centuries in the rate of mortality. It also affords a certain degree 

of encouragement to such speculative inquiries as those now given 
to this Society in Mr. Price Williams’s painstaking essay, and it is 
to be hoped that some statistician of two centuries hence will 
derive some such instruction from it as we of the present day can 
derive from looking back to old John Graunt’s figures. As nearly 
as he (Mr. Hendriks) recollected what Captain Graunt said about 
the other factor in the growth of population, namely, the births, 
and their excess over deaths, it was made out that the result was 
to double the people in the country in about 280 years, and in 
London in about seventy years, the chief reason being that so many 
“breeders,” as Captain Graunt called them, left the country for the 
metropolis, and bred there; whilst those who bred in the country 
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were almost exclusively those who were born there. Of course at 
such rates of doubling of the population, the number of inhabitants 
in England and Wales at the present time would not be one-half of 
what it really is. Where then was the chief error in Captain 
Graunt’s prognostications? Partly in its assuming that the number 
of children born to each family would not exceed four, whilst it has 
really been about five to six. This has greatly arisen also from his 
not foreseeing—although it is hard upon him to say he ought to have 
foreseen it—that the urban populations of this country, and the 
greater inducements and means for increase such populations would 
give rise to, as compared with those of rural populations, would 
receive a vast stimulus through this country becoming a manufac- 
turing, instead of an essentially agricultural, community. Even in 
comparing the movements of population, such as Mr. Price Williams 
has given for various towns at decennial periods in this nineteenth 
century, we must cautiously consider whether we are really com- 
paring like with like. In Lancashire and in several of the midland 
counties, for example, towns now closely peopled were, at some of 
these decennial periods, even within the memory of many present 
in this room, simply small country towns, or even only agglomera- 
tions of persons dependent chiefly on agriculture. These places 
are now the seats of flourishing manufactures and trades, affording 
such continuous employment to labour that higher ratios of mar- 
riage and of births to population have prevailed there than would 
have been experienced had they continuously remained what they 
formerly were. The exact growth of the change is in some cases 
more gradual than in others, but its effect on the increment of 
increase is obvious. ‘The question is, after all, so large, and affected 
by so many distinctly disturbing causes, that it becomes of the first 
importance to study their leading elements in the estimate of the 
trustworthiness of any forecasts ahead, even for the next decennial 
period, and much more so in prognostications, interesting though 
they may be, which are to receive their fulfilment at so distant a 
date as is covered by Mr. Price Williams’s figures. 


Mr. G. Hurst was of opinion that a different state of things 
would exist in the future as to the population of England and 
Wales. If the increase went on as at present the population would 
be trebled in a century. Our imports were increasing above the 
exports more and more, and he thought the checks enunciated by 
Malthus of prudence, poverty, and crime for restraining the 
population would come into operation very rapidly, and he did not 
believe that any real approximation could be arrived at with 
regard to the future population. We were depending so greatly on 
the foreigner for our food supplies that any disturbance in the supply 
might be a great check to the increase. If there come no very 
serious checks the country would be overrun with population, and 
it would be a great deal too crowded a century hence for anything 
but degradation and misery. 


Mr. S. Bourne joined in the testimony of praise to Mr. Price 
Williams for his valuable paper, in which he thought the most 
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attractive feature was that which related to the future population ; 
he could not but think that the rate of increase would be greater 
and not smaller in the future. Half a century hence they might 
look for quite double the present population of the United King- 
dom, and his own opinion was that supposing no checks were 
provided, they would be double the number in thirty-three and 
a-half years. He believed that such a regulation of increase as that 
to which Mr. Walford referred, was quite contrary to the dictates 
of nature and prudence. What he would recommend was, that an 
outlet should be found for the surplus population, and he could 
hardly think it at all reasonable that we should be crowded , here 
whilst we have such magnificent countries in our own possession 
only as yet partially developed. We have splendid food-producing 
countries under our sway, and the remedy for over-population was 
to facilitate the transfer of population to those places where every 
increase of family is an increase of wealth. That he believed to be 
the design of Providence—for we have had provided for us the 
means of proper sustenance, enjoyment, happiness, and peace, if we 
wil] only be wise enough to avail ourselves of them. The Americans 
were more enlightened than we were, and were gradually going 
from the seaboard to the far west, as the seaboard got too full, and 
it should be our aim to develop Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, not only because of reducing the population at home, but 
because it would give us important countries upon which to rely for 
our food supplies, as well as markets for our manufactures. This 
was not only a question of sustenance, but of morals, happiness, 
and peace, for people were herding here in barbarism, degradation, 
and crime, when pure air, sunshine, and splendid regions were 
waiting for them; here they were a source of expense—there they 
would be a source of wealth. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin rose with diffidence to address a meeting 
of experts upon the valuable paper which had been read, and the 
supplementary paper by Sir Rawson Rawson. The Society could 
appreciate the difficulties of dealing with the so-called official 
returns of early periods, and could therefore sympathise with the 
reader in being criticised on the one hand for basing deductions on 
untrustworthy figures as regarded the early census returns, and 
on the other for dismissing them in too summary a manner. He 
would merely cali attention to two points, first that every census 
would probably have fewer numerical omissions than the preceding 
one, and this would affect the apparent percentage of increase ; and 
next, that while there was some attempt at recording the emigra- 
tion from our seaports, no account was taken of the ebb and flow 
of emigration and immigration across the channel, whereby our 
chief commercial cities, and notably London, were filled with 
foreigners, who displaced the native population, and very seriously 
affected the apparent natural increment. This was a subject that 
deserved careful observation. 


Mr. Price WituiAMs having referred to the diagrams exhibited, 
replied to some points raised, and especially drew attention to the 
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remarkable effect of the continued decrease in the population of 
Ireland upon the rates of increase of the entire population of the 
United Kingdom. As to the improvement in the census taking 
between 1811 and 1821 accounting for the very large amount of 
increase in that particular decade, he thought that assumption was 
discredited by the figures being put graphically on the diagram, as 
had there been an error due to an inaccuracy of that kind, it would 
be apparent at once on the diagram. The cessation of war, the 
introduction of machinery, and the cheapening of food, no doubt 
had a great deal to do with the increment between 1841 and 1851, 
when all the great centres were opened up by means of railways. 
He had great diffidence in offering further observations as to his 
theory of a decremental rate, but he could not help thinking with 
Sir George Airey, that the theory would prove to be correct. He 
thanked the meeting deeply and earnestly for their appreciation of 
his contribution on this important subject. 
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AtrHoucH Denmark is one of the smallest kingdoms in Europe, it 
- can furnish the statist with materials for many interesting imves- 
tigations. In our levelling and equalising century, there are few 
countries where the different classes of population are still so dis- 
tinct, and especially if we go to the distant islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean—the Faroe Islands and Iceland—we find the original Scan- 
dinavian type, speaking the same language as their ancestors did a 
thousand years ago, dialects of the old northern language. If we 
go still farther away, we find in Danish Greenland a quite different 
race of men—the Eskimo—leading very much the same life now 
as they did ages before. I hope, therefore, that some interest may 
attach to the following communication, for the materials of which 
I am indebted to the directors of the statistical office and the Royal 
Greenland Board of Trade. 

1. The Faroe Islands.—This group of islands is situated north of 
Scotland between the 61st and 62nd degrees of latitude. There are 
twenty-two islands altogether, with an area of about 500 square 
English miles, but only seventeen are inhabited. They are very 
rocky, and the shores are very steep and almost inaccessible. The 
climate, under the influence of the Gulf Stream, is comparatively 
mild, with foggy air, changeable weather, mild winters, but cold 
and wet summers. There are no forests, but a great quantity of 
peat, which is used as fuel; barley scarcely ripens, but the grass is 
excellent, and sheep farming one of the chief occupations. Bird 
catching, whaling, and fishing are also important, and the chief 
articles of export are wool, train oil, and dried fish. The inhabitants 
(in 1870, about 10,000) are of Norwegian origin, tall, handsome, 
healthy people, from childhood accustomed to the dangerous life on 
the rocks and on the sea, boats being almost as necessary to the 


* The above paper was written in English by the author—an official of the 
Government Life Office in Copenhagen. It will form part of a work by 
Herr Westergaard, intended to contain a complete investigation into the causes of 
mortality. The author would feel indebted to statists, health officers, or others 
who would draw his attention to periodicals, reports, pamphlets, or other publica- 
tions concerning mortality which would otherwise be likely to escape his notice. 
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Faroe islanders, as horses to the Indians in North America. They 
are poor but intelligent, frugal and temperate, and the compa- 
ratively small number of illegitimate children, speaks favourably 
for their morality. 

Of the 9,992 persons enumerated in 1870, only 64 were born out 
of the islands; about 3,000 persons had their subsistence from the 
sea, and about 5,000 from agriculture. The females are in excess as 
usual, and there is a considerable number of old people. Among 
the males, 9 per cent. were above 60 years of age, and 4 above 70; 
while among the females, the proportions were 11 and 5°5 per cent. 
The population is at present rapidly increasing, and would double 
itself in seventy years. 

The three last censuses took place on the Ist of October, 1855, 
1860, and 1870. If we call the results a, b, and ¢, 2a+ 8b+10c 
will approximately be the number of years of life during the twenty 
years 1855-74; this formula has been constantly used in calculating 
the different probabilities. 

The marriage-rate is rather low (6°7 yearly to 1,000 inhabitants), 
which is readily explained when we remember the great number 
of old people.* ‘The birth and death-rates are also very low. The 
numbers of births and deaths, including stillborn, were 5,379 and 
3,229, making a proportion of 285 and 171 to 10,000. Hxcluding 
the stillborn, we get 276 and 162, thus realising Dr. Farr’s ideal of 
a healthy district. The female births have been slightly in excess. 
The proportion of stillborn to all the births has been 0°034, which 
is a little less than in most northern countries except Sweden, but 
it is a well known fact, that the statistics of the stillborn are always 
a little unreliable. While in Denmark the illegitimate children 
make 11 per cent. of the births, in Faroe they are only 3 per cent. 

The illegitimate children seem also to be well treated, for the 
mortality does not seem very different from that of the legitimate 
ones, and only the stillborn seem to be in greater proportion. The 
difference is great enough, according to the calculus of probabilities, 
to indicate that there is a cause acting here, though the numbers 
are so small, that the true proportion cannot be stated with any 
security. | 

To compare the mortality in the Faroe Islands with that in 
Denmark, I have calculated the number of persons who would have 
died if the mortality had been the same as in Denmark in 1860-69. 
I have chosen one general table for the whole kingdom, and another 
for the rural districts only, which are almost without exception 
agricultural districts. Unfortunately the Danish life tables have 


* For comparisons, I may refer to the Annual Reports of the Registrar-General 
for England, and to the “ Movimento dello Stato Civile, anni dal 1862 al 1877.” 
Introduzione. Roma, 1878. 
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not been adjusted, which makes them irregular; but the chief 
figures of the tables are undoubtedly correct. The results will be 
seen from the following abstract :— 








Males. Females. 
Calculated Deaths, Calculated Deaths, 
Age. ‘Aceial ap ene pie Keitel Bind aia - be Sealy, 
Deaths,* Deaths,* 

1855-74. Rural 1855-74, Rural 
-| All Denmark. Districts, All Denmark. District a! 
ae 399 79417 734/05 37% 720°34 671°71 
| 414 313°67 2.80°66 261 343° 84, 341°74 
ee 297 332°24 294°85 190 262°46 26 2°94 
pele Lk) 590°81 76°10 562 723°42 420°68 


All ages....} 1,663 2031:00 | 1886*00 1,384 2050-00 1987°00 


* The stillborn excluded. 


Before proceeding to interpret the above abstract, I may add 
that Denmark is one of the healthiest countries in Hurope. Among 
the females we notice in the Faroe Islands an immense saving of 
lives; in every stage of life we see the most striking difference, 
especially among the children, and we understand well why there 
are so many old women on these islands, as a much greater pro- 
portion of the new born outlive infancy and childhood than in most 
other places. 

Among the males, we find in childhood and old age the same 
striking difference in favour of the Faroe islanders; but between 
15 and 65, especially between 15 and 45, this is not the case. 
Unfortunately the causes of deaths are not specified in the lists I 
have before me; only the violent deaths have been registered there. 
Out of 3,047 deaths (excluding stillborn), 255 were violent. Besides 
4 suicides among males and 12 violent deaths among females, 
180 drownings, and 59 other accidents among males have been 
registered, being one out of seven, and probably by far the greater 
proportion of all these accidents may be allotted to the vigorous 
age between 15 and 65, or even 15 and 45, so that perhaps more 
than 1 in 3 or 4 in these ages, die what our ancestors deemed an 
honest death, though it was not deemed so honest to be killed in 
war with the elements, as with human beings. If we strike off the 
total number of deaths by accident, we have only 1,424 deaths left, 
and if we ascribe all the violent deaths to the ages between 15 and 
65, we find that whereas the calculated number for Denmark was 
646, and for the rural districts only 576, the actual number of 
deaths has been 472 only. It is thus justifiable to presume, that 
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the Faroe islanders are much healthier than Danes generally, and 
if it were not for the accidental deaths, the mortality in every stage 
of life would be less than in other parts of Denmark. 

In order to estimate the infant mortality, we may, as usual, 
compare the number of births to the number of deaths. The con- 
tinental authors are frequently puzzled by this question, and very 
often take a wrong denominator, &c.; but if we support logic by 
mathematics, the question presents no difficulty, and no English 
author would probably be in any doubt as to how to calculate the 
probabilities. 


Infant Mortality in Faroe, 1855-76, compared to that in Denmark, 











1860-69. 
Males. Females. 
Out of 10,000 New Born, | 
Denmark. enmark, 
there 
Died within Faroe. 

Whole Rural Whole Rural 
Kingdom. | Districts. Kingdom. | Districts. 

First year of life ........ 862 1,454 ey 1,237 1,114 

» five years............ 1,216 2,327 Bit ea 2,123 1,961 














The following table shows the infant mortality in other 
countries (‘‘ Movimento,” &c., pp. clxxvii, &c.). 


| 
Out of 10,000 England 


New Born and | Norway.| Sweden.| Prussia. | Austria. | Bavaria.| Italy. | France. 
there Died within Wales. 











First year of life....| 1,540 | 1,063 | 1,371 | 2,177 | 2,582 -| 3,179 | 2,201 | 1,691 




















» five years........ 2,835 |1,800 | 2,227 | 3,843 | 3,998 |3,980 | 3,954 | 2,497 








Norway has always been distinguished as one of the healthiest 
countries, and especially its low infant mortality has been frequently 
noted; but even there the mortality is higher than in Faroe. 

For the remaining ages we may calculate the rates of mortality 
in the usual way, by dividing the number of deaths by the years 
of life. After having adjusted the number of living and dead by 
assuming the second differences constant, we get the following 
table. The numbers for England are taken from the “ Fortieth 
‘“‘ Annual Report of the Registrar-General’”’ (Abstract of 1877). 
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Rates of Mortality per Ten Thousand. 




















Males. Females. 
Denmark, 1860-69. Denmark, 1860-69. 
Ages. Faroe, England, | Faroe, |__| England, 
1855-74. | Whole | Rural | 1838-77. | 1855-74. | Whole | Rural | 1838-77. 
Kingdom. | Districts. Kingdom.,] Districts. 

Ri eheosths. 4I 105 105 84 50 109 III 82 
BO ascaisess 44 57 60 47 35 66 41 48 
MPS e-.5.- 66 52 53 \ 38 60 63 
oS eae 96 a 40 a 48 70 40 } the 
Be De voces des eee 106 4. 66 \ 60 79 78 
Pee cdcks.: Eb 75 66 ra 44 88 88 } pe 
BS. ves 120 85 73 } 82 97 95 
eS ney. 115 96 ‘os 49 106 1Ool i 128 
| ae aS 1477 142 11g } 88 Tis 104 
Be ascancooesi 177 187 163 i 108 138 132 i Ta$ 
> ae 222 248 2423 134 186 179 
SSE 318 396 367 i 24 215 303 298 } 258 
Oe esi: 463 513 484 \ 366 427 426 
BR ies ike 661 797 448 674 542 724, 414 | 591 
eee 976 1,096 | 1,071 \ 746 1,010" F ror 
ee Pa EL ies or oa hoa ong iL Gah | 1,663 } 1,340 
ot 2,495 2,938 | 2,918 1,546 | 2,495 | 2,532 
90—95....) — 3,080 | 3,608 3,054 2,407 | 3,850 | 3,302 2,791 

















On inspection of this table, we meet just the same features as 
above ; an exceedingly low mortality among the females and also 
among the males under 15 and above 65, while between 20 and 50 
it is considerably high; and the usual higher mortality of the 
women in the child-bearing ages does not appear here. 

In conclusion, a few numbers may be added to illustrate the. 
influence of season on mortality :— 


Influence of Seasons on Mortality ; Proportional Number of Deaths; in 
the Average Quarter the Number Assumed to be One Thousand. 





First Quarter, | Second Quarter, | Third Quarter, | Fourth Quarter, 
ending ending ending ending 


31st March. | 30th June. | 30th September. | 31st December. 
ee ee 988 920 978 
Faroe— ; 
ee ser 1,011 1,143 908 937 
Dt ove yep 1,173 927 913 





The spring quarter is, then, most perilous, especially if we 
include violent deaths. 
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2. Greenland.rWest and north-west of Faroe we find the 
immense arctic country Greenland. The present Danish stations 
there date from the time of Hans Egede, an energetic missionary, 
who in 1721 came to Greenland with his wife and children, to seek 
forthe posterity of the old Norse settlers. Finding only Hskimos, 
he devoted himself to the difficult task of Christianising them, 
and after some years of hard struggle, he succeeded in getting 
assistance from the Danish Government. In 1774 a royal trade 
monopoly was established, which is still maintained, and seems to 
be less perilous to the natives than free trade or private monopoly. 

Although there is a great deal of European blood now in the 
inhabitants, the Eskimo features are still prevalent, viz., the low 
stature, the brown complexion, and the coarse black hair. Domestic 
life is almost unaltered since the time of Egede, and although the 
royal trade requires the assistance of a certain number of natives, 
the bulk of the inhabitants are still pursuing their national occu- 
pations. Fishing and hunting are still the chief sources of life in 
this desolate arctic country with its barren, infertile soil, and its 
rough and changeable weather. For full information as to this 
remarkable race, which maintains life where no other race has been 
able to live, I may refer to Dr. Henry Rink’s interesting work, 
‘ Danish Greenland,” London, 1877. 

The materials for the following investigation are the census 
reports and the yearly reports sent to the Board of Trade, con- 
taining the numbers of native inhabitants in each district, of 
births, deaths, and (sometimes) of marriages, of immigration and 
emigration. The ages at death are not given, but the causes of 
death are specified. These materials are not very complete, but 
though they are insufficient for any actuarial purpose, many conclu- 
sions concerning social questions may be safely drawn from them. 
The causes of death cannot of course be well specified; headache, 
stitch, and dropsy, &c., are frequently named as causes of death. 
There is also reason to believe that infants are not always regis- 
tered when they die shortly after birth, and in North Greenland the 
stillborn are never included, neither in births nor in deaths. Still 
the lists are very carefully filled up, and their close conformity with 
the census reports tends to show this fully. Unfortunately only a 
few lists can be found, and I have no more than twelve years’ experi- 
ence for North Greenland, and eleven for South Greenland. 

It would be interesting too, to ascertain the mortality of the 
Kuropeans who live in Greenland, but I have no materials for such 
an investigation. , 

Before the middle of this century, the population seems to have 
been rapidly increasing for a while, but now the number is nearly 
the same from year to year. 
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In 1834 there were 196 Europeans and 7,356 natives 


» . 40 ” 251 ” 7,877 ry) 
1, 4240 ” 234 ” 8,501 ” 
» 55 » 248 0» 9648 5 
» 760 % 232 %9 9,648 5, 
” "70 ” 239 ” 9,586 ” 


The natives live—mutatis mutandis—under the same conditions 
as our ancestors two hundred years ago; if a series of years set in 
with epidemics and scarcity, the increase is checked, and the births 
cannot keep up with the deaths. In Denmark the population six 
hundred years ago is said to have been just as great as in the 
beginning of this century, and it is only the present civilisation 
that has taught us the art of saving life and of doubling the popu- 
lation by adding a number regularly every year. 

Immigrations from the Danish possessions, or from other coun- 
tries, are rare; and although the natives are a migrating people, the 
migrations seem to take place mostly within their own borders. 
Sometimes a few Eskimos come from other arctic countries (for 
instance from the east coast, where there are no Kuropean stations), 
but on the whole the increase and decrease of the population are 
dependent on births and deaths. During all the years for which I 
have got reports, the excess of immigrants over emigrants has only 
been fourteen persons. 

In 1870 the population was distributed among 176 winter 
stations. The number of males was 4,484, and of women 5,102, 
this difference arising mostly from the dangerous occupations of the 
men, The number of males aged 60 and more did not amount to 
two per cent. of the male population; among the females the pro- 
portion was between two and three per cent. 

The marriages have been sometimes registered in South Green- 
land, giving very nearly a marriage-rate of 1 per cent. of the 
population; the birth-rate was about 3°8 per cent. (excluding the 
stillborn), and the death-rate 3°7 per cent. There has thus been a 
slight difference in favour of births, the total number of births 
(exclusive of stillborn) being 4,107, and of deaths 4,027. There is 
nothing extraordinary in these proportions, though they may be 
uncommon in northern countries. 

The years for which I have reports, go from 1865 to 1878 (with 
some omissions, making twelve years for the northern districts and 
eleven for the southern ones). If we assume the same distribution 
of ages every year as in the census year 1870, and if we calculate, 
on this supposition, the number of deaths which would have taken 
place according to the mortality in Denmark, 1860-69, we get the 
following results. In North Greenland the calculated number of 
deaths was 794, while the actual number was 1,483 ; and in South 
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Greenland the calculated number was 934, but there died 2,544. 
Thus the mortality is more than double of that in Denmark. If we 
inspect the single years, we find that the mortality is constantly 
higher than in Denmark, but the fluctuations in mortality are very 
great. The domestic life of the Greenlander, the miserable, over- 
crowded, filthy huts, the want of linen, and the improvidence of 
the natives—all the causes, in short, which in past centuries con- 
stantly raised the mortality in every European city—are still 
acting here. In 1867 pleurisy took 257 lives, being half of all the 
deaths that year; during the two years 1875-76, erysipelas killed 
180 natives, and so on. Every year a number of people die from 
want of cleanliness and of medical assistance, succumbing under 
nasty sicknesses such as boils, tetter, and itch. 

I find the list of causes too incomplete to attempt classifying 
them ; it will only be necessary to show the ravages of one cause, 
viz., the violent deaths, which sacrificed 466 human beings out 
of 4,000 deaths. Thus we have even a greater proportion of deaths 
by accident here than in Faroe. Most of the people who perished 
by accident were probably males. It is a dangerous life the Eskimos 
lead; the kayak sport is especially perilous, and the drownings in 
kayak amounted to 270 out of 466 violent deaths. 

It may be of interest to compare the theoretical mortality with 
the actual mortality during all the different years. 





North Greenland. South Greenland. 





Calculated Deaths 


Year. tual Deaths. (Mortality * Iculated } 
Actual Deaths in Denmark, 1860-69). Actual Deaths Calculated Deaths 





Males. | Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 





1865... 64 41 32°87 | 32°43 92 84, 41°27 | 44°17. 
66... 56 60 32°76 32°67 187 41°71 | 44°57 
"CTH E26 95 31°61 31°92 129 148 41°23] 43°88 
68... 44 45 31°98 32°34 — — ~ — 
69...) — — — — 106 88 41°50| 44°08 
WO...) 44 46 32°96 | 33°19 gl 79 41°96| 44°76 
RUA ve 65 | 32°86 | 33:22 | 168 153 | 41°47] 44°23 
have BS 80 32°50 | 33°06 — — _ — 
Tacelt qt 40 32°97 | 33°65 132 129 4t'os | 43°63 
ie es baeict 3 46 33°43 34°10 79 83 41°63 | 43°98 
TB... 92, 64 33°34 34°15 159 204 40°69 | 42°59 
UeDuhl ite tes 71 33°13 | 34°45 159 154 4o°o1 | 41°69 
vy ot — _ —_ — — — _ 
Teh ag 36 33°31 34°68 89 7s 41°43 | 42°32 











Total | 794 | 689 | 394°00 | 400°00 |2,586—42*=2,544] 4£4*00 | 480°00 


* In the deaths in South Greenland 42 stillborn are included, for which the 
sexes cannot be distinguished. 
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I am well aware that some objections may be made to these 
computations, but the difference between the calculation and the 
experience is so great, that a few deaths more or less have no 
importance, 

In which ages do these immense losses of life take place? We 
cannot ascertain it by the death registers, as these contain no par- 
ticulars as to the age. The only thing we can do is to use the 
census reports. It was shown above, that emigration in Danish 
Greenland is very insignificant. The number of persons aged 40 
in 1870, divided by the number of persons aged 30 in 1860, will 
then be the probability for a man aged 30 to live ten years more. 
If this probability be p, </p is approximately the probability for a 
man between 30 and 40 to live one year more. This method would 
not very well answer for actuarial purposes, but in social statistics 
we never require great accuracy, and we are often content with 
a knowledge of plus or minus, when we cannot ascertain the quan- 
tities numerically. 

After having adjusted the numbers of persons at different ages 
in the same way as for the Faroe islanders, taking quinquennial 
ages, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, &., and calling the probability, found in 
the way just described, for a person between 20 and 25 to live ten 
years p, ,/p may be taken approximately to represent the yearly 
rate of mortality between 25 and 30. The infancy is more difficult, 
for we cannot well make any hypothesis on the distribution of the 
infants at the different ages, without at the same time supposing 
anything concerning their mortality. And we must finally re- 
member that many children who died in the earliest infancy, have 
perhaps never been registered. The probabilities must necessarily 
be most arbitrary, and I have only calculated them in order to have 
means to calculate the numbers of deaths, and thus test the mor- 
tality table by experience. They have been found in comparing 
_ the average numbers of births to an interpolated number of living. 
A few persons have been enumerated without age; these I have 
left entirely out of consideration. 

We thus get the following tables, which I have compared with 
the Danish mortality table for 1860-69, and also to the mortality 
table for Copenhagen during the same years, this place being the 
least healthy among the places in Denmark for which mortality 
tables have been computed. 
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Rates of Mortality per Ten Thousand. 





Males. Females. 


Denmark, 1860-69. Denmark, 1860-69. 


Ages. Natives Natives 
in in 
Greenland. Kinga. Copenhagen. | Greenland. Kingdon, Copenhagen. 

BRLGLe..: 895 571 969 495 506 859 
DT tak Wau: Ekse) 105 105 294. 109 100 
U1) Rete, 206 57 41 130 66 42 
fos RES yl 225 52 51 go 60 53 
PQ 4 hie. 274 yore 99 150 70 81 
AE SR 308 74 96 195 rhe Me go 
Hal eesti ue 330 75 117 2,38 88 96 
SO tess ak. 377 85 135 299 OY 114 
Be ale, 445 115 206 310 106 131 
2 hierar 541 142 265 406 111 147 
BOT Ee 638 187 329 589 138 141 
Bok purer cange: 782 248 407 735 186 223 
GO Le sset iets 1,011 396 625 890 303 343 
Git... 1,170 513 418 1,052 4.27 461 
70—75 .... — 197 970 1,439 724 812 





If we first look upon the mortality among males and females 
in Greenland, it strikes us at once that the mortality among males 
between 10 and say 50, is very much higher than among females in 
the corresponding ages. This table gives us a true picture of the 
hardships which an Eskimo male has to endure, when for instance, 
the kayaker has to row in a sea with drifting ice, when “the water 
‘‘ in washing over, covers the kayak as well as the clothes of the man 
‘“‘ with a crust of ice,’ or when he is obliged to row against a gale 
‘“‘ for several hours without being able to lift his hand in order to 
‘‘ shelter his frost-bitten face.’’* On the contrary, the women “ on 
“‘ growing old, mostly take to in-door life,” which, if not causing 
violent deaths, is certainly not healthy. 

Striking as the difference is between male and female mortality 
in Greenland, it is still more so between the mortality in Greenland 
and in Denmark. The mortality two, three, or four times higher than 
in Denmark !—the results of many combined causes, most of which 
seem too closely connected with the conditions under which the 
natives live, to be altered in a hurry. But there is always much to 
be done, where the mortality is high, and we may well expect a 
reduced rate of mortality here from the blessed influence of 
sanitary improvements. The natives in Greenland are by no 
means spoiled by their acquaintance with Huropeans, as are most 
other uncivilised races. They are improvident and poor, perhaps 
also ignorant and thoughtless, but they do not seem to belong to 
the races that disappear; it is not probable that civilisation will 
kill them, and we may add, that they are good natured, quick to 


* Dr. Rink’s work, pp. 173, 164. 
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learn, and—what is perhaps more important—they are receptive 
of religious teaching. 

Before leaving this subject, I will try to test the mortality 
tables by calculating what numbers of deaths would have taken 
place according to them :— 


North Greenland. 


























Experienced Mortality.* Calculated Mortality. 
Years. 
Females. Both Sexes. Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
1865 .... 41 105 81°69 70°47 152°16 
(nce 60 116 81°40 70°99 152°39 
ATO .2s. 95 aat 78°56 69°35 147°91 
68 320 45 89 79°48 70°26 149°74. 
69... — ae sane — — 
Oss. 46 go 81°90 72°11 154°01 
“7 65 142 81°65 72°18 15 3°83 
Rie. 80 168 80°78 71°83 15261 
78%... 40 81 81°94 73°12 155°06 
oe 46 IOI 83°04 74°10 I67°17 
art... 64 136 82°86 74:20 157°06 
as 71 156 ye 74:86 157°18 
Kae — — — on — 
i's. 36 78 82°78 73°55 156°33 
Total .... 689 1,483 978°00 867°00 1845°00 

















* Stillborn excluded. 





This table shows a more favourable condition in the northern 
parts of Greenland than we expected; just the opposite is the case 
for South Greenland, which will be seen from the following table :— 


South Greenland. 


























Experienced Mortality.* Calculated Mortality. 
Years. 
Males. Females. Both Sexes. Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
1865... 92 84 176 103°I2 97°35 200°47 
PAG... —_ — 187 104°24 98°22 202°46 
iis) 129F 148f 277 10304 96°70 199°74 
68 .... — — — eae a a 
169)... 106 88 194 103°70 97°16 200'86 
50)... gI 79 170 104°86 98°64 203°6O 
eed) tbs 153 $22 103°62 97°48 201°1O 
Ee >. — — a — — — 
hye) 32 129 261 102°58 96°15 198°73 
Wats... 79 83 162 104'03 96°93 200'96 
oe}. ESO 204 363 TOL Oy 93°86 195°53 
Sots) 189 154 313 99°98 91°88 19 1°86 
aha ae was i pen. i os 
7): an So Migli evo 162 103°53 93°27 196°80 
Total... — — 2,586 1134°00 | 1058-00 2192°00 











* Including 42 stillborn. sha 
+ This year there seems to have been some inaccuracies in the reports, 


especially as regards infant mortality. 
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Thus the calculated mortality has been 2,192, the experienced 
2,586, from which we have to subtract 42 stillborn; but there is 
still a considerable difference left. Altogether in North and South 
Greenland combined, the theoretical number of deaths has been 
4,037, while the real number of deaths was (excluding the still- 
born) 4,027. There is thus a very good accordance with facts, 
but this accordance cannot of course take place for every year on 
account of the great fluctuations in mortality. If we leave out of 
consideration the year 1866 as regards South Greenland, and 
assume that about half of the stillborn have been boys, we find the 
following results :— 





Males. Females. Both Sexes. 











Experience. | Theory. | Experience. | Theory. | Experience. | Theory. 





North Greenland........ 494 978 689 867 1,483 1,845 
South oy 3) eee. 1,185 1,030 1,177 959 25362 1,989 
Total .. jeer. 1,979 2,008 1,866 1,826 3,845 3,834 


Thus we see, that while in the totals there is more conformity 
with facts than might be expected by such a rough method and 
such fluctuating mortality, in South Greenland the real numbers of 
deaths are in excess of the calculated numbers, and vice versé in 
North Greenland. Thus it seems that the inhabitants of the 
northern districts live under better conditions than in South 
Greenland, whatever the reason may be. In North Greenland, 
therefore, the births can keep pace with the mortality, which of 
late years has not been the case in the southern districts. 

As to the influence of season, Dr. Rink gives the following 
interesting scheme, based on twenty-six years’ experience in the 
southern stations :— 





Per Cent. 
Season. Supply of Food and Mode of Life. Months. None of 
Deaths. 
haar ton bee decreasing ; fish are had recourse to) | December W"% 
W3 instead of flesh; occasional want of food; || January....| .6°1 
salons staying in the winter huts ; ; diarrhea being February...  5°6 
Che, GHiOl PICKNESS » .ccatsccaneesguanee-cenedtrsate vont March 6°1 
Want of food rarely occurring; partly) | , vil . 
Spring ... favourable catch of seals and fatter Ke | v3 ae a 
of fish ; removing from houses to tents LM 54 
Seal hunt increasing; want of food never] | June ........ Woe 
Summer. | occurring; travelling and dwelling i Jaly ee 7°6 
LOT LS seisicyer dee sccpnaanteskpoeekniepeietadecesaper fencers eek es August 11°8 
(|The chief seal hunting season; frequent 
intemperance in fat animal food and ber- September] 11°7 
A ries ; removing from tents to houses; the Ove . 
ae prevailing complaints being inflammation oe a ue eee 
of the chest, with stitch, influenza, and | | November] 13°2 
OD SET CULO Torriaiereiiarccer cues acncce ami renre eC “J 


Seen acca 
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I.—Ten Years’ Railway Statistics. 


In their report to the Board of Trade on the capital traffic and 
working expenses of railways in 1879,* Mr. Calcraft, the Assistant 
Secretary, Railway Department, and Mr. Giffen, Chief of the 
Statistical Department, give the following review of railway 
progress in the last ten years :— 


Ten Years’ Increase of Mileage, Capital, Traffic, Working Expenses, 
and Net Harnings compared. 


“Looking back for ten years, as we proposed to do at the out- 
set, it will be useful to bring together at starting a comparison of 
the principal features of the railway system, and see at a glance 
what the relative progress has been. The broad facts are (1) an 
increase of mileage between 1869 and 1879 from 15,145 to 17,696 
miles, or about 17 per cent.; (2) an increase of capital from 
518,779,000/. to 717,003,000l., or about 38 percent.; (3) an increase 
of gross receipts from 42,696,000l. to 61,776,000l., or 45 per cent., 
the increase of receipts from railway traffic proper, excluding 
‘ Miscellaneous,’ being from 41,075,000/. to 59,395,000/., or 443 per 
cent.; (4) an increase from 20,780,000/. to 32,045,000/., or 54 per 
cent. in the total working expenditure, the increase in the railway 
working expenditure only, exclusive of certain miscellaneous items, 
being from 20,263,000/. to 31,050,000/., or 53 per cent.; and (5) an 
increase of total net receipts from 21,916,000l. to 29,731,000/., or 
36 per cent., and of the net receipts from railway working only from 
20,812,000/. to 28,345,000/., or also 36 per cent.; the proportion of 
the former to the whole capital falling from 4°22 to 4°15, and of the 
latter from 4°01 to 3°95. It appears on the face of these facts that 
the increase of mileage is much less than the increase of capital, 
which would imply, making all allowance for the nominal increase 
of capital by conversion. operations, a constant expenditure of 
capital on lines open for traffic; but at the same time that the 
increase of receipts is much greater than the increase of capital, 
being no less than 45 per cent., as compared with an increase of 
38 per cent. only in the capital. The final result is, that in spite 
of this large increase of capital, and also of the still larger propor- 
tionate increase of working expenditure, amounting to 54 per cent., 
the return per cent. on the increased capital is just about as great 
in 1879 as the return on the smaller capital in 1869. Railway share- 
holders are on the average no worse on the face of the figures than 


* C2641. Sess. 1880. 
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they were in 1869, while the figures themselves, allowing for the 
increase of nominal capital only, and for the circumstance of trade 
having begun to revive from a previous depression in 1868, while 
1879 was the lowest point of the depression, may be held to denote 
a real improvement. 

“For the sake of reference we subjoin a brief summary bring- 
ing out these points in much the same form as the summary, 
comparing 1879 and 1878 only :—* 


Summary of the Mileage, Capital, Traffic Recerpts, Working Expenses, and Net Harnings 
of the Railways of the United Kingdom in 1879 and 1869 compared. 


' 










» 


Increase in 1879. Decrease in 1879. 




















1879. 
Amount. sie 
Mile are assess. asssoscsenseactareesensots sessentiones 17,696 15,145 2,551 17 








£ £ 
Crapritial ici. -t. scot ienesseduevesenceseaes+<lbieems 











So Neade tig dee icanainag gears 61,776,000 | 42,696,000 | 19,080,000 
Traffic receipts ONLY........sccresereereeees 59,395,000 | 41,075,000 | 18,820,000 








Working expenses, including mis- | | 39 945 900 | 20 780,000 | 11,265,000 
OLA AOD EA whAeticsk ly: tebk ban fusscas errs li ie Hoi 
Railway working expenses only........ 31,050,000 | 20,263,000 110,787,000} 53 


Net earnings— 
(a) Including miscellaneous ........ 29,731,000 | 21,916,000} 7,815,000} 36 
(6) Excluding Beach. Sd eek 28,345,000 | 20,812,000] 7,533,000] 36 


Proportion to total capital of net : 
4°15 
COPNINGS LOD) cas tienes ricaWhdetnaden nada, 
b 


Pererer errr reer reese eee 


“ Capital and Mileage. 

“ Analysing in more detail the particulars of the above progress, 
we have first to notice with regard to capital and mileage the 
growing increase of the capital expended per mile of railway open. 
This is implied in the more rapid increase of capital than of 
mileage, but it seems nevertheless useful to state the fact directly 
as is done in the following brief table :— 


Capital per Mile of 


Years. Railway Open. 

Tht ek A eh oe iy MC tt eee £34,106 
a1 CCP UAV RG fel cE Ate, Hn Gaunt acl eo Peaee 353943 
(2 Ha Rp Tae bes etcBP OS. thd de chess snk deh qanbandi'gs digegete' 35,984 
IG LER GR UE ae cy nk ee ge LE BS eee 36,574 
OT Ne ang CL scsiatacaectgen bead tN eek nea eek ae 37,078 
helactine caniee eal. then har WR neath 37,833 
7G SEY OE, SARE ES aia ia nice ten toe tas ckeaee se 39,012 
WT STEAL BAAR RL AER Tae is ote eee ae 3954.72 
WB Th asi Oh calls fae gasses: oie eee 40,301 
B70 ys Nrawa nceap eens Meee hep Lance amin aarees 40,518 


* Given in an earlier part of the report. 
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‘“‘ As we have remarked above these figures must be qualified to 
some extent by the fact that part of the increase of capital is an 
increase of nominal capital only. Still no qualification of this sort 
will alter the fact that the chief expenditure of new capital by the 
different companies has been on lines already constructed. <A 
certain part of the increase of mileage is also in double miles. It 
is not possible to give an exact figure for comparison in 1869, but 
since 1871 the increase of double miles only is about 1,330, as com- 
pared with a total increase of mileage amounting to 2,320. The 
proportion of double or more miles in the whole system is thus 
steadily increasing, and other things being equal, this is an obvious 
reason for the capital expenditure per mile open being greater than 
it was. 

‘The second point we have to notice in connection with the 
capital and mileage is the steady diminution of the proportion of 
ordinary capital to the total capital of the railway companies, and 
the increase of the guaranteed and preferential capital. This is 
brought out clearly by the second table in the Appendix, to which 
reference may here be made. This shows that while the ordinary 
capital in 1869 was 226,788,o00l., or 44 per cent. of the then total 
of 518,779,000/., in 1879 it was only 266,915,000/., or 37 per cent. 
of the increased total of 717,003,000/. During the same period, the 
guaranteed and preferential capital increased from 155,758,000/., or 
30 per cent. of the total in 1869 to 270,719,000l., or 38 per cent. of 
the total in 1879, the proportion of the loans and debenture stock 
remaining comparatively stationary. The meaning of this is, that 
the proportion of capital interested in the varying fortunes of the 
railway companies has become smaller and smaller, and as it has 
suffered more in times of depression than if the proportion had 
remained the same, so it will gain more in times of prosperity. 
The rate of increase of profit when times are good should be 
greater than it would otherwise be, just as the rate of decrease in 
bad times, though not large, has been greater than it would other- 
wise have been. 


“ Traffic Receipts. 


‘Coming to the traffic receipts, and looking to the facts for the 
last ten years, the first point to notice appears to be the steadiness 
of the proportion between passengers and goods receipts. This 
appears very clearly from Table No. 7, Part II, which shows that 
in 1869 the receipts from passenger trains were 46 per cent., and 
the receipts from goods trains 54 per cent. of the total, but in 1870 
these proportions became 44 and 56 per cent. respectively, at which 
figure they have remained constant, with the exception of the year 
1873, when they were 43 and 57 per cent. The proportions for the 
United Kingdom are also nearly the same all through as those for 
England alone. In Scotland, also, though the proportion of 
passenger receipts is much lower than the average of the United 
Kingdom, being from 37 to 40 per cent. only, there is little change 
all through ; but in Ireland, though the proportion of passenger 
receipts is still higher than the average for the United Kingdom, 
it has fallen from 59 per cent. in 1869 to 53 per cent. in 1879. 
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The amount of the Irish traffic is, however, too small to make this 
change in the proportions affect materially the proportions of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘“‘ Of course, an account like this does not show how far the pro- 
portions between the receipts from passengers and goods has been 
preserved by changes in the rates from time to time, but such 
changes, especially the increase and then the decrease, in the rates 
chargeable for goods on some of the leading railways during the 
period in question, have probably contributed to the result stated. 
Statistically, the figure is an interesting one, however it may be 
explained, and it remains to be seen whether the proportions will 
vary or remain the same during the next few years. 

‘“‘ As regards the passenger traffic only, the one important fact 
seems to be the enormous increase of third class traffic, while first 
and second class remain stationary or decline. We have frequently 
drawn attention to this during the last two or three years, but the 
figures are perhaps even more striking than any we have yet had 
to notice, when we review a period of ten years, as is done in 
Table No. 7, Part I. This table shows that while the receipts 
from first class passengers in 1869 were 3,868,000l., and the highest 
amount received in any one year since then was 4,725,000/. in 1875, 
there has since been a steady decline from the latter figure to 
3,888,000l., or little more than the total for 1869. While the 
receipts from second class passengers again were 4,878,ooo/. in 
1869, and the highest amount received in any one year since then 
was 4,925,000/. in 1870, there has since been a decline to 3,459,000l. 
only in 1879. On the other hand, the receipts from third class 
passengers, which were 6,837,000/. in 1869, increased rapidly to 
Over 10,000,000/. in 1872, and after increasing uniformly, though 
more slowly, to 14,246,o0ol. in 1878, declined fractionally in 1879 
to 13,869,c00l., which amount, however, is still more than twice the 
figure for 1869. For good or for evil, therefore, and apart from 
any explanation of the causes, the tendency of third class traffic to 
increase while first and second class traffic remains stationary or 
declines, has been most distinctly marked during the last ten years. 
The increase in third class traffic alone in that period is, in fact, 
nearly equal to the total amount still received from first and second 
class traffic together. The proportions would perhaps be altered 
slightly by distributing the receipts from holders of season and 
periodical tickets among the different classes, but they could not be 
materially altered, the total increase of receipts from this class of 
trafic being from 631,000/. to 1,364,000l., or 733,000/. only. In 
proportion, this is an immense increase, quite equal to that of third 
class traffic itself, but the amount is too small to throw out the 
general proportions stated, however it may be distributed among 
the other classes. 

“ According to Table No. 9, it would appear that the increase 
of passenger journeys has corresponded very nearly in the third class 
to the increase of receipts; but in the first class there 1s an increase 
between 1869 and 1879, coupled, as we have seen, with practically 
stationary receipts. Since 1875, however, the decline in first class 
passenger journeys corresponds in some degree, though not com- 
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pletely, to the decline in receipts. We content ourselves, however, 
with a mere reference to the table as corroborating the figures 
respecting the receipts which we have discussed, and which tell 
their own tale with sufficient clearness. 

“ As regards the receipts from goods, the important fact appears 
to be the greater proportionate increase of the receipts from 
minerals compared with those from other descriptions of goods 
traffic. The comparison is as follows for 1879 and 1869 :— 


Receipts from Goods Traffic in 1879 and 1869 compared.* 


























Increase. 
1879. 1869. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ £ 
TIE Boras doseccesscvcespesessenes 13,655,000 8,388,000 5,267,000 63 
General merchandise ......... 18,674,000 | 12,969,000 5,705,000 44 
BN LOOK cis cccaced cossieivorsanne 1,142,000 886,000 256,000 29 
Wotan NA GRik: 33,471,000 | 22,243,000 | 11,228,000 50% 





‘“‘Thus the increase in minerals in the ten years is 63 per cent., 
in general merchandise 44 per cent., and in live stock only 29 per 
cent. ‘The increase in all classes of traffic has also been compara- 
tively steady from year to year, the exceptions being a decline in 
minerals and general merchandise between 1877 and 1878, and a 
decline in live stock between 1878 and 1879. 

“The figures are necessarily too imperfect to show whether the 
increase of the goods conveyed is or is not in proportion to the 
increase of receipts, the amounts of minerals and general merchan- 
dise respectively not being even approximately known till 1872, 
while we are still without information as to the number of tons 
carried one mile. Since 1872 the numbers of tons of minerals and 
tons of general merchandise conveyed have increased, the former 
at the rate of 19 per cent. and the latter 13 per cent., while the 
receipts from minerals have increased 22 per cent., and from 
general merchandise only 12 per cent., which would go so far to 
indicate that it is mineral traffic which has brought most addi- 
tional profit. But without knowing the tons conveyed one mile we 
can only put this forward as an indication. It would appear, 
moreover, that the receipts per goods train mile generally show an 
increase from 70°16d. in 1869 to 73°85d. in 1879, the total of 79:09d. 
having been touched in 1873, though it does not appear whether 
the average is brought up by the receipts from mineral or general 
merchandise trains. 


“ Working Hxpenses. 


“This is perhaps the most interesting question to the railway 
shareholder. As we have seen, on a broad view of the subject, the 
percentage of the increase of working expenditure in the period 


* Excluding receipts not classified. 
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under review has been much greater than the percentage of the 
increase of gross receipts, and this has sufficed, along with an 
increase of the capital outlay, to keep down the net return on the 
capital invested. It will be useful, therefore, to examine more 
minutely what have been the causes of the increase, and what has 
been the more recent progress in the matter. 

“The first suggestion is that the disproportionate increase of 
working expenses may be due to a change in the manner of 
working, by which a larger gross income is earned but at a larger 
expense permanently, so that the net earnings do not increase 
proportionately. But this suggestion appears to be inconsistent 
with the facts to which attention has already been drawn, that the 
increase of passenger journeys and of goods conveyed corresponds 
pretty closely with the increase of receipts from these sources of 
traffic. The suggestion seems also inconsistent with the progress 
of the receipts per train mile from traffic, as shown in Table 10 of 
the Appendix. This shows that from passenger trains in 1869 the 
receipts per train mile were 55°68d., and in 1870 they were 53°46d., 
while the highest amount since received was in 1874, when the 
figure was 60°72d., and the lowest was last year when the figure 
was 53°35d., or about the same as 1870, the receipts in all the other 
years having been higher than in 1869. It cannot be said then as 
regards passenger trains that there has been any change in the 
system of working to cause an increase in the proportion of 
expenses to traffic receipts. There are fluctuations in particular 
years, the receipts per train mile rising in years when business 
increases, especially when it increases quickly, and falling in years 
like the last two when there is a sudden falling off, but one year 
with another there is no increase in the number of trains run in 
proportion to the receipts. As regards goods trains, again, the 
figures are rather such as would lead us to expect a diminution of 
the proportion of expenses to traffic receipts. The income per 
goods train mile in 1869 was 70°16d., and in 1870 it was 70°20d., 
while in 1879 it was 73°85d.; the highest figure touched in any 
intermediate year, viz., 1873, having been 76:o9d. Putting pas- 
sengers and goods trains together there is also progress. The 
average income per train mile from all trains having been 62°58d. 
in 1869 and 61°63d. in 1870, was 63°12d. in 1879, showing a 
moderate improvement, while still higher figures have been touched 
in the interval. The railway companies all round are consequently 
doing less work than they did for the same income, and if working 
expenses have increased, the reason apparently must be that the | 
same quantity of work is more costly. 

‘“‘This diminution of the work done for the same money is also 
what might be expected from a railway system like that of the 
United Kingdom which has been long established, and where an 
increase of business ought to be largely a pure addition to profit. 
It is the last additions to the volume of transactions in any 
business which make the profit; and as the railway companies in 
the period under review have been mainly developing their old 
lines of traffic rather than opening new mileage, the circumstances 
have all been favourable to their receiving, one year with another, 
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and allowing for the usual fluctuations between years of prosperity 
and adversity, an increasing income without a proportionate addi- 
tion to the work they do for it. The conclusion we have already 
drawn, therefore, as to the probable cause of the increase of 
working expenses, is supported by a general view of the position 
of the railway system in an old country like England. 

“ We find, in fact, on examination, that the increase of working 
expenses is accounted for by an increase of the expenditure per 
train mile, although the number of train miles run, judging by 
the gross receipts per mile, has only increased in proportion to 
the increase of receipts. In 1869 the expenditure per train mile 
was 30°87d., and in 1870 it was 30°09d., while in 1879 notwith- 
standing a decrease from the high figure of 37°88d. touched in 
1874, it was still 33d. This is an addition of rather more than 2d. 
to the cost of doing the same work in 1879, as compared with 1869, 
and of nearly 3d. as compared with 1870; and the difference to 
railway shareholders is necessarily very great, as 1d. per train mile 
now amounts to about 1,000,c00/. per annum on all the railways 
of the United Kingdom.* Accordingly, deducting 2,000,000/. for 
the additional 2d. per train mile from the increased working 
expenses between 1869 and 1879 above shown, the remaining 
increase, amounting to 9,000,000/. would only come to about 43 per 
cent. on the working expenses of 1869, showing about the same 
proportion of increase as the increase of gross receipts. In this 
way it is clearly brought out that the additional 2d. is additional 
expenditure for doing the same work, whereas the circumstances 
have been such, apart from special causes connected with the 
expenditure itself, when a larger quantity of work might have been 
expected to be done at a less proportionate cost. 

“The same conclusion is apparent if we look at the proportion 
of expenses to working receipts. If our view is right a certain 
tendency in this proportion to diminish ought to be apparent, in 
circumstances like those of the last ten years, when the receipts per 
train mile have rather increased than otherwise, and when the 
railway companies ought to be making additional profit from the 
additional volume of their transactions. But while in 1869 the 
proportion of expenses was 49°3 per cent. and in 1870 it was 48°8 
per cent., in 1879, although there has been a fall from the figure of 
55°6, since touched (in 1874), the proportion was still 52°3 per 
cent. Hach 1 per cent. on the present amount of railway traffic 
being equal to about 600,000l., the increase of three points in the 
percentage between 1869 and 1879 is quite sufficient to account for 
the greater proportionate increase of expenses than of receipts 
between 1869 and 1879. The sole cause is manifestly a larger 
outlay by the different companies for having the same work done. 

“Analysing the increase of cost in detail, according to the 
classification of the items of cost in the Regulation of Railways 
Acts, we get the following comparison :— 


* Number of train miles 225,000,000=at 1d. per mile, 937,5001. 
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Cost per Train Mile. Increase and Decrease 





in 1879. 
1879. 1869. Increase. | Decrease. 

d. d. d. 

Maintenance of WAY .....ccc.ceeceeas 6°38 0°44 — 
Locomotive Power | .idssiciscesliesssssbicosess 8°19 0:06 _— 
Bolling satOOk: is, sessay abscess Caveat sane urerer ns 2°91 0°21 _— 
Drath OX DONSOS rest toscana tennan: 10°41 1°68 — 
General CHALQOS ......c.snsncsassenssnesseseess 1°46 0°03 _— 
Rates and taxes \.......0.-.-c.coescseneessenenss 1°63 0°21 _ 
Goverumént duty (tl. Aue wae 0°80 — — 
Compensation— 
Personal ANT WNICS chs conendoscnpanet sets 0°22 — 0°29 
Damages to goods ..........ssseossssoseee 0°20 — O°OI 
Legal and parliamentary expenses.... 0°23 _— O°15 
WVLIGCEHANGOUS "o5.cccrcrsssenccesesbaceov ee weriat 0°60 —_ 0°07 
Potial 12). ce7a eee. ae 33°00 2°13 — 








“In other words, whatever may have been the causes of the 
additional cost of working railways a few years ago as compared 
with a year like 1869, the main cause now left in operation is an 
increase of the traffic expenses. ‘ Maintenance of way’ and ‘ loco- 
motive power’ now cost very nearly the same amounts per train 
mile as they did ten years ago, and what little addition there is is 
largely compensated by the satisfactory diminution in the cost for 
compensation both for passengers and goods, and in legal and 
parliamentary expenses. Into the nature of the item of ‘traffic 
expenses’ it would be out of place for us to enter here. The fact 
that all the other items have practically got back to the level of 
1869 would seem to imply that there is something special in this 
item ; that the cost of railway working in this particular has been 
permanently increased in consequence of the changes in the last 
ten years. Apparently the establishment for working the railways 
has been permanently increased, which would be the natural effect 
of such changes as the extension of the block system. It may be 
considered, however, that the noticeable reduction in the item of 
compensation for personal injuries and damages to goods already 
mentioned is not unconnected with the immunity from accidents 
which the improvements that have occasioned an increase of traffic 
expenses have secured. The returns of accidents show that those 
accidents have been diminished which the improvements were 
designed to prevent; and in the reduction of the compensation 
item we see the financial effect of the diminution. In future also, 
the change having once been made, the growth of traffic will be a 
reason for the steady diminution of the proportion of this item of 
‘traffic expenses’ to the traffic. The steady though slow diminu- 
tion of the cost per train mile since 1875 would seem to be of 
good augury in this respect. The special causes of diminution in 
the case of maintenance of way and locomotive power, where there 
is large outlay in material and coal, have not existed as regards this 
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item during the last two years, but the cost per train mile never- 
theless appears to slowly diminish. 

“This brings us to the question of what the recent progress has 
been. Generally we have seen that the cost per train mile, though 
it is now 33d. only, and the difference between the present time and 
1869 is almost wholly accounted for by the increase of traffic 
expenses, has been much higher in the intermediate years, when the 
traffic expenses were not much higher than now, 1874 being the 
culminating point. In what items mainly was there an increase 
between 1869 and 1874 and a decrease between 1874 and the 
present time? The following table supplies an answer to this 
question :— 


Cost per Train Mile of the Undermentioned Items in 1869 and 1874, and 
in 1874 and 1879 compared. 

















Tucrease in Decr i 
18695 |,1874. | Tusteate In) 1874, | 1870, | Decrease ste 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Maintenance of way ........0. 5°94 | 7°85 I'gt 7°85 | 6°38 1°47 
Locomotive power ........0+ 8°13 | 10°80 2°67 {10°80 | 819 2°61 
Beene BLOCK. «uc... tess 2°70 | 3:06 0°36 3°06 | 2°91 O'15 
Traffic CXPeNSeS .........eeeeeeee 8°73 | 10°83 2°10 {10°83 | 10°41 0°42 
General charges .........:.c0 1:43 | 1:41 | — o'02 1:41 | 1:46 | + o'os 
Rates and taxes ............00 142 | 1:42 — 1°42 | 1:63 | + oar 
Government duty ee 0°80 | 0°75 | — o'05 0°75 | 0°80 | + o'05 
Compensation— 
For personal injury............ 0°51 | 0°43 | — 0°08 0°43 | 0°22 O'21 
_ Damage to goods................ 0°21 | 0°30 0°09 0°30 | 0°20 o'1o 
Legal and pea ttey ties 0:38 | 0:38 me 0°38 | 0°23 O°15 
BOS OS Eee ssanonsateccsaiesd 
Miscellaneous... 0°67 | 0°69 0°02, 0°69 | 0°60 0°09 
Ota. RIE. Seka 30°87 | 37°89 7°02 37°89 | 33:00 4°89 








“From this it is quite clear that substantially the change 
between 1869 and 1874 was a total increase of 7d. per train mile, 
of which 1‘gid. was in permanent way, 2°67d. in locomotive power, 
and 2°10d. in traffic expenses ; and substantially the change between 
1874 and 1879 has been a total decrease of 5d., of which the 
decrease in permanent way is 1°47d., and in locomotive power 
2°61d., the reduction in traffic expenses, which accounted for nearly 
one-third of the increase between 1869 and 1874, being incon- 
siderable, though the tendency is clearly marked. Broadly, it may 
be said that 5d. out of the 7d. increased cost of working between 
1869 and 1874, being due to the increased cost of permanent way 
and locomotive power, has since disappeared, but the. remaining 2d. 
of increase, which was due to traffic expenses, remains. As we 
have noticed there is a tendency for the latter to diminish, though 
more slowly, but it remains substantially true that with the 
exception of this item the working expenses of railways are 
substantially in proportion to the work done, the same in 1879 that 
they were in 1869 after having been subjected in the meanwhile to 
violent fluctuations. 
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“There could be no better proof that much of the panic feeling 
indulged in a few years ago about the growth of the working 
expenses of railways was unfounded. The apprehensions about the 
rise in materials and coals have not been justified by the event 
which has rather proved that such a permanent advance could not 
take place without an equal advance in general business leading to 
an increase of railway traffic. Business having fallen off, the loss 
is largely made up to railway companies as to other traders by a 
diminished cost of working. 

“‘ Judging by the past, a further decrease of expenditure in 
proportion to receipts is to be expected in the immediate future, 
say in the current year and in 1881. This will be the necessary 
result of the first additions to the volume of traffic not leading to 
an increase of the work done to obtain the traffic. In 1879 the 
proportion of expenses to receipts would have been less but for the 
sudden loss of traffic in that year, and, now that traffic comes back 
as suddenly as it went away, the working expenses do not increase 
in proportion. Broadly, we anticipate that from much the same 
causes the proportion of expenses to receipts will be less in 1880 
than in 1879, just as it was less in 1870 than in 1869. Whether 
expenditure will again grow as it did between 1870 and 1874 
remains to be seen; but, looking to the above analysis, we should 
doubt if there is any reason to expect that the growth will be quite 
so great. Allowing that the cost of permanent way and locomotive 
power will again be driven up from much the same causes as 
existed between 1870 and 1874, there seems no good ground 
for expecting a corresponding increase of traffic expenses, which 
have not diminished since 1874 as the other items have done. 
Possibly there may even be a diminution in this item. It remains 
to be seen also whether the extensive relaying with steel rails, which 
has been going on during the last ten years, the cost in many cases 
being wholly charged to revenue, will really lead to a permanent 
economy in the cost of maintaining the permanent way. Altogether, 
unless some new source of mischief is developed, railway share- 
holders have apparently cause to look forward with hope to the 
prospect as regards working expenses during the next few years. 

‘“‘ While making these observations on the working expenses, 
we would especially refer to the full tables in the Appendix (Nos. 5, 
11, lla, 12, and 13), as containing much information which it 
would be hopeless for us to summarise in this report. These 
tables also contain full details of the progress made by each of 
certain leading companies in the various items of expenditure, 
which we submit for comparison without further remark. 


“ Summary. 


“Our principal conclusions from this review of the last ten years 
may be very briefly summed up. While there has been in this 
period a considerable increase of mileage, and a larger propor- 
tionate increase of capital, the mcrease of gross traffic has been at 
a still greater ratio, and, but for the increase of working expenses 
being at a further greater ratio, there would have been a consider- 
able addition to the aggregate rate af profit on the capital, 
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whereas that rate is much the same in 1879 as in 1869, after 
having been higher in the intermediate years. This increase of 
expenses, however, is found to be exclusively due, when a com- 
parison is made between 1869 and 1879, to the increase of the 
item of traffic expenses, which appears now to be slowly diminish- 
ing, while there is no cause to expect that if traffic again increases 
the other items of expense will increase any more than they did 
between 1870 and 1874, if so much. With regard to the increase 
of traffic, again, 1t appears that during the last ten years the 
passenger increase has been exclusively an increase in the third 
class traffic, and the largest proportionate increase in goods has 
been in the mineral traffic. Notwithstanding also the actual decline 
of traffic during the last few years, the increase for the whole 
period has been 4435 per cent., and the mean of the percentages of 
increase in each year over its predecessor, making a deduction 
for the years of decrease, has been 3°8 per cent.* Apparently, 
judging by the accounts of 1880, it is the mineral traffic and third 
class passenger traffic which are again increasing. The prospect 
seems thus not unfavourable for the shareholder, both as regards 
traffic and working expenses. The circumstances seem all to be 
such as to favour an increased receipt per train mile with little 
additional expense, while an additional 1d. per train mile, as we 
have remarked, is now equal to about 1,000,000/. The drawback is 
the constant increase of the capital account, though this, as we 
have seen, is not sufficient of itself to prevent an increase of 
dividends so long as the working expenses can be kept in check. 


IIl.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Report of the Indian Famine Commission. Part I. Fame 
Relief. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty. (C-2591.) Sess. 1880. 

The first part of the Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 
relating to famine relief, which has just been published, is one of 
the most valuable and instructive documents that has appeared for 
some time regarding India. The commission in the course of 
their investigations found it necessary to examine very fully into the 
history of India with a view to ascertaining the frequency, inten- 
sity, and extent of famines that have occurred in past times, and 
to learn what means have on different occasions been adopted to 
mitigate their severity and restrict their range of influence. The 
information thus obtained would alone be sufficient to give the 
report unusual importance, but there is much besides to render it 
worthy of the most careful attention from all who take an interest 
in our great Hastern dependency. The commission was ordered to 
be formed by Lord Salisbury, in a despatch dated 10th January, 
1878, and on 16th May, 1878, the Indian Government formally 
appointed the following gentlemen as members: General Sir R. 


* See Table No. 6, Appendix. 
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Strachey, R.H., C.8.1., F.R.S.; President, Mr. James Caird, C.B.; 
the Hon. H. 8. Cunningham, Judge of the High Court, Calcutta ; 
Mr. G. A. Ballard, Madras Civil Service; Mr. G. H. M. Batten, 
Bengal Civil Service; Mr. J. B. Peile, C.S.I., Bombay Civil 
Service; Mr. C. Rangacharlu, C.I.E., Controller of His Highness the 
Maharaja’s Household, Mysore; Mr. Mahadeo Wasadeo Barvé, 
Karbari of the Kollapur State; and Mr. C. A. Elliott, C.S.L, 
Bengal Civil Service, Secretary. In January, 1879, Mr. Ballard 
was replaced by Mr. H. EH. Sullivan, of the Madras Civil Service. 
Mr. Batten left the commission in April, 1879, and Messrs. Ranga- 
charlu and Barvé did not sit after the commission left India in 
October, 1879. The inquiries of the commission were directed by 
the despatch of the Secretary of State to two classes of subjects. 
‘““Of these,” the commissioners remark, “one would include all 
that related to the measures to be adopted where severe scarcity or 
famine had actually arisen, and would involve an inquiry into the 
results of past experience as to the best system of famine relief, 
with special reference to such topics as the size and class of relief 
works, the nature of the tests to be employed, the amount of wage, 
the quantity of food necessary to sustain health and strength in 
famine labourers, and the conditions under which Government might 
interfere with the ordinary course of trade in the supply of food in 
a tract suffering fram famine. The other part of the commission’s 
inquiry was to be directed to the question, ‘ How far is it possible 
for Government, by its action, to diminish the severity of famines, 
or to place the people in a better condition for enduring them ?’”’ 
Under this latter head the question of irrigation, railway commu- 
nication, and similar matters were indicated as suitable subjects of 
inquiry. The Indian Government when appointing the commis- 
sion, amplified the instructions of the Secretary of State, and went 
into details on various points, such as the alleged unwillingness of 
the Madras ryot to aid in the construction of wells, by reason of 
the nature of the land tenure in that Presidency. As soon as the 
members of the commission had made a preliminary survey of the 
varied and difficult subjects submitted for their consideration, they 
perceived that they were in need of more exact information than 
could be obtained from any official records then in existence. They 
therefore drew up a series of inquiries, which were sent to each of 
the local governments, with a request that the information asked 
for should be supplied by “the officials most competent to give 
valuable and trustworthy replies.” The result of this measure was 
satisfactory, and greatly assisted the commissioners in their labours. 

The plan of the report is thus set forth in the preliminary 
remarks. The commissioners say: “We shall first give a concise 
sketch of the geography, population, and climate of British India, 
indicating generally the degree in which each part of the country 
is exposed to famine. Next we shall treat of the measures to be 
adopted for famine relief, prefacing our conclusions and recommen- 
dations by a concise historical review of past famines and the 
measures adopted to meet them. We shall then deal with the 
inquiry (to use the words of Lord Salisbury’s despatch) ‘how far 
it is possible for Government by its action to diminish the severity 
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of famines, or to place the people in a better condition to endure 
them?’ This part of our report will be prefaced by a general 
account of the country in relation to the social and economical 
condition of the people, the form of administration, the progress of 
material improvement, and other kindred subjects, on the conside- 
ration of which our reply to this part of the inquiry must be based. 
The report will be accompanied by a detailed history of all the past 
famines regarding which sufficient records exist, a model famine 
code, and appendices containing a collection of discussions on 
certain topics which call for fuller consideration than would have 
been convenient in the report, and selections from the evidence 
and documents of which we have made use.” It will be seen from 
this scheme that interesting as is the portion of the report already 
before us, that which is to follow will probably be, in some 
respects, still more interesting. 

The commissioners after stating the area and population of 
India, point out that of the total 1} million square miles with a 
population of 240 millions, 600,000 square miles inhabited by about 
50 millions of people belong to native States, the administration of 
which is not in British hands. It is also needful to observe that 
of the earlier famines several occurred in States not at the time 
included in British India. Of this Ondh is a conspicuous example, 
that province not having been annexed by us until 1856. The 
résumé of the characteristics of the climate of the various parts of 
India, as determined by the physiography of the country, is 
valuable as far as it goes, but the commissioners are of opinion 
that the information at present available regarding this matter is 
insufficient, and they would, on various grounds, urge ‘“‘ that, as 
the expense of such researches would be small, the measures which 
have recently been taken by the Government of India to carry them 
out should be continued, and even extended in the future.” They 
also remark on the importance of extension of meteorological 
knowledge among officials and all classes in India. The tentative 
theory put forward by several good authorities that there is a con- 
nection between the variations of rainfall and the variations in the 
extent of the solar energy, as measured by the extent of the solar 
surface affected by sunspots is touched upon, but the evidence in 
its favour is dismissed as insufficient to establish it as a basis for 
action. ‘The remarks on the climatic conditions of the various 
provinces are illustrated by a cartographic map of the rainfall of 
India, the country being divided into districts and coloured with 
tints varied according to the average number of inches falling 
yearly in each district. or instance the greater part of southern, 
eastern, and central India, comprising the Carnatic part of the 
Nizam’s dominions, the central provinces, Bengal, central India, 
and the north-west provinces, are coloured light green, indicating 
that over that area the rainfall varies in different places from 30 to 
70 inches. ‘l'ravancore, and the whole of the western seaboard 
almost to Surat is very wet, and the rainfall averages 70 inches 
and upwards, while in Sindh and the southern portion of the 
Punjaub the rainfall is less than 15 inches. Sindh, indeed, may be 
described as a country almost wholly without rain, and dependent 
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for water supply on artificial irrigation from the Indus, but, never- 
theless, famine from drought is hardly known there, the great 
river being abundantly furnished with water from the gigantic 
snowfields of the Himalaya. The fact that such a country as 
Sindh has been artificially made free from drought by irrigation 
works is very suggestive, as showing what may be done in a 
district where the people have never been abie to rely on rainfall. 
In Orissa, on the other hand, there have been terrible famines, not — 
so much because the rain failed altogether, but because it ceased 
prematurely. In Mysore and the Deccan the rainfall is between | 
15 and 30 inches, and as the irrigation system is insufficient to cope 
with seasons of extreme drought, famines have been frequent in 
these two districts. 

The difficulty of dealing with the famines. on such enormous 
scale as those which afflict India is much enhanced by the very 
limited knowledge available regarding the demography of the 
country. The commissioners more than once allude to this grave 
deficiency, which, in our opinion, is no small cause of the unsatis- 
factory treatment that has been applied to famines hitherto. The 
magnitude of the population of the various provinces is not known 
with any sufficient accuracy. “In only two provinces has more 
than one regular census been taken,” while “ of the rate of increase 
of the population little is known at present.” In the north-west 
provinces the rate of increase during the interval between two 
censuses “‘appeared”’ to be 0°52 per cent., and in the central pro- 
vinces 0°33 per cent. In a matter like famine relief, in which 
accurate knowledge of the numbers likely to need relief is every- 
thing, this dearth of good statistical information is clearly most 
baneful. The commissioners give a rough estimate of the distribu- 
tion into classes of the 190 millions composing the population of 
British India, as follows :— 


pale aes / ENV a mtd Rae eae oe yo 56 per cent. or 106 millions. 

a racer ht: 32. cee een eee 18 * Sante 

U0 Nid ae ie phe 16 - SO ee: 

Professional and service... 10 _ 20°47" 
100 190 


This table is useful, but the figures on which, we assume, it 
must have been based, namely the estimates or, when possible, the 
returns of the proportions of these classes in different provinces, 
would have been more useful still, and’ would have been worth 
publishing. For as the commissioners point out elsewhere, the 
order in which the various classes of the population become subject 
to want during a famine is almost constant, and consequently it is 
of grave importance for the authorities to have a general idea as to 
the relative magnitude of these classes, with a view to making 
suitable arrangements for relief works. The section of the report 
which deals with the history of past famines is interesting, but the 
records of those which occurred previous to the present century are 
too scanty to be of much value for practical purposes. Many of 
those which occurred before the British occupation were due to 
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war and not to famine, and as long as our supremacy was con- 
tested, portions of the country were liable to famines thus caused. 
The famine of 1802-04 was rendered more severe in Bombay by 
the devastation wrought by the Pindari horsemen attached to 
Holkar’s army. During this famine the Government prohibited 
exportation, and itself imported grain into the famine-stricken 
districts, besides remitting revenue, and making loans and advances 
to landowners. The famine of 1807 in Madras was “the first 
occasion on which we have distinct evidence of a fact which, as 
shown by later and more accurate observation, has characterised 
all subsequent famines in India. Large crowds of emaciated 
people flocked into the town of Madras, attracted thither by the | 
existence of a charitable association, and by the hope of obtaining | 
_ gratuitous help without limit.” The plan of supporting the famine- 
stricken population by means of a system of relief works was first 
adopted as early as 1792 by the Madras Government, and the same 
plan was tried in 1807 in the districts affected. After 1807 the 
records of famines and of the expedients brought into use to 
alleviate their severity are tolerably copious. During the famine 
of 1806 the Madras Government at first refused to exercise any 
interference with private trade, but it found itself obliged to depart 
from this principle and to import grain, much of which was sold at 
a loss after the famine had ceased. ‘The Government of Bombay in 
1812-13 carried out fully the principle of non-interference which 
has since been generally regarded as the best. The great famine 
of 1833, generally known as the Gantur famine, took the Madras 
Government by surprise, and little was done to relieve the inhabi- 
tants. There was a very severe famine in 1837, which affected the 
north-west provinces and the native States adjoining. The Govern- 
ment, though as usual very ill-supplied with the needful statistical 
‘information, took the alarm early, and opened public works freely. 
About 200,000/. is reported to have been spent on these works, and 
“about 35,000/. additional was expended in gratuitous relief. It is 
_ rather remarkable that prices did not rise to a point which would 
now be considered as indicating extreme tension, but it is to be 
remembered that prices vary so much in different parts of India 
that it is not safe to conclude much from them. The Madras 
famine of 1854 was a severe one. About 122,800/. was spent on 
relief works, which when subsequently valued were found to be 
worth about 38 per cent. of their cost. The principles on which 
relief should be administered were actively discussed during this 
period, and as on each occasion different modes of treatment were 
adopted, the Government had a considerable body of information 
on which to ground its suggestions to the officials of the famine 
stricken districts. After the famine in the north-west provinces in 
1837, the general principle that it was the duty of the Government 
to find work for the able-bodied, while the infirm and helpless 
could best be dealt with by private charity, was regarded as estab- 
lished. The north-west provinces were not again visited by famine 
until 1860-61, and the distress then was limited as to area, and the 
harvests in the neighbouring districts were good. The general 
principles acted on were the same as those observed in 1837, but 
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greater care was taken to avoid waste. Such gratuitous relief as 
was given was distributed in the form of cooked food to those who 
having left their homes submitted to reside in a poor-house. The 
chief exceptions admitted were those of respectable women whose 
caste did not admit of their appearance in a public place. In 
1866-67 there was a severe famine in Madras and in Orissa. 
Distributions of cooked food were made, except in certain cases. 
The Orissa famine in 1866 was due to the premature cessation of 
the rainfall, and in part to the fact that there never having been a 
famine there before, the officials were ignorant of the signs of 
its approach, and inexperienced in dealing with it. When the 
true state of the case became known, the monsoon had set in, 
and communication both by land and sea was almost wholly cut 
off. By great exertions the Government succeeded in sending in 
10,000 tons of rice towards the end of the year, but the mortality 
of the people had been very great before this relief reached them. 
Next year this unfortunate district suffered from excess of water, 
the harvest being to a large extent ruined by floods, and measures 
of relief were carried out at great expense. In 1868-69 central 
India and the native States of Rajputana were attacked by a 
serious famine. The native Governments were unable to do any- 
thing on an adequate scale. Relief works were opened in Ajmir 
and other British districts, but the number of applicants was so 
great that no proper supervision could be exercised, and the 
results were very unsatisfactory. 

The famine which visited the north-west provinces and the 
Punjaub in 1868, was remarkable for the fact that it was then 
declared for the first time “that the object of Government was to 
save every life, and that district officers would be held responsible 
that no preventible deaths should occur.” The famine was fore- 
seen, and the relief measures were planned in ample time. In the 
north-west provinces 65,000 persons were employed for a year, and 
about 18,000 received gratuitous relief during that period, the total 
cost being 460,000/. In the case of some of the minor works pro- 
vided, it was found that persons not in immediate need of relief 
were attracted, and measures had to be taken to prevent this. The 
Behar famine of 1873 was caused like that in Orissa in 1866 
by a premature cessation of the rains. The Government made the 
most elaborate preparations to meet it, and resolved to provide the © 
districts with the whole of the food they were likely to need. The 
relief works were on a very large scale, and the tests applied were 
relaxed in districts where distress was very severe. Indeed an 
endeavour was made to dispense with tests altogether, and to rely 
on the personal inquiries of inspectors appointed for the purpose. 
The expenditure was 6,500,000/., as much as that of all previous 
famines put together. It was very effective, however, for no 
deaths due to famine occurred on this occasion. . In Oudh, also, 
there was an alarm of famine which turned out to be without 
cause, and a good deal of money was unnecessarily spent on relief 
works, the wages given being excessive. The last famine in the 
record, that which visited southern India in 1876-78, was the most 
severe evil of the kind that has occurred since 1803. During 1877 
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prices were very high all over India. In the autumn of 1876 the 
authorities of Bombay and Madras were aware of what was coming, 
and took measures to meet it. The Indian Government sent 
Sir Richard Temple as famine delegate to inspect the distressed 

districts. He was instructed to affirm in the strongest way the 
_ principle that no efforts were to be spared ‘to save the population 
of the distressed districts from starvation, or from an extremity of 
suffering dangerous to life.’ At the same time it was stated that 
the Government “ would not attempt the task of preventing all 
suffering, and of giving general relief to the poorer classes of the 
community,” and that “the task of saving life, irrespective of the 
cost, is one which it is beyond their power to undertake.’ These 
views regarding the duty of the Indian Government are a little 
contradictory, but they were perhaps the outcome of alarm at the 
enormous expenditure incurred in Behar, where orders had been 
given that “‘no expense was to be spared.” The Bombay Govern- 
ment operated by establishing large public works, the amount of 
gratuitous relief given being reduced as much as possible. It is 
remarkable that at one time there was a strike of labourers on the 
relief works; it was not given way to, however. The death-rate 
was very high in those districts to which the means of access were 
defective, but elsewhere the arrangements made prevented an 
excessive rise in the rate. In Mysore the Government were pre- 
pared for distress, but their measures were not sufficient for the 
actual requirements of the case. No large works of a suitable kind 
were started until it was too late, and there was a want of proper 
inspection of such works as were opened. In September, 1877, 
Lord Lytton visited the distressed districts and ordered large works 
to be commenced, in case the crops should fail again, as seemed 
likely at that time. Fortunately there was no need of further 
measures of relief, as the rain fell in time to save the harvest. 
The commissioners had not received any account of the famine 
in Madras at the time of writing their report. The Madras 
Government at the commencement adopted the precedent set in 
Behar in 1873, and bought large stores of grain. They also com- 
menced large public works, and later, by order of the supreme 
Government, minor works were also opened. When Sir Richard 
Temple arrived in the famine districts, he considered the wages 
paid were too high, and they were accordingly reduced. Subse- 
quently it was resolved to restore the former rate. The Viceroy 
visited Madras at the end of August, 1877, and ordered a great 
extension of the system of large public works already in force. 
The formidable character of the famine may be judged from the 
fact that in September the number of persons supported by the 
Government was 2,218,000, and that the mortality due to it is 
estimated at 2 millions. The money spent amounted to about 
8,000,000. 

There was a failure of rain in the north-west provinces in 
1877, and a famine of some severity resulted. The commissioners 
remark on it that ‘‘ the relief works were for the first time placed 
more entirely under the officers of the Public Works Department, 
with little control from the local civil officers, and the effect of 
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this was not good.” The mortality was high, and yet the price of 
grain did not rise very seriously. 

This valuable record of famines is supplemented by a tabular 
statement of them, and by maps showing the areas affected by 
them. From it the commissioners conclude that taking the twenty- 
one famines and scarcities of the last one hundred and nine years, 
“the proportion is twenty-four years of bad seasons to eighty-five 
years of good, or about two bad to seven good; in each case on an 
average one-twelfth of the population of the whole country, that is 
about 20 millions, may be approximately taken as the portion © 
affected, so that the result might be said to be equivalent to a 
famine or scarcity over the whole country once in fifty-four years.” 
To put the result another way, a scarcity is to be expected two 
years out of every nine, and a great famine every twelve years. It 
also appears probable that northern and southern India are not 
likely ever to be simultaneously affected by famine. The famine of 
1876-78 may be taken as an extreme case, and the commissioners 
therefore assume that “the largest population likely to be severely 
affected by famine at one time may be put at 30 millions.” The 
duration of famines is naturally affected by the length of the 
interval between one harvest and the next season for sowing, or 
between the two harvests in cases where there are two in one year. 
It is observed that extreme pressure does not arise until local stocks 
are appreciably reduced, and also that when the prospects of the 
next harvest are secure, reserves of food are released by their 
owners. It is therefore considered that the pressure caused by 
drought in one year will last about eight or nine months. 

The commissioners consider that ‘‘an estimated failure of even 
a third of the year’s outturn will always demand the vigilance and 
preparedness on the part of the authorities.” They remark that 
great caution must be used in attempting to estimate the severity 
of a famine by reference to prices, since the conditions vary 
enormously at different times and places. “It is a well ascertained 
fact that prices which would be regarded as indicating famine in 
one part of the country are quite compatible with undisturbed 
prosperity in another.’ With regard to the effects of scarcity on 
the death-rate, they remark that the data for determining this are 
very defective, as at present there are no. vital statistics of any 
value regarding the populations of India. At periods of famine the 
rate of mortality is, as a rule, higher than in ordinary times, but 
the commissioners think it possible that this is, in some cases, due 
less to actual starvation than to the same causes which destroy the 
crops, namely, “abnormal conditions of temperature and humidity.” 
The famine of 1876-78 is estimated to have increased the normal 
mortality of the districts affected by about 40 per cent., but there is 
no doubt that the normal death-rate in India is higher than in 
England, and is also. liable to wider fluctuations. In connection 
with this may be mentioned the fact that in September and 
October, 1879, a mortality was. registered in the north-west pro- 
vinces, then quite free from any scarcity, which was far in excess 
of rates prevailing in districts. suffering from severe famine. 
Famine, in short, appears to be “only one, and perhaps not the 
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most deadly,” of the forces which act against the lives of the 
people of India. 

At this point of the report (para. 81) the commissioners again 
allude to the vast importance of the diffusion of knowledge of the 
economic conditions of India, and of good agricultural statistics in 
an accessible form. 

After the Behar famine of 1873-74 the Indian Government 
came to the conclusion that preparations for future famines ought 
to be made out of annual income, and it was arranged that a 
sum of 1,500,000/. should be set aside yearly for this purpose. 
The commissioners point out that there is no cause for fear that 
famine relief will be a source of serious financial embarrassment 
to the country. ‘Taking the maximum number likely to require 
relief in any one year as 23 millions, a higher figure than was 
attained in 1877 even in Madras, and reckoning 5/. per head, the 
maximum charge for any year would be 12,500,000/. But this 
estimate would be far in excess of the average requirements of a 
series of years. he commissioners having remarked that the want 
of diversity of employment is one great source of the disastrous 
consequences of a famine in India, and that in: spite of the risks to 
which he is exposed, the physical comfort of an Indian peasant is 
greater than that of one of the same class in northern Hurope, pro- 
ceed to consider the position of the State towards subjects so liable 
to great calamities such as famines.. The general principles on 
which the relief, which by general. agreement the Government is 
bound to furnish, should be administered, form the subject of careful 
consideration in the remaining pages of the report. Two indis- 
pensable conditions of any scheme of relief are stated to be, that it 
should not check thrift and self-reliance,.and that it should not 
impair the structure of society. It is necessary to observe that no 
plan of making a district responsible for its own poor relief could 
_ be adopted in India, the scale on which relief has to be given being 
too great. 

The principal rules of action which the commissioners: suggest 
are seven in number. They are, first, the adoption of a definite 
system of procedure, to be embodied in a famine code.. At the same 
time an improved system of obtaining and. recording statistical and 
other information regarding famines should be adopted. Second, to 
provide the able bodied with work at the cost of the State, at an 
early period in the famine; and third, to supply gratuitous: relief to 
such as are incapable of rcnilo; through village officers or head men, 
whenever possible. Fourth, to organise a system of village inspec- 
tion during famine periods. Jifth, to interfere as little as may be 
with the operations of trade, and to facilitate trade by improving 
the means of communication. Sixth, to remit to the landlords: the 
land revenue during a period of serious loss of harvest on condition — 
that they grant a proportionate relief to their tenants. Seventh, 
to define accurately the limits of local responsibility for expen- 
diture on relief. 

The preparation of a famine code would be accompanied by the 
creation of a department, to be called the agricultural department, 
to administer it. This department would concentrate the work now 
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done by various scattered offices, and in ordinary times would be 
largely occupied in improving the arrangements for obtaining and 
recording statistical and other information relative to the condition 
of the agricultural community. There would also be an agricultural 
department attached to each of the local governments. On the 
occasion of a famine, the agricultural department of the local 
government in which it occurred, would appoint a famine commis- 
sioner with full responsibility for directing all branches of famine 
relief. This officer should be firmly supported by the Government 
in any measures he holds to be necessary. One of the duties of the 
department would be to make the village accountants responsible 
officers with a clearly defined set of duties, and to place a special 
officer in each district to gather, supervise, and arrange statistics 
relating to the economical position ef the district, and generally to 
supply information regarding demography. 

The general principles of the arrangements for the relief of the 
able bodied should, in the opinion of the commissioners, be the 
opening of relief works, of a kind such that they can be executed 
by unskilled labourers, the wages to be paid by “ the task,” which 
task should be only 75 per cent. of what would be required in 
ordinary times. Piece work, as understood in Europe, should be 
introduced when the labourers prefer it, but the wages given should 
not be much in excess of the wage for task work. The manage- 
ment of the works would be in the hands of the public works 
department, which would be responsible for having a list of suit- 
able works ready to be opened when required. By watching the 
numbers applying for work the Government would be able to 
obtain an idea as to the real dimensions of the famine, and could 
extend or restrict the works accordingly. 

Gratuitous relief, which will always be to some extent necessary, 
is best given through the village system, and the village officials. 
This plan may probably involve too free a grant of relief, but this 
evil may be minimised by efficient supervision. Relief houses will 
be established for persons having no homes, or who have wandered 
in search of food, as well as for able bodied persons who refuse to 
work. ‘The class of wanderers will be much reduced by an efficient 
system of village inspection, to be created when a famine is 
imminent. ‘The inspectors will be able to inform the people where 
feod is to be had, and, generally, what arrangements have been 
made for their welfare. 

The most important part of the whole report, in many respects, 
is that devoted to the question of food supply. The com- 
mission was unanimously opposed to interference with private 
trade beyond what was absolutely necessary. But on another 
point connected with the supply of food there was an important 
difference of opinion, the majority being against any scheme for 
Government storage of grain, while Messrs. Caird and Sullivan 
advocated one, the details of which they explain in a separate 
report. The opinion of the majority was based on the general 
maxim, not denied by the minority, that governments should 
mot engage in commercial operations, coupled with an assertion 
that private trade was sufficiently active in India to bring that 
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country within the range of application of the maxim. They also 
give estimates, which they admit to be “‘ rough and approximate,” 
of the ordinary outturn of food in British India. By these figures 
it would seem that this ordinary outturn is over 50 million tons, 
and the ordinary surplus available for storage, for export, or for 
the luxurious consumption of the richer classes is more than 
5 million tons. The following is the table: 
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On the data supplied by these figures, the commissioners argue 
as follows. In the Madras, Mysore, and Bombay famine of 1876-78, 
the year’s outturn was 6 million tons short of the average. The 
actual crop was then about 4 million tons less’ than the amount 
required for ordinary consumption. But they assume that “a 
calamity of this kind immediately leads the population to reduce 
its ordinary rate of consumption both for men and cattle, and to 
guard more carefully against the waste that usually occurs. So far, 
too, as land remains unsown during the drought, something is 
saved in seed grain. From these causes the above-stated deficit of 
4? million tons might be reduced to 3 millions.” We should have 
liked to see the evidence on which this assumption is grounded. 
The report proceeds te remark that to meet this deficiency there 
would be, ‘‘first, the local stocks of the distressed area, which 
taken at three months’ supply of the people’s food, amount to 
2# millions; second, the year’s surplus of the districts not affected, 
which by the figures in the above table would be 3% million tons, 
but which might be expected to be larger in consequence of the 
diminished consumption; and third, the local stocks in those 
districts.” The latter source of supply seems to us to be of very 
doubtful value. It is added that supplies could be obtained from 
other countries in case of extreme need. On the above grounds 
the majority of the commission have placed on record their opinion 
that ‘‘the surplus produce of India, taken as a whole, furnishes the 
means of meeting the demands of any part of the country likely to 
suffer from famine at any one time.” In regard to Government 
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storage their objections to it are of the usual character, but they 
give special reasons against it based on its assumed costliness. To 
be adequate, they say, such storage must be on a large scale. Since 
73 per cent. of the people may at any one time require relief, and 
the whole population needs it on the average once in fifty-four 
years, a population of 40 millions would require, at six persons to 
the ton, a total quantity of 500,000 tons. ‘If it is stored, its 
original cost will be enhanced by interest for fifty-four years on the 
capital invested in the purchase, which will be 2% times its first 
price, and by the cost of storing, renewal to meet waste, and 
management, which should certainly be taken at not less than the 
interest, so that the ultimate cost will be 65 times the first cost.” 
They add that if the grain were purchased as required, even in 
times of high prices, its cost would only be three times the price in 
a period of low prices, and that the proposed plan of storage would 
paralyse the operations of private traders, and thus hinder the 
progress of India. 

Before describing the remainder of the report, it will be con- 
venient at this point to consider the points.on which Messrs. Caird 
and Sullivan differ from their colleagues.. With regard to relief 
measures these gentlemen are in favour of a greater degree of 
simplicity, and less interference with the village system than that 
recommended in the report. ‘They consider that the management 
of the Behar famine should be the guide, since it is the only 
instance in which what ought to be the first object, the saving of 
life, was attained. They argue that 30 millions of people may be 
considered as the greatest number likely to be affected at any one 
time by famine, and 10 per cent., or 3 millions of these may need 
relief for a year, which would require, at 3/. per head, an expendi- 
ture of g,000,000/., which ‘‘ would provide relief on a scale double 
that given in Madras and Bombay in 1876-78.” They therefore 
consider that the proposed famine reserve of 1,500,000/. would be 
ample, and add, moreover, that this would be a small expenditure 
on poor relief compared with that given: in the United Kingdom. 
They disapprove the “task-work’”’ system, and recommend pay- 
ment by the piece, “on a scale adjusted in accordance with the 
market price of food.” They would deal with idlers by giving 
gratuitous relief on a restricted: scale. 

With regard to the estimates of grain supply above given the 
dissentients remark that they can place no confidence in them, 
arguing that if there is an annual surplus ef 5 million tons, 
4 millions are available, allowing 1 million for export, for laying 
by, “a quantity sufficient to feed 24 millions: of people.” Yet 
when famines come, it is only by immense: pressure that sufficient 
supplies can be obtained. They also. remark that they cannot 
agree that India is, as a whole, self supporting. Population 
increases, while the production of food hardly advances. Moreover, 
the wages of the people ‘bear a less proportion to the price of 
food than in any country of which we have knowledge.” They 
argue strongly in favour of the storage of grain in seasons of 
plenty, in pits constructed and lined with baked clay on the plan 
adopted by the natives. Trade, they allege, is too slow in its 
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operations, the profit being much a matter of speculation. The 
storage would only be needed for districts difficult of access, and it 
might be done on the basis of securing 666,000 tons of grain 
“during the first period of eleven years, which would be the whole 
quantity necessary to feed for fifty-four years 10 per cent. of the 
population, or one-fifth part of India, the proportion here assumed 
to be-difficult of access.” The grain would be bought in years of 
plenty on the spot where grown, at 4/. per ton, delivered at the 
pits, and the cost of storage may be taken at 1os., making together 
4l. tos. The quantity annually stored would be 60,000 tons, at the 
cost of about 270,0c00/. At the end of eleven years one-fifth would 
have to be replaced at a cost of 594,000/., spread over the next 
eleven years, when another fifth would have to be replaced, and so 
on until the cycle of fifty-four years ended, and a fresh one com- 
menced. It is evident that the cost would be higher during the 
first fifty-four years than afterwards, the annual average cost 
becoming less as each period of eleven years elapsed. At the com- 
mencement of each new cycle there would be four-fifths in stock. 
The dissentients point out that the rate assumed in the report to be 
paid as interest on the capital invested in the storage of corn is 
much too high, since India can borrow at 4 per cent. — 

To return to the report, the commissioners approve the practice 
of suspending the land revenue in cases of general agricultural 
distress, care being taken that rents are remitted by the landlords 
to a corresponding extent. They also recommend the granting of 
loans to landlords and other persons who are likely to make a good 
use of them. The principle of local and financial responsibility 
must be worked with great care, the circumstances of different 
provinces being so various. The local governments may properly 
be required to provide means for protecting their own provinces 
against famine, and of meeting the cost of it when it occurs. 
Hxecutive responsibility may be properly extended to municipal 
committees and other small local organisations. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous” a few subordinate points 
are treated of, the most important being a discussion of the 
functions of private charity, which the commissioners consider to 
be best performed in judicious support of the poor when the famine 
is over, and they may require money to repurchase tools, stocks, &e. 
There are also observations on the treatment of subjects of native 
States and of wanderers. 

Twenty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Customs on the Oustoms (for the year ended 3lst December, 
1879), 1880. 

The introductory remarks to this report contain some remarks 
on the general question of the amount of goods taken out of and 
brought into the country which are of some interest. Referring to 
a former report in which the import-export controversy was dis- 
cussed, they say:—‘‘We make no apology for returning to this 
subject, the less so as we have been enabled, since we reported in 
1877, to obtain further information bearing upon it.” The com- 
missioners then submit some general remarks on foreign trade, 
concluding with the very sound observation that we must 
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apparently attribute to a “perversity of disposition’ that ‘“ distur- 
bance of mind and reason which appears to dread and mistrust a 
trade from which a nation receives back more value than it sends 
out, or in other words, which results in the value of its imports 
being in excess of that of its exports.” They next point out how 
much the investigation is complicated by the fact that the record of 
imports and exports is necessarily limited to fixed periods and to 
areas defined geographically. Although the ascertaining what 
wealth enters and leaves the country is easier in the case of the 
United Kingdom than in that of a country which is not an island, 
the difficulties in satisfactorily determining this all important point 
are almost insuperable. The official records are necessarily Incom- 
plete, and the commissioners have attempted to supplement them 
by inquiries instituted among private persons and others who might 
be able to render assistance. They are of opinion the freight 
ought not to be reckoned as a set off against the excess of imports, 
on the ground that freight is an increment of value which accrues 
to the goods after they have left the exporting country. This is 
correct as far as it goes, but we think a good case may be made 
out nevertheless for treating not only freight, but insurance, as 
reducing the nominal excess of imports. This, however, is a side 
issue, and we must pass on to the main points. The commissioners 
urge that the old practice of treating the exports and imports of 
bullion as separate from those of other articles ought to be 
abandoned, and they spend some little time over an attempt to 
distinguish between the medium of exchange itself and promises to 
supply the medium of exchange. So long as bullion is treated as 
a special sort of merchandise, so long will the various delusions, 
arising from the fact that gold and silver are employed for a 
particular and very conspicuous purpose in the economic system of 
the world, subsist. The “foreign and colonial merchandise,” the 
“coin and bullion,” together with the ‘‘ merchandise in transit,” 
constitute the information as to imports officially obtained. But 
the commissioners proceed to add a list of other classes of articles 
brought into the country, regarding which they have made 
inquiries. These are: “ships built abroad, bought by the State 
or by residents in the United Kingdom from foreign States or 
residents abroad for purposes of war or for local use in the United 
Kingdom ; ships built abroad, bought by residents in the United 
Kingdom for general commercial purposes ; coin and other property 
brought into the United Kingdom by immigrants; coin and other 
property brought into the United Kingdom by ordinary passengers.” 
Regarding wealth thus introduced into the country, the commis- 
sioners have, through the “courtesy and good will of those who 
had it in their power to afford it,’ obtained in some cases direct 
returns of value, in others information enabling them to estimate 
values. 

Taking the exports, on the other hand, there are similar defi- 
ciencies in the information availablé. The classes of value of 
which no returns are made are: (1) ‘Increment of value on mer- 
chandise in transit at the time of export.” (2) ‘Ships built in 
the United Kingdom sold to foreign States or residents abroad for 
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purposes of war or local use.” (8) “Ships built in the United 
Kingdom sold to residents abroad for general commercial purposes.” 
(4) “Stores of all ships employed in the foreign trade supplied in 
the United Kingdom, including coals.” (5) ‘Stores of all 
Queen’s ships supplied in the United Kingdom and expended out 
of it.’ (6) “Coin and other property taken from the United 
Kingdom by emigrants.” (7) ‘‘Coin and other property taken 
from the United Kingdom by ordinary passengers.” In regard to 
these classes also valuable information has been obtained. The 
“increment of value on transit trade’’ is set down at 3 per cent. 
It would have been well if the reasons for this estimate had been 
given. In regard to the emigrants and immigrants, and the ordi- 
nary passengers, the commissioners made estimates founded on the 
official returns supplemented by inquiries from shipping and other 
companies. The ‘ balance sheet’”’ containing these additional 
items gives a total of 402,259,322/. on the import side, and of 
308,146,515/. on the export side, thus making the so-called 
“balance” against us 94,112,807/. The commissioners very pro- 
perly remark that any such “ balancing ” of the two sides of the 
trade account is of very limited value as a test of the position of a 
nation. 

The Condition of Nations, Social and Political, with Oomplete 
Comparative Tables of Universal Statistics, by G. F. Kolb. Trans- 
lated, edited, and collated to 1880. By Mrs. Brewer; with original 
notes and information by Hdwin W. Streeter, F.R.G.S. George 
Bell and Sons, 1880. 

Mrs. Brewer has translated Baron Kolb’s great work on the 
Condition of Nations in a very careful and satisfactory manner. 
There isa certain disadvantage attaching to the translation of books 
like this, which are almost wholly composed of figures and comments 
on figures, namely, that both translation and original inevitably get 
out of date by the mere lapse of a year or two. It seems almost a 
waste of time to translate such a work, especially as the original is 
fairly accessible to inquirers, and even if it were not so, there are 
excellent works of the same class published year by year in English, 
French, and German. The great bulk of the volume may be 
described as an enlarged variety of the species of which the best 
known in England is the Statesman’s Year Book, and the best 
known in Europe the Almanach de Gotha. At the same time 
Baron Kolb’s work certainly contains useful information in fields 
left blank by these two publications. In vital statistics espe- 
cially he has taken pains to be strong. But the most interesting 
part of the volume is the introduction on ‘The Philosophy of 
Statistics.” It gives a rough outline of the class of social phe- 
nomena which statistics enable us to observe. Such a work, if 
systematically performed, would be of great value, especially if 
accompanied by a criticism of the method of statistics. Unfortu- 
nately Baron Kolb has not thought fit to treat the subject on any 
system, being content to point out a number of cases in which 
statistics have been proved to be practically useful, and to call the 
attention of his readers to the regularities which are noticeable in 
some of the more conspicuous phenomena of social life. From a 
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writer of Baron Kolb’s learning we had a right to expect an essay 
on the Method and Results of Statistical Inquiry, illustrated by the 
mass of information contained in the rest of the volume. What we 
actually have is a well written but desultory paper on “'The Wonders 
of Science,” as manifested to the social inquirer. Although, how- 
ever, the scientific student will be disappointed with Baron Kolhb’s 
Introduction, we are very far from considering it useless. On the 
contrary, such is the density of the ignorance of the phenomena 
which statistics enable us to perceive, that we ought to be very 
thankful to anyone who will take the trouble to place some of these 
before the public in a readable form. And from this point of view 
we must express our obligations to Mrs. Brewer, who has performed 
her task of translation well. 

History of Political Economy in Hurope. By Jérdme Adolphe 
Blanqui. Translated from the fourth French edition by Emily J. 
Leonard. With a preface by David A. Wells. George Bell and 
Sons. 1880. 

The first edition of Blanqui’s Histowre de  Hconomie Politique 
was published more than forty years ago, and the later editions 
only brought the work down to 1842. During the later years of 
his life he was occupied with important works of a special character, 
and he made no changes in the work subsequent to that year 
beyond writing a new preface to the edition of 1837. When he 
died early in 1854 he was engaged, by order of the Académie des 
Science Morales et Politiques, in investigating the condition of the 
rural population of France. His history, now for the first time, as 
far as we know, translated into English, is well worthy of the high 
reputation in which it is held. Blanqui was a free trader ata 
time when the principles of free trade had made but little way in 
France. He was a pupil of J. B. Say, who persuaded him to study 
economics and abandon the career of a teacher of chemistry and 
other physical sciences. He succeeded Say as professor in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et des Commerces in 1833. Blanqui’s work 
was written in order to point out, in opposition to the general 
opinion current at the time of its appearance, that political economy 
was not an invention of Turgot and Quesnay, but that in ancient 
times, as well as in the middle ages, its subject matter had been 
discussed and considered at great length. He quotes from several 
authors of antiquity in support of this view, and traces the 
characteristics of society in Greece and Rome in a very interesting 
manner. He calls attention to the curious anomaly in Plato’s 
Republic, that he had a full perception of the advantages of 
division of labour, and the uses of money, and yet was unable to 
speak of artisans and traders except in terms of the deepest 
contempt. He apparently thinks that the only useful thing the 
Romans did was to make roads and keep them in repair—a view 
which will hardly bear examination at the present day. But his 
remarks on the ruinous system which forbade free citizens to 
engage in industrial occupations unless they were born to them 
show a full comprehension of the causes which led to the break-up 
of the empire. His account of Charlemagne and the transition to 
the feudal system is brief, and he passes on to the crusades, of 
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which the economic effects were very extensive, in that they gave a 
great impulse to navigation and introduced a number of new 
industries into Europe. Blanqui shows how vast masses of 
property came into the hands of the townspeople, and how the 
power and importance of the mercantile class increased during the 
period of the crusades. He then traces the history of the Jews in 
the middle ages, notices their use of bills of exchange and the 
high development of their commercial system. As regards the 
invention of bills of exchange, he thinks it probable that the 
Lombards and the Jews must share the credit of the discovery. 
But, as he points out in a note, quoting M. Courcelle-Seneuil, 
instruments resembling bills of exchange were in use at Athens 
in the third century B.c. The rise of the Hanse towns and 
the services they rendered to the development of commercial enter- 
prise occupies some pages, and Blanqui then treats of the origin, 
in the reign of St. Louis, of the extensive system of corporations 
which did so much good and so much mischief in France. After 
noting the rise and downfall of the Italian republics, he proceeds 
to discuss the influence of Charles V, of whom he has hardly a 
good word to say, regarding him as the founder of the system of 
restriction and “protection”? from which Kurope has suffered so 
much. He considers Charles to have done more harm than 
Philip II, because the evil wrought by the latter ended with him, 
while his father’s system continued to oppress the nations long after 
he was dead. This view savours a little of paradox, considering 
what Philip’s work really was, and besides, Charles, though he did 
much to lead the countries he governed into the wrong economic 
path, was most ably and sedulously seconded in the same bad course 
by other European potentates. We need not follow Blanqui’s 
exposition down to more recent times, especially as his work 
becomes more and more a history of France. The administrations 
of Sully and Colbert receive full treatment at his hands, and the 
rise of the mercantile system is traced with care. The latter part 
of the volume gives a valuable exposition of the doctrines of the 
various schools that have come into existence since political economy 
became a recognised body of useful truths. The last chapter but 
one gives a general view of the characteristics of the systems 
adopted in the various countries of Hurope. ‘The translator’s work 
is fairly well done. 


III.—Notes on some Additions to the Inbrary. 


Le Commerce Extérieur de V Egypt pendant ?année 1879. Cairo, 
1880. 

The process of introducing regularity into the administration 
of Egypt is going on with commendable rapidity. The commer- 
cial and other statistics issued by the Direction Générale de la 
Statistique, under the superintendence of M. Amici, are full and 
well arranged, and there is the minimum of delay in their appear- 
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ance. There are some countries where statistics are not published 
until a couple of years or more after the time to which they relate. 
Thanks to M. Amici and his staff Hgypt is not one of these. The 
commerce of Egypt in 1879 shows, as was to be expected, a very 
appreciable advance on that of 1878. The imports amounted to 
5,002,163/. H., and the exports to 13,439,059/. H. The excess of 
exports thus amounts to 8,436,895/. H. The exports were larger 
than in any of the last six years, with the exception of 1876, when 
they amounted to 13,561,286/. H. The great bulk of Egyptian trade 
is of course carried on with England, the total trade with which 
country being 11,219,683/. H., or 60% per cent. of the total 
18,441,2227. EH. As compared with 1874 our trade with Egypt 
has diminished relatively, its proportion of the whole being 70 per 
cent. in that year. The summary tables of imports and exports of 
various articles compiled from the returns by M. Amici are very 
interesting. Taking the imports first, there is an increase in 
cotton goods on 1878, but the value of the imports is much below 
that of the imports of 1875. The imports of iron of all kinds show 
a most remarkable reduction on those of the previous years, being 
only 51,1192. H., against 108,311/. H. in 1878, 105,7971. H. in 1877, 
149,144/. EH. in 1876, 112,466/. EH. in 1875, and 171,653. HE. in 1874. 
No reason is given for this great diminution, but it may perhaps 
be attributed to the great rise in the price of iron last autumn. 
Of the exports the largest amount are cotton, 8,118,852/. H., and 
cotton seeds, 1,316,865/. H. The export of cotton shows a great 
increase on that of 1878, but it has not risen to the level attained 
in 1875 and 1876, when the exports were 8,853,635/. E., and 
8,762,712/. H. respectively, and still less to that of 1874, when they 
amounted to 9,676,283/. H. There was a falling off in the exports 
of sugar, while the general badness of the European harvest in 
1879 is reflected in the exports of wheat, which reached the value 
of 1,344,093. H., a higher figure than in any previous year. 
M. Amici will pardon us for pointing out an error in the table on 
p. 9. The exports of wheat for 1878 are set down as only 
g2,086/. E., an obvious misprint for some higher number, for he 
himself on the next page remarks that the year of minimum expor- 
tation was 1874, when the amount was 143,511/. EH. 


IV.—Additions to the Library. 
Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1880. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





Austria and Hungary— 

Statistiches Jahrbuch fiir 1878. Hefte 5. Clerus, 
Lehranstalten, periodische Presse. 193 pp. Heft 6, | Imperial Central Sta- 
Privat-und Straf-Rechtspflege, Gefillstibertretungen. tistical Commission 
S07 pp:; imp.Bvo0..” |Wien, S80 lee 

Statistisches Handbiichlein der kel. Haupstadt Prag, oh 
fiir 1878. 7** Jahrgang. 154 Be) (2 nae Nees So piea Bure 
Prag; 1880.6 centeuhor-teounan diner mater mplmstecaeieeeed J ie heb 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1878, 8°" Jahrgang. | 
Heft 3.  Landwirthschaft Ernte und Weinlese. 
Heft 8. Cultus- und Unterrichtswesen. 4to. Buda- 
Sond Wate A ORCL ig Oat al 2 LA ee a na Rab Der SEER ey, 
Bibatalos Statistikai Kézlemények— dag Statistical 
>» Magyarorszig Hitelintézetei, 1878-—Ban. xi and aha 
SE A OP Ea IU 20 Nhe So 0 SR Ro rT 
Magyarorsz4g Vasutai, 1877—Ban. xlii and 252 pp., 
imp. Syo. Budapest, 1880) aici cccscssasesscesetessees “J 


Belgium— 
Inauguration de la Statue d’ Adolphe Quetélet. 16 pp. 
Bross bruxclles) ISSO ania ee a Royal Academy 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique 
et Médicale. Année xi, Nos. 24—31, et 383—36, 1880. + Dr. Janssens 
MIUD OVO. - DEUX Chai lahistiicegssisistesessetyenlvien tise .ceuh 


China — 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette, Jan.—Mar., 1880 ............ Robert. Hare or 
No. 3, part 1. Abstract of Trade and Customs. Sha h ery Bas 
Revenue Statistics from 1867-79 oo... ceeeseeeseeees es tak 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, Bind 15,) The Danish Political 
Hefte 7,8, und 9. 8vo. Kjébenhavn, 1880 ................ Economy Society 


Egypt— 

Bulletin Trimestriel de la Navigation par le Canal de ) 
Suez. 1¢ année, No. 2, du 1° Avril au 30 Juin, 
$580.-(31 pp., 4ta. (Zeopies) (bk en nds tae. 

Le Commerce Extérieur de Egypte pendant 1879. 
07 pp., imp 8vo.; Le Cairey TS8O iia, 

Commerce Extéreur de Egypte, Bulletin du. 1¢re 
Trimestre, année 1880. 10 pp., 4t0. cece 


Director-General of 
Statistics 


France— 
Annales de Démographie Internationale. 4° année. : 
No. 18. Mars, 1880. 140 pp., maps, 8vo. Paris i Dr, A. Cheryin 
Compte-Général de |’Administration de la Justice 
Civile et Commerciale pendant 1878. 195 pp.......... 
Compte-Général de l’Administration de la Justice 
Criminelle pendant 1878. 225 pp.,4to. Paris, 1880 
L’ Hconomiste Frangais, 1873-77. 9 vols.,folio. Paris .... John Feurer, Esq. 
L’Economiste Frangais, 8* année. Current numbers.... The Editor 
\ Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation comparée, 4° année, Juin—Aoit, iso. | M. A. de Foville 


Ministry of Justice 


PRE ALIS hp icust ate eM LE Rc AME Ee ee kpece 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, tome xxix, Nos. 1—8, 1880 ............ +) 
»  Lechnique, tome xxx, Nos. 7 et 8, Juillet et | 
Aoit, 1880. 4:Imip: Sve: Paris 20) 0n0ul.... The Editor 


Révue Géographique Internationale. 4° année, No. 49, 
aye LG79. © Abo AMsh WRI Rl ek, Lethe 

Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la.) 
21e année. No. 9, Septembre, 1880. Imp. 8vo. > The Society 
ULES SMO ete amet SROKA CTT SUMOUNS, Hon en at of Eee 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 
Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band | Imperial Statistical 
xliii, Hefte 5, 6, und 7, 1880. 4to. Berlin ............ Office 


Beruin. Die Bevélkerungs-Gewerbe-und Wohnungs- 
Aufnahme vom 1 December, 1875, in der Stadt. 
H.3u.4. Diagrams, imp. 4to. 1880)... Gi stistieal Oe 
Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureau’s der £ Berli a 
Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefiille SAL Osi 
und Witterung, &. Nos. 27—43, 1880. die 
Orlin: jn. Ne siitnsaandesh dystanesseaeseibccnn ay a sitet oer aud eats ‘4 
Hameure. Bericht des Medicinal-Inspectorats tiber 
die medicinische Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates > Sanitary Bureau 
fir 1879. Maps and diagrams, 4t0............ ce ceceeeeee 


Prussia. Zeitschrift des k. Preussischen iste, | The Royal Statistical 


Bureaus. 20° Jahrgang, 1880. Hefte 1, 2, Bureau of Prussia 


(Januar-Juni). 4to. Berlin, 1880.0... teens 
Saxony. Kalender und Statistischen Jahrbuch fir) 
das Kénigreich Sachsen nebst Marktverzeichnissen 
fiir Sachsen und Thiiringen auf das Jahr 1881. 95 
ani 160;pp. i8vo,) Dresden.i.72 0, ee ee Statistical Bureau 





Zeitschrift des K. Saichsischen Statistischen Bureau’s. 
xxv Jahrgang, 1879. H. iii und iv, Juli, 1880. 4to. 
DD FEBS eee oatiesontsnt-+ossanerosessepesebacag the Sean aenepN aE “J , 

Italy— 

Annali (Divisione Agricoltura), No. 97. Concorsi 
Agrari Regionali, No. 7, serie 1%, Anno 1876. 
Concorso di Roma. 206 pp., imp. 8vo. Milano, 
ASSO xssccscoanesanencars eaecip eon! (apenas yee aes ites Rath Me Bets 

Annali di Agricultura. No. 18. La Pellagra in Italia, 
1879. 503 pp., map. No. 22, 1880. Notizie e 
Documenti sulle Instituzioni d’ Insegnamento Agrario 
all’ Estero. No. 25, 1880. Rapporto Intorno alla 
Scorperta della Fillossera nei Circondari di Lecco e di 
Monza ed alle Operazioni ivi Compiute durante il 
IST eae eek ete ence ives. csusar pbutaebeontr panne mee eeiaemr eee rae 

Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1880. No. 19. 
Notizie e Documenti sulle Scuole Industriali e Com- 
merciali Popolari. 194 pp. No. 20. Documenti 
Legislativi Italiani e Stranieri sul Lavoro dei 
Fanciulli e delle Donne. 275 pp. No. 21. Atti | Directorate- General 
della Commissione per la Cassa Pensioni per la of Statistics 
Vecchiaia e GI Invalidi al Lavoro. 183 pp. 
No. 22.  Relazione e Proposte intorno ad una 
Convenzione fra l’Italia e la Svizzera sulla Pesca | 
nelle Acque Comuni ai due Stati oc. coos 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 27, vol. xii (Industrie 
Italiane e Germania), 222 pp.; e vol. xvi, 220 pp. 
Svos. Rome, L880 o5,.5c:.. eave ater ooo Oe 

Banques d’Emission, Statistique Internationale des, 
Allemagne. 120 pp., imp. 8vo. Rome, 1880 ........ 

Bibliografia Italiana, Elementi per una, intorno all’ | 
Idrofauna agli Allevamenti degli Animali Acquatici 
e alla Pesca. villi e 160 pp., imp. 8vo. Firenze, 
DB SO a ec ibiye Aes rate re dal we Re iam cea Meroe 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1880. Nos. 21—82 .... 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Italy— Contd. 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli) 
Istituti d’Emissione. Annoxi, Nos. 4,5e6. Aprile 
ea IPTON LSA) Fa tee AEE Soca teiry, ses, B iis. cota cage teddtaolen 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
Anno xi, Nos. 1 ¢ 2, Feb..e Aprile, 1880 ..........000.6 

Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno vy, Nos. 
603,004 prile-—-Gigno, 1880 cis) iediiilesteescseeees 

Bollettino di NotizieCommerciali. Anno ii, Nos.8—13, 
EPTUOTO—- A GOstiy LBBOk seam cicanereehasscrccrhssadeeniesestarsesers 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xvi, Nos. 5 e 6, Mag. e 
PtP, LESO -.3. kc devtten AG scmeten ite reskastoraecsescoveeiites 

Carceri, Statistica Decennale delle (1870-79).  clix 
e171 pp., maps, imp. 8vo. Civitavecchia, 1880 .... | Directorate-General 

Carta della Circoscrizione Hlettorale Politica dell’ Italia of Statistics 

Debiti Provinciali al 31 Dicembre, 1878. xiii e 15 pp. 

EIN Ds SVO-m | ROME {LESO b.dec ke. ccctnsdevtengeattsnnsoncsesvonseecs 

Emigrazione, Italiana, all’ Estero nel 1879. Statistica 
della. lxie 48 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, 1880 ............ 

Esposizione Internazionale di Pesca in Berlino, 1880. 
Catalogo degli Espositori e delle Cose Esposte. 

CXxxv e 221 pp., imp. 8vo. . Firenze, 1880 ................ 

Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’Italia nell’ anno 
1879. vill e 323 pp., folio. Roma, 1880 uu... 

Statistica Elettorale Politica Elezioni Generali Politiche 
16—23 Maggio, 1880. xliii e 39 pp. Imp. 8vo. 

UTES TO os ae Nad eed a aN A AD Fee Ac a poe OPE J 


Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xx ; 
Nos. 1—4, vol. xxi, le 2,1880. Imp. 8vo. haaen epee 

Societa Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della. Anno ii. The Societ 
INOS. 3 G4) Sve) EAMG 2s... coikesh.sildestontsnecscdaoeses« y 


Japan— 
Report of Foreign Commerce (in Japanese). 8vo......... | The Statistical 
4 Police Establishment (in Japanese). 8vo.... Bureau, Tokio 
Portugal— 


Sociedade de Géographia de Lisboa. Questdes ) 
Africanas. Proposta apresentada pela Commissao 
Nacional Portugueza. 21 pp., 8vo. Lisboa, 1880.... 
Questées Africanas. Representagéo ao Governo 
Portuguez pela. 32 pp., 8vo. Lisboa, 1880............ 
O Districto de Lourengo Marques. No Presente e no > The Society 
wuturo. -46 pp.,; Svov? Lasboarc1Ss0.nu2....2..n8ii 
Luiz de Camées. Programma do Terceiro Centen- 


ario- de, Plans, folic. lisboa I880.....00.....:23..3..... 
Os Lusiadas por Luis de Camées. 18 pp. Oblong 
PoiGra) LAsbOR i) ESO: crcsacwietaictedd cttiaactdsnedmatcacsocstecs 
Roumania— 
Statistica Penitentiara pe anu 1876 and 1877. 29 pp. 
Cer the OE A NS OM 2A is ature AM Mtr Mires th Rcbayebeddens Minister of the In- 
Cultele pe anu 1878 si invetaméntul pe anu scolar terior 


1877-78. 106 pp., imp. 4to. Bucuresci. 1880........ 


Spain. Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Tomo den : 
Nos.5e6. Mayo, Junio, 1880. 870. icc The Society 
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Sweden and Norway— 
Norwayr— Ofjicielle Statistik— 

A. No.1. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand, ) 

- for aaret 1878. (Instruction Pub- 

Liq ab)’ di pevareeses eausnsouetatocd ane tens sebgie 

» Ll. Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for aaret 

1877. (Statistique Criminelle) ........ 

», oa. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel 

i aaret 1879. (Commerce) ... ......004. 

», 9380. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibs- 

fart i aaret 1878. (Navigation) ........ 

» 9. Norges Fiskerier 1 aaret 1878. (Péches 
Maritimes). 4to. Kristiania............ J 


Central Statistical 
Bureau 


Q aa 8 


SwEDEN— Officiela Statistik— 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétel, for 4r 1878. (Sta-) 
tistiqne Agricele)|\ was, aaa Rien ile, ie 
O. Landtmiteriet, 13, for 4r 1879 (Arpentage) 


T. Lots-och Fyrinriittningen samt Lifriddnings- Central Statisbleal 


anstalterna & rikets kuster, 7, for ar 1879 ae 
(Pilotage, Phares, et Sauvetage). Maps. 4to. | 
Stockholm, 1880.2) ..e le ee ee ee, 
Statistisk Tidskrift, 1880. H 58, No.01. 85 pp.,| Dr. F. J. Mouat, 
Svo. Stockholm, 1880i4cu a ae see eee F.R.OS8. 


United States— 


Agriculture, Department of, Monthly Reports on mf The Cosntuisenieene 


Condition of Crops. June, July, and August, Agriculture 


ABO 4... .ssseeccanzsrice suns oe edh Sob bun tie tes isn ghcROh ace kae ewchaeeehdnedte bist 
Bureau of Statistics— 

Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation, ) 
Quarterly Report to 3lst March, 1880, with the 
proposed American Inter-Oceanic Canal in its 
Commetcial Aspeécts ,..cAk i, Deng week 

Foreign Commerce of the United States to 30th | Joseph Nimmo, Esq., 
June, 1880, Preliminary Report. 8 pp., 8vo. jun. 

AAT YG eA G10) Wernick \ Se emRDr SPER TB oRne CKAR io. PRM ct te 

Imports and Exports, Monthly Summary Statement 
of. Nos. 10—12. April—June, 1880.  4to. 
Washingtont:..35.453,.nic doce, cone See, 

Commercial Relations. Letter from Secretary of State 
transmitting Annual Report on. 211 pp., 8vo. } Department of State 
Waashsbg tam qUSa04 \s. 2.04) 27. 60s at 

Finance. Annual Report of the Secretary of the ) 


Treasury, containing the following Reports for 
1879— 
a. The Six Auditors of the Treasury... 





», Superintendent of Coast Survey ...........+. 
», Commissioner of Customs ..........ccecestceeees 
* 3 Indian Affaire cseisiad ccs: | The Secretary of the 
3 Internal Revenue ............ Treasury 
Two Comptrollers of the Treasury ............ 
» Comptroller of the Currency........0.cccce 
5. Director of. the) Magt'. janeeveets) hee 
» Register of ‘the Treasury). decisis rsseissenrunisere 
Treasurer of the United States. xliv and 
584. pp., cloth, 8vo Washington, 1879 occ J 


ecreee Vee 
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United States— Contd. 

Massacuusetts. Health, Eleventh Report of the 
State Board, for Six Months ending 30th June, 1879. 
Sapp, STOs  BOstGapans 1 OU ists ices. nostaton es. Meee 

Health, Lunacy, and Charity. First Annual Report 
of the State Board of, 1879. xxiv and 277 pp., map, > The Board 
plates, and plans, 8vo. Boston, 1880 oe 

Micuiean, State Board of Health, Seventh 8 7 | 


American Statistical 
Association 


- Report of, to 30th Sept., 1879. lxiv and 548 pp., 
cloth, plans, imp. 8yo. Lansing, 1880..............00 
New Yorr— 
Report of the Health Department of the City of, 
on Vital Statistics, for week ending 15th May, isso, | 


H. B. Baker, Hsq., 
Secretary of Board 


Illinois Bureau of 


ASO NA OK) Acris A RP AO coca Vital Statistics 


Railroads, Report of the Special Committee on. 
Vols. i—v, With a Supplemental Report and a 
Dissenting Report by Thomas F’. Grady (unbound). 
Walt, maps; 8vo.; Albany, 1880Mi 4. ..Asie oi, 


Simon Sterne, Esq, 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
Proceedings of the. New series, vol. vil. 187 TOM bs i phe, Acadenty 
American Geographical Society, New York Mae aa 
mE thie, Noy 4, 1879) geicicereasect fees ae kdcdeosient The Society 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pro- 
ceedings of the, vol. xviii, No. 105. 1880. Map and 
BERLE snes sissisl voces Wyecd Nes tevestnaayneiveateeemes Wash iatoadb vale LUGE 
Bankers’ Magazine, New York, vol. xiv, No. 12; . 
vol. xv, Nos. 1—3, June—September, 1880. 8vo. ha eves 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the, : 
vol. xxx, Nos. 1—3. 1880 ....... Beare Eke ne we dry a tren Le The Institute 
Medical Herald, Louisville, vol. ii, Nos. 1, 2, 15, The Editor 
BAO L re epg ee sues Naneq senses iaasdti cach cider stheerehanhalevencessens 
_ Smithsonian Institution— 
Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xxii, plates. ............ 
Miscelianeous Collections, vols. xvi and xvii. Plates, 


BON nsa cS Asset aes) vee E DOU CRN NEA [nd SE LH The Institution 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents, for 1878, 
575 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1879 ........0.... J 
Western, the, new series, vol. vi, No, 4, July—August \ . 
MMMIETSS0, V0. SES LOWS soescipmenesiernensssnnsrnstneesniga a Soe 


The Chicago Times of 26th April, 1880, and cuttings 
from Chicago newspapers, on Over Production. ........ } Mr. E. FP. Sweet 


p India, Colonial, and other Possessions— 
_ Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture, Report of the Minister of, for 1879, with | 
Appendix containing Statistics of Insolvency for 
EARN GS clad cyytitdoutys (chee tate cnece vane ita ioteavieysan teakods 
Canals, Report of the Chief Engineer, 1877-79. Maps %: . M. Courtney, Esq., 
er etee for 1881, ..5 hsaavatnsancenil’. a vatowhcba. Deputy Minister 
Finances— . of Finance 
Appropriation Accounts, Report on, for 1879............ 
Public Accounts, for TAP OUURASE AS ie bed, loaa te 
Budget Speech, delivered March, 1880 i one Aso y 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Inland Revenues— a 
Report on, for 1879—Supplements. No. 1, Canal 
Statistics for 1879; 2, Sixth Report on Weights 
and Measures, for 1879; 38, Fourth Report on 
Adulteration. of (Food, .for:1879 Si sien cl 
Department of the Interior, Report of, for 1879........... 
Minister of Justice, Report on Penitentiaries, for 1879 
Marine and Fisheries— 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Department of, for 
1879, with Supplements. No.1, Reports of Boards 
of Steamboat Inspection and Harbour Commis- 
sioners, for 1879 ; 2, Statements of Commissioners | J. M. Courtney, Esq., 
of Fisheries, for 1879. List of Lights and Fog + Deputy Minister 
Signaler ior 87 Os Bvcnidr toes teens Weames wee cecinieeee Mee of Finance 
Militia, Report on the State of, for 1879........ cscs ° 
Postmaster General, Report of the, for 1879 .............. 
Public Works, Report of the Minister of, for 1878-79 
Railways— 
Railways and Canals, Report of the Minister of, for 
VS 7 B79 case. oteits. tances UU caeri tte, tte eee ater Rees 
Railway Statistics, Reports on, for 1878-79............. 
Canadian Pacific, Report and Documents in refe- 
rence to. 373 pp.,maps, imp. 8vo. Ottawa, 1880 
Secretary of State, Report of the, for 1879... 
Trade and Navigation, Tables of, for 1879 ..............0000 ‘5 








Cape of Good Hope. Blue Books for 1878 and 1879. Colonial Secret 
Folio. Cape Town, 1879 and 1880 ..........s.ccesseseseeee: ape ai eet! 


India, British— 
Review of the External Land Trade of British India, 
for 1878-79. ByJ.E.O’Connor, Esq. 43 pp., folio. 
Calentta ISSO st. ...tcx ese ee ees cote Ree ae Indian Government 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current | 
numbers: VSyorm Malcutta tis, weet enteaenceeten. certs J) 
Bena@at, Asiatic Society of— 
Proceedings, Nos. 1, 2, and 8, January—March, *, 
1880. Be CAiCULLG Wachee Lseerncest) } The Society 


New South Wales. Sydney, and Suburbs, Registrar- pee Mind 1 
General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of, May, 1880. [ “°S's*™*\renera 
Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony of, for the year 1878. x and ) 
219 pp. folio. Brisbane; 1S 70 Ree ste eee | 


Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing f 
Vital Statistics). Vol. xxvi, Nos. 7land91. Folio. 
Br iB ANe . sinss.nnsiaysabostavet orssurd bys Wetec thn sate nndueeweeuonenertL ae 


South Australia— 
Philosophical Society of Adelaide, Transactions and 
Proceedings and Report of the, for 1878-79. isa The Society 
and 140 pp., plates, 8vo. Adelaide, 1879 ................ 
South Australian Institute, A sketch of its Progress, 


&e. 29 pp., cloth, photograph, 8vo. Adelaide, care} The Institute 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Tasmania— 
Report for 1879 of the Officer of Health for the 
Towns of New Town, Sandy Bay, and Wellington ihe Coven tient 
ERATION, sige Biles te vases soe tes consher sehen nine anenensteocdusoo te 


Marcinution, Report: LOM 1879) Geiicelsi-ac..cencssssetscsaeet comnts 


Victoria— 

Agricultural Biatistice of the Colony, for the year to 
Siete Marly LOO. F (SIX COPIES Me eostccccsvatensassossseoceenece \ 

Friendly Societies. Report for 1879, with Appendices. 
atuattom Table. 7 (Sis: copies ) 2 sa jtysic enh e.s cade. ehseoddec suet | 

Mines. Chief Inspector’s Report for 1879 ...............0 

Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Reports for the — ‘ 
eile ae 31st Meaty 1880 cei 1d Beek 7 eae Minister of Mines 

Mineral Statistics of, for 1879. Folio. 1880 _............ 


Chief Secretary of 
Victoria 


Melbourne, Social Science Congress, 5 copies of the 
syllabus of subjects. 1 sheet, folio. Melons, The Congress 
Lhe oy elas Ae See AM, ae oh tA oe 

Royal Society of, Transactions and Proceedings of the, 
vol. xvi, 1879. Issued 30th April, 1880 ; | The Society 
and 198 pp., plates, 8vo. Melbourne ................0000 

Statistical Register of, for 1879— 





PrP ee Esl UG. OO Kael acd sete ws aot aeiteade Uae Cada cuavale es 
pope Cl VE Op Ulation Lessa ut. aides netted areas Chief Secretary 
» III, Finance, &. Folio. Melbourne. 1880 
Bile. Copy Of Gach: OF AVOVE: s-2i.se>sincessntisracct np sessewadeereks eae Ao 
United Kingdom— 
Import Duties upon the Produce and Manufactures of } 
the. Part I11—Colonial. Parl. Pap. 120-I. 8vo. 
Railway Companies, General Report to the Board 
of Trade on, for 1879. (C-2641.) 26 pp., folio. 
as emt ttaci lis cdo ticle as APOE AON, oC at ces anal 
Railway Returns for the year 1879. Parl. Pap. 
Be 2905] LOSU EE OLION hae Aur ait. atuts i a geheeet antl aed Board of Trade 


Statistical Abstract for the, 1865-79. No. 27. 
[C-2599.] 121 pp., imp. 8vo. 1880 .. 
Trade, Annual Statement of the, for 187 9. Parl. ‘Pap. 


R= 2507. | P1880 Molio McShane ika..c ae, 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 
PATO DENS. OV OM Wetiae, «, beinpesersash veveevesisedbeenhesseeioaketssss 


England and Wales— 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths, Quarterly Return of. The 


Marriages, to March, 1880; Births and Deaths, Registrar-Ge- 


Pens, ISO.) CN ODL 26 OVO: dastltict st Aen cas. neral 
Metropolitan Police. Criminal Returns for 1879.1 Chief Commissioner, 
MERON Uae Ee cure ch peense taped dah kf ieee cseade vd ba aces if MetropolitanPolice 


Small Pox, Copy of Report of Dr. Bridges, Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, on, in the Hospitals | Local Government 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, from 1876 to Board 
Boiormerarlh Paps Nonzost Bou 6 sssicscdlecismats.: 
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England and Wales—Contd. 
Taxation Returns, The Annual Local, 1878-79, [122.] 
Folio. 1880.4, eh ee BATT Nec een See } awk 
Worcester, General Infirmary, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1879. 8vo. 1880........ \ J. Parker, Mag. 
Inventors’ Record and Industrial Guardian (a news- 
paper). Vol. ii, No. 70, 4th September, 1880. } The Editor 
AAL—-AGS. pp, plates: «\/B OU. ccis.s.sssceoud wren roteonrpsesspzguet 


Esq. 


Ireland— 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in Dublin and 
other large towns, with a Quarterly Seana. Registrar-General , 
Current aumbers.. «890. siwsade ioe ee eRe 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Transactions of. Science. Part 22, vol. xxvi, No- ) 
vember. Plates. 1879 
ie Irish Manuscript Series. Part 1. 
vol. i. On the Calendar of Oengus. 31 and 
COTS PFE, fesse. sek ATA we bate a ReaRe acs CPN pat 
Cunningham Memoirs. No.1. On Cubic Transfor- Foe aaa 
mations. 140 pp. 4to. Dublin, 1880 0... 
Proceedings of. Polite Literature and Antiquities. 
No. 1, vol. ii, series 2, November, 1879. Science, | 
No. 4, vol. ii, series 2, April, 1880. 8vo. Dublin.... } 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society, Journal of the, The Sottet 
vol. viii, No. 1, April, 1880. 84 pp., 8vo. Dublin... a y 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages— 
Weekly and Monthly Returns of, in the eight 
principal towns, current numbers. 8V0. .......006 
Quarterly Return of, to 30th June, 1880...........0....0 Registrar-General 
Twenty-second Detailed Annual Report of [Abstracts 
of 1876]. lx and 236 pp., diagram, imp. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 2880)..c1..;...J a Qadvcmenareovndesevear ata einer ., 
GLascow— 
Mortality Table of, with remarks by Medical Officer, 
for the Quarter ended 31st March, 1880. 8vo. .... 
Enteric Fever, Report upon Certain Epidemic Out- > Dr. J. B. Russell 
breaks of, in April, 1880. 55 pp., map and 
diagrams, S07) P1880 (ttc ctardreuestecesmeiecdouem es 3, 





Authors, &c.— 
Bocoarpo (Prof. Gerontamo). La Sociologia nella 
Storia, nella Scienza, nelle Religione e nel Cosmo. +} The Author 
CxIx pp., mp. Syoson' Lori 1GS0. caer c eee cioeonsee 
Bourne (STEPHEN). On the Social Aspect of Trade 
Depression. 16 pp., 8vo. London, 1880 ........0... s | 
Corona (G.). La Ceramica a Parigi nel 1878.] Directorate General 
L’Italia Ceramica. 161 pp.,imp. 8vo. Roma, 1880 of Statistics 
Henry (James). Aneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, 
and Aisthetical Remarks on the Aineis. Vol. ii | The Trustees of the 
a pp. from 639—859, imp. 8vo. Dublin, Author 
LBBO : sedessrvehiescinssaceoideveneeolae pee R acm bsalearetee tren nays 
JANSSENS (Dr. E.). Ville de Bruxelles, Annuaire Dé- 
mographique et Tableaux Statistiques des Causes ve The Author 
Décés. 64 pp., plans, and diagrams, 8vo. 1880 .... 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Nanson (Proressor E. J.). Proportional Represen- 
tation. Paper read before the Royal Society cf The Author 
Victoria, July, 1880. 19 pp. Melbourne 

PETERSEN (ALEKSIS). Polyteknisk Laeranstalt og 
Nationalékonomi. 24 pp., 8vo. Kjébenhayn, 1880 i 

Roth (Henry Line). A Report on the Sugar 
Industry in Queensland. viiiand 118 pp., map, 8vo. 
Pasa NOE LOINC eM ES Me reer Myst UROT AS. tS cecoaisd vend ened stejaneste de 

Stemens (Dr. C. Witttam, F.R.8.). The Dynamo- 
Electric Current in its application to Metallurgy, to 
Horticulture, and to Locomotion. 26 pp., diagram, % 
UVM LO CLOTL, FOL) ase eee rah ais desks osstheassscugeats 

SmirH (Ool. J. T., R.E., F.R.S.). On the local 2 


Pere enw en eweneee 


of a Legal Tender Currency, with Special Reference 
to an Improvement of Indian Exchange. Essay 13 
_ (printed for private perusal). 2 copies. 47 pp., 
BEIM LOO ik. erercinentvo tense onteadhsaiettnsguirennneneataowoimatsh + 
Stureis (F. R., M.D.). On the Affections of the 
Middle Ear during the early Stages of Syphilis 
(Reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 3rd June, 1880). 7 PP., BVO.....rerereorserrees 


Societies, &c.— 
Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers..... The Society 
Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Vol. i, Nos. 10 : 

BNL ES INULY: SILC ALU PUGL: | vfsas-ceshepeacgotewvanteresorvnevecansgris> Di te 
Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of. Vol. lx, part 2, and vol. lx, part | The Institution 
1879-80. 544 pp., cloth, map and plates. 8vo. 1880 
East India Association, Journal of the. No.1, Vol. 
Peseta ALGAE Ee | BVOs, fics adasesnscurineeses soovksourssacdterhdatess. 
Labouring Classes, Thirty-sixth Annual Report of 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the, + The Society 
Beara Li [ah Vie Stes ttaciah Bae sanscl emai ebeeg debated ss 
Manchester Statistical Society, Papers read before : 
The Economic Conditions of Good Trade, by William re 
ROMO. ALA DD. SVC. oc. ..ceacsechevnses aE oD 
Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings of the Institution nn 
of. No. 2, April, 1880. Diagrams and plates, eyo. f bs; paskiieaior) 
Royal Asiatic Society— 
North China Branch, Journal of the, 1879. ee . 
series. No. 14. 64 pp., plates, 8vo. Shanghai... The Soclony 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and i Jay f 


\ The Association 


Journal of the, new series, part 3, vol. xii, July, FP 


BROWN 484 Dp, BVO. 4.1890, soaislensigcyescessosasssosesvernpassers 
Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the. 
Vol. ii, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, July August, and Sep- Ny, 
EU SU Occc cs ccssavept soho ace Scorvciees vtadeetn dosecendgnecsons 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Proceedings of 
MMR OWI E INOS LOM ava cp dacaveiortbee sshd dash dulte Sogheeda denen a 
Royal Society, Proceedings of the. Vol. xxx, 
SES 925 scynctcoccsqea nonce vs apb so had shane *ag4i Rasa ho? B 


Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. 
Vol. xxiv, Nos. 105 and 106. 328 pp., maps and eek 
diagrams, 8vo. London. 1880. With a List of The Institution 
Members on active SOPvice .............ssscsccssesvsrsseosensseeeoares 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Statistical Reports, 1857-74,and| H. Percy Potter, 
LS784sBvOn MO nGOMy. kts nae... 1 1feian. hom caetene ck Esq., F.R.C.S. 


Social 


Science, Transactions of the National Associa- 


tion for the Promotion of, at Manchester, in 1879. +} The Association. 
820 pp., cloth, Svo. i Dondon/ 1880" e.....2:58...mere-areae 

WESTMINSTER, Free Public Libraries of, ae 
Report of the Commissioners, 1878-79. 23 pp. .... SBN BN 


Periodicals— 
Atheneum, The. (Monthly parts) .... Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London).............4. } 3 
Commercial World, The...................08 . 
Ecopomiiahs POG weibk.. we eerstiactietttes 4 . 
Insurance Gazette, The ..........cccccceseee - 3 
_ Record, The..n.b nse . 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ ie a 
Tron and Coal Trades Review _............ a 4 
Machinery Market,.'The ...,.../...-c..cepeeeeee is a4 
NALIN Bee ats hee ero ee “ “n 
RROVAS Ws LO scravoiveoitteine rele ee Ae Py 
se yrche (ol rig Ml Yc lly Sy remo rp A Peet rs “ fe 
Textile Manufacturer, The...............0006 3 fs 
Universal Engineer, The ...............0+ ae Fé 





Purchased. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. 3¢ série, Nos. 19 et 20, Juillet et 
Aott. 8vo. Paris. 


Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de Statistique, par M. Maurice 
Block. 37° Année. 12mo. Paris, 1880. 


Royal City Parochial Charities Commission. Report and Appendices 
I, I, HI. Folio. London, 1880. 


Eminent Persons. Biographies of, reprinted from the Times, 1870-79. 
8vo. London, 1880. 


England and Wales, Judicial Statistics for 1876 and 1878. 


India, Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress of, 
during 1866-67 [341]. Folio. 1868. 


Indian Territories. First Report. Select Committee. 1853 [426]. 
Folio. 


Ireland, Judicial Statistics for the years 1864-69, 1876, and 1878. 


Land, the History of Law of Tenures of. Finlason. Imp. 8vo. 
London, 1880. 


Municipality of London Bill [228]. Folio. 1880. 
Précis of Official Papers (Session, 1880), Nos. 2and 3. 8vo. London. 
Scotland, Judicial Statistics for 1876. 


Wheat Trade Annual Review, The, Mark Lane and Baltic Almanac 
for 1880. Imp. 8vo. London. 








Vol. XLIII.] [Part IV. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1880. 


The InavauRAL Appress of James Catrp, Hsq., C.B., F.BS., 
Presipent of the Statistica Society, delivered on Tuxspay, 
the 16th of November, 1880. 


It is my duty, first of all, to express my warm appreciation of 
the distinction conferred on me by this Society, in electing me 
their President. When I look at the list of distinguished men 
who have occupied this chair, I feel deeply the responsibility that 
is laid upon me, to see that no effort of mine shall be wanting to 
carry forward the useful work of the Statistical Society. With the 
aid of the Vice-Presidents, Council, and Secretaries, and the distin- 
guished Editor of the Journal, I trust that this object will not fail 


_ to be accomplished. 


Your late President in his kind reference to my appointment 


_ spoke of it in connection with the questions affecting land, with 


which the Government and parliament would be called upon to 
deal. And as these questions are of specially pressing importance 
at the present time, I will venture to make them the subject of my 
inaugural address. 

Mr. Brassey last year at this time, read a very interesting and 
instructive paper on Agriculture in England and the United States, 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, our previous President, delivered a most 
able address two months earlier at Sheffield, on the State of British 
Agriculture, and the causes of its depression. Since that time 
there have been published the report of practical farmers deputed 
from this country to visit America, also the careful letters of 
the correspondent of the ‘“ Times,’’ and, finally, the able and 
instructive official report to the Royal Commission on agriculture, 
of Mr. Clare S. Read, and Mr. Pell, M.P., on the Agriculture of 
the United States and Canada. We have thus had presented for 
our consideration a carefully collected mass of facts and deduc- 
tions, affecting the future prosperity and welfare of the most 
important single industry in this country, the land. Much con- 
sideration of these, coupled with a personal knowledge of both 
countries, and sources of private information in the United States, 
have led me to a conclusion different from that of the assistant 
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commissioners. They give figures to show that wheat cannot be 
grown in America in an average of years, and delivered in this 
country, much below 48s. a quarter. Some support to this view 
may perhaps be claimed from the recent rise of price. But that is 
altogether due to the famine in certain parts of Russia, whence, and 
from Germany, the supply of wheat to this country has dwindled 
to one-twentieth of what it was at this time two years ago, 
whilst, for the same reason, a considerable portion of the American 
shipments, which would have come to us, have gone on to Northern — 
Europe. The actual prices of the last ten years, and the imports of 
wheat from the United States and Canada in the same period, show 
that price has very little control over the quantity sentforward. In 
five of these years the average price was 45s. 8d., and in the other 
five, 56s. 11d. The average annual importation at the lower price 
was 32 million cwt., and at the higher price 23 million cwt. The ~ 
year of lowest price, 43s. 11d., was that of largest importation. 
A fall of 11s. a quarter, or one-fourth of the value, had no effect 
whatever in diminishing the volume. There is indeed an obvious 
error in making the average yield of wheat ‘‘over a long series 
“‘ of years’ in the United States the basis upon which to calculate 
the future value of the crop, or the cost of production. The 
great prairies of the west are only beginning to be tapped, a 
region immensely superior in natural fertility to the older cul- 
tivated lands of the east, where a yield of 12 bushels an acre has 
proved the average. The figures quoted by the Commissioners 
show an average of more than double that quantity in Manitoba. 
And in potatoes, while the yield of the Hastern States is stated at 
80 bushels an acre, that of the prairie region is 300 to 400. It is 
not so much a question of price as of yield. The cost of production 
is found to be within 2s. a bushel. All that the western farmer, 
who owns his land, produces beyond what he consumes, and any 
wages he may pay, is gain to him. This gain will be increased 
by every additional bushel each acre produces, and by every in- 
creased facility, and consequent reduction in the cost of transport. 
The rapidity with which this takes place in America may be gauged 
by the number of tons carried from west to east over the leading 
railroads in 1868 and 1879, 31 million tons in 1868, and 72 million 
in 1879. This is an increase in twelve years of more than double 
in quantity, and it was accompanied by a reduction in the cost 
of transport of one-half. It is computed that the saving to 
the public in the whole of the United States by the reduction 
made in railroad freights, during the six years between 1873 and 
1879, is equal to go millions sterling. ‘“This,’’ in the words of 
an American writer, “is the result of intelligence, skill, and 
‘‘ingenuity, left free to work out the best possible results, un- 
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‘hampered by other legislation than that of their own. officers.” 
A halfpenny a ton per mile is now the average railroad charge, and 
this will be farther reduced by the competition of water carriage, 
for that country has every water advantage which nature can 
bestow, in its magnificent rivers and lakes. By the latter and canals 
wheat can be carried from Chicago to New York at half this rate, 
and by barges on the Mississippi from St. Louis to the seaboard, an 
equal distance, the same work is now being done for one-fifth of it. 
In the month of August last nearly 200,000 quarters of grain, about 


- one-tenth of our total monthly supply, was so sent on these terms 


for shipment at New Orleans, where an immense and rapidly grow- 
ing increase of business has arisen, through the deepening of the 
channel of the mouth of the Mississippi. This isa line of export 
only beginning ; it draws its supplies from an earlier region than 
the north-west, much of which is shipped in steamers, and delivered 
in Hurope before the harvest of Iowa or Minnesota has begun. But 
these great navigable rivers, the Mississippi and Missouri, draining 
a basin nearly as large as Hurope, excluding Russia, must ever 
exercise a restraining influence on the cost of railway transport in 
America. Ocean freight also, instead of being increased by larger 
traffic, will be more likely to be lowered when cargoes are found 
for both outward and inward voyages. And steel ships are now 
being built for this trade, of 5,000 to 6,000 tons, which, with little 


_ increase of working expense, will be able profitably to carry cargo 


at still lower rates of freight. 

There is thus no probability of prices being enhanced by an 
increased cost of transport.. And’ when we turn to the area of 
production, and the quality of the soil with which Huropean 
agriculture is now brought into competition, we can hardly fail to 
see the extraordinary advantage possessed by the New World. 

A line drawn from Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, would embrace an area, east of that river, as large as Europe, 
as varied in climate and production, and in mineral wealth. From 
the Mississippi westward to the Pacific, is a region nearly twice that 
extent, one-half of which is believed to be capable of being made 
arable, and the other half is to a large extent fit for grazing cattle. 
The climate admits of the most varied kinds of produce, cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco in the south; Indian corn, wheat, and potatoes in 
the north and west. Already one-half of all the cotton used in the 


world is produced here, and there is hardly any limit to its possible 


extension. The production of the various kinds of corn in the 
United States alone is now six times that of the United Kingdom. 
Their increase of acreage under wheat, between last year and this, 
is more than all the breadth we grow. Including the vast plains 


in western Canada, between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains 
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south of 55° north latitude, proposed to be traversed by the Canada 
Pacific Railway, not one-tenth of the land believed to be arable has 
yet borne a crop. The vigorous surplus population of all Hurope, 
for many generations, will thus find room in these western prairies. 

The quality of the soil is its next grand feature. ‘In the Great. 
“ North West,” say the Royal Commissioners, ‘‘the country so 
‘“‘ recently opened to the over populated countries of the Old World, 
‘“‘there is no forest to subdue, or scrub to uproot. The whole is 
‘one vast plain, more or less fertile, which can be converted into a ~ 
‘‘orain field by the simple operation of two shallow ploughings. The 
‘¢ soil around Portage la Prairie isa rich black loam, light of tillage, 
“‘ yet sufficiently retentive to withstand severe drought. In many 
‘* places there appeared no variation to the depth of 3 feet. In some 
‘“‘ spots the land is swampy and low, but a few main dykes would 
“ dry many hundred acres, and with a soil so friable no drainage 
‘“‘ for surface water could possibly be required. This vast region 
““is called by some the future wheat granary of the New World. 
“Much has been said against the long and severe winter; but 
“it is a crisp dry cold that is not unpleasant, and with the first 
‘‘ sharp frost and fall of snow the roads that were before impassable 
‘“ become excellent highways for the cartage of timber and grain. 
“To the young, the vigorous, and the courageous, who cannot get 
‘a comfortable living in England, it offers a home that will soon 
‘“‘ provide all the necessaries of life, and in a few years of steady 

‘and well directed toil will prea ensure a Wee and 
‘* possibly a moderate fortune.” 

A recent American writer describes the soil of the great basin 
of the Mississippi to be of the same nature as that of the most 
fertile plains of Asia and Hurope, and this receives some confirma- 
tion from an analysis of four prairie soils, brought by me twenty years 
ago from Illinois, and then examined by Professor Voelcker. He 
found them very rich in nitrogenised organic matter, more so than 
any soils of which he had record, a peculiarity which, with their 
beautiful state of division, distinguished these soils so favourably. 
This fertile ground, friable and free from boulders, loose stones, or 
stumps of trees, nearly level, and thus offering great facility for 
railway construction, is also most favourable for machine cultiva- 
tion. No manual labour except to direct the machinery need be 
employed from the time the seed is sown till the grain is placed in 
the railway or on shipboard. And, marvellous though the richness 
of the soil of this vast central region is, that is not the only gift of 
nature it possesses, for much of it is underlaid by deposits of coal — 
and iron, far exceeding in extent the great mineral fields of the 
eastern States. 

Such is the magnificent country now brought within compa- 
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 ratively easy reach of the more populous States of Europe, affording 
~ not only an outlet for those of their people who desire to emigrate, 
but bringing, by the aid of railway and steamship, the working man 
of the old countries into close contact with the abundance of the 
new. A barrel of flour and a barrel of pork or beef, 500 lbs. in 
weight, a year’s very full supply for a working man, can now be 
transported from Chicago to Liverpool at a cost of little more than 
two days’ wages for an artisan, or four days’ of a labourer. The 
mechanic of Lancashire can thus, by the expenditure of a few days’ 
pay, place himself and his family on an equality in regard to his 
food supply with the mechanic of Illinois or Wisconsin. To the 
consumers this is an enormous benefit, but to the producers of food 
in this country, and Europe generally, a fact of momentous import, 
_ with which they must prepare to reckon. Upon this contest agri- 
cultural Hurope enters heavily weighted with large standing armies, 
heavy taxation, differences of language and laws, impeding that 
freedom of communication and facility of movement which is pos- 
sessed by a competitor who is free from all such embarrassment. 

Let us first try to get a clear conception of the products in which 
that competition is most likely to be successful. Articles of easy 
and simple cultivation, which can best bear rough handling and long 
carriage, which can be grown on a grand scale, and be cheaply 
cultivated and manipulated by machinery, such as wheat and Indian 
corn, may be expected to be the earliest exports. The following 
figures of imports to this country are instructive :— 


an, 


Quantities and Value of certaiw Articles of Food Imported in 1870 and 1879. 


1879. 








Value Number 
per Head. | or Weight. 


Value Number Y 
Total Value. per Head. or Weight. Total Value. 

















oe £ & 8./d. £ 


Live animals { Ore +8 ne } 872,000] 4,298,000 H*! a : } 1,192,000 6,892,000 
Per cwt. Cwt. Per cwt. Cwt. 
Bod. $s. d. 
Bacon and hams ...| 62 2 567,000| 1,769,000} 34 4 4,917,000 | 8,880,000 
ee... Az. 9 215,000 461,000] 47 8 812,000] 1,937,000 


Meat, fresh, salted, 


and preserved... Se poy 52 208 Lae. Oe pee 
ee 105 — 1,159,000] 6,800,000] 101 6 2,045,000 |10,380,000 
a Ree 1,041,000} 3,083,000f 42 6 1,789,000 | 3,824,000 
Wheat 
; per Cwt. 
Corn of all kinds ....| 10 6 | 74,103,000} 34,170,000f 10 6 |186,748,000 [61,261,000 


The article which has increased the most is corn, an increase, in 
weight, nearly nine times that of all the increase in cattle and pro- 
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visions. In wheat alone the quantity has doubled in ten years, being 
in aratio three times greater than is required by the increase of our 
population, and nine-tenths of that increase is from America. The 
price at the end of the period was the same as atthe beginning. Next 
to corn is bacon and hams, the product of Indian corn, in which 
form the prodigious American crop of 1,500 million bushels is to 
a large extent exported to Europe. The increase of pork in its 
various kinds was in ten years ninefold, notwithstanding a gradual 
fall in price from 62s. 2d. per cwt. to 34s. 4d. It is in these two 
kinds of corn, wheat and maize, the crop of which in the United 
States alone yielded 2,000 million bushels in 1879, that we must 
look for the earliest and most lasting competition. Had it not been 
for the succession of bad harvests here the price of imported wheat 
would have fallen, probably somewhat in proportion with that of 
the meat produced by feeding pigs on Indian corn. The decline in 
the home production of wheat and pigs is in fair proportion to the 
abundance in which these have been poured in upon us, and which, 
for that reason, have become least remunerative. 

But notwithstanding a considerable rise of price in live animals 
and in meat, and the maintenance of a good average value in dairy 
produce, the imports of these have not increased in anything like 
the same scale of magnitude. These are the products in which there 
is most risk of damage by long transport, and upon the preparation 
of which most skill and labour must be bestowed. Large though 
the foreign importations of these appear to be, their total amount 
hardly yet affords two ounces per head per day to the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

Wheat and Indian corn are the crops of easiest cultivation and 
readiest transport upon the prairies of the West. The agriculturists 
of the eastern States of America see this, and have yielded to an 
inevitable fate, which threatened ruin, but has resulted in gain. 
Driven by the more cheaply produced crops of the West from the 
growth of wheat, they have turned their whole efforts to the pro- 
duction of vegetables, hay, fruit, poultry, and the dairy. The chief 
impulse to this change was given by the reduction in the cost of 
transport from the West, made between 1865 and 1875, in which 
last year the value of the new agricultural products of the small 
State of Massachusetts was nearly 8 million dollars greater than in 
the first. Though the change has been beneficial on the whole, there 
are nevertheless many deserted farms in the State; there has been 
in many places a decrease in the rural population, and much land 
formerly cultivated would “not now bring the cost of the stone 
‘ walls with which itis enclosed.” This has happened in the more 
sterile parts of the country, and those most remote from railways. 

Since 1875 the cost of transport has been still further reduced, 
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so much further as to bring our English counties under the same 
influence of Western agriculture as was Massachusetts in that 
year.* 

We are brought face to face with the same difficulty now which 
they encountered then, and if we meet it in the same way we may 
hope for an equal success. And we must not overlook the im- 
mense gain to the consumers in this country by a permanently 
lower range of the price of corn. The cost of moving corn from 
the prairies to this country has been reduced by fully gd. a bushel, 
which on the consumption of corn of all kinds in the United 
Kingdom is a gain to us of 10 millions sterling, much of which 
will be spent on other articles of food which will be produced 
at home. The great corn fields of America will prove an advan- 
tage to us nearly as great as to our brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic, if we accept from them what they can produce more 
cheaply, and devote our attention more exclusively to products with 
which they cannot so easily compete. This is no new doctrine of 
mine. Thirty years ago I pointed out, in my letters to the “ Times,” 
the gradual change which free trade would bring about in the food 
of the people of this country, and that as they grew in better circum- 
stances, their expenditure on articles the produce of grass and green 
crops, butcher’s meat, butter, cheese, and milk, would become many 
times greater than that in bread, while the foreign supply of the 
latter would increase in the most rapid degree. Again in 1859 I 
enforced this view when, after a visit to the United States and the 
western prairies, I for the first time obtained an impression of the 
magnitude and fertility of the vast central plains drained by the 
Mississippi and Missouri, the development of which was thrown 
back ten years by the revolt of the Southern States. In 1868, in 
a paper read by me to this Society, I pointed out our growing depen- 
dence on America for wheat, and her vast power of expanding the 
supply. In the second year after the close of the war, 1867, the 
imports of American wheat and flour were 5 million cwts.; in 1879 
they were upwards of 44 millions, an increase in fourteen years 
more than eightfold. During the same period our own agriculture, 
partly from the pressure of this growing competition and partly 
from unfavourable seasons, shows a decline of more than 20 per 
cent. in wheat, and 10 per cent. in oats, while green crops and grass 
have increased in nearly like proportion. 

Our system of agriculture is thus already beginning to accom- 
modate itself to the change which American competition will 
certainly render necessary. In the northern and western parts 

* A few days ago the “Times” gave a description of recent railway shipping 


appliances in New York, which alone would make a fresh saving of 1d. a bushel 
on the cost of transport. 
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of the country where live stock predominates over corn, and where — 


the labour bill is comparatively moderate, the effects of this com- 
petition are little felt, and the suffering that has arisen of late years 
has been more the result of ungenial seasons, and grazings unthrifty 
for the herds and flocks. In the corn districts the loss has been 
greater, because not only were the crops inferior but the prices 
were low, whilst the labour was very costly. In the least fertile 
tracts of poor clay, where every operation is expensive, and the land 
is unkindly for grass, it must either go out of cultivation, or be 
turned to some other purpose than that of growing food. It is 
hopeless to expect that such soils can maintain their old position. 
Indeed, nothing but the greatest prudence and freedom of action 
will carry our landowners and farmers, on even the better class of 
corn lands, through the earlier years of the competition on which 
they are entered. 

How is this freedom of action to be attained? What now 
hinders it? Hntails, settlements, and mortgage, costs of transfer, 
and uncertainty of title. The early principle of entail was that 
the fee of the estate should be incapable of being mortgaged, so 
that each succeeding owner should enter upon it without incum- 
brance. This kept the estate solvent; but it soon became necessary 
to depart from this principle in order to make provision for the 
widow and younger children. This has been further extended by 
the need to find money for permanent improvements, such as roads, | 
buildings, and drainage. Every new charge complicates the title, 
whilst at the same time diminishing the free income. When cost of 
management, repairs, and renewals of buildings, rates and taxes, 
family provision and interest of debt are deducted, the gross income, 
thus reduced by one-half to two-thirds, has to bear the entire weight 
of any reduction of rent rendered necessary by a permanent drop in 
prices. A man with 5,o00/. a-year of gross rental, has probably — 
not so much as half of it to spend, and if his rental is diminished 
by 10 or 20 per cent., the whole of this loss falls upon the narrow 
margin left to him. The fixed charges, including the interest of 
debt, are not affected. 

The intolerable burden thus cast upon the life tenant has been 
attempted to be lessened and shifted by many legal devices. The 
most ingenious one was that devised by Sir Robert. Peel on the 
repeal of the corn laws. By his advice the legislature agreed to 
advance to landowners, for permanent improvements, certain large 
sums which were to be redeemed in twenty-two years by half-yearly 
payments, which should at the close of the term have repaid the 
loan. The condition upon which the loan was in each case granted 
was that the lender was to be satisfied that the improvement 
contemplated would more than repay the half-yearly instalments. 







be 
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This principle has been carried on by the Land Improvement Com- 
panies, and much good by it has been effected. It was greatly 
aided by the general advance of prices up to 1875, through which a 
gradual and not inconsiderable rise of rent was obtained. Buta 
succession of bad seasons and diminishing prices, with farms thrown 
on the hands of their owners, many of whom had not the means of 
raising capital to carry them on, and the general agricultural 
collapse which led to the appointment of a Royal Commission of 
inquiry, produced soon afterwards the Land Bills of Lord Cairns, 
which, in consequence of the change of Government, have been held 
in abeyance. 

These important measures have been prepared with great care 
and consideration, with all that knowledge of the law and lucidity 
of arrangement which their distinguished author commands, and 
with full recognition of the necessity which has arisen for giving as 
much freedom to deal with the land of this country as is compatible 
with the principle of entail and settlement. And if that principle is 
to be maintained these Bills give probably as much facility to land- 
owners as the system admits. But the whole evil will not then be 
removed. That evil is “limited ownership.” The transfer of land 
is hampered on every side by the devices required to maintain 
collateral rights, and for this object the land of this country is 
loaded with what Lord St. Leonards described as the ‘‘ complication 
“of our law of real property.” The transfer of land cannot be 
made as easy as that of America until this is removed. And it is 
with American land that we are now brought into such direct 
competition, that I believe it will be found impossible, in the interest 
of any one, to maintain for any length of time the complication of 
settled landed property. 

The tenant farmer is the first direct sufferer from this competi- 


tion, but that will very speedily fall on the landowner, whose rent 


begins when, but not until, all the costs of production are paid. It 
is therefore most of all the interest of the tenant for life, the 


limited owner, that his land should be freed from all that hinders 


him from dealing with it in the most advantageous manner. 
Under Lord Cairns’s Bills the limited owner would have power 
to sell (1) in order to pay off debt, or (2) to raise money for 


‘improvements. The money must then pass to trustees for these 


purposes, and from them into the hands of the lawyers, and 


possibly the court. There need not be very heavy costs in using 


the money simply for the purpose of paying off debt. But neither 
landowners, nor trustees, can proceed to invest the money in land 
improvements, until they have received the sanction of the land 
commissioners. Every step beyond the order to sell must thus be 
taken, not by the man who has a direct interest in the economy 
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and success of the operation, but by persons who have no such 
interest. 

Writing thirty years ago on this subject, I said, ‘“‘ Much of the 
“land of this country, more than two-thirds of the kingdom, is in 
“the possession of tenants for life, so heavily burthened with 
‘settlement encumbrances that they have not the means of im- 
‘‘proving the land which they are obliged to hold. A neglected 
“property in this country, the nominal owner of which is incapable 
“from his embarrassments to improve it, will not be looked at by 
“tenants of capital; and tenants of limited means on such a 
“property must be overborne in unrestricted competition with 
“farmers of capital, cultivating land where every convenience and 
“accommodation which an unencumbered landlord finds it his 
‘‘interest to give has been supplied.” The competition has now 
become infinitely more serious, while the encumbrances have not 
diminished. The country has to carry a national debt of near 
800 millions, and as it would be a moderate estimate to take the 
mortgage debt on landed property at one-third of its value, the 
landowners have to bear a special burden in the annual interest 
accruing upon several hundred millions besides, in addition to their 
full share of the public debt. 

Though the Three per Cents are at par, and the general rate of 
interest for some years has been so low as to show a rapid accumu- 
lation of capital, no reduction of interest on loans for landed property 
has been effected. The mortgaged landowner is so completely 
shackled that he can make no stand against this, and the transaction 
between him and the capitalist is so environed by questions of title 
and collateral interests, requiring legal investigation, that they 
cannot directly approach each other. Over a considerable extent 
of England at this time there is as much need of a Landed 
Hstates Court, as there was in Ireland in 1849; many large 
properties would no doubt be broken up by it, but the parlia- 
mentary title which could then be given would render future 
dealings with the land easy and inexpensive, and would after a 
time lead to an enhancement of its value. 

This has now become a pressing question for “‘ limited owners,” 
much more in their own interests than those of any other body of 
the community. In regard to the welfare of the public, the fact 
that this country can now depend on foreign lands for a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of its food has vastly diminished 
the national inconvenience occasioned by entail and settlement. 
That which would be best for all would be entire freedom to the 
voluntary action under which wise self-interest would fit all 
efforts to their best results. Simplicity of title is the first step to 
facility of transfer. There would be abundance of land for sale if 
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the restrictions that impede its transfer were removed. Whether 
that is to be done by an encumbered estates court and a parlia- 
mentary title, or by compulsory registration of title, with a 
short and definite limitation of challenge, is a question for our 
most capable law reformers. But when the transfer of land in 
this country shall be made nearly as cheap and easy as the transfer 
of stock in the money market, a new spirit will be introduced 
which would elicit individual ingenuity and enterprise, give addi- 
tional value to the land itself, and rapidly stimulate improvement. 
I do not feel it necessary to refer to the special circumstances of 
Treland at this critical juncture, or to the further measures that may 
be required there in regard to the tenure of land. A very compe- 
tent commission is engaged in sifting the whole subject of the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant in that country, the result of 
which will doubtless enable the legislature to deal with it in a spirit 
of mutual justice and conciliation. Those of us who can remember 
the condition of Ireland in the terrible years of the potato famine 
between 1846 and 1850, will note a remarkable distinction between 
that period and this. In the counties where the famine was worst, 
I found, in 1849, that even the finest quality of land was deserted 
in many cases by the tenants, owing to the pressure of rates. The 
difficulty then was to retain the old tenants on the land; their 
anxiety now is to keep possession of it. Apart from the obvious 
motive which they have been encouraged to entertain of becoming 
the owners of their farms on easy terms, the returns of the Irish 
farmers during the last ten years have been much more favourable 
than those of the sister countries. They have rapidly diminished 
their dependence on wheat, the acreage of which has decreased 
more than one-third. They have been placing their reliance more 
on the rearing of cattle and the produce of the dairy, for both of 
which the prices have been good. The small farms, requiring little 
expenditure of hired labour, have enabled them to escape the 
growing labour bills of the larger farms of this country. For 
similar reasons the west of England and most parts of Scotland 
have not suffered with anything like the severity of the more purely 
corn districts of England, whose dependence is chiefly on wheat, 
and where the system of large farms is necessarily accompanied by 
increasing labour bills. In seven out of ten years the seasons have 
been wet and chilly, and this has pressed with special severity on 
_ the crops which thrive best with abundance of heat and sunlight. 
South of the Humber, and east of Derbyshire to Dorset, the loss of 
tenants’ capital from this cause, over so lengthened a period, is 
unprecedented in our time. It has been borne in comparative 
silence, for men when they find their means shrinking away are not 
prone to speak of it. But there are few parishes in all that region 
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of country from the Humber to the Solent in which farms have not 
been surrendered to their owners, and some in which farms are 
absolutely tenantless. The local bankers, for their own protection, 
have been compelled to withhold credit, and tenants with dimin- 
ished capital and restricted credit have found it necessary to retire 
from large holdings, and either take smaller farms or quit the 
business. A local journal in one of the southern counties, in Sep- 
tember last, contained over one hundred advertisements of auction 
sales of farming stock, within its own district, embracing 55,000 acres 
of land given up by the tenants, some of which had been relet 
at a great reduction of rent, but most remained on the owners’ 
hands. In every county one meets with instances of consider- 
able estates with six or eight farms thrown on the landlord’s hands, 
and certain localities can be named where, within a mile or two of 
thriving towns, there are hundreds of acres of clay land entirely 
deserted, and on which there has not been a furrow turned for two 
years. It is in such circumstances no longer a question of reduc- 
tion of rent, or of outlay on improvements. The tenants have left the 
neighbourhood, employment of labour has ceased, and the landlords 
and their agents, even if they had the means, can have little hope 
of gaining a profit where a hard-working farmer has failed. The 
entire area of corn in Ireland is not more than half of that of the 
eleven principal corn counties of England upon which this heavy 
loss has fallen, and if measured in money, the loss of capital in 
Ireland occasioned by the seasons would bear no comparison with 
that in England. 

Circumstances have thus forced upon us changes which can no 
longer be postponed. These, by legislative measures which will 
tend to break up embarrassed estates, will gradually place the 
land in the possession of owners who can act upon it with freedom. 
There will then be a large increase of landowners cultivating their 
own land, and especially will this be so if the same facilities for 
purchasing it as have been offered in Ireland are, in justice to them, 
also offered to the farmers of England and Scotland. 

We shall find landowners selling a portion of their property, in 
order to become themselves the cultivators of the rest with the 
capital thus acquired, and the smaller landowners, to whom they — 
sell, vieing with them in the improvement of their new farms, 
neither being hampered with the restrictions on cultivation generally 
imposed between landlord and tenant. Room too will be found for 
peasant proprietors, where the agricultural labourer may in favour- 
able localities get a foothold on the land of his own country. I 
should have little fear of a prosperous result to well applied industry 
on this principle, if due care is taken that no Government loans for 
such an object be granted except where the climate is favourable, 
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and the land of good natural quality. On such holdings there is 
ample room for good business in eggs and poultry, early and late 
vegetables and fruits, and milk and butter, upon all of which the 
profit will be in proportion to the skill and labour employed in 
their production. The system would not only give free play to 
skilled labour, but would also elicit the action of the higher qualities 
with which man is endowed, and which are too apt to le dormant 
when he works under a mechanical routine. 

There are some things for which we do not require legislative 
help. And in one point of much importance I am glad to observe 
that the Railway Commission are watching the freight charges 
upon railways to see that the farming interests in this country are 
not unfairly dealt with. During the last ten years the competition 
in America has reduced the freight charges by one-half, without 
detriment to the shareholders, and with enormous advantage to 
the public. <A similar reduction here might be found equally 
successful. 

In reviewing the statements in this paper, it must be obvious 
that a great change is being effected in the agricultural condition 
of this country and its people. The narrow bounds of these islands 
are being rapidly enlarged. By the aid of the improvements made 
in the adaptation of steam and steel to locomotion, the Atlantic, 
and the great lakes and rivers, and fertile plains of America, are 
becoming at once the cheapest lines of transport for the teeming 
riches of the West, and also the fittest links for connecting the 
mutual interests of the English speaking race. Of all Western 
peoples ours is already the most numerous; and when we contem- 
plate the further spread of the English language over North 
America and Australia, and the habits of order, instincts of self- 
government, and love of liberty which are the inborn characteristics 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the voluntary action with which this 
beneficent conquest of nature is being conducted, we may well feel 
confidence in the future. Holding by natural position, and firm 
adherence to free trade, the post of intermediary between the Old 
World and the New, we shall be the first to reap the benefits of the 
rapidly extending commerce which this fuller development of so 
much of the earth’s resources is bringing to our shores. 

Twelve years ago, in addressing this Society, I described the 
contents of a little blue book which I held in my hand, the first 
number of the Agricultural Returns. Under Mr. Giffen’s care, that 
annual book has doubled insize. The prefatory remarks, introduced 
by Mr. Valpy, have been continued and extended, many compara- 
tive tables have been introduced. and much new matter has been 
added. It has thus become not only a useful guide to the legislator 
as well as the landowner and farmer, but to the importer and 
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purveyor of food, and to all persons interested in its distribution 


and consumption. Those who took an interest in obtaining from 


parliament the means of collecting these returns, will join with 


me in expressing our warm appreciation of the increasingly useful — 


and instructive manner in which they are now placed before the 
public. 


PRocEEDINGs on the 16th Novemser, 1880. 


Dr. Guy said that as a former President of the Society it was his 
duty to request the meeting to return a hearty and sincere vote of 
thanks to the President for the interesting and valuable address 
which he had just delivered. When their President began his paper 
he (Dr. Guy) must confess to have been somewhat saddened and 
depressed by the prospects held out to British agriculture; but by 
degrees the clouds cleared away, and he took comfort in the thought 
that many things which had worried their ancestors no longer 
alarmed themselves. There was a time when they were extremely 
afraid lest the country might become over populated. That fear 
had passed away. Then again we were overwhelmed with appre- 
hension about the national debt, when it was but a trifle compared 
with its present amount. That anxiety too had passed away; and 
we might indulge the hope that the same fate awaited the gloomy 
thoughts which the first part of the President’s paper must have 
conjured up. England, let us hope, would survive these difficulties 
as she had those of times gone by. He would conclude by asking 
them to give to their Chairman the hearty vote of thanks which 
his address so richly deserved. 

(The vote of thanks was given unanimously and with applause.) 


The PresipEnt in replying said that he felt deeply indebted to 
the meeting for the reception which had been given to his remarks. 
He had read his paper under a sense of duty, because he thought 
that the extent of competition to which the agriculture of this 
country was now exposed was not so thoroughly understood as it 
should be; and he felt quite sure that a matter of this kind should 
be seriously looked in the face in order that those interested should 
make for themselves the best arrangements that. they possibly could 
to meet it with success. 
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As questions connected with census operations are, at the present 
moment, of much interest and importance to us, I deemed it my 
duty during my recent holiday in the United States, to visit the 
Census Bureau at Washington, and to ascertain what is doing and 
has been done in relation to the census of the present year in the 
great Transatlantic Republic. 

Among the printed transactions of the Society are some interest- 
ing papers on the statistics of the population of the United States 
as contained in the seventh and eighth censuses, and a very brief 
réswmé of the figures abstracted from the ninth census. 

The tenth census has been taken in the present year as respects 
the population, and is in progress with relation to the wealth and 
industry of that great country. Hence a brief note on the subject 
may not be without use, even before the returns are worked out 
and the results are published for general information. 

In March, 1879, the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States, in congress assembled, passed an Act for taking the 
tenth, and subsequent censuses of the vast territories under their 
federal rule. | 

The lst June of the present year was the date fixed for the 
operation, which was declared to be a ‘‘ Census of the population, 
‘“ wealth, and industry of the United States.” 

The English, Irish and Scotch Acts for our next census in 1881, 
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are confined to the first point, although, why three separate Acts should 
be needed for a purpose in which strict uniformity is essential from 
an imperial point of view, is not very intelligible. An additional 


clause or two as to the agency to be employed in the cases of © 


Scotland and Ireland, could easily have been included in a single 
Act, which would then cover the whole ground. 

But, be that as it may, the parliament of Great Britain can 
legislate for each division of the United Kingdom, or for all of 
them collectively in matters of strictly imperial concern. 

The federal government has, on the other hand, no direct 
control over matters of internal legislation, and all that constitute 
strictly State Rights, in the different sections of the great confede- 
ration. None of the separate States have any special agency or 
provision for the collection of information for a general national 
object, and only three or four of them for even State purposes. 

Hence those matters which are of paramount importance to the 
country as a whole, are included in a measure with which they 
have no necessary connection. Moreover, it would probably be 
impossible to obtain a general concensus of the individual States 
and territories in securing uniformity either in the collection, 
arrangement, or details of the facts required, except by a federal 
Act covering the whole. 

The American Act gives minute directions as to the agency, 
penalties for non fulfilment, and all other subsidiary matters con- 
nected with the census, arming the Superintendent of the Census 
with full power to give effect to the Act, under the general control 
of the Department of the Interior, to which his bureau is directly 
subordinate. 

A supplementary amending Act was passed in April of the 
present year, modifying some of the provisions of the first Act, and 
making arrangements for the correction of errors in the original 
returns. 

The first census of the United States was taken in 1790, under 
the authority of an Act of Congress passed in that year. It was 
confined to the simple enumeration of the people under six different 
categories, and was taken by the marshals of the several judicial 
districts. The counting commenced on the lst August of that 
year, and was completed in nine months. 

In 1800, a new Census Act was passed, placing the direction of 
the enumeration under the Department of the State, and enlarging 
the field of inquiry to include age, and the name of the county, 
parish, township, or city where the families resided. The censuses 
of 1810 and 1820 were taken under the provisions of the same Act, 
and ran inthesame lines. An attempt was, however, made in them 
to procure information regarding the industry and manufactures 
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of the country; but the results were of little or no value, and 
embraced only a small portion of the States. 

In 1830, no provision was made for the collection of industrial 
statistics. 

In 1840 the field of inquiry was again considerably extended, 
and included the number of persons employed in agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, and commerce, and added educational 
statistics. Some statistics of industry were again essayed, with 
but partial success. 

The census of 1850 inaugurated a new era in the conduct of 
these operations—the result of much public discussion of the 
matter. A census board was established to procure forms and 
frame regulations, a census office was added to the Department of 
the Interior, and the special office of Superintendent of the Census 
was created. Under the Act of May, 1850, the three succeeding 
censuses were taken, the last under the able and energetic direction 
of General F. A. Walker, to whom the conduct of the present 
census has been entrusted. 

' Those of 1850 and 1860, in addition to the enumeration of the 
people, included statistics of the productions of agriculture, social 
statistics, embracing the value of real and personal property, the 
amount of taxes assessed, educational statistics, pauperism, crime, 
the cost of labour, and, under the head of religious worship, the 
number and value of the churches, and the number of people each 
could accommodate, the products of industry, and mortality 
statistics. Detailed schedules for all these objects were prepared 
and issued. 

The ninth census, that of 1870, was taken under the provisions 
of the Act of 1850 above referred to, of which an abstract is 
given in the introduction to the census report of that year. A 
glance at the subject, and a knowledge of the agency employed in 
collecting this heterogeneous mass of figures, shows how incom- 
plete and imperfect such a census must of necessity be, and how 
unreliable some of the results were. 

The superintendent had no power to change the law, which it 
was his duty to administer; but his patient industry, singular 
analytical skill, and unwearied searching out of sources of error, 
with a view to their correction, minimised them as much as 
possible, and produced a report of great interest and value from 
the chaotic material at his command. 

When he again took active charge of the office in 1879, which 
he had continued to hold without salary since the completion of the 
census of 1870, General Walker exposed, with unsparing hand, its 
errors and imperfections, as the following extract from his report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, shows :— 

VOL. XLIII. PART Iv. 2 Q 
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“The work of the census office since its organisation has been of two distinct 
kinds :— 

‘First. Work in preparation for the enumeration, which is by law to 
commence on Ist June, 1880. 

«“ By the statement of the case, none of the work of this character yields 
statistical results. It isin no part definitive, but is purely preliminary, embracing the 
preparation of schedules, the subdivision of the country into supervision districts, 
the canvass of the geographical conditions of enumeration in the several sections 
for the purpose of finding the rates of compensation, so as to secure at once the 
highest efficiency and the highest economy; the entertaining and answering of 
thousands of applications for appointments; and, finally, the conducting of the 
large correspondence which the organisation of a service of such popular interest, 
brings upon the officer charged therewith. 

“It has not, however, been upon work of this class that the greatest part of 
the labour of the census office since its organisation has been bestowed. 

«“Second. The collection of certain classes of statistics for the eurrent year, has 
been going on since Ist June. 

“There is, by the Act of 1879, as by that of 1850, both a census day and a 
census year. The census day is lst June, 1880; the census year comprises the 
twelve months ending at that date. The census day is the day on or for which 
the count of inhabitants is required to be made, and certain facts relating to the 
status of population and industry to be obtained ; the census year is the period for 
which certain other classes of facts relating to the movements of the population 
and the operations of industry, are required to be taken. 

« But, while the Act of 1879 and that of 1850 are alike in thus instituting a 
census year for the movements of population and industry, as well as a census day 
for determining their status, the two Acts differ widely in the agencies they estab- 
lish and the methods they prescribe for obtaining those results. 

“‘ By the Act of 1850, all the statistics to be obtained for the census were to 
be collected by the regular enumerators in their house to house canvass of their 
several districts. The facts relating to mining, to the fisheries, to agriculture, to 
manufactures, to the mortality of the population, and to many other matters of 
social and industrial interest, were to be ascertained and reported on by the same 
officers who made the count of the population. 

«* The inadequacy and the inaccuracy of the statistics thus obtained were some- 
times positively discreditable, and even disgraceful to the census, their only possible 
effect being to mislead the people and misrepresent the country, and led to the 
introduction of provisions into the Act of 1879, by which the census office is 
authorised to withdraw certain classes of statistical inquiries from the ordinary 
enumerators, and place them in the hands of experts and special agents. 

“In the spirit of this enlightened function, the superintendent has carefully 
canvassed the field of investigation, with a view to ascertaining what parts of the 
field promised to yield results to such special inquiries over and above what might 
he expected to be obtained through the ordinary course of enumeration, to repay 
the necessarily higher cost of the service.” 


The special investigations entrusted to experts relate to the 
fisheries, the mining industries, power and machinery used in 
manufactories, the defective, delinquent, and dependent classes, the — 
social statistics of cities, the statistics of special branches of agri- 
culture, and the mortuary statistics. 

The names of the eminent experts selected, are a guarantee of the 
value of the results which may fairly be expected from this, the 
greatest advance yet made in any country for such a purpose. 

The only one of the above subjects which interests us with 
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_ reference to our own approaching census, is that of mortuary 
statistics. 

General Walker pointed out the extreme disadvantage under 
which the United States laboured in relation to its vital statistics, 
from the absence of an efficient system of registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and indicated its serious economic, social, 
and political results. With a view to remedy some of these defects, 
the provision for obtaining vital statistics mm the last Act differs 
from that of 1850, by allowing the registration of deaths, under 
State or municipal authority, to be taken by the superintendent of 
the census for the returns of enumerators, and by the census office, 
with the power of supplementing strictly official agencies by infor- 
mation obtained from other sources. For this latter purpose, smali 
model registers, each containing a record of twenty-four deaths, 
with a statement of the causes of death, the sex, age, occupation, | 
and nationality of the deceased, were prepared and sent to every 
physician and surgeon whose address could be ascertained. 

These gentlemen were requested to fill in a record of all the 
deaths occurring in their practice during the census year. Nearly 
100,000 of these registers were distributed, and the response of the 
medical profession in the United States is said to have been most 
gratifying, as might have been expected from a learned body so 
thoroughly alive to the value of figures as exponents of facts, in 
relation to the great problem of life and death, in the solution of 
which they are constantly engaged. 

Great and important as this advance undoubtedly is over their 
former practice, no one is better aware than the present gifted 
superintendent of the United States’ census, how very inferior it is 
in administrative and scientific value, to the admirable system 
worked out by our highly honoured colleague, Dr. Farr, and 
imitated by the most advanced nations of Kurope. 

The population of the states and territories constituting the 
United States, as ascertained in each succeeding census from 1790 
to 1870, were as follows :— 





























Year. Population. Increase per Cent. | 
EM sh nie cadtneee 3,929,214 — 
Ca Rs BARES 5,308,483 35°10 
BLO SR aac e 7,239,881 86°38 
Ee ee 9,633,822 33°06 
“LE ae eee 12,866,020 32°51 
ERD nshvien sets ie 17,069,453 33°52 
BE ed he tens 23,191,876 35°83 | 
111 eae 31,443,321 35°11 | 
ed Aas Lae 38,658,371 22°65 | 
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In the report of the eighth census, the forecast for 1870 was 
42,328,432, whereas it was really more than 35 millions less, of 
whom the coloured population represented rather more than half a 
million. General Walker has shown in the introduction to his 
report of the census of 1870, to what the decrease was really due. 

The chief disturbing element in all these calculations is probably 
the coloured population. 

The following particulars, extracted from the introduction to the 
report of the eighth census of the United States, are necessary to a 
right understanding of the question :— 


Census of Slaves and Free Colored. 


























, F 
ar oie i he Increase. Slaves. Increase. Colored Increase. 
of Colored. and Slaves. 
“i Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. 
1790...) 59,466 eet 697,897 — 757,363 = 
1800 ....| 108,395 82°28 893,041 | 24°97. | 1,001,436 | 32°23 


710....| 186,446 72°00 1,191,364: 33°40 1,377,810 39 28 
"20 ....| 283,524 28°23 1,538,038 28°79 1,771,562 28°53 
"30 ....| 319,599 | 36°87 | 2,009,043 | 30°61 | 2,328,642 | 31-44 
"40... 386,308 | 20°87 | 2487,455 | 23°81 | 2,873,.758| 33-41 
50 ....| 434,449 12°46 3,204,313 28°82 3,638,762 26°62 
60 ....| 487,970 is 2 3,953,760 2HaG 4,441,730 ZHOY 





Showing a gradual decrease in the three last decades, the small 
increase in 1840-50, being due to the admission of Texas to the 
Union in 1845. 

In the forecast of the future, the estimates have been based on 
the assumption that the rate of increase of the census of 1860 would 
continue in the succeeding decade or until the present year, and 
that the rate to the close of the century for the colored population 
would decrease to 20 per cent. 

Estimating then the probable increase of the whole population, 
white and coloured, at a mean annual rate of 3 per cent., the 
subjoined table contains the forecast made in 1860 :— 


























Free Aggregate of White Percentage of 
Year. Colored and Slaves. and Colored. Colored. 
iReypd gem, WER ite 5,421,900 42,328,432 12°81 
ROM Hees Coy hae 6,618,350 56,450,241 1°42 
POUR tied: 7,942,020 77,266,989 10°28 
1B pears or! 9,530,424 100,355,802 9°50 





The transition from slavery to freedom, after the civil war, of 
some four millions of Africans, had been too short a time in opera- 
tion to permit of any accurate deductions being drawn regarding 
their increase, decrease, and social condition generally. So long as 
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they were not free agents, and were practically confined to parts 
of the States in which they were to a great extent acclimated, and 
in which their fluctuations could be determined with some approxi- 
mation to precision, the data regarding them in the census returns, 
may be accepted with some degree of confidence. 

Another disturbing element is the increase of the number of 
Chinese, who in 1870 amounted to 63,254, and who have been 
increasing ever since, slowly it is true. It is likely now to be 
checked permanently. 

The present census will throw much light on all these questions, 
and on some of the unsolved problems of the admixture of races. 

In the Hastern possessions of Great Britain the mixed races 
begin to decrease and disappear in the third generation, from 
scrofulous degeneration and other causes, moral and physical. 

The conjectured increase of the coloured population from a little 
more than 4 millions in 1870, to 93 millions in 1900 seems to me, 
therefore, to be likely to prove an over calculation, although the 
estimated annual rate of increase is scarcely one-third of the lowest 
of the figures mentioned above. My own impression is that they 
will obey what appears to be the natural law as at present under- 
stood and determined, and as expressed in one of the American 
reports, where it is said that :— 


«The extinction of slavery, in widening the field for white labour and enter- 
prise, will tend to reduce the rate of increase of the coloured race, while its diffu- 
sion will lead to a more rapid admixture, the tendency of which, judging from the 
past, will be to impair it physically without improving it morally.” 


And again the same authority remarks :— 


“With the light before us, it seems therefore rational to conclude that we 
need not look forward to centuries to develop the fact, that the white race is no 
more favourable to the progress of the African race in its midst, than it has been 
to the perpetuity of the Indian on its borders, and that, as has been the case in 
all other countries on this continent where the blacks were once numerous, the 
coloured population in America, whether either free or slave, it must, in number 
and condition, be greatly subordinate to the white race, is doomed to compara- 
tively rapid absorption or extinction.”* 


Much light however will doubtless be thrown on all these 
ethnological points in the census now taken. It is difficult to over- 
estimate their importance in the future of the great republic. I 
rather incline to the former than the latter view. In many of the 
descendants of the coloured people whom I saw, all trace of the 


_ African admixture had disappeared, and it required very close obser- 


vation to perceive that it had ever existed. 
The fluctuations of immigration into the United States consti- 


- tute another disturbing element in all estimates of their population. 


The numbers as ascertained from the customs returns from 1820 
* Kighth Census of the United States in 1860; introduction, pp. 11—12, 1864. 
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to 1878 inclusive, fifty-nine years, were nearly 10 millions, or about 
166,000 a-year, or taking the half century to 1869 inclusive, about 
143,000 annually.* These figures are liable to considerable correc- 
tion, by the addition of immigrants who find their way to the States 
through or from Canada, and by the deduction for return emigration, 
as well as merchants and visitors of all classes, for whom a 
deduction of 14°5 per cent. is believed to be a correct approximate 
figure. 

Of the vast majority of the immigrants who go out as settlers, 
certainly not less than go per cent. are at the active period of life, 
and all more or less fitted to add to the population; scarcely 10 per 
cent. of them taken over decennial periods from 1820 to 1860, in- 
clusive, being above 40 years of age. 

The emigration from Great Britain and Ireland alone was 
5,046,067 from 1815 to 1860. The French, German, Scandinavian, 
and Swiss migration were likewise considerable. 

The infusion of all this new blood, with its abundance of moral, 
physical, and material wealth, is of incalculable advantage to the 
growth and prosperity of their new homes, where they will probably 
increase and multiply in even a greater ratio than in the lands of 
their births, from the greater abundance and cheapness of food, and 
the freer conditions of life in which they live. 

It will be interesting, and, in a physiological sense most impor- 
tant, to observe which of the nations forming this perennial stream 
of fresh scions of the old stocks into the New World will exercise 
the most permanent and predominant influence in the future of the 
races that must be the result. Will it be the Saxon or the Celt, 
or the Scandinavian of the far north, to whom we owe some of our 
own best blood, and not a few of our leading qualities as a nation, 
or will the gradual fusion form a new national type, as some sup- 
pose? Among several hundred emigrants who went to New York — 
in the same vessel as myself, by far the best raw material for colo- 
nisation were the Swedes and Norwegians. They are not likely to 
form permanently communities of a common origin, and will doubt- 
less, when population begins to press upon space, however distant 
that may be, fuse into the general mass. 

If the writings of the physicians and physiologists of the United 
States are to be accepted as guides in the determination of this great 
question, the prevailing opinion seems to be that there is some 
tendency to physical degeneration at the present time, chiefly from. 
physical causes, among the older families of the Union, who have 
intermarried to any great extent. 

This is a matter quite as deserving of the attention of statesmen 


* American Almanac for 1880, p. 89. 
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as of scientific men, for it isin their power so to guide the legisla- 
tion of the future, as to diminish social evils so far as they can be 
influenced by wise laws, and so far as acts of the State legislatures 
can regulate and interfere in the domestic concerns of the 
people. 

The following is a statement of the cost of each of the Censuses 
of the United States as ascertained from the official records on the 
subject :— 

Year. Cost. 


$ c. 

LIP A lies S sol gc Oana Sa eae 44,817 18 
Bh Wipe Sean Cele ait Ma mle Aram F 66,609 04 
LORE BR Ne. SIE 178,444 67 
POMS ERE Mca Meer tate sealed, ls 208,525 99 
UD? Se Oe Or Soe, et eee Caer 348,543 obs 
2 Re aA eee Seon ene ne 833,370 95 
Uy tee ARE ee ass Se. yoiligt och ac es 1,329,027 83 
PASM eet cea len stot Counce as ete Se Ce coe 1,922,292 742 
AF eka teats coiled MM AA Hoge Ba e0,501 Sat 


For the tenth census a sum of 3 millions of dollars has been 
sanctioned, and a small supplementary grant for the additional labour 
imposed by the amending Act. 

Considering the greatly improved manner of taking, tabulating, 
and scrutinising the returns of the present census, and the certain 
very considerable increase which has occurred in the population in 
the last decade, it is not probable that these grants will prove 
sufficient, notwithstanding the rigid economy introduced by the 
present superintendent. 

The difficulty of grasping the value of apparently the same work 
in the widely differing circumstances of different parts of the 
country, has been forcibly indicated by General Walker himself, and 
the truly imperial magnificence of Congress in dealing with all 
subjects of such manifest importance and pecuniary value to the 
State, render it certain that whatever is needed for the efficient 
performance of the work in a manner worthy of the country, will 
be freely forthcoming. Nothing impressed me more strongly during 
my visit to the United States, than the wise munificence of the 
ruling authorities in the publication of all documents of a public 
tharacter calculated to be of permanent benefit, and with their 
liberality in placing them at the disposal of all persons interested 
inthem. The medical and surgical history of the War of Seces- 
sion, and some of their survey reports, are probably the fullest and 
finest records of the kind in existence, and may fairly be taken as 
examples of the wise and far seeing policy of the federal govern- 
ment in such matters. 

One of the chief features of excellence of the present United 
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States’ census is the minute and extreme care with which the 
various schedules have been prepared. 

Those relating to the wealth and industry of the country are 
well deserving of careful study. It would exceed my limits, and be 
foreign to the special purpose of this brief note, to attempt to 
analyse them. It is, I think, to be regretted that in such returns 
as are now collected by our Board of Trade, that authority is not 
armed with some of the powers of obtaining more exact and 
detailed information, and that our Acts do not contain the severe 
and stringent penalties granted by the last Census Act of the 
United States, for wilfully incorrect or false returns. 

I append three of the forms issued as examples. No. 1 is the 
schedule sent to individuals respecting the products of industry; 
No. 2 concerns the wealth, debt, and taxation, showing the financial 
condition, of cities; and No. 8 refers to the statistics of wool 
manufactures. 

I have taken the above merely as types. Many of the others 
are even more searching and minute. Several of these returns are, 
I believe, already furnished, or in progress, and, when complete and 
digested, with the reports of the experts, will furnish a body of 
information such as no other nation possesses. Prefixed to every 
schedule are the sections of the Census Act, authorising the collec- 
tion of the information, specifying the persons who are required to 
afford it, detailing the heads of information called for, and notifying 
the penalties incurred for neglect or refusal to give true and 
complete answers. 

With respect to the “‘ count of the people,” several important 
changes were introduced in the Act, all tending to secure greater 
accuracy by more minute subdivisions of the areas of enumeration, 
by a better selection of the special agents to be employed as 
enumerators, and by a more equitable adjustment of the compen- 
sation to be paid for the work performed. The period allowed for 
the enumeration was shortened to one month (June) in rural | 
districts and small towns, and to two weeks im cities, as against 
five months formerly allowed. The intention of this change is to 
diminish the errors resulting from the incessant movements of the 
population, during the later summer months. 

The schedules and details touching the enumeration of the 
population are equally precise and particular, and the instructions 
issued to the supervisors, enumerators, and all other persons engaged 
in this great work are characterised by clearness, simplicity, and 
judgment. No one could by any possibility misunderstand the 
nature and extent of the work assigned to him, nor could those by 
whom the information was to be afforded, be in doubt as to what 
they were required to give. 
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The schedule of the census return proper consists of twenty-six 
columns. 
In cities the name of the street and the number of the house are 
fist given. 
Then follow :— 
1. Dwelling houses numbered in order of visitation. 
2. Families in order of visitation. 
3. The name of each person whose place of abode was, on Ist 
June, 1880, in the family. 


Personal Description, in five columns— 

4. Colour: white, W; black, B; mulatto, M; Chinese, C; 
Indian, I. 

&. Sex: male, M; female, F. 

6. Age at last birthday, prior to Ist June, 1880. If under a 
year, months in fractions, e.g., 33. 

7. If born within the census year, the month. 

8. Relationship of each person to the head of this family: 
whether wife, son, daughter, servant, boarder, or other. 


Civil Condition, in four columns— 
9. Single. 
10. Married. 
11. Widowed; divorced, D. 
12. Married during census year. 


Occupation, in two columns— 
13. Profession, occupation, or trade of each person, male or 
female. 
14. Number of months this person has been unemployed during 
the year. 


Eealth, in six columns— 

15, Is the person, on the day of this enumerator’s visit, sick or 
temporarily disabled, so as to be unable to attend to ordi- 
nary business or duties. 

16. Blind. 

17. Deaf and dumb. 

18. Idiotic. 

19. Insane. 

20. Maimed, crippled, bedridden, or otherwise disabled. 


Education, in three columns— 
21. Attended school within the census year. 
22. Cannot read. 
23. Cannot write. 
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Natwity, in three columns— 


24. Place of birth, naming State or territory of United States, 


or the country, if of foreign birth. 
25. Place of birth of the father, naming the State or territory, 
or foreign country, if not born in the United States. 
26. The same information as regards the mother of the individual 
in question. 
In the instructions at the head of the schedule it is noted, that 
the census year begins Ist June, 1879, and ends 31st May, 1880. 

_ That all persons are to be included in the enumeration who were 
living on the 1st June, 1880, and none others. Children 
born since lst June to be omitted, but members of families 
who have died since lst June, 1880, to be included. 

Questions 13, 14, 22, and 23 not to be asked in respect of per- 

sons under 10 years of age. 

It is manifest that some of these reservations are not needed for 
a census taken on a single specified day, as in the United Kingdom. 

Supplemental schedules, seven in number, were furnished, and 
have been returned, for the defective, dependent, and delinquent 
classes, viz., the insane, idiots, deaf mutes, blind, deceased, and 
persons in prison, together with paupers and the indigent generally. 

The object of these supplemental schedules was not only to fur- 
nish materials for a complete enumeration of each class, but for an 
account of their condition, and enumerators were enjoined, regarding 
the defective and deceased to obtain hints from the medical men 
practising in the different districts; respecting the paupers and indi- 
gent persons from the chief executive officers of all pauper establish- 
ments, including homes and asylums for the aged, for the destitute, 
and for the friendless in the United States; and in relation to pri- 
soners from the warders or keepers of every prison, station house, 
or lock-up in their respective districts. 


Of the supplemental schedules, the death register and the sani- 


tary record are more complete than any documents of a similar 
character with which I am acquainted, and as they afford mforma- 
tion which may be useful to us, I have also appended them to this 
note—Nos. 4 and 5. 

In the former particular instructions are given to secure accuracy 
of record. They are deserving of careful attention in our own 


registration returns, In which the causes of death are not always — 


accurately stated. 
Upon this subject General Walker justly remarks :— . 


“The United States are at a marked disadvantage, in comparison with almost 
any other civilised nation, in the matter of vital statistics. We know not the 
number of persons born or dying in any year of our political history. 

“The registration of births, marriages, and deaths, which in other countries is 
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rigidly enforced by adequate provisions and sanctions of law, is in some States not 
even required by statute, while in only three or four of the States which maintain 
a formal registration, is the service of such a character as to give any considerable 
value to the results. 

** Mere provisions of law will not secure good vital statistics. There must be 
vigilant administration by expert and thoroughly trained officials, heavy penalties 
for delinquency, and a disposition of the public mind which will not only allow but 
demand the relentless enforcement of the law. It is only when it is popularly seen 
and appreciated that no one cau be born into the community or die out of it with- 
out affecting the rights and interests of every preceding or surviving member, that 
adequate legislation and adequate administration will be provided for recording all 
the essential facts relating to the beginning and the close of every life. 

** Outside the three, or at the most four States, above alluded to as maintaining 
a good system of registration, there are perhaps a score of cities which keep up 
something like a system of recording births and deaths, of which six or seven have 
established a reputation for the completeness and accuracy of their published 
reports, 

«« For all the rest of the country there is either no statistical information at all 
respecting the number of those who are born or die during any given period, or the 
statistics are palpably defective. 

“The disadvantage to the United States arising from the lack of good vital 
statistics is most serious. Not to speak of the unenviable singularity which it 
gives our country among the civilised and progressive nations ; not to speak of the 
uncertainty in which it involves our sanitary legislation and administration, or of 
the loss which the science and practice of medicine suffer from the absence of trust- 
worthy information respecting the range and degree of virulence of certain fatal 
diseases and the rate of mortality in one section as compared with its neighbours ; 
the mere pecuniary disadvantage at which our people are placed, in the important 
matter of life insurance, would, if truly estimated, far ontweigh the whole first cost 
of good vital statistics. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been invested in life 
insurance in this country within the last thirty years, and yet we have not even an 
approximate life table* of the United States. Insurance companies do not know 
how much they should charge to be safe ; the people do not know how little the 
companies should charge, to sell insurance at its fair value. All parties are and 
have been operating in the dark in the matter of interests involving enormous 
expenditures and receipts, for lack of information which only government can 
supply, and which in almost all other progressive countries government does 
supply. 

“In partial recognition of the importance of mortuary statistics, the Act of 
23rd May, 1850, required the return, by the canvassers of population, of all deaths 
occurring during the census year; and if the provisions of the Jaw had been 
adequate to its intent, the results would have been of great value, even though 
the facts were obtained but once in ten years. 

“In truth, however, the statistics of mortality obtained through the census 
have always been defective and often grossly misleading. In the seventh census, 
1850, there were returned but 324,394 deaths from a living population of 
23,191,876; in 1860, 394,153 deaths from a living population of 31,443,321 ; 
in 1870, but 492,263 from a living population of 38,553,371.” 


The above sound reasoning will doubtless secure the attention it 
merits, at the hands of the States’ Legislatures of the United 
States. 


* “T speak with all respect of the effort made by Mr. E. B. Elliott, to con- 
struct such a table for the Statistical Atlas of the United States, in 1874. 
Mr. Elliott’s effort was most praiseworthy, and his qualifications were equal to 
almost any task, but the fatal deficiencies in the information attainable would not 
allow success.” 
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In Appendix V will be found a model of the nature of the infor- 
mation that should be required from our sanitary authorities, of 
whose actual working of the Public Health Acts, we have at present 
little exact knowledge in any published report. 

The permanent organisations existing in the United Kingdom 
enable us to obtain annual statements, more or less complete, of the 
insane and paupers and criminals; and our educational returns 
leave little to desire with regard to primary schools, industrial and 
reformatory institutions, and factories and workshops in relation to 
the young of the labouring classes. All that these require is to be 
abstracted, harmonised, and presented to the public and the legis- 
lature in some simple uniform manner by a central statistical 
authority, having no relation to the immediate management of such 
institutions, but dealing with the figures and facts in their strictly 
numerical and politico-economical aspects, showing the progress of 
the nation from year to year in some of the matters relating to its 
moral and material condition. 

They are of far more value than any decennial record, however 
complete and carefully compiled; and England has so long taken 
the lead in the publication of statistical abstracts of great import- 
ance and interest as State papers, as to need only the extension of 
the system, and its relegation to an office charged with no other 
duties, at comparatively small additional cost to the State. 

The constitution of the United States renders such unity of 
action extremely difficult, and at present even impossible. I have 
no doubt, however, from what I saw and heard that with the general 
advancement of education, and the growing prosperity of this 
country of practically unlimited capacity of production and pro- 
gress, the State legislatures will see their way to the organisation, 
in each of them, of permanent establishments to collect the materials 
necessary. ‘The federal authorities could then weld into one 
harmonious whole, all facts and figures tending to illustrate the 
actual state and. progressive advancement of what is destined, 
from causes beyond the control of human agency, to become the 
mightiest and most powerful people the world has ever seen. 

That they will exercise their power in a spirit of peace and good 
will to all men, who can doubt who has watched the progress of 
the Republic from the establishment of its independence to the 
present time. In all the great crises of their history they have 
acted with a moderation, humanity, and judgment which justify 
this belief in their future. 

I cannot refrain, in conclusion, from mentioning my visit, on 
the 15th of September last, to the Census Bureau at Washington, 
of which I carefully examined the working, under the personal 
guidance of the superintendent, Major-General Francis A. Walker. 


q 
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The bureau is located in a large building of several stories, 


hired for the purpose; but it was found to be too small, and a 


considerable number of the clerks were transferred elsewhere while 
I was at Washington. 

At the time of my visit the establishment was occupied in 
checking the returns of the enumerators, with a view to their 
speedy payment. 

On the cellar floor in the basement, which is large and well 
lighted, were arranged in order the portfolios containing the 
original schedules filled up and furnished by the enumerators and 
supervisors from the whole of the United States. 

On each of the upper floors were grouped in gradations, the 
large staff of clerks and superintendents, by whom the examination 
of each schedule was made. LHvery entry of every kind, at each 
stage of its scrutiny, was subjected to a double system of check, 
prior to being sent on to the higher officials for final examination. 

From the careful, microscopic minuteness with which this 
excellent system of checks and scrutiny has been organised, it is 
well nigh impossible for any error of original entry or subsequent 
scrutiny to escape detection, before the record is finally passed as 
correct. 

A large number of the clerks were educated ladies, and the 
whole of the employés who had not been previously passed and 
proved, were subjected to careful examination, to prove their fitness 
to be employed in the office. 

I believe there was nothing to choose in the general correctness 
and accuracy of the work of the two sexes; the final examination 
alone being entrusted to the male superintendents. 

The minimum standard accepted was the average qualification 
of a good bank or paymaster’s clerk. The rule laid down by the 
General in his report on the ninth census, was, that one good clerk 
was more valuable than two, three, or four merely moderate clerks, 
while no consideration would induce him to give desk-room to a 
really poor clerk. 

Of the last census reports, with their voluminous tables and 
maps, 25,000 copies were printed and circulated. 

It needs but little of the gift of prophecy to predict that, in 
spite of the difficulties and sources of error inseparable from the 
existing system of counting the people of the United States, even 


in the greatly diminished space of time allowed, the present will be 


the most valuable and reliable return yet produced. 

And, as respects the wealth and industry of the States, the 
record will be much in advance of that of any other nation in the 
world. 
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APPENDIX I. 


ns 


Tenth Census of the United States. 


PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY, &c. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULE. 


Products of industry in , situated in 
(Name of Establishment.) 


in the county of , State of : , during the 
twelve months beginning Ist June, 1879, and ending 3lst May, 


1880. 


Insert here name of proprietor, agent, or 
other officer in charge, with title. 


Street and No. 
Post Office 


State 


N.B.—This schedule is designed to be left with the proprietors, 
agents, or other persons in charge of establishments of productive 
industry, in advance of the visit of the special agent charged with 
collecting the statistics of manufactures. It is hoped that the 
requirements of the blank will be studied, and that pains will be 
taken to fill out the schedule as accurately as possible, so that it 
may be ready for the agent of the Census Office when he shall 


call. 
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AppEnpIx If. 


Tenth Census of the United States. 


WEALTH, DEBT, AND TAXATION. 


Report of the financial condition of the of : 
county of and State of , for the fiscal 
year ending on the day of Le 

Signature 


Official position 


(OFFICIAL. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Census Office, Washington, D.C., 
lst May, 1880. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Act of Congress, 
approved 3rd March, 1879, Robert P. Porter, Esq., of Chicago, 
Illinois, has been appointed the special agent of the Census Office, 
to have charge of the collection of the statistics of wealth, debt, 
and taxation of the United States. 

The special agent thus appointed has all the authority of a 
census enumerator under the Act, and is empowered to conduct in 
his own name the correspondence relating to this branch of the 
census. 

Francis A. WALKER, 
Superintendent of Census. 


Extract from the Act of 3rd March, 1879. 


Sec. 18. Whenever he shall deem it expedient, the superintendent of census 
may withdraw the schedules for manufacturing and social statistics from the 
enumerators of the several subdivisions, and may charge the collection of these 
statistics upon experts and special agents, to be employed without respect to 
locality. . . . And the superintendent of census shall, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, prepare schedules containing such interrogatories as 
shall, in his judgment, be best adapted to elicit this information, with such speci- 
fications, divisions, and particulars under each head as he shall deem necessary to 
that end. Such experts and special agents shall take the same oath as the enume- 
rators of the several subdivisions, and shall have equal authority with such 
enumerators in respect to the subjects committed to them. 





aes 
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Value of Property and Revenue. 
(a.)—VALUATION. 





Estimated 
Assessed Value. Full Value. 


Total value of real property... cssesseseescescsnesecees 
Ne POPSOUSl PLOPSLEY .. 5 cise haneeserctsnenreonnses 


Aggregate value of real and personal property 





(B.)—REVENUE. 
total receipts frommtaxations......ciis..scdeetocdssonessenscsscnbencs $ 


rp Water rent (2. 2iriasialciascauenes $ 
n liquor licenses .........:..000 Moen oe seer 


Receipts from all other sOurces.........cseesssorousenscesees $ 
BOGE POCCLOUG yo fame tuegh solace tesa’ got gntcsathene 4 


Expenditures. 





For what Purpose Expended. Amount. 


PICTON tiie roodvotid petlebiesSadennd tat nna yntieuinees sted 
RENO R Siac fo) ath asst tadetacc sapue ode seatveeaces cep 
Sanitary purposes ............... NU Seen Ne a: 
Pe OME rasan Sess odstancetbes, hue tANRCL aR sapere nrnantnenvnneegs 
BE LCD Ata sicisads cent ab aonacenesndch paesdooethare sash od cane ; 
Fire Department ............. Mbuead eaiasute dda ieiaavaeeees! 
I: cg SR, AES eR es EPR RP ERR TORN rehome Ten 
WG DEH IN LOR OR asia ruil obs eedanet onde onsnagscnesanteceeaey 
PALA E OEROM WULPOSAE Na hieivwets pnt rads Ueasesesaeeahwonce my 


Total expenditures ..........ccccscsereossoees 


) 





Bonded Indebtedness. 





Y What Issued for— Length of Time A . 
: Giving full from Date Bonds | Date of | Amount | “Ot | Rate of 
Particulars of all Run before Maturity. Paid 


Issue. Bonds. Maturity. ’ standing. | Interest. 
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Floating Indebtedness. 





: Dates of A t R 
ota Contracted for. Composed of. Maturity of such aan ate of 
pRCUrEES. Obligations. Outstanding. | Interest. 








Sinking Fund and Other Resources. 




















Purpose for Composed of 
Amount of Date when erick Other 
Sinking Fund. | Established. | pepanlished. Ronda Oihter Tiems, Resources. 
Assets. 





Value of Same. 
Composed of. 
Par Value. Estimated Value. 





“ 
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Appenpix III. 





Tenth Census of the United States. 
STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE. 
(OFFICIAL. ) 


H. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Census Office, Washington, D. C., 
lst November, 1879. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Act of Congress 
approved 3rd March, 1879, each proprietor of a wool factory will 
be required, on 1st June, 1880, to answer all the questions follow- 
ing, and to forward the schedule, as filled, by mail, directed to the 
superintendent of census, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. George Wm. Bond, of Boston, has been appointed, in com- 
pliance with law, as the special agent of the census office in the 
collection of the statistics relating to the manufactures of wool. 
The special agent thus appointed has all the authority of a census 
enumerator under the Act of 3rd March, 1879, and is empowered to 
conduct, in his own name, the correspondence relating to the fore- 
going branches of productive industry. 

Francis A. WALKER, 
Superintendent of Census. 


The answers to all the following questions will be confidential 
as to each separate manufacturing establishment. The compilation 
will be made by counties, or by cities of not less than 10,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Extract from the Act of 3rd March, 1879. 


Sec. 14. That each and every person more than 20 years of age, belonging 
to any family residing in any enumeration district, and in case of the absence of 
the heads and other members of any such family, then any agent of such family, + 
shall be, and each of them hereby is, required, if thereto requested by the superin- 
tendent, supervisor, or enumerator, to render a true account, to the best of his or 
her knowledge, of every person belonging to such family, in the various particulars 
required by law, and whoever shall wilfully fail or refuse shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceed- 
ing 100 dollars; and every president, treasurer, secretary, general agent, or 
Inanaging director of every corporation from which answers to any of the sche- 
dules provided for by this Act are herein required, who shall, if thereto requested 
by the superintendent, supervisor, or enumerator, wilfully neglect or refuse to give © 


_ true and complete answers to any inquiries authorised by this Act, such officer or 


agent shall forfeit and pay a sum not less than 500 dollars nor more than 10,000 
dollars, to be recovered in an action of debt in any court of competent jurisdiction, 


In the name and to the use of the United States, and in addition thereto shall be 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be imprisoned for a term 


“not exceeding one year. 


Sec. 15. That all fines and penalties imposed by this Act may be enforced by 
indictment or appropriate action at law in any court of competent jurisdiction 
where such offences shall have been committed or forfeitures incurred. 


2R2 
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1. Location of mill: State of , county of , city 
or town of 
2. Name of mill, 
3. Name of corporation, if a corporation, 
4, Name of president, ; post office address, 
5. Name of treasurer, ; post office address, 
6. Name of owners, if privately owned, ; 
post office address, 
7. Name of agent or superintendent, ; 
post office address, 
8. Number of sets of cards, ; width of same, 
9. Daily capacity of same in scoured wool, ; on the 
average character of your work, Ibs. 
10. Number of combing machines of foreign manufacture, 
11. Daily capacity of same in scoured wool, + On 
the average of your work, lbs. 
12. Number of combing machines of American manufacture, 
13. Daily capacity of same in scoured wool, ; on 
the average of your work, Ibs. 
14. Number of broad looms on woollen goods, 
15. Number of broad looms on worsted goods, 
16. Number of narrow looms on woollen goods, 
17. Number of narrow looms on worsted goods, 
18. If any hand looms, please to give ‘the number, 
19. Number of Brussels power looms, 
20. Number of ingrain power looms, 
21. Number of knittmg machines, 
22. Number of ‘knitting looms, 
23. Number of sewing machines, 
24. Number of woollen spindles, 
25. Number of worsted spindles, 
26. Quantity of scoured wool ‘(not including waste purchased 
and shoddy) consumed during the year, Ibs. 
27. Quantity of foreign wool in condition purchased, consumed 
during same period, lbs. | 
28. Quantity of domestic wool i in condition purchased, consumed 
during same period, Ibs. 
29. Value at the mill of foreign and domestic wool con- 
sumed, $ 


30. Quantity of camel's hair and noils consumed Ibs. 
value, $ 

31. Quantity of mohair and noils consumed, lbs. ; 
value, $ 

32. Quantity of buffalo hair consumed, lbs. ; 


value, $ 
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33. Quantity of hair of other animals, lbs. ; 
value, $ 

34. Quantity of cotton used on cards, Ibs. ; 
value, $ 


35. Quantity of shoddy used, or waste, not including that made 
in mill, lbs.; value, $ 
36. Number of pounds of cotton: warp used on woollen goods, 
lbs.; value, $ 
37. Number of pounds of cotton warp used on worsted goods, 
lbs.; value, $: 
38. Number of pounds of woollen yarn used not made at mill, 
lbs.; value,. $ 
39. Number of pounds of worsted yarn used not made at mill, 
lbs.; value, $ 
40. Number of pounds of worsted yarn made and sold not used 
at mill, lbs.; value, $ 
41. Number of pounds of woollen yarn. made and sold not used 
at mill, lbs.; value, $ 
42. Value of chemicals and dye-stuffs used, $ 
43. Number of cords of wool used, ; value, $ 
44, Number of tons of coal used,. ; value, $ 
45. Value of all other materials, including supplies of every name 
and nature, $ 


46. Value of materials of all kinds, $ 





Norr.—lIn filling the following return, set down all the products of the mill 
which are intended for sale, whether yarns, hat-bodies, hats, knitted, felted, or 
woven goods; put each general kind by itself, and the particular description in 
addition. 


Description of Goods Manufactured. Quantity Manufactured. Value. 
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47. Of what are the buildings constructed P 

48. Kind of power; steam, water, or both: 

49, If steam power, give the number of boilers, | ; 
number of engines, ; total horse power, : 
and quantity of fuel used daily, 

50. If water power, state on what river or stream, 


available head of water, ; kind of wheels na 
number, ; diameter and breadth of mniesls. ; 
revolutions per erie ; total horse power, 


d1. Number of hands employed in actual production in the 
factory and cloth-room, including overseers and second hands, 
Males of 16 years and upward, ; 


below 16 years, - Females of 15 years and up- 
ward, ; below 15 years, 

52. Number of hands employed as mechanics, engineers,’ fire- 
men, watchmen, and labourers, Males of 16 years and 
upward, ; below 16 years, . Females 
of 15 years and upward, ; below 15 years, 

53. Number of officers (president, treasurer, agent, superinten- 
dent, paymaster, and clerk), Males of 16 years and 
upward, ; below 16 years, . Females 
of 15 years and upward, ; below 15 years, 


54. What was the total amount of wages, earnings, or salaries 
paid in conduct of the business, other than selling, in the last 
financial year ending Pr § 

55. What was the wholesale value of the product of the works 
in the principal markets, on the basis of prices obtained by selling 
agents, without deduction for expenses of selling? $ 

56. Amount of capital invested in works and employed in 
business, including both fixed and active capital or surplus, $ 

| [In making up this statement, the value of the works should be estimated as 


nearly as possible at what they would cost in 1880, if then to be erected, with 
such deduction for deterioration as may be suitable in the individual case. | 


OFFICE OF THE Co. (if a corporation.) 
(Post Office address) 
(Date) 183 
I hereby certify that the foregoing report, made in compliance 
with the requirements of the Act of Congress entitled, “‘ An Act 
for taking the Tenth and subsequent Censuses,” approved 
3rd March, 1879, is correct and just, according to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 


(Name) 
(Official position) 





; 
| 
) 
; 


i See een. © 4 —_— 8 


> a—— 
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AppENDIx LY. 
Instructions. 


The important point in this schedule is the question in Col. 14, headed 


- “ Disease or Cause of Death.” Especial pains must be taken in this column to 


make the answer full and exact, and to this end, attention is called to the following 
points :— 

Enter the name of the primary disease in all cases, and where the immediate 
cause of death has been a complication or consequence of the primary disease, 
enter that also. For instance, enter all cases of death resulting either immediately 
or remotely from measles, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, remittent fever, small pox, 
&e., under the names of those diseases, but add also dropsy, hemorrhage from the 
bowels, pnewmonia, &c., if these occurred as complications and were the more im- 
mediate cause of death. In cases of death from hemorrhage, specify the origin of 
the hemorrhage, thus : hemorrhage from aortic aneurism, hemorrhage from ulcer 
of intestines in typhoid fever, hemorrhage from lungs, hemorrhage from wound 
of neck, &c. So also for abscess, aneurism, cancer, carbuncle, dropsy, tumour, 
ulcer, specify the organ or part affected, as iliac abscess, abscess of liver; femoral _ 
aneurism ; carbuncle on lip ; cancer of breast, cancer of uterus, cancer of face ; 
dropsy of chest, dropsy of abdomen; inflammation of brain, inflammation of 
liver ; tumour of neck, tumour of abdomen; ulcer of face, ulcer of groin, &e. 
Typhus, typhoid, and typho-malarial fevers should be carefully distinguished. 
Especial inquiry should be made for cases of “ still-births,” including infants born 
dead from whatever cause. As few deaths as possible should be reported under 
such general terms as disease of the throat, disease of the brain, disease of the 
liver, disease of the lungs, disease of the bowels, disease of the spine, &. These 
should, as far as possible, be reported under special heads, 

Make sure that the distinction between apoplexy, epilepsy, and paralysis is 
understood. Distinguish between acute and chronic bronchitis, acute and chronic 
dysentery or diarrhoea, acute and chronic rheumatism. Report cerebro-spinal 
meningitis as cerebro-spinal fever. Do not report as the cause of death old age or 
intemperance, or debility, or paralysis of the heart, or sudden death, in any case 
where it is possible to name any definite disease. In reporting suicide, name the 
means, whether cutting of throat, hanging, drowning, shooting, poisoning by opium, 
arsenic, &c. 

A space is left at the bottom of each page of this schedule for remarks. It is 
desired that the enumerators should there describe any particular malady or 
unusual or peculiar disease which has prevailed in the subdivision, and the supposed 
cause thereof. In case of any unusual number of deaths by violence or accident 
(as by the caving of a mine, or similar calamity), an explanation should be given 
in the space for remarks. 

The enumerator should endeavour to see in person every physician residing in 
or near his enumeration district, who is named in this schedule as the physician 
attending at death, and courteously invite him to inspect the entries in regard to 
the cause of death in his cases, and to verify or restate them as the facts may 
demand. For this purpose spaces are provided below, numbered to correspond 
with the lines of the schedule upon pp. 598 and 599. 

If the physician finds the entry in the schedule correct and fully in accordance 
with the foregoing instructions, he is requested to make the entry in the proper 
numbered space below: Correctly stated. If he does not deem it correct, it is 
desired that he restate the cause of death in the numbered space in accordance 


_ with his own views, signing each entry. 


The enumerator should also inquire of each physician within his enumeration 
district whether he has a record or register of deaths occurring during the census 
year, kept at the request of the superintendent of census, and if so, will offer to 
take charge of and forward the same to the census office under his official frank. 
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Norse A.—The census year begins 1st June, 1879, and ends 
31st May, 1880. 

B.—In making entries in Cols. 6, 7, and 8, an affirmative mark 
only will: be used, thus /, except in the case of divorced persons, 
Col. 8, when the’letter “D’”’ is to be used. 





! 
| 
| 
| 


I 
} 








ScuEDULE 5.—Persons who Died during the Year ending 31st May, 1880, Enumerated by) 


1 2. 3 4, 5 6 7 8 


ee What was the Civil Condition 
Personal Description. 





Number ‘of the Person who Died? 
of the 
Famil Age at last 
y aa Birthday, Colour :° 
Bad funder 1 Year, White (W. i 
ne Name of give Months in Sex: Black i . Widowed /. 
Col. 2 the Person Deceased. tl aaa Male (M.), ” Single /.| Married /. | Divorced 
, MUS 2° 5° Mulatto(Mu.), 
Sche- under 1 Month, |Female (F.).| _. (D.). 
give Days Chinese (Ch.), 
dule 1, in Fractions, Indian (1.). 


thus: 2 


30° 








(Numbers 1 to 35 oceupy this space.) 

















Norz E.—Upon this schedule should be carefully returned— 


1st. Every death which has occurred in this enumeration district during the census year, whether the deceased was ©} 
Qnd. Every death which bas occurred outside of this enumeration district during the census year, the deceased being a) 
The enumerator should }make these entries upon this schedule with great care, seeking every source of information 
the entry may be inclosed in parenthesis, thus: Age (25); meaning that the best estimate of the age that can be give 


Of the Deaths reported above, the following occurred in this Enumeration District, but the Families to which the 
Deceased belonged, resided 1st June, 1880, out of the Enumeration District, as follows :— 





Number of the Line 
upon which 

the Case is Reported 

above. Town. 


Place where the Family of the Deceased resided Ist June, 1880. 








County. State. 


REMARKS. 
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Nore C.—For instructions relative to the entries in Col. 14, see p. 597. 


» D.—In Col. 17, note distinctly if no physician was in attendance, thus: None. 


, in the County of , State of ’ 
a Enumerator. 
= 9 10 ll er. de 13 14 15 16 ay 
Nativity. 2 
j Fone ere avid’: ae 
Ocenpation Resident | Disease 
; *?) Month 
Place of Wh Wh or Trade. : of the 
GBith of this) | yas | (Not to | in | Pisease | Gountye | 7a not one 
Person, be asked : or If less | Contracted 
‘| naming the | the Father | the Mother in which C; f than te Plaga of attending 
Mmotateor | of of respect the ga? 1 Year, Pivelean 
|] Territory of | this Person| this Person] to Persons | Death, state | of Death, we ; 
if the U.S., or Bora? Born? under Person Months in etate 
'] the Country ; . 10 Years of |. Died. Fractions, 
‘Lif of aoe (As in Ay _ Age.) thus: 8. | the place. 
Birth. Col. 9.) ol. 9.) 


a I |S | |, | 


(Numbers 1 to 35 occupy this space.) 


a EEE , > eee conpmenmenons cat — 


was not, at death, a member of any family which resided 1st June, 1880, in the district. 

date of death a member of a family which resided 1st June, 1880, in the enumeration district. : 

a positive statement is impossible, as when an age can only be estimated, or a birthplace must be conjectured , 
is 25 years. 


SS. 


Of the Deaths reported above, the following occurred out of this Enumeration District, though the Families to which 
the Deceased helonged, resided 1st June, 1880, in this Enumeration District, as follows :— 





Number of the Line | Place where the Death occurred. 
upon which Se 
the Case is Reported 


above. Town. County. State. 








REMARKS. 





% 
/ 
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Form for the Statement by Attending Physicians of the Causes of Death in 
the Cases Reported on pp. 598 and 599. 


Number of the Cause of Death. 
Line on Schedule 5 Sionature of the 
upon which 2 


Attending Physician. 





this : , 
Case is Reported. Primary. Immediate. 




















OmAnr nD oP WwW bY 
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APPENDIX V. 





H. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Census Office, Washington, D.C., 
15th May, 1880. 
Sir, 
It is desired to secure answers to the questions in the 
annexed schedule concerning the city of , which shall 
be as minute and accurate as possible. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Guo. EH. Warine, Jun., 
Hzpert and Special Agent. 


(Notz.—Whenever the space allowed in this blank is insuffi- 
cient for a full reply, paste in a fly-sheet.) 


SANITARY AUTHORITY. 


What is the title of the chief health organisation ? 
Is it an independent board, or is it the board of aldermen or 
- other body acting as a board of health ? 

If an independent board, how many members has it, and what 
proportion of them are physicians ? 

What is the annual expense of the board when there is no 
_ declared epidemic, and for what uses is the expense incurred P 

To what extent may the board increase its expenses during an 
epidemic P 

What is the extent of its authority in the absence of epidemics? 

What during epidemics ?P 

Please furnish a copy of existing health ordinances. 

What is the title, what the salary, and what are the powers and 
duties of the chief executive officer of the board ? 

What is the mode of transacting the business of the board? 

Please furnish copy of its rules of procedure, if such exist. 

What number of assistant health officers and of inspectors are 
employed P 

What proportion of them are physicians ?P 

Have they or any of them police powers ? 

Of what nature and extent ? 

What is the practice concerning inspections, 7.e., are they made 
regularly, and in all parts of the city, or only as nuisances are 
reported P 
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When nuisances are reported, what is the procedure concerning 
them ?P 

How is the board appointed, and to what extent is its action 
subject to the control of the city government? 

How often does it meet ? 

What is the custom concerning the inspection and correction of 


defective house drainage, privy vaults, cesspools, sources of drinking» 


water P 

What concerning defective sewerage, street cleaning, &ec. P 

What control does: the board exercise over the conservation and 
removal of garbage ? 

What are the regulations concerning the burial of the dead P 

What are the board’s regulations concerning the pollution of 
streams and harbours and the removal of excrement ? 

Are small pox patients isolated ? If so, in what way ? 

Are scarlet fever patients isolated (or quarantined at home), and 
in what way P 

Does the board take cognisance of the breaking out of. con- 
tagious diseases in public and private schools, and to what extent 
does it control the treatment of such cases ? 

Is there a public pest house, and where is it situated ? 

Is vaccination compulsory ? 

Is it done at the public expense? 

What is the system of registration of diseases and births and 
deaths ? 

To whom does the board report; how often, and how are its 
reports published P 

Please state any other interesting or important facts concerning 
the public health authority which may be within your knowledge, 
and which are not covered by the above interrogatories, noting 
especially its relations to the medical profession in your city. 


(Date) 
(Signature) 


(Post Office address) 


Discussion on Dr. Movat’s Paper. 


Mr. C. Watrorp said that as the subject of the paper was one in 
which he took a deep interest, and on which he had some knowledge, 
he wished to make a few observations. He believed it was the first 


time that in a comprehensive way the Statistical Society had had’ 


the American method of taking the census explained. About fifteen 


% 


“7 
3 
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to twenty years ago he had given some outline of the population of 
the United States; but at that time the census was very different. 
There was always a very great difficulty experienced in taking the 
census of America, in consequence of the scattered population; and 
especially was this the case in the wide tracts of country in the 
western States. But one noticeable feature which struck him in 
regard to the American census, was the vast intelligence which was 
brought to bear upon taking it, and the great interest which was 
manifested by the people in regard to it, as well as the readiness 
with which they were willing to pay the money required for carry- 
ing out the work. The Americans had evinced the keenest anxiety 
to make the census as perfect as possible, as he knew from special 
applications made to himself and others, and whatever suggestion 
was made to those in charge of it for the attainment of that object 
was most favourably received. He could not help contrasting that 
state of things with what had happened in a country nearer home. 
He had had the honour of serving on committees of learned societies 
in this country, where they had undertaken to make suggestions in 
regard to points to be observed in the census enumeration here. 
What had been the result of those suggestions? Why, they were 
favourably met by the officials, who understood what they were 
doing, and were anxious to do all they could for the common good ; 
but they had been rejected by Parliament; not in wisdom, he was 
afraid, but in its utter want of wisdom in this matter. As regarded 
the vital statistics as bearing on life insurance, General Walker 
was naturally enough desirous of having national life tables, which 
-mizht be applied 'to:the purposes of life insurance companies; but 
it must never be forgotten that from the variations of climate, soil, 
- and character of diseases existing in the United States, no national 
table whatever could secure accuracy and reliability. There was a 
great difference between the north and west and the south in regard 
to these things. At the present time, to show how little the remarks 
of General Walker could apply to any actual want of a national 
table, he might say that twenty leading life insurance companies in 
the United States had for the last four or five years had a commis- 
sion of actuaries at work, giving all the information required for 
the purposes of insurance; and when'they had examined the subject 
and tabulated the results, they would furnish a table forthe purpose 
of life insurance as reliable as any ‘table in this country at the 
present time. General Walker was no doubt a very zealous official, 
and wished to make a'national table because other countries had 
one, and indeed ithere was no reason why there should not be such 
a table; but ‘the reasons assigned for it were not valid ones in a 
life insurance sense. Many of ‘the individual States had had effec- 
tive tables, which ‘were found very useful. He intended to say 
nothing disparaging of General Walker, whom indeed he held in 
great admiration. 


Mr. HE. Herrie Hatt claimed to be heard on the ground that he 
had worked on the United States’ census under General Walker, 
and he spoke, as they would say, by the “ book.” He could sub- 
scribe to what their friend Dr. Mouat had said, and could fully 


“a 
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endorse these words—which he took to be the keynote of the whole 
paper—‘ the clearness, simplicity, and judgment with which the 
papers have been prepared.”” He must, however, take exception to, 
and with a great deal of regret, and qualify these words to some 
extent as regards two things. He happened to know something of 
the means adopted in the preparation of those very voluminous 
reports that came to them from year to year from the Statistical 
Bureau at Washington, and as Mr. Walford had already said (and 
he spoke with a good deal of authority in that respect) as regards 
life insurance, these reports were subject to considerable qualifi- 
cation. He could hardly say much with regard to immigration, but 
he had worked thirty years in that field, having made up a consider- 
able number of blue books, and he must take very broad exception 
to the method adopted by General Walker, Mr. Young, and the 
others associated with them in that bureau. They all knew of course 
that he spoke entirely on the matter of working. The way in which 
those figures were arrived at was not so efficient, orthodox, and 
sound as many were apt to suppose from the voluminous schedules 
which Dr. Mouat had shown in his portfolio. The method of 
gathering statistics in America was most thorough there could be 
no question. The schedules were the most perfect that human 
ingenuity could devise, but like a beautiful running machine they 
would sometimes get off the track; and they got off the track 
lamentably, both in regard to vital statistics and immigration, and 
especially in regard to the latter for 1881 he felt entitled to state 
that the statistics were terribly and widely at fault. He would tell 
them why. There was a general tendency in all United States’ 
statistics to exaggeration. It was quite impossible to keep down 
the census returns of the western States. It was a pardonable 
vanity on their part. He did not stand there to analyse, dissect, 
criticise, or carp at anything in the paper. All that he wished to 
say was that they had very great and vital interests hanging upon 
the accuracy of every statement that came from the United States 
in regard to population, &c., and as a Society it was their duty to 
sift and analyse these things as they came to them. 


Dr. Movar replied that some gross errors had crept into the 
figures in the tables, which should be duly corrected when the paper 
was printed in the Journal. He also defended General Walker in 
regard to his remarks on the subjects of life assurance, and the 
absence of areliable life table for the whole of the States, remarking 
that no one was more alive to the facts of the different risks to life 
from climate and other causes in different parts of the Union than 
the superintendent of the census. ‘The paper was exactly and only 
what its title represented, but Dr. Mouat hoped when the census 
returns relating to the count of the people was worked out and 
published, to prepare an abstract of them for submission to the 
Society. 
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Tue present Hssay is respectfully submitted to the Statistical 
Society as a competition for the Howard Medal. 

Jt will doubtless be evident to the reader that many of the sec- 
tions have been treated very cursorily, but it is hoped that some 
approbation will be accorded by the Committee of the Society. 

In constructing the different parts of which this contribution is 
composed, endeavour has been made to adhere as strictly as possible 
to the subject of the title. 

The writer feels, however, that some apology is needed on 
account of the small amount of statistical matter incorporated in 
this small literary production. ? 

It is only necessary to add that frequent reference has been 
made to many works treating of the plague, these being speciiied 
at the end of the essay. 

The malady known to us as Oriental plague (7Ayy7, a blow or 
wound) has been described under the different appellations of pesti- 
lential fever, septic or glandular fever, the black death. Older 
writers likewise comprehended in the term plague—brain fever, 
influenza, petechial or spotted fever, the epidemic flux and scurvy, 


and diphtheria or malignant sore throat. It is of such rare occur- 


rence now-a-days that few modern physicians have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining or reporting upon a case. There is no doubt 
that occasionally individuals suffering from a form of this disease 
present themselves at the hospitals in those districts of the Levant 
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in which faulty sanitary conditions prevail.* But epidemics of this 
disease are now fortunately very infrequent; it may be looked upon 
as one of the greatest natural calamities that ever afflicted the 
human race. 

When we investigate the geographical range of the Oriental 
plague, we find that epidemics have chiefly originated in the eastern 
parts of Europe and western Asia, although the disease cannot be 
said to be indigenous to any one country. From this central 
source it has spread eastward to China, and westward to Greece, 
Italy, France, Germany, and the British Isles. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if any large epidemics ‘have occurred independent of actual 
importation. Itis generally supposed to be an exotic disease. 


T.—Historical Sketch. 


Great antiquity attaches to the Oriental plague. The first suc- 
cinct account of ‘the signs of this malady was given by Thucydides 
the historian and Lucretius the poet, who describe its characteristics 
with much ability when treating of the plague of Athens. This 
plague broke out in the year 428 B.c., during a siege when the city 
was suffering from famine and overcrowding of human beings. It 
is said to have originated in Hthiopia; it then devastated. Egypt 
and Lybia, and finally struck the Grecian capital. 

Lucretius gives the following account of its ravages :— 


Principio caput infensum, &c. 


“First fierce unusual heats did seize the head, 
The glowing eyes with bloodshot beams look’d red, 
The mouth and jaws were filled with clotted blood, 
The throat with sores, the tongue could speak no more ; 
But overfiow’d and drown’d in putrid gore 
Grew useless, rough, and scarce cou’d make a moan, 
And searce enjoy’d the wretched power to groan; 
Next thro’ the jaws the plague did reach the éreast, 
And then the Heart, the seat of life possess’d ; 
Then life began to fail, strange stenks did come, 
From every putrid breast as from a tomb ; 
The body weak, the kind did sadly wait, 
And fear’d but could not fly approaching fate. 
To these first pains were join’d continual care 
And sad complainings, groans, and deep despair ; 
Tormenting, vexing sobs, and deadly sighs 
Which rais’d convulsions, broke the vital ties 
Of mind and limbs, and so the patient dies.” 


* The author when at Alexandria in 1877, was furnished with opportunities of 
seeing several individuals who were the victims of large elevated patches on the 
skin, accompanied with fever which was said to be contagious. The disease only 
existed in those squalid portions of the town so well known to eastern travellers. 
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It is with a description of the plague that Homer begins his 
sublime poem; and the noblest of Grecian tragedies (the Cidipus 
Tyramnus of Sophocles) is commenced in a similar manner; and 
in both cases contagion is the immediate messenger of heavenly 
wrath. 

‘In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, a.D. 167, the real Oriental 
“‘ plague was carried into Europe by the army returning from the 
“Parthian war, and spread all over the western world, Asia, 
“ Greece, Italy, Gaul, &c. Africa alone was perhaps not reached 
“py it. This pestilence must have raged with considerable fury, 
“and it carried off innumerable victims. As the reign of Marcus 
“ Aurelius forms a turning point in so many things, and above all 
“in literature and art, we have no doubt that this crisis was 
“brought about by that plague. The happiness of M. Aurelius 
“was thus disturbed by the plague, which was carried into Europe 
*‘ from the east, and by the wars with the Germans. It increased 
“in the reign of Decius, that is from a.D, 256. During the 
‘ravages made by the barbarians it spread all over the empire; it 
“ now raged in Africa and Egypt, and became settled.”—Ninsunr, 
Hist. Rome, vol. v. 

The fatal plague of Athens is said to have been put an end to 
by Hippocrates, who lighted immense fires in the chief thorough- 
fares. 

Procopius, a Greek Byzantine historian, gives the history of a 
plague in the year 542 a.p., which lasted to a greater or less extent 
for half a century. 

Agathius, another Greek historian who lived about the same 
time, gives an account of the plague at Byzantium. 

The first epidemic of plague in this nation occurred in the year 
44,7 A.D. ; it passed thence to France, chiefly attacking Paris in 583. 
This disease was termed by the French “‘ plague in the groin,” from 
the fact of the glands in that region being usually affected. 

At least ten plagues are recorded in the sacred history of the 
Jews, and thirty-two plagues in the history of Rome, before the 
Christian era. During the early history of Greece many epidemics 
of pestilence and famine attacked the country ; the plague of Athens 
was amongst these. The Roman empire was devastated by the 
disease in the second and third centuries, and by the Egyptian 
plague twice about the middle of the sixth century.* 

Other epidemics of this disease occurred in various parts of 
Europe in 1048, 1086, 1098, 1247, 1259, 1315, and in 1348 an 
epidemic pestilence began in China, passed through Asia into Greece 
and Florence. This malady, undoubtedly an aggravated form of 
the plague, was called the “black death,” or “ great mortality.” 

* « Public Health,” by Wm. A. Guy, 1870, 
& VOL. XLII. PART 1V. 258 
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It was accompanied by the usual symptoms of inflammation and 
tumours of the glands, spots, fever, and discharges of blood from 
the lungs; it began in the east, and passed on uninterruptedly to 
all countries in western Hurope, and reached London in November, 
1348, and lasted for several years. At least 100,000 persons were 
lost, of whom 50,000 were buried in Smithfield. The scourge 
destroyed three-fourths of the people in places where it was most 
virulent. 

“In 1418 Strasburgh was visited by the ‘dancing plague, and 
‘* the same infatuation existed amongst the people there as in the 
“towns of Belgium and the Lower Rhine a.p. 1374. Many who 
‘‘ were seized on seeing the afflicted excited attention at first by their 
‘“‘ confused and absurd behaviour, and then by their constantly fol- 
‘“‘ lowing the swarms of dancers. These were seen day and night 
‘‘ passing through the streets, accompanied by musicians playing on 
‘¢ bagpipes and by innumerable spectators attracted by curiosity, to 
‘‘ whom were added anxious parents and relations who came to look 
‘ after those among the misguided multitude who belonged to their 
‘* respective families. 

“ Imposture and profligacy played their part in this city also, 
‘“‘ but the morbid delusion itself seemed to have predominated. On 
‘“‘ this account religion could only bring provisional aid, and there- 
‘* fore the town council benevolently took an interest in the afflicted ; 
“they divided them into several parties, to each of which they 
‘“‘ appointed responsible superintendents to protect them from harm, 
‘‘and perhaps also to restrain their turbulence. They were thus 
“‘ conducted on foot and in carriages to the chapels of St. Vitus, 
‘‘ near Zabern, and Rotestein, where priests were in attendance to 
‘influence their misguided minds by masses and other religious 
‘“‘ ceremonies. After divine worship was completed, they were led 
‘‘in solemn procession to the altar, where they made some small 
‘‘ offering of alms, and where it is probable many, through the 
‘¢ influence of devotion and the sanctity of the place, were cured of 
‘‘ this lamentable aberration.’”’-—Dr. BascomBn. 

From England the black death was carried to Norway, thence 
to Poland and Russia, where it commenced with spitting of blood, 
and proved fatal in two days. 

In 1361 the “ second pestilence’ commenced its ravages, and in 
1369 the “ third pestilence’ occurred with renewed vigour. 

In the fourteenth century a quarter of the population of the 
old world was swept away in four years, and England lost more 
than double that proportion in a few months. 

Hpidemics of Oriental plague were noted in 1407, 1427, and 
1478, and during the fifteenth century the plague broke i seven- 
teen times in different parts of Europe. 
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In 1485 it assumed a different character, and was termed the 
“ sweating sickness.” This disease was eminently malignant, inso- 
much that in those who were attacked scarcely one in a hundred 
escaped with his life. Milan was grievously inflicted with the 
disease in this year. 

In 1489 no fewer than 17,000 of the troops of Ferdinand, then 
besieging Granada, were destroyed by a fever, which the Spaniards, 
from its spotted character, styled ‘“ El Tabardiglio.” The disease 
revived in 1505, and was distinguished by pungent heat of the 
body but no thirst, foul tongue, and intense weariness. 

The sweating sickness, which seems to have been a form of the 
plague (although easily distinguishable from the true Oriental 
disease), reappeared in western Hurope in 1517, and in 1525 it 

_ marched to Lower Germany, the Low Countries, Holland, Denmark, 
and France, and another epidemic occurred in 1528, and was followed 

in 1531 by the plague in France; in 1539 at Basle, in Switzerland ; 
in 1542 at Breslau, whereof nearly 6,000 persons died in twenty-two 
weeks; and in 1543 London was the victim of the disease. 

‘Between the years 1550-54, during a season of great scarcity 
“and a consequent crowded state of the large towns, a fever pre- 
“vailed in Tuscany, and destroyed upwards of 100,000 persons. 
“ About the same time (1552) a similar fever devastated the army 
‘of the Emperor Charles V during the siege of Metz. The disease 
“‘ was so fatal that 500 or 600 people died daily in a city, and scarcely 
“half-a-dozen of those attacked recovered.”—ANDREAS GRATIOLI. 

| It was not until the year 1963 that an epidemic of plague 
attacked Normandy. It first made its appearance at Havre-de- 
Grace, and was probably brought there by the crew of a vessel from 
the Hast. The disease soon became rife in Hngland, and at London 
it raged to such an extent as to destroy 20,136 inhabitants. 

In 1566 the notorious morbus hungaricus appeared in the 
Hungarian army of Maximilian II, and thence spread over the 
greater part of Europe, but was most fatal at Vienna. Here the 
disease was unprecedented, and was of an exceedingly contagious 
type; amongst its symptoms were intense headache, followed by 
delirium, a dry, black tongue, and abscesses of the neck. 

This happened during great scarceness of money and the famine. 
The next year Constantinople, Alexandria, Lydia, Dantzic, Vienna, 
and Cologne were visited by the disease. 

The plague next appeared in 1570 in Italy; in 1576 at Venice, 
where it raged furiously, and in the year 1588 it prevailed again at 
Basle. 

Then after a period of quiescence in 1598 London was smitten, 
where 17,890 persons died, including the lord mayor and three 

_ aldermen. 
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In 1596 and 1597 the disease was rife in Westphalia, Cologne, 
Waldeck, and Hesse; this malignant fever being attended with 
convulsions, delirium, and dearnene and began with lividity of the 
hands and feet, fainting, and sudden pee pains in the limbs 
and belly. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century the havoc 
continued amongst the population, for in 1603 we are told 36,269 
died of the Oriental plague in London. In 1625 it raged for eight 
months in London, and reached its climax in the month of August; 
41,313 persons succumbed to its unmitigated fury, and in 1636 fully 
10,400. 

In many of the intermediate years the deaths from pestilenaa 
amounted to 2,000, 3,000, or even 4,000, and upwards. 

Other epidemics of plague visited Europe in 1636 (chiefly at 
Nimeguen) and 1640. ! 

In 1643 the people were attacked with delirium, diarrhoea, con- 
vulsions, and profuse sweats, and in 1656 (chiefly at Naples). 
This, like other epidemics, was attended with greater fatality in the 
summer months. 

- We now come to the great plague of London, which broke out 
in December, 1664, during a season of extreme cold, and raged with 
great fury and alarm in August and September, 1665. It lasted 
for one year, during which period 68,596* persons perished. The 
disproportionate mortality from the plague for this year is shown in 
the fact that in the previous year (1604) only six persons died from | 
the disease, the year following the great plague 1,998 persons, and 
the year after that only 35. London is said to have lost more than ~ 
one-fifth part of its inhabitants, and was not absolutely free from 
the plague till the year 1680. 

In continuing the review of the plague’s history 1 in the eightaeuil 
century, we are informed that the plague in 1710 increased the 
mortality in many parts of Europe, notably the eastern portion. 
The next year it made its appearance for the first time in Denmark, 
and spread thence to Bohemia and Germany. 

The great plague of Marseilles broke out with great rapidity in — 
1720, and appears to be distinctly traced to the sailors of a vessel 
from the Levant. This epidemic, which lasted eighteen months, 
destroyed 80,000 persons. The disease under consideration re- 
appeared at Vienna in 1713, and showed itself at Aleppo in 1742, at 
Messina in 1743, in the Levant from 1759-63, at Holstein in 1764, 
at Moscow in 1771, at Malta in 1813. 

Upper Egypt was the site of the plague in 1801, when 60,000 
individuals perished, in six days 150 soldiers at Cairo lost their 


* Lord Clarendon says, that “many who could compute very well, concluded 
“there were in truth double that number who died.” —History of his Own Life. 
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lives, and in which town 40,000 persons were attacked by it. The 
epidemic reduced the Egyptian garrison 4,000 strong to I,500 in 
less than a month. 

It would appear that authors of the present day look upon the 
disease known as typhus as being closely related with the plague 
of the middle ages.* The conditions giving rise to the former 
disease are similar to those propagating or favouring the plague ; 
many of the symptoms are common to both, and both diseases occur 
in widespread epidemics. The plague of the torrid is probably 
identical with typhus of the temperate climes, and some two 
centuries back an epidemic of typhus would have been designated 
plague. 

The Oriental disease has not been seen in England for two 
centuries, but it prevails occasionally in Egypt and the east. It 
has appeared in the present century at the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea. Western Hurope has not been visited by the malady 
since the serious epidemics which occurred in Provence in the years 
1720 and 1721. In this century plague epidemics have broken out 
principally in south-eastern Hurope, and particularly in the countries 
bordering on the lower Danube and the Black Sea, and also in the 
Balkan peninsula, all those places having been repeatedly visited 
during the second and third decades. 

In 1813 it appeared in Malta and Gozo, killing between 4,000 
and 5,000 people. Later still it invaded in 1816 Noja (Calabria), 
in 1818 Corfu, in 1819 Silesia, and lastly in 1828-29 it devastated 
the Russian army in Bulgaria, whilst there is reason to believe 
there have been yet more recently at Odessa cases of true Oriental 
plague. In many of these places the disease was new to the oldest 
physicians living. It had not been seen in Moscow for one 
hundred and fifty years, nor in Malta for one hundred and thirty- 
seven years, so that we dare not say that England is perfectly safe 
from future infection. Given a tropical summer, a cargo of plague- 


* The nosological definition of the plague by Dr. Cullen, is perhaps as correct 
as can be given in a few words:—“A typhus fever, in the highest degree con- 
“ tagious, and accompanied with extreme debility; on an uncertain day of the 
“ disease, there is an eruption of buboes or carbuncles.” 

The opinion that plague and typhus are types of the same eee is 
strengthened by the authority of Dr. Mackenzie, who resided thirty years at Con- 
stantinople. “The annual pestilential fever of tuat place,” he observes, “ very 
“ much resembles that of our gaols and crowded hospitals, and is only called 
“ plague when attended with buboes and carbuncles.” 

Sir John Pringle too observes “that though the hospital or gaol fever may 
“differ in species from the true plague, yet it may be accounted of the same 
“ genus, as it seems to proceed from a like cause, and is attended with similar 
* symptoms.” 

+ An epidemic disease called typhus, was noted in England in 1809-16, another 
in 1826-28, and again in 1836, 1843, 1846-48. Typhus likewise occurred after 
the capture of Sebastopol in 1854-55, especially in the French and Russian armies. 
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stricken passengers, and an unhealthy, badly-managed port, the 
plague may yet be revived. 

Since 1841 Europe has remained almost free from the plague, 
and since 1843 it has not even occurred in Asiatic Turkey, nor in 
Heypt since 1844. 

The plague appeared in Mesopotamia in the winter 1873-74, 
and slightly each succeeding winter until that of 1876-77, when it 
sprung anew into activity. In south-western Persia a severe out- 
break took place at Shuster, upwards of 2,000 persons being killed 
by the malady. The loss of life from the plague in Mesopotamia in 
1876 has been estimated at 20,000. It appeared at Resht, a town 
lying between Teheran and the Caspian, in 1877. This outbreak 
was the most serious and fatal that has occurred since the plague, 
after having apparently become extinct in 1844, has again taken its 
place among modern pestilences. 

‘If this country has been so long forsaken by the plague as 
‘“‘ almost to have forgotten, or at least to be unwilling to own its 
‘“‘ natural offspring, it is becanse the parent has been disgusted with 
‘“‘ the circumstances under which that hateful birth was brought to 
‘light, has removed the filth from their doors in which it was 
‘““matured, and has adopted a system of cleanliness fatal to its 
“nourishment at home. But if ever this favoured country, now 
‘‘ grown wise by experience, should relapse into former errors, and 
‘“ recur to her odious habits as in past ages, it is not to be doubted 
“ that a mutual recognition will take place, and she will again be 
“revisited by her abandoned child, who has been wandering a 
‘“‘ fugitive among kindred associates, sometimes in the mud cots of 
‘“‘ Hgypt, sometimes in the crowded tents of Barbary, and some- 
‘* times in the filthy kaisarias of Aleppo.”—Hancock. 

From this history we learn that in no era of the world has 
society been exempted from epidemics of fever or plague; but it 
has always committed its chief ravages at those distressing junc- 
tures when war and scarcity had been extending the dominion of 
evil beyond its ordinary limits. For example, after every eruption 
of the Goths into the Roman provinces, epidemics were sure to 
follow, and to thin the remains of population which the sword had 
spared. Indeed, on most occasions of general or local calamity, 
whether in ancient or modern times, contagion has made known its 
destructive presence, and in this way has the poison been per- 
petuated from age to age and from year to year. From the 
remotest times down to the present day it has been reproduced an 
infinite number of times, and in an infinite variety of constitutions, 
without any perceptible alteration in its character or laws. Some-- 
times it has extended only to a few, at other times it has spread 
among multitudes; yet, with whatever scope of operation it has 
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appeared, whether ravaging a kingdom or confined to a hamlet—it 
has never become wholly extinct, and has worked as a fatal spark 
among the neglected embers of society, ready to burst forth into a 
blaze at every favourable opportunity. 

Dr. August Hirsch and Dr. M. Sommerbrodt, in connection 
with Dr. B. Kussner of Halle, formed a medical commission, sent 
by the German government into the province of Astrakan to make 
inquiry concerning the outbreak of plague. They reached the seat 
of prevalence of the disease at an earlier period than the British 
medical commissioners (Mr. W. H. Colvill and Dr. J. F. Payne), but 
all too late to make personal acquaintance with the disease ; but the 
Germans were more fortunate in obtaining details as to its history, 
character, and progress. The plague broke out in October, 1878, 
and lasted till the end of January, 1879; it appeared in six places, 
but in one only—in Vetlianka—assumed an epidemic form. There 
appears to have been a direct transmission of plague from Resht to 
the Volga. 


II.—Short Review of Howard’s Biography and Labours. 


Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century a stimulus 
was given to those interested in the welfare of the populace by the 
exertions of John Howard. This man made himself acquainted 
with the conditions of the prisons not only in his own country, but 
with those on the continent and elsewhere. 

Commonly characterised by the epithet of the philanthropist, 
Howard was the son of an upholsterer in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
He was born in 1726, and put an apprentice to a grocer in Watling 
Street. His father bequeathed to him a handsome fortune, and he 
applied himself to the study of medicine and natural philosophy. 
An acquaintance describes him as of low stature, with a speaking 
benevolence of countenance. In his manners he was modest and 
unassuming, and in his pursuits, steady, diligent, and active. 

He was not characterised by noble birth. Placed in the world with 
no special natural advantages, he soon learnt how to make them for 
himself. John Howard, the great philanthropist of the future, in 
his youth had not the benefit of robust health, nor does he seem to 
have possessed many of those qualities which are often conspicuous 
in men destined to become great in the eyes of the world. He was 
no genius in the common acceptation of the term; he had not even 
a liberal education ; but few men could boast of a larger amount of 
common sense, and power to bring the fruits of observation into 
practice than Howard. 

He was in no respect an ordinary character. There was a 
simplicity attendant on his mode of acting and thinking, even in 
the more private relations of life. To the opinion of the world he 
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paid little attention, provided he had the approbation of his con- 
science. Duty, and duty alone, seems from the earliest period at 
which we are acquainted with his history to have been the sole 
director of his actions. 

Personal experience with the woes of life is calculated to create 
in one, who is sensitive to their effects, a deep sense of commiseration 
for those who have to endure them. 

Urged by motives of benevolence and curiosity, and zealous in 
the search of truth, he resolved to proceed along the path which he 
had already entered in prosecuting his investigations. 

He set sail for Lisbon, but on his return he was taken prisoner 
and incarcerated in France. Before he reached Brest, says he, in 
his “‘ Treatise on Prisons,” p. 11, ‘“‘I suffered the extremity of thirst, 
‘not having for above forty hours one drop of water, nor hardly a 
‘““morsel of food. In the castle of Brest I lay six nights upon 
‘‘ straw, and observing how cruelly my countrymen were used 
“ there and at Marlaix, I corresponded with the English prisoners 
‘at Brest and Marlaix. I had sufficient evidence of their being 
“treated with such barbarity that many hundreds had perished, 
“and that thirty-six were buried in a hole at Dinan in one day.” 
‘‘ Perhaps,”’ adds Howard, “what I suffered on this occasion 
‘“‘ increased my sympathy with these unhappy people.” The hard- 
ship which he underwent, combined with the knowledge of prisons 
and the miseries of prison life which he had acquired as a county 
sheriff in 1773 and afterwards, determined him in devoting himself. 
to prison reform. Sympathy for his countrymen was thus excited, 
and when freed from his bonds he made himself heard by the 
nation; he pleaded not for redress, but for pity on his compatriots. 

The nucleus to the collection of Howard’s acts of beneficence is 
exemplified by the treatment of his tenants at Cardington, near 
Bedford. After his liberation from prison life, he first paid his 
attention to the state of the buildings upon his land. Cottage 
after cottage was demolished to give room to healthier tenements, 
to increase the house comforts and pleasure of those who dwelt im 
them, to mitigate disease, in a word to improve the condition of the 
people. He was probably the first builder of model cottages, and 
recognising the want of a proper system of education among the | 
paupers of the village, he erected a school for boys and one for 
girls. | 

In the capacity of high sheriff of the county of Bedford, to 
which he was appointed in 1773, John Howard’s exertions testified 
that he was a man of considerable energy. Having at heart the 
relief of the oppressed, he lost no time in examining the condition 
of the prisons in his county. Thus came to light the abuses prac- 
tised in the jails, the disregard to cleanliness and consequent ill- 
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health of the captives. The office of sheriff brought the distress of 
the prisoners more under his notice. At the jail at Brest he observed 
such scenes of calamity as he had before no conception of. He 
inspected the prisons in some neighbouring counties, and finding in 
them equal room for complaint, he determined to visit the principal 
prisons in England. The farther he proceeded the more shocking 
were the scenes he discovered, which induced him to exert himself 
to the utmost for a general reform in these places of confinement, 
considering it as of the highest importance, not only to the 
wretched objects themselves, but to the community at large. He 
thus introduced a thorough reform of morals into our prisons, 
in which he had found the most flagrant vices to prevail in such a 
degree that they were both seminaries of wickedness and villany. 

Having compiled certain facts in regard to the existing abuses, 

he petitioned the House of Commons, which passed Acts of Parlia- 
ment in 1774 for the better condition of the jails and bridewells 
with their inmates. Based on Howard’s communication to the 
House, two new Bills were passed. The first Bill provided for the 
liberation, free of all charges, of every prisoner against whom the 
grand jury failed to find a true bill, giving the jailer a sum from 
the county rate in lieu of the abolished fees. The second Bill 
required justices of the peace to see that the walls and ceilings of 
all prisons within their jurisdiction were scraped and whitewashed 
once a year at least, that the rooms were regularly cleaned and venti- 
lated, that infirmaries were provided for the sick, and proper care 
taken to get them medical advice, that the naked should be clothed, 
that underground dungeons should be used as little as could be, and 
generally such courses should be taken as would tend to restore and 
preserve the health of the prisoners. 
_ Howard seems to have been single-handed in these acts of bene- 
volence, for we do not read of any other sheriffs or persons of high 
position striving to improve the sanitary arrangements of these 
“est-houses,” in which jail fever prevailed to such an alarming 
degree. This jail distemper was all but unknown a few years after 
the passing of the Act, so stringently were the measures adopted to 
exterminate this disease through Howard’s intercedence. 

The French jails underwent a careful inspection by himself, and 
great improvements were made in their condition. In his visit to 
the lazaretto at Marseilles, he ran many risks of being captured 
and imprisoned in the Bastile. He disguised himself as a French 
physician, obtained admission to the lazaretto, although the police 
were on the look-out for him with a description of his person in 
their hands. 

Throughout Howard’s labours, whether on behalf of institutions 
in distant lands or at home, we cannot fail to observe the wondrous 
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results which were manifested to large masses of the community, 
irrespective of party feeling or exhibiting favour to small sections. 
His work was a comprehensive grand scheme to benefit mankind, 
and this he effected by striking out boldly at the root of the evil. 

Although John Howard had not passed through a medical cur- 
riculum, he was entrusted by Dr. Aikin and Dr. Jebb to make 
himself acquainted with the nature of the Oriental plague. Having 
visited Marseilles, Vienna, Smyrna, Italy, &c., and induced the 
most eminent practitioners to answer certain specific questions with 
which he was furnished by those at home, he presented a report to 
the above-named physicians on the plague as he found it in the 
Hast. The facts, or rather opinions, which he thus collected were 
necessarily more or less contradictory. ‘The report which he drew 
up and published in 1789 had reference to the following :— 

1. That the plague is contagious and may be communicated by 
near approach to, or actual contact with, infected persons or things, 
and by the inhalation of air impregnated with plague poison. 

2. That the disease has not been known to arise spontaneously 
except by Verdoni and by Stoll, of Vienna, who doubted whether it 
could be considered as contagious. 

3. That the interval between the infection and disease is about 
two days. 

4. That the spring is the principal season in which it makes its 
first appearance. 

5. That it was known to have originated in Egypt. 

Howard also makes mention of the symptoms, treatment, pro- 
portion of deaths, usual length of the disease, and the means to be 
had recourse to for its prevention. 

In his second tour in the Hast, having spent some time at 
Cherson—a Russian settlement on the Dnieper—he caught a 
malignant fever in visiting the Russian hospital, which carried him 
. off on the 20th of January, after an illness of about twelve days. 
And surely, if the devotion of time, strength, fortune, and, finally, 
life to the sole service of his fellow creatures merits a token of 
esteem, it was deserved by one who (to adopt the expressive words 
of Burke) visited all Europe and the East, “‘not to survey the 
‘“ samptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples, nor to make 
“accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
‘“‘ form a scale of the curiosity of modern art, nor to collect medals 
‘or to collate manuscripts, but to dive into the depths of dungeons, 
‘to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions 
‘of sorrow and of pain, to take the gauge of and dimensions of 
‘“misery, depression and contempt, to remember the forgotten, to 
“attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
“collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan ‘is 
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“ original, and is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It is a 
_ “voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity, and already 
_ “the benefit of his labours is felt more or less in every country.” 

It is not a matter of surprise that a man who worked with the 
energy, and exposed himself to a multiplicity of sources of 
contagion (as John Howard was known to have done), that he 
should have caught the fever. Such is the case, and much may it 
be deplored. In the faithful discharge of his duties in Russia, 
Howard fell a sacrifice to the fever; he was stricken with the 
disease from which he never recovered, and died in 1790 as a 
martyr at his post, regretted by his countrymen, and leaving 
behind him an example of combined love and labour, which few 
could imitate and still less work to the same advantage as this 
noble philanthropist. 





* We strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each others burden in our share of woe.”—MILTON. 


III.— Conditions under which the Plaque Arises. 


Having reviewed briefly the past history of the Oriental plague, 
and the indefatigable labours of John Howard, it is necessary, 
before we consider the subject socially and internationally, to speak 
of the conditions giving rise to outbreaks of this disease. 

It is now generally accepted that plague was an exceedingly 
contagious disorder, facts in support of this have been handed down 
to us by those who first recognised and described the disease, correct 
notions of contagion have descended from remote antiquity. Dr. 
Blackmore, in 1721, said “contagious particles may lodge in gar- 
“ ments, rages, and pieces of stuffs, in girdles of leather, &c. If 
“they are placed in secret places from which the air is excluded, 
“and if exposed to the air many years afterwards, will exert their 
“contagion, and revive the plague.” 

During epochs in which gross superstition and ignorance pre- 
vailed, physicians were not reticent in assigning as a cause of the 
pestilence certain cosmical influences. The plague, as many other 
diseases, was looked upon as being due to changes relating to the 
world, or the whole system of visible bodies including the earth and 

_ stars. Although this reflects no discredit on that age, we in modern 
times have abandoned the hypothesis that “superhuman and astral 
“influences,” “ telluric changes,” and “‘ terrestrial corruptions,”’ can 

have any bearing upon the causation of malignant diseases, nor 
can we give credence to planetary conjunctions, “the grand con- 
“junctions of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars,” as being in any way 
connected with the origin of Oriental plague. 

‘“ Amongst natural causes,” says Dr. Hodges, in his “ Letter to 
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‘a Person of Quality,” ‘‘ the conjunctions of some planets, eclipses, 
“comets, and such like appearances in the heavens, are by many 
‘“‘ accused as the authors of the plague, and upon this account some 
‘‘ addicted to astrology, observing such appearances the foregoing 
‘‘ years, have confidently asserted that our pest was the issue of 
‘‘ these malevolent influences.” 

Dryden thus alludes to the malignant influence of the comets, 
in his “ Annus Mirabilis,” v. 291 :— 

«The utmost malice of the stars is past, 
And two dire comets which have scourged the town 


In their own plague and fire have breathed their last, 
Or dimly in their sinking sockets frown.” 


It is doubtful whether all or any of these phenomena, apart 
from the distress and mental agitation and depression they would 
occasion, had any share whatever in even acting as predisposing 
causes. 

The influences which gave rise to the origin of the disorder are 
obscure. 

Galen, an eminent anatomist and physician, supposed that a 
“ pestilential atmosphere ” caused a putrid corruption of the blood, 
which was communicated to the whole body, therefore he recom- 
mends the burning of large fires to purify the air. 

The contagiousness of leprosy was known to physicians of the 
second century, and hence they prohibited communication between 
the sick and healthy. Plato recognised the contagious power of 
ophthalmia, and so in the fourteenth century Pope Clement VI shut 
himself up in his house and was one of the few persons saved. 

It is both interesting and instructive to notice the means 
adopted to prevent contagion in the year 1374. Plague patients 
were to be exposed to the air to die or recover. ‘Those who had 
been in attendance upon the patient were to remain apart from 
others for ten days, not being allowed to have personal intercourse 
during this time. The importation of the disease being traced to a 
certain individual, that person to have his goods confiscated. Under 
penalty of death only those who were certified were allowed to 
attend plague patients, as it was known that the exhalations of the 
affected became the germs of a similar decomposition in those 
bodies which receive them and produce in these a like attack. 

In 1399 injunctions were published to the effect that the city 
gates should be strictly guarded against strangers, that infected 
houses should be ventilated for ten days and purified by fires, 
rushes, straw, and clothes of the plague patients burned, and bed- 
steads disinfected in the sunshine. 

Of the active nature of the contagion, the following passages 
from Hecker will give a striking idea. “ Every spot which the 
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“sick had touched, their breath, their clothes, spread the con- 
“‘tagion, and in all other places, the attendants and friends who 
‘“‘ were either blind to their nature or heroically despised it, fell a 
“sacrifice to their sympathy. Even the eyes of ‘the patient were 
“considered as sources of contagion, which had the power of acting 
* at a distance, either on account of their unwonted lustre or the 
“ distortion which they always suffer in plague, or in conformity 

pat an ancient notion, according to which the sight was con- 

sidered as a bearer of a demoniacal excitement.” 

The pestilential breath of the sick, who expectorated Hee 
caused a terrible contagion far and near, for even the vicinity of 
those who had fallen ill of plague was certain death, so that parents 
abandoned their infected children, and all the ties of kindred were 
dissolved. 

In all attacks of the plague, a disease among domestic animals 
of a similar nature has appeared ; it is probable that it is communi- 
cable to animals. ‘“‘ Boccaccio himself saw two hogs on the rags of 
‘a, person who had died of plague, after staggering about for a 
* short time, fall down dead as if they had taken poison. In other 
“places multitudes of dogs, cats, fowls and other animals fell 
“victims to the contagion, and it is to be presumed that other 
‘“‘epizootics among animals likewise took place, although the 
“ignorant writers of the fourteenth century are silent on this 
** point.” —HECKER.* 

All the signs of Oriental plague sometimes exhibit themselves 
in a country without it being possible to trace its origin to any 
foreign source, and there can be little doubt that a few isolated cases 
and mild epidemics have arisen independently of transportation. 
We find that the plague is not so eminently contagious where it 
fails to meet with a suitable soil, and that even in some cases it 
may originate spontaneously. Plague is known to have frequently 
returned to England till the latter end of the seventeenth century. 
There has been a total absence of genuine Oriental plague since, 
notwithstanding the great increase of trade by which it was sup- 
posed to be imported. The improved condition of our quarantine 
laws are surely inadequate to produce such immunity. Have the 


* The writer of a History of Cholera, published in the ‘ Lancet,” 1834, says: 
“ From the earliest times it has been a matter of common observation that plagues 
“and murrains among the lower animals, not unfrequently either preceded or 
“ accompanied the visitations to which mankind were subjected. Thus at the 
* siege of Troy, we are told by Homer :— 
‘wera 0 toy Enxe* 
Aswvy O& KAayyn yéver’ aoytpeoto Proto. 
Ovpiac piv we@Tov ExwyEro, Kai KUVaC aoyovs* 
Abrao émeir’ abdroior Bédog éxereuKec egueic’ 
Badnd’.” ” 
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laws of quarantine exempted us for more than two hundred years P 
The plague as well as other putrid diseases, prevailed to a very high 
degree in places where we know the condition of the towns to have 
been most offensively dirty, and it is instructive to observe how the 
health of the inhabitants returned in proportion as this cause of 
their complaints was removed. In September, 1666, while the 
plague was yet unsubsided, happened the memorable fire of 
London; it raged several days together, and consumed everything 
from the Tower to Temple Bar. The tenements of the people and 
city generally were subsequently much improved, and we hear of 
very few cases of plague in the year succeeding the fire, although 
it is palpable there must have been many persons left who were 
capable of disseminating the disease. 

The plague was known in Europe before nations were united by 
the bonds of commerce and social intercourse, hence it may be 
assumed that it sprung up spontaneously. 

“‘ The epidemics of 1626 and 1636 broke out in Whitechapel, 
“ that part of the town which was most densely crowded and 
“ abounding in filthy dwellings. That of 1665 broke out first at 
“ St. Giles’, which at that time consisted of the most squalid habi- 
“ tations for the poor.’”’—HEBERDEN, 1801. Is it not credible that 
filth generates disease ? 

Let us now look briefly into the social relations of this disease, 
and discuss the conditions under which it may arise. It will 
perhaps not be out of place in this essay to cite the following con- 
clusions :— 

1. Plague having shown itself in a house or locality, usually 
disseminates itself with great rapidity. 

2. The chances of the disease spreading is in direct proportion 
to the degree of intercourse between the healthy and the sick. 

3. Healthy individuals living in places where the plague is 
unknown are attacked on visiting infected persons at a distance. 

4. Plague is likely to be imported by infected persons into locali- 
ties previously free from it. It is probable that many epidemics 
of plague visiting countries remote from that originally affected 
have arisen, in the first place, in seaport towns, having been 
brought in the same way as in typhus fever, by an infected crew. 

5. The success attending the measures taken to prevent its pro- 
pagation, more especially the early removal of the sick, is a strong 
argument in favour of the contagiousness of the plague. 

Plague is known to be transmitted by the exhalations from the 
skin and lungs, actual contact being unnecessary; articles of 
clothing strongly impregnated with the poison are also potent 
means of communicating the disease. 

The history of all the great epidemics of plague points to their 
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having chiefly affected those parts of towns in which faulty hygienic 
conditions prevailed, where there existed the greatest overcrowding 
and deficient ventilation. Heberden thus describes Cairo :—‘“ Grand 
“Cairo is crowded by a vast number of inhabitants, who for the 
“most part live very poorly and nastily. The streets are very 
“narrow and close; twenty or thirty persons live in one small 
“house. It is situated in a sandy plain, at the foot of a mountain, 
“ preventing a free circulation of air. A great canal passes through 
“it, and this often quite dried up. Into it people throw filth, 
“carrion, and the stench is insufferably offensive. Plague returns 
* every year.” 

Proof is not wanting of the susceptibility to disease of people in 
towns the subject of famine and destitution; moreover, it is quite 
possible that filth may be under the above conditions a cause of 
maladies akin to the plague. Two centuries ago there were no 
greater hotbeds of plague than the jails of England, but, thanks to 
the philanthropy of Howard, the nation is now freed from such an 
imputation. One important cause of the plague making such 
rapid strides was the want of hospitals, or, as they were then 
called, “‘ pest-houses.”” This want led to the disease spreading from 
infected persons to many or even all the inmates of the same 
house. 

Our streets in London at the time of the plague were narrow, 
dark, and badly paved, the roads being covered with clay and 
rubbish, which necessarily absorbed much of the drainage from 
the houses. The sewers were above ground, and the supply of 
water to them very inadequate. The houses were badly constructed, 
and the floors covered with layers of rushes, which were allowed to 
remain undisturbed for twenty years or more, concealing dirt, and 
from which putrescent odours were exhaled. As regards the diet 
and living of the poor, these were rude and gross, and intemperance 
was too well known; the clothing of the people was far too cum- 
brous.* Thus, water supply, ventilation, and drainage were insuffi- 
cient, and the removal of offensive matters was entirely neglected. 

This is the position of Ireland preceding an epidemic of fever 
(a modified form of plague): Ireland in 1797 was convulsed by 
internal rebellion; the upper and lower classes espoused opposite 
political opinions, and were arrayed against each other. The con- 
sequence was that the management of the large estates fell into the 
hands of agents who knew little about the tenantry, many of whom 
_ were deprived of employment. To complete the distressing history, 
there was a succession of bad harvests. An uncommon quantity 
of rain fell during the summer and autumn of 1797, which injured 


* It would also appear that the general habits of the citizens in no way 
counteracted the bad effects of their faulty architecture by domestic cleanliness. 
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the crops. The three following years were equally unfavourable, 
and a great deficiency of the usual supply of nourishment to the 
poor ensued. The price of bread, potatoes, and indeed of every 
necessary of life, rose enormously. The poor pawned their clothes, 
and even their bedding, for money to purchase food, and as a 
natural consequence it was common for several members of one 
family to sleep in the same bed. In 1801 there was an unusual 
abundant harvest, and the poor were again furnished with provi- 
sions of all kinds at a moderate price; the epidemic immediately 
began to decline, and by the end of the following year it had well 
nigh disappeared. 

Dr. Guy sums up the subject of causation thus: “‘ We have but 
‘to suppose exceptional weather, heavy falls of rain, and conse- 
“ quent inundations, a ‘certain epidemic constitution’ of the air, 
“ large gatherings of soldiers or civilians, and a nation of gluttons 
‘and drunkards living in filthy, unventilated houses in squalid, 
“ noisome streets, with their persons steaming in hot and uncleanly 
‘¢ clothing, to be prepared for any conceivable amount of sickness 
‘“‘ and mortality.” 

The immunity from the plague which all civilised countries now 
enjoys is unquestionably due more to the improved sanitary condi- 
tion of our towns and villages than to enforced measures of quaran- - 
tine. Defective ventilation coexisting with overcrowding, personal 
squalor and filthy apparel, with a deteriorated state of the constitu- 
tion such as results from protracted starvation and other debili- 
tating causes, favour the development of many diseases, including 
the plague. Alison says, with reference to the influence of desti- 
tution, ‘‘ existence of epidemic fever is a most important test to the 
“ legislator of the destitute condition of the poor ;” so the prevalence 
of the plague has been found to be in a direct ratio to the degree of 
privation. “It has hardly ever been known when the disease did 
“ not first begin among the poor.’—Meap. And Heberden is no 
doubt justified in his remark, that ‘‘ the pestilence commits its 
“greatest havoc among the lower orders.’’ Hence it has been 
designated the poor’s plague. Therefore we are not surprised that 
increased attention to sanitary arrangements among the poorer 
classes is speedily followed by a subsidence of this disease.* 


IV.—Socially, Religiously, and Politically Considered. 


We hear of a great many frightful stories told of nurses and 
watchmen who looked after the dying people, using them barba- 
rously ; starving them, smothering them, or by other means hasten- 


* The plague appears to have been more prevalent in the warm weather and 
autumn, less in the spring, and least of all in the winter; in fact it was an exotic 
plant, requiring warmth, and really foreign to our climate, 
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ing their end; and of watchmen being set to guard houses that 
were shut up where perhaps some person was left sick; that they 
have broken in and murdered that person and thrown the body into 
the dead cart scarcely cold. The indolent and dishonest augmented 
the ranks of those preying upon the infected. Avarice was so 
strong in some that they would run any hazard to steal and plunder, 
and without regard to the danger of infection, take even the clothes 
off the dead bodies and the bed clothes from others where they lay 
dead. 

Some were guilty of atheistical, profane mirth, and mocking at 
everything which they happened to see that was religious among 
the people, éspecially to their thronging zealously to the church to 

implore mercy from heaven in such a time of distress. But it is 
also true that many people showed an extraordinary religious fervor, 
and as the church doors were always open, they would go in at all 
times, and locking themselves in separate pews, would be praying 
with great devotion. 

The mortality among young children, who necessarily could not 
support and attend to their own interests, was disproportionately 
greater than that of adults. We are told they perished by thou- 
sands, and many other indirect causes of the increased mortality 
among those who were unable to care for themselves are apparent. 

It seems to have been a great hardship in shutting up healthy 
people in infected houses, although this was sometimes done of their 
own free will. The system often led to grave mischief, besides 
causing the contagion to spread to these persons where they might 
have escaped. It occasioned great violence to be used against the 
attendants, who yielded sometimes by force, sometimes by bribery. 
The temptation to escape from the house or attendants was so 
great, that by means of stratagem and extraordinary devices the 
people deluded the vigilance of their keepers, and those who gave 
no thought to morality appropriated the property of the dying or 
dead; these extortioners being often taken off suddenly when they 
had only just received their ill-gotten treasures. Quarantine thus 
carried out ineffectually was a means of the people carrying the 
plague with them into the suburbs by personal intercourse and in 
their goods and merchandise. As an example of the oppression of 
the quarantine laws at the crisis of the plague, the city was sur- 
rounded with armed men to prevent the escape of either the diseased 

or sound, so that the healthy were confined to a vitiated atmosphere, 
and condemned to suffer the effects of the disease. We may be 
satisfied that if human lives were secured in one way, they were 
placed in extreme jeopardy in another. 

The moral effects of the plague were extraordinary, and charac- 
teristic at once of the manners, barbarity, and ignorance of the 
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age. The panic was universal. Merchants poured their riches into 
the monasteries to the honour of the monks, who feared contagion 
with the money bags; the flagellants revived, and marched in long 
processions through the towns of Hurope, until they attained political 
significance, and were crushed by the rulers and persecuted by the 
people; the fears of instant death banished all the social and kindly 
relations, and curdled the milk of human kindness. The social and 
moral influence in London showed itself by a thousand extrava- 
gancies, and the near expectation of death gave rise to acts of 
atrocity, cowardice, madness, and heroism. The aspect of the 
streets at the time of the plague is described by various writers as 
something terrible. ‘‘ Some of the infected ran about, staggering 
‘“‘ like drunken men, and fell down dead in the streets, or they lay 
‘“‘ there comatose and half dead; some lay vomiting as if they had 
‘“‘ drunk poison, and others fell dead in the market, in the act of 
‘‘ buying provisions. The plague spared no order, age, or sex. The 
‘‘ divine was taken in the very exercise of his priestly office, and 
“the physician while administering his own antidote, and though 
“¢ the soldiers retreated and encamped out of the city, the contagion 
‘‘ followed and vanquished them. Many in their old age, others in 
“ their prime, most women, and still more children, perished; and 
‘it was not uncommon to see an inheritance pass successively to 
“three or four heirs in as many days. There were not sextons 
‘‘enough to bury the dead; the bells ceased tolling, the burying 
‘ places were full, so that the dead were thrown into large pits dug 
‘‘in waste ground in heaps, thirty or forty together; and those 
‘‘who attended the funerals of their friends one evening were 
‘“‘ often carried the next to their own long home.”—Public Health, 
Dr Gi 1370: 


* Disorder’d funerals were hurried on, 
No decent mourners, nor no friendly groan, 
Neglecting other fates, all wept their own.” 
Lucretius, Plague of Athens. 


The scene was affecting, awful, and full of terror, and the “ best 
‘ preparation for the plague was to run away from it.” This was 
the popular maxim, and being carried into effect by a very large 
section of the peoplein London, especially by the wealthy and those 
who had country residences, the aspect of the town became changed 
in a few weeks. As a result of the deserted state of the metro- 
polis, all trade except such as related to immediate subsistence was 
put a stop to, employment, and therefore wages, ceased, and the 
wretchedness and poverty of the poor were therefore proportionately 
increased. We cannot doubt that the suspension of trade, the 
pecuniary embarrassments from the increased expense of living and 
privations of unusual severity favoured the spread of the plague. 


” 
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It is almost needless to speak of the unprecedented stagnation of 
every branch of commerce and manufacture which marked the 
gloomy years of the plague, and the consequent scarcity of all 
kinds of employment. Hxportation from Hngland was stopped ; 
our merchants’ manufactures were not received by any country, 
for they were as much afraid of our goods as they were of our 
people, our woollen goods being as retentive of infection as human 
bodies. The labouring poor, who in ordinary years had maintained 
themselves and families in tolerable comfort, were thrown out of 
work by thousands, and abandoned not only to want, but probably 
to that heart breaking depression of spirits, which perhaps is more 
deleterious to the health and functions of the human frame than 
many causes merely physical. Filth rendered the wretchedness of 
the poor scarcely susceptible of additional aggravation. Can it be 
wondered at, that the contagion spread widely in such a mass of 
apt materials, or that when fanned by the sigh of despair on the 
one hand, and by poverty on the other, it should be blown up into 
a raging epidemic? Scarcity of labour, 'and the misery and’ the 
privations of every sort which thence result, are but the first in a 
train of greater evils that in such calamitous times assail the poor. 
Suffering too often leads then to vice and to crime. Their want of 
intellectual resources leaves them accessible to every sort of im- 
morality, but more especially to a degrading intemperance ; for in 
the temporary excitement of intoxication, they hope to assuage the 
_ gnawing canker of the mind, which is little less intolerable than 
hunger itself. Again, how frequently does a man’s conviction that 
* the world is not his friend, nor the world’s law,” goad him on to 
theft or robbery ? And surely if misery thus predisposes him to 
moral evil, we may cease to wonder that it should also render him 
greatly susceptible to natural disorders. 

The governing power of the mind over our bodies has, we 
believe, a most salutary effect in assailing disease. Men of great 
mental energy have been enabled to retard the assaults of sickness 
and even the chilly approach of death. On the other hand, a 
sudden relaxation of these energies lays them open even to the 
minor causes of disease, or perhaps subjects them to ideal calamities. 
It has long been remarked that in armies, or other large bodies of 
men, disease makes little progress while the mind is strongly 
engaged, and the exciting passions kept alive by enterprise or 
success, but that as soon as great reverses are experienced, and 
mental depression ensues, disease makes very great havoc, being 
increased, not only in their general number, but in their individual 
fatality. 

Many might be said not to have perished by the infection 
itself, but by the consequence of it, namely, by hunger and distress, 
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being without lodging, without money, without friends, without 
means to get their bread, and without anyone to give it them. 
But even the poor that remained in town were better off than those 
who fled into friendless quarters, and who were often found starved 
to death. 

The working classes undoubtedly suffered to a great extent in 
consequence of the plague. Those who quitted their homes and 
weathered the pestilential storm returned to London poverty 
stricken and bereft of all social ties. But the wages of labour 
were raised on all sides, which increased the importance of the 
class, and when the plague had subsided the artisan received a 
reward which was proportionately far greater for work done than 
that previous to the pestilence. 

The great murrain among the cattle was appalling, it was 
impossible to remove corn from the fields, therefore the price of 
food was augmented, which would have been worse had there not 
been a plentiful harvest in 1664. 

The plague was a formidable enemy, armed with terrors that 
man was not sufficiently fortified to resist, nor prepared to stand 
the shock against. 

It is certain that a great many of the clergy who were in 
circumstances to do it withdrew and fled for the safety of their 
lives, but it is true also that a great many of them stayed and fell 
in the calamity and in the discharge of their duties. 

Men were callous to sufferings which seemed inevitable to mis- 
fortune as well as to crime, even horrible catastrophes when they 
occurred excited no more than a passing interest. 

Let us ask what are the social features of the calamity which 
most naturally occur to every one who contemplates the scourge of 
pestilence in its formidable effects upon the inhabitants of a great 
city ? ‘The general alarm and individual suffering, the silence of 
“the grass-grown streets, the thousands of human bodies, carried 
‘““in heaps, many of them unceremoniously, to a common grave 
‘without any of the decent rites of sepulture, the despair of 
‘“‘ some, the religious prostration of others, the depravity of many 
‘‘ on the very verge of eternity, the benevolence and fortitude of 
“the few, the mutual charities of kindred broken sometimes by 
‘‘ unnatural fears even before the final separation, the dread of 
‘‘ death and suspicion of danger at the sight of every friend, the 
‘‘ inefficiency of art, the universal horror and the uncontrollable 
“ devastation, all these and many more occurrences at the height of 
‘“‘ the calamity, afford ample room for reflections, and are calculated 
“to excite profound humiliation, and the workings of all the 
‘¢ common sympathies of our nature.” —HANcock. 

The court, which was then gay and luxurious, was justly con- 
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cerned for the public danger. All the plays were forbidden to be 
acted, the gaming tables, public dancing rooms and music houses 
were shut up and suppressed, for the minds of the people were 
agitated with other things, and a kind of sadness and horror at 
these things sat upon the countenances of the people. Death was 
before their eyes, and everybody began to think of their graves, not 
of mirth and diversions. 

A picture of suffering was unveiled to which the diseases of the 
present time afford no parallel, and the frequent recurrence of 
epidemics must have cast a gloomy shade over society throughout 
the whole course of their career, and the plague was probably one 
of the greatest impediments to civilisation that history has ever had 
to record. 

In the time of such distress, in which even the most undaunted 
could scarcely sustain their courage, dark mistrust was general, and 
all cheerfulness banished from the minds of the people, who were 
impressed with a feeling of alarm at the uncertainty of life.* 

‘While the kind and generous were moved to acts of heroic 
“self-sacrifice, the indifferent and selfish were guilty of acts of 
“pase desertion. The harsh and unfeeling grew cruel, the criminal 
“class found rare opportunities for the indulgence of their pre- 
“ datory habits, and those addicted to the worst forms of dissipation, 
“‘ sinned under the pretence that the natural result of their vicious 
‘ practices would prove asafeguard against the more fatal infection 
“of the plague. ‘ Parents abandoned their infected children, and 
“all the ties of kindred were dissolved.’ ‘ Morals were deteriorated. 
“everywhere, and the influence and authority of every law, human 
“and divine, vanished.’ The doors and windows of houses infected 
“with the plague were barricaded, and the inhabitants allowed to 
“ perish without mercy.”—Dr. Guy. 

We shall now discuss some of the more prominent religious 
influences which this fatal disorder had upon the minds of the 
people. 

The suffering and misfortune which the plague inflicted caused 
the inhabitants—who were ever ready to find a victim—to suspect 
the Jews of poisoning the wells and springs. No sooner had this 
hypothesis become general, than these supposed delinquents were 
narrowly watched and reproached with severe invectives. It was 
merely a revival of the plea which laid guilt upon the Peloponne- 

sians, who were said to have purposely contaminated all the wells in 


* The pious Byzantines who having felt the shock of an earthquake in 529, 
which to their minds was the forerunner of a great epidemic, rushed to their altars 
by thousands, and prostrated themselves, seeking to excel one another in devotion, 
but no sooner did they feel the ground firm beneath their feet, than they again 
abandoned themselves, without remorse, to all the vices of the metropolis. 
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Athens, to which the cause of the plague was ascribed. The canker 
of human vengeance waited not to prove the veracity of these gross 
assertions, and the persecution of these innocent Jews was not 
restrained by the few who showed their compassion and took them 
under their protection. They were taken, imprisoned, and subjected 
to the most horrible ill-treatment. Often burnt alive, sometimes 
destroying themselves in their own houses, many of the Jews, to 
save themselves, became baptized and embraced Christianity. Mas- 
sacred everywhere, they were hastened to death by the people, who 
thirsted for their accumulations and pillaged their dwellings, and 
those who had the bravery to show that they could no longer tole- 
rate such acts of injustice often shared the same fate. And when 
it came to light that the Christians themselves had frequently 
thrown bags containing noxious materials into wells in order to 
give occasion to murder and plunder, those who were first and 
feremost in their extravagant accusations against the Jews endea- 
voured to withdraw their charges, and make every effort to vindi- 
cate their conduct. But it was too late. In one city alone (Mayence) 
twelve thousand Jews were put to death.* 

The apprehensions of the people were strangely increased by 
the ignorance of the times; they appeared to be more addicted to 
prophecies and astrological conjurations, dreams, &c., than ever 
they were before. 

The folly of the black art, which included pretenders to magic, 
fortune tellers, conjurors, witches, and also all sorts of deceivers, 
was vigorously .combated by the ministers, who were averse to 
these practices. 

We venture to think that the sudden enthusiasm of a tribe of 
people styled the Flagellants did indirectly much harm in those 
parts where ‘they were tolerated. The influence which they had 
upon the mass aroused a morbid desire among the people to joi 
their ranks. Commencing as a small and perhaps worthy army of 
crusaders in 1349, they offered prayers for the averting of the 
plague, and prayed for the sins of the people. In order to fortify 
themselves, they enlisted without, discretion those who were devoid 


* Such of them as escaped death were sold, “body and goods, profit, pleasure, 
* and service,” for such are the terms used by the Emperor Charles IV to the 
authorities of Frankfort—for the sum of 15,000 pounds weight in farthings 
(“Heller ” is the term, the twelfth of an English penny). ‘In 1417 these 
unhappy people “ were reduced to two families; twelve years later they consisted 
** of six families; and in 1495 they amounted to 104 souls only. In 1462 they 
“* were prevented from building or dwelling near a Christian church; were confined 
** to one narrow locality, which grew into the Juden Gasse, or Jews’ Lane, which 
‘“ was not only closed at both ends by gates every evening, but on Sundays and 
* festivals the inhabitants were interdicted from quitting the lane at all, and could 
“ only appear abroad at any time in a prescribed garb.”—Plague of Frankfort, 
1349. 
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of morality and in whom selfish motives were predominant; so that 
this body of men soon degenerated into a lawless mob. Gaining — 
perhaps more credit than the priests themselves, they took posses- 
sion of the churches, and their actions operating strongly on the 
minds of the people, they were able to amass considerable wealth. 
The brotherhood of the Flagellants led to such depraved vices 
that the Pope interceded, and resolved to arrest the further pro- 
gress of these fanatics, and on pain of excommunication prohibited 
the continuance of these pilgrimages. There is very little doubt 
that, in consequence of the large multitude of people who followed 
these religious enthusiasts from place to place, the spreading of the 
plague was promoted. The celebration of a jubilee in 1350 caused 
a great eruption of the epidemic, from which scarcely one in a 
hundred of the pilgrims escaped. 

“Merchants whose earnings and possessions were unbounded, 
“ coldly and willingly renounced their earthly goods. They carried 
“their treasures to monasteries and churches, and laid them at 
“ the foot of the altar; but gold had no charms for the monks, for 
“it brought them death. They shut their gates, yet still it was 
“cast to them over the convent walls. People would brook no 
‘impediment to the last pious work to which they were driven by 
“ despair.” —HECKER. 

So great was the shock given to Europe, that her losses caused 
a retrograding influence on all nations, the quantity of money 
swallowed up by the Church impoverished the people, these giving 
largely to atone for their sins. The money thus given often fell into 
the hands of ignorant laymen, who took the place of the priests 
that they might participate in the rich heritages which were left to 
the Church from all quarters. 

The papal party took every possible pains to represent the 
English pestilence as a punishment for heresy and an evident 
warning against the triumphant doctrines of Luther. At Lubeck 
the monks taught similarly. 

Can it be wondered that religion was in a great measure laid 
aside? The churches were often destitute, being bereft of their 
priests, and the instruction of the people was grievously impeded ; 
covetousness was general, and those who had unjustly secured a 
good harvest were the most rapacious for gaining still more. 

It is generally supposed that disease tends to heighten one’s 
devotional feelings, and this was doubtless true in the time of the 
plague. Many people were engaged, at the risk of their own lives 
and the sacrifice of their personal interests, in endeavouring to 
arrest the progress of the evil and to mitigate the suffering of 
their fellow men. “In danger, self-preservation is dominant and 
“ self-denial put to severe proof ;” nations, therefore, as men, attain 
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a higher degree of moral worth or sink deeper in ignorance and 
vice. Attendants and friends, who were either blind to their nature 
or heroically despised it, fell a victim to their sympathy. The same 
fate, however, awaited many of those who quitted the city. 
Flight from the infection seldom availed the fearful, for the germ 
of the disease adhered to them, and they fell sick remote from assist- 
ance and in the solitude of the country. ‘“ The sailors found no 
‘“‘ refuge in their ships; their vessels were often seen driven about 
‘“‘ on the ocean and drifting on shore, whose crews had perished to 
“‘ the last man.’’—HECKER. 


V.—Internationally Considered. 


Much has been done towards the annihilation of the plague by 
the improvement of the sanitary condition of Europe and Hgypt. 
The latter country has ceased to be a breeding place of the plague 
since improved sanitary legislation has obtained. 

Although our knowledge of the nature of the plague and its 
mode of development is very imperfect, as well as the manner in 
which the contagion is communicated, quarantine measures would 
of necessity have to be re-established if the plague should occur in 
those regions with which we stand in direct communication; for 
we know that measures of quarantine or hygiene exercise an effect 
in limiting a malady to the district thus infected and favour its 
extinction. 

The liability to contract the disease and the mortality are both 
very great only when the hygienic conditions are decidedly bad—as 
was the case during the middle ages, and still is the case to-day in 
certain parts of the Hast. It is therefore not very probable that 
Western Hurope will again be subject to a devastating epidemic of 
the plague, provided she does not forget the lessons which bygone 
attacks of this disease have taught her. 

The history of the prevention of this malady is very instruc- 
tive, because it shows how suitable measures, when energetically 
carried out, can succeed in so perfectly conquering the severest 
of the epidemic diseases, that it no longer occurs except in half- 
civilised countries. This extraordinary result has been accom- 
plished by quarantine measures rigidly carried out. Although 
these measures are generally considered a costly and troublesome 
interference with commerce, the country that neglects such pre- 
cautions is incurring a grave responsibility. 

We cannot concur with writers who have spoken of quarantine 
in such terms as the following :—‘‘The quarantine laws are not 
‘only absurd and needlessly burthensome to commerce, but 
‘“‘ perverse and barbarous in the extreme, independent of the 
“injurious fears induced, being as dangerous to communities as 
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_ “they militate against common sense and humanity.” <A. Hirsch 
said that the extinction of the plague was a gradual process, and 
kept pace in great measure with the development and perfection of the 
quarantine system, as carried out, not only with reference to the Hast, 
but also with neighbouring countries of Hurope. ‘“ Indeed I cannot 
*‘ understand how anyone pretending to criticise facts in an un- 
“ prejudiced manner, and with due regard to the condition of the 
“plague in the Hast, can for a moment hesitate to attribute the 
‘chief cause of the disappearance of the plague from Huropean 
* soil to the development of a well regulated quarantine system.” 

England has always been foremost in the necessary laws attend- 
ing hygiene, and thanks to her natural isolation from continental 
countries, as well as certain climatic and topographical conditions, 
by which she is enabled to maintain with impunity the free pratique 
of her ports. 

_It is to the adoption and enforcement by judicious legislative 
enactments of prophylactic measures based on scientific views that 
we should direct especial attention, for by such measures we not 
only to a great extent prevent disease by rendering the body less 
susceptible of it, but when attacked by it we lessen its fatality. 

The danger attending the intercommunication of the sick with 
the healthy was recognised by the ancients. In the time of Moses 
the lepers were separated from the rest of the people, and before the 
Christian era the Persians expelled the lepers from the towns. It 
is to Fracastor we owe the methodical establishment of quarantine 
measures in the sixteenth century. He was one of the first 
expostulators of the doctrine of contagion, and showed that a 
specific virus was exhaled from the body and was carried in the 
clothing. 

Self preservation is a law of universal prevalence, and among 
mankind this law is strikingly exemplified in measures adopted to 
prevent the introduction of pestilential diseases from infected 
localities. No blame should attach to the adoption of the most 
extreme measures where necessity indicates; the warrant for such 
action was the ancient dictum salus populi suprema lew. 

Two things appear necessary to prevent the importation and 
spread of epidemic contagious diseases. 1. The careful inspection 
of vessels and their crews before being permitted to have inter- 
course with seaport towns. 2. The improvement or maintenance 
of the hygienic conditions of the threatened community. 

If the idea of the plague being entirely dependent on local 
conditions be admitted, external quarantine is an useless encum- 
brance. But it is not so, and therefore during epidemics of this 
disease a country which opens its doors for the reception of goods 
and the free intercourse of the people from the seat of the malady, 
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is culpable of neglecting those preventive measures which have 
been proved to be so necessary in such times. 

Again, the partisans of a spontaneous origin of the disease 
ascribe the entire trouble: to defective hygienic conditions, and 
overlook the fact that epidemics often invade the most salubrious 
locality, and therefore must be combated by other measures than 
those which are purely hygienic. Certainly hygiene alone cannot 
confer an wmunity comparable to that which keeps the pestilence 
at a distance or at least weakens its transmissible properties.* We 
are convinced that by mild and judicious quarantine regulations 
many a land has been spared from the devastations of an epi- 
demic. 

The plan of non-intercourse though justifiable in case of surprise, 
without preventive organisation to meet danger, is quite out of 
harmony with the civilisation of our age in the needless hardships 
it imposes. Total exclusion of persons and merchandise is an 
obstructive quarantine, and probably will never be tolerated by any 
country. Quarantine and commerce have been for centuries antago- 
nistic, and it rests with the legislator to adjust the claims of both, 
so that while quarantine confers advantages on those it protects, it 
should not impose grave inconveniences on those it interdicts. 

As regards out going vessels by sea no interference would be 
necessary, since the quarantine at each port should be competent 
for its own protection. 

Quarantine cannot and never has been rendered entirely effec- 
tual. It is impossible to shut up within certain limits a population 
earnestly desirous of transgressing them. A single person evading 
the quarantine may render all the preceding precautions of no 
avail, and with the knowledge of the present day the adoption of 
the measure per se would almost justify a charge of insanity against 
any rulers who put their entire trust in it. Unless the professors of 
sanitary science are wrong in first principles, or unless gross 
negligence is displayed where vigilance is a duty, a country which 
can boast of a good system of hygiene may look for the arrival 
of plague without great terror, and without imposing a single 
restriction either upon the movements of healthy persons or upon 
the transit of their goods. 

It may be questioned whether, socially, the epidemical visita- 
tions of a contagious disease like the plague are not productive of 
more misery than war itself, fertile as it unquestionably is in every 


* And as to immunity that could be supposed to result from a change in the 
habits of society, and particularly from the superior attention paid to cleanliness 
and ventilation in our cities, we must confess our apprehensions that any seeds of 
disease which depend for their development upon filth, will not perish for want of 
a hotbed in many districts of the larger cities of the three kingdoms, 
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species of calamity. The actual victims of war are not only 
numerically fewer, but for the most part belong exclusively to a 
class openly and almost voluntarily devoted to war horrors, while 
epidemical sickness is an evil that threatens indiscriminately every 
class of the community, and is chiefly afflicting from its invading 
that cherished sanctuary of domestic life in which the happiness 
of every individual must mainly centre. The universality of the 
infliction, the anguish of the immediate sufferers, the distress of 
the relatives, and often the subsequent poverty and desolation of 
families, conspire to fill up the measure of misfortune, and give to 
the destructive operations of an epidemic a character of the 
deepest gloom, which is not like the fatal scenes of a battle field, 
cheered by one spark of valour or patriotism, nor redeemed by one 
consoling sentiment of duty or fame. 





APPENDIX. 





A.—In what manner the plague increased, will appear from the 
following weekly account :—* 








Dates. Mortality. Dates. Mortality. 

Moms 7—14, 1665 .........00000--- 1 | Aug. 29—Sept. 5, 1668............ 6,988 
BL 2s casetccdoveyaneacsspascivs oes Peso) OE 00 fecal 0a om Renee ye Me 6,544. 
MM i DD c sues sedacsancoacpsessrtace 9 Spee LOE Ba hsccsseeduev viene 7,165 
5) acy Ane oe ae es Oe Raa 3 od Ui IS RS eae area oh) 533 
BE 2 onl. costaacdesnnesteincta sane 14 Pet ae ICL DF cedrncroneraratn tees 4,929 
MM 25-3)... cndkevechsrasesscneanves Be O Coreg oe LO oo ccs -nsceesaeneios 4,327 
ee SO— June 6 .ii...:.ceesccseease 43 PaO LT Ay darsioctdesets eetateteee 2,665 
MING O—LB........00.cceseccsasnccodiecesss 112 Se 24h, os oeeics cae eee 1,421 
MB 2) Sennen cacessescdseseesetec’ 168 Pr et hy Ss 2 Rom Terry ec 1,031 
UE 21S. 0vscsacananennondsdnancssnnee 267 MgO NOV a 0 “clesccticcocsrteees 1,414 
PE LY Fo osseedesensenserseconen Do wAE NONE or Coad eee ete? 1,050 
BAL... scudecesscenrnsonepeses I ppt Ar 2 ory. csesgsndes rancor rane 655 
POLS... cach cscesoncecansesotednise 1,089 Spe nS Wa es sdeacmanscgs ema 34 
MTR —— 20) 2... asavesedeocecceceseonctinss 1,043 sprees DB < caveineetes 210 
PM 9 AUS Le ensonrencorenee PO TOD (RP DEGe OLS, s)Ss.scctptcetecctoaees 243 
Ro. e ease onesies: coenesogansens 2,817 pecs bh’-arad © Dep ianpmrnnn PSP KOREA 281 
» Re US rccststaes toes Javatsnanpapess 3,880 68,596 
WUE 22), covcssisesecervessvoapacisds see 4,237 aceon 
| ESS SE ns oe 6,102 | Total died from all causes........ 97,306 





* With respect to the progress and termination of the plague, the disease 
appears to be subject to the same laws as regulate the course and termination of 
other epidemics ; it is most fatal at its first outbreak, and becomes less virulent 
as it increases in extent. The increased mortality which occurs during the 
advance of the plague, and which we have shown to be at its height in the 
month of September, arises from the increased extension, and not from the 
greater malignancy of the disease. 
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B.—The deaths from the plague, as compared with all other 
diseases, are thus tabulated in the Bills of Mortality of 1665, by 
which it will be seen that nearly 40,000 died in the five weeks 
between the 22nd August and the 26th September :— 











Dates. Of all Diseases. Of the Plague. 

A Be os cepa tear 5,319 3,880 
ein Ne is ee A Ang Uae an ol oa 5,068 - A237 
yh Pea Bk Fe peapitmnerriee ee 7,496 6,102 

53 U pee er pepe Hi po. dasa, 8,252 6,988 
SEE uie oe! coe sece nels china iis 7,690 6,544 
Ppiaigl ao. e h pamnit y-ray Rae the 8,297 9,165 
oO Ce Lee a. 6,460 5,533 
hia Ob Daten dak. 5,720 4,929 
CE Ot LU Univ c aiceyer eet 5,068 4,327 
59,870 49,705 





C.—The numbers that fell by the plague, as given in the Dil 


of Mortality from the year 1603 to 1679 :— 


Fore ihe oe vena. Ke blane 
AGOS Soe teatcots tress 2652600 4) LG 20 eh. vspicentcnes — 
Ay ee Meb tras os les 896 EDU e ols elena: 1,317 
MN ga te es 444, $i RU Ueer Upc iee 274 
MOG icksas ibeataied 2,124 STAC ES nn ae Re 8 
OE rs ede cage 20782 2 EL Mia i — 
SOS Carte Ae 2,262 22 ETA A Sp ae et Ree I 
Bo) Shee tas tk 4.240 SSD) Gib. bhocs. Pepa es — 
SLL TRY ae ities, 1,803 HS Pe vee Ae Ae Pole 10,400 
ob Matera talline 627 Wf belle ite <P Frake 3,082, 
LE a peaked ets 64. TSO han ica 363 
AE Seren RRan te vd 16 abet eee: 314 
2 EEE IE he 22 BAD Fascha: 1,450 
fl DiPpecatherel caer | 1 Meet Reis hee oe 3,067 
ph Ne BI eerie peter 9 Ato. sake 1,824 
22 Br ren veer 6 gc Rete AS ok 996 
BLS ce ssietes rene 18 Ta ree 2 1,492 
WE are tot cee 9 AD hea takes MOE 1,871 
UN ARENA 2 PAG sbi. cate, 254.36 
Tid AE coe aaa te 1I OAT & cu Mih ene on, RON] 
oe lee eek oot 16 Fe Cable Oe "patente II 
EO Medora whens 17 CAD Cita: Anere ee 67 
Rect Beasties — "OO dasha eae 5 
PRD Ce Opie ak 355417 DLs acne ea 2.3 
BPO scr leaeabinenteae 134 iD Dileries. Pra dine e, 16 
FRR dade a 4 SPURS 0 ge EN 6 
Pe EEE RMD | 3 fir Ran cere 16 


peare: the Pagndl 
1655 ee 9 
1G 2S keen 6 
EST ae 4 
BS slesnia caer 14 
DD a aececaeceenee 36 
P60 \ 2. -.Cohae erie 14 
(5) DL ae eas 20 
1G? es ae 12 
a Hensel, 9 
OAR Re ee 6 
Myer ee. 68,596 
dis em an § 1,998 
"OT Fie ee 35 
dito Ree mmr mre 14. 
> geht SOR Pe 3 
27 Ofer oee — 
By WR eS 5 
12 esse tetra it 
7D ot gee 5 
TA es ee 3 
TD iy en eee I 
a7 Gate ene ae 2 
eT ojspuca eee 2 
278 UO eee 5 
70 ie 2 


In the four plague years of 1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665, as 
compared with the deaths from all causes, those from the plague 


were 69 per cent. 


Nearly as many died from the plague in 1665, as from all causes 


in 1849. 
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D.—Deaths from Plague and other Diseases in the Parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, from 1602 to 1667. 











Date. Mortality. Remarks. 
L602 .... 215 

(ae 938 Year of plague—36,269 died of the plague in London 
pe) s.. 296 — 

HO | 154.04. Year of plague—35,417 died of the plague in London 
Ba) 2... 435 — 

GIG): ss... 980 Year of plague—to,400 died of the plague in London 
Pas... 261 — 

(eee 179 — 

£007)... 413 Year of plague—68,596 died of the plague in London 
L6G - .... 134 aa 

BOS ive. 214 -- 





E.—The mortality from the Black Death in the fourteenth 
century was as follows :— 





Place. Mortality. Remarks. 
BT hints c ayn sszyaetuscasseek — 500 daily 
TS oi os cs ii esinnatt «puae Geshe: 2,2,000 Most of the animals in six weeks 
a eee eae ne 15,000 ae 
RS Os scvurstcyir sassy ars" — Almost all its inhabitants 
IN eect 6205. hanes sovineser oom sc 40,000 — 
Be eeiiv onus soccer coe nve do ¥ 40,000 oe 
Missoni tess anes cobb finsaue: 60,000 —— 
ee eee 40,000 — 
a eR ER — An incalculable number 
EF cont ssestinstiensson des 70,000 One-third of its population 
SC Oe a ee 100,000 In four months 
CTS, oi. cn ceoso0.sen5-0es0ree- be 100,000 300 a-day 
BEI sc ycseacossnsincnye onneth 40,000 1,800 in one day 
oa ee 16,000 1,200 interred in one cemetery 
0 150,000 1,800 in the first three days 
No 5o5. gs saneeveteteanedst- 5,000 — 
MUO, oosn's.sseorenverssunse 2,500 a 
PRACT CS "oo... n.scmreenases. 56,000 In one month 
BREGNNO, ....5.c.0..-csensseee-- 30,000 — 
ee 50,000 re 
I one co nous sus-b0see ry 26,000 — 
yi es vascseteceseost ss 16,000 — 
yl oo ee. sdcasacctestalees 9,000 — 
0 |S ees 14,000 sa 
0S a 100,000 —— 
a Be 51,000 Ada 





In China the mortality was 13 millions, in Germany 14 million, 
Kurope 40 millions, and Asia and Africa (exclusive of China) 
24 millions. 
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F.—In the following chronological table of some of the principal 
plagues upon record, we have doubtless included the mention of 
many, which although described under that name are probably a 
dissimilar disease, writers having applied the terms pestilential and 
Bpeclent| in a generic sense to diseases specifically different.* 


From B.c. 1495 to A.D. 1877. 




















Date. Locality. Mortality. Remarks. 
B.C. During the reign of 
Pharaoh, King of 
DAD rsstseseesenses FESY PUY crosecavessoones toes vars — Egypt, a.m. 2509.— 
Exodus xii 
VAR ee Desert of Paran ........ 14,000 --- 
Rae ait In the wilderness........ a Numbers xi 
BLO cee cttty /£guia (island of) .... — Ovid’s Metam. lib. vii 
Ashdod, a place be- ma. 
D1 etre tween Guza and — { Among the Philistines, 
J 1 Sam. v and vi 
ODTA Gun ec 
4 : In the Grecian camp, 
DO wetoeesse See: Troy (siege of)............ — { Hdiviews ‘Tiad ape 
40,000 In the time of David 
OL Rie eke Canaan Gee ae { inithiros dave \ Bie aeeee ? 
CO waxes TROUG ce ecto nsne ara renes: — — 
Plutarch’s Life of 
Chines jas SOR ny { Sone. 
Assyrian armies at the 
FLO Seer oaet Jo) eho nee sees 185,000 { iodo Of Teriealam 
er a = | Deseribed by Livy 
7 Eee Riel aan IW GHON AG scoters sts crtrecteaa: Depopulated........ Small town near Rome 
594 Jerusalem (nina Sy — 
betel fesoed| ed) CLUBELONY 5s 0c.se5eece79 Leniedta 
BBO. Mev sutsnses: Army of Xerxes ........ 150,000 — 
ALG jasutsactessant rey SL SEAR Bere OAEPR Se eae ty — — 
AGar een e ite. PLOW. a5 -349-stek sorte sess: — Livy, iii, 6 
Half the inha- 
7 Nah pa esta ss RSE Nhe { Mee AL Ne \ ae 
Continued without in- 
= terruption for five 
ADO ecb evie Athens Weta: artitecdes roars. — Thuegang a 
ui, 48 
Wy Spain (from Egypt).... oo — 
; Justin, xix, 2; Diod. 
vO ES ona eee Cartha pe iit oscins...46. Depopulated.... | ear 2 
393 and 383 Gaul and Rome \ Se an, 
(armies Of) ..........+. 
BOD ssetiscsastones OTIC ae ica sasenesastarster 10,000 daily { cen vil, 1; Short, On 
BOLivsesscsrscsante Murviedro (Sicily) .... ~ 2 
SAS wees nigeies 
See ete TROT, .0.isosacesscendenaetertns — Livy 
Va) Nore area 
EY OR RE A CAGIZ Bis ccsaatiesenatt — ta 


* The number of deaths appear in some cases very large, this is perhaps 
due to famine, want, and privation, which are so frequently co-existent with 
pestilence. 
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From B.c. 1495 to a.p. 1877—Contd. 


Locality. 


Carthaginian armies.... 


Carthage. ......ccuevsecrss. 


Carthaginian and 
Roman armies........ 


EOD TAYE... ssrscescotenetnee: 
Rome and all Italy .... 
PUCUMERS tae caccacayix¥atacnucds. 


Seacoast of Carthage . 
Roman armies ... ........ 
Rome (people in)........ 
fc Neh ie een, bts 


Wee Reto rece os, 
Jakg Vert, leer eae 


Italy and Syria............ 
Asia, Africa, and 
UPOPIC) | wueressntenryes 


SOUT AMIEL ity iesn ste dicadats. 
PS OSELYIE Fics fsonnvdcdcsnse- 


IE NOON oes dou sidcslancsaces 


Especially France, 
Germany and Italy 


Constantinople............ 
South Britain ............ 
POO STATIC Toccccorsetaonensts« 
Constantinople............ 
PCO RLS TELS Wadi sons pseveteeni ens 


Constantinople............ 


Norwich in Eng- 
land, and Syria .... 
Various parts of 
Europe and _ the 
MEARE 2 ca eaeds aciadhaeaihs 
Wales. In Chichester 
ec aS OC REE Aidt a a 
Gaul, Germany, and 

PESINA ete t ss 


af 











Remarks. 








Si On their route to be- 


siege Taguntum 
Before Syracuse, Livy, 
XXV 


Livy, xli, 21 


Orosius, lib. v 


P Leprosy 


Tacitus Annals, xv 
Orosius, lib. vii 


Zonaras, lib. xii 


Nicophorus, xiii 


? Dysentery 

A plague raging, with 
intermissions,in most 
parts of the world.— 
Niceph., Xvi 

With intermissions 


Raged for 260 years 
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From B.c. 1495 to A.D. 1877—Contd. 


















Date Locality. Mortality. Remarks. 
ARD.. 
OST Mercere Tun G1ON Pe oa. ovat toes es — — 
O40 cso: North of Europe........ — Affecting chiefly the . 
cattle 
DGAigeiieactetoat — — Emperor Otho’s army 
LOOS ae en — ge teal Raged for three years 
19-95 ape nisehae \ rie Wittinteraidaous 
29” ce Mik { Convulsive disease ; 
Pe ane dance of St. Vitus 
?29-31 
and 1033 England and Gaul .. — — 
‘| Marching to invade 
Tee Meaty Wee Saracen army ........ { ae or Rome ; raged for two 
years 
dato WA ERR York and Durham . — —_ 
a Oa aoe Constantinople............ — — 
96-1111 ....| Europe (various parts) — 
Various parts of the 
D204 tucse globe y fo Bs ae } — Lasted 272 years 
"26-28, iy 
1133-46 Himglamd 4 ....s..strattesess: — 
TERMINED 7m so NS Suh bation sete phe! = ? Dysentery 
GOED weet ty satis atgtig es and Rome — — 
”93-96, th ae 
1200-1201 ye cee ne 
Only 3 persons } 
8 Wy Pea srs. Damitetta: .....8.0.01 out of 70,000 _- 
survived. ......., 
Jo SABRE es oo DiGi dove 6.2 25.5.0ee.et 2,0,000 — 
? Dancing disease among 
BY nieepeeinnss Tie yb. Mee iecers mentee er Teall « 
27 fo Wile Sane Be Usroch® oes. zae cet Dancing mania 
King Philip of France 
, invaded Spain with 
OB relate de ey Us hhe Sata Daeamo eer eR Mnay ory 4,000 2a,ced infantry am 
8,600 cavalry 
LSD yoann FEN OPOIG W: oanacsontotsossceys Great mortality —: 
Spain, and _ spread | Leaving scarcely 
TAD stonany over the whole] aquarter of the — 
NOTICE sssssccsiebsnaaaeeesers human race 
PAL), Jokes hucpahses POreMCO bs crccseseseseness- 60,000 — 
AY ficial nk RIOULOG INR cc ossticeapeeten es 50,000 — 
—- WV GUICO Terece ss estanccecnat hoon 100,000 — 
— MAD OCKT, v1ert ors cneecerees 90,000 — 
— S Palas bs ivess so AeawAG 200,000 — 
Syria, Greece, Italy, pel 
Sp eD Oy pris Ucn } mah 
50-51 Trolancl (nse usec — — 
2B Oreste nny ne ke hoc LP AVNat: 7 Seperee eee? g00,000 — 
_— f Wey ok Ravel wre rere pr 50,000 Interred in one grammy 
yard 
USS cece le TLOFONOB te taa ek 100,000 : — 
— INGE WICH Pp svrencatiepve 37,104 —~ 
= Yarmouth 3a... 4 OZ re 
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PART IV. 


Date. Locality. Mortality. Remarks. 
A.D. 

a =) SLES BRR, Ae —_ woes 
en Aa atle lec gdelaanen et oe Sete 20,000 — 
"68-70 ........ England and Ireland . — — 
hae Barcelona .....cG:2c4.. — — 

Germany, Egypt, 
‘a ; Greece, and all os Lubeck 90,000 ~ 
BEASG WS ages ccnnet caren esis 
Holland France . ; 
Cae \ sad Rhenish po | — en Britis i St 
FINCOM Liotta c san MRM ait 
BE csgscanne> Pirrlamd po. dp cscs — — 
ae Save icy criiy taeseetons aa —— 
ae DL SEEG Bebe ies esseuteenty eve — — 
a Portugal: 266. 3u.. — — 
91 eater York and igs ne. 
* Caeea Norfolk especially 
Resco suk. RS RTE Sac tcc dasagaet ie sas'eo 2 — 

| hha RON: eco cces acca feseeee sense 30,000 — 
Ae Pewitle-t 0... cots ens — — 
| or POPES Os coaeacasiies <2) = Dancing disease 
a Barcelémay ...3.. steve aes Ses — 

139 Huescar in the king- } yk ad 

“he dom of Aragon. .... 
50) Italy, Gaul, cent a Pe 

en) many, and Spain... 
2 res TUALY «eset ste - — — 
Ls Dee PRIA LSA beet. e.:. ser —_ 
ae TANCE) shcnataat 4bGtee — ae — 
: : ‘Sweating sickness” 
Beh dkta en. BOVIS ta aiianetasetoneulis + 1 | in Feria d 
Be vrakchschi,- ARGAIMBIS phen sedccryueeas = — 
en Barcel ani dite ss cpeh cats sar: —_ — 
se Wa EOD GA (ve tes, sca tnles cee iy: — 
BE gers iestosse. SATAGOSED .....csssecesesores a — 
Meise. pues MSPHOUIY ayes dice tim: London 30,000 ik eae \ eee 

BIOs. savsscssnsees. England oi .stcceigea Her oe 
a FOPIOANY © -. ar eag eo 5% — Sweating sickness 
eee Cork and Dresden .... — — 
7BI~BO. weecene. Maplanil) i... ooet: — _ 
Bilas. Constantinople............ — rs 
cas... MOE GS s2 dw cckedoercage ox _— — 

47 England, Holland, ts ae 
* ean and Germarny........ 
1 SPLAT BR Rain o,f em cP ee = Spotted fever 
BL icing. ME MROU raitscccstaamcek ster: — — 
London and most of 
Di eaiicsess- } the principal cis har om 
OF HUyvope’ <.s.ver.:. 
BRA aoa cardel sos Bem O LOTUS cs ..podssaroed os Saragossa 10,000 — 
Reese... OU voces orcas evetn le — — 
Ras. “‘ Morbus Hungaricus”’ os seer 
aan Se ees, edad: — — 
Be hn cesos-. PIPESOR Ys Nc sisaiicwicndes- — re 
Bec tsst consi 5 Spain and Italy ........ — an 
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From B.c. 1495 to A.D. 1877—-Contd. 
Date. Locality. Mortality. Remarks. 
A.D. 
LO 7D sess eit. PROTING Sd ce rcmaenvsraeceet nee 4,000 — 
— Bepeck 2.54) ose. ae. 8,000 — 
— nega DUrd sO... 3,000 — 
1580-81 ........ Cairo and the East .... 500,000 = 
BO eiNboeipe kta tac: Spain, especially Cadiz — + 
85-86 me pte aia ta aT Revel 6,000 = 
AVOUT «5 ous. fares ses 
is” Nee oD POMC MN tase tar — —~ 
BOO Nar hain. BS err ta En commen Spey —- _- 
: 40,000 in Lisbon 
5 Pe te ee Wi alte hoc. sernzedechaserss { and Spain a — 
1600-02 e.. MUSCOVY \. so-ctasghirenesteate 500,000 — 
— TAVORUsacoostoes eee 30,000 — 
MOU aeccscnp te LORGON ccctea eters 36,000 — 
— 1 NaC A Wek He nt Aine of 2,000 weekly — 
QOD cos abeostaee Throughout Europe.... — — 
HB) OE WA Becca PEVIEOo Bu vsesenne tame — — 
AUN ISR as Granada.’ ......Reecatscss: — _— 
= Constantinople ............ 200,000 — 
plete ce aD Neecedi aacr a ee 
stantinople ............ 3 
16 { Germany, Denmark, Su at 
Were Egypt and Levant 
Ist year 8,000 
(ee UL SEPEUCE OTIS Gece caxcee tua eee Pee ‘ a Lasted four years 
4th » 35,417 
pA NR an ie Throughout England | London 30,000 — 
PEG One. wt TEV OES  ke cousicbubnnsamayasent 60,000 — 
Pt Ween ee DP PEMLCI As. aanee tos goes — —- 
POD siscsscsnees Leyden and Nineguen| Leyden 20,000 tage 
— — London 10,000 — 
AcE. RO ns MAUPIOn keene ones — — 
"49s anheganams BY PAI TE Le Aewensewanronteserees 2,00,000 — 
SS MaRie.. MVE BOO WE A. stokes sssnensp eaten 2,00,000 --- 
— EBA C Pubonsthenopspueeesiaes 9,000 — 
— Amsterdam .......4.0..-5 13,200 — 
— WE VOECT 5... ..nteereeeracte 13,000 — 
Three-quarters of the 
SOG: ieee. Na 1OR f.i.... deo ea poees 240,000 inhabe eee 
— I GNEVOTEO .c.ssacnnotetesr st 9,000 — 
— (FONG A Beis. te erent betes 10,000 — 
— TGIO smociys svete foe rete 10,000 _ 
— Neapolitan territories 400,000 — 
BOClean. OSAMU. Edi, cvs ectcaerene cada 60,000 — 
PAGED Nits arenes Hingham | hos mrstecetterst — _ 
fol Ee res ee Amsterdam «22.2.0... 24,000 w= 
OD biaos stone LandonnG sche nee 68,596 — 
7 hp neces sek Po SEN Acs. shes setotvencnare ne _ — 
PE BD: Malta i.e. eee 11,300 — 
ata { Murcia and Cartha- \ cae my 
MCS 5 Thr, OTD cls cesdcensgersensteruess 
TP Wig ee abts ae Germany, +ccceenes — — 
LY Se Ia aa CABPIB ORY (fed ecu aries, — — 
POS tcc sos fy CR Oy SLE BRE ro Ae — — 
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From 8.0. 1495 to a.p. 1877—Contd. 
Date. Locality. Mortality. Remarks. 
A.D 
PIO ess iyisckahos. WGILttech cece ee — — 
a In six months the: 
BNE ice races. Copenhagen ................ 25,000 « sweating sickness.” 
— SHOOK MOLINE wconeananchanssnes 30,000 ~ = 
BPN es ace oceness. Marseilles ................... — — 
Bre Vienna, Hungary, 1) x 
and in the Kast .... 
Bethan... DPA AI MR ahoteic. chs, — Epidemic mania 
sin. .ny bondonw 253,20 hws 1,500 In one week — 
BIO gsccecnsyoo2- Ue spat teresa bacod ecto Many thousands -= 
36 Chis PREC YS { 7,000 buried daily for 
Bese sft CITED Se vn cece: enceevet resist : soca 
a ea a Tnekariclat's,.nstee. eats. — — 
BEM acerosserkse- PIV CD Py sdereneene th nais dows — — 
40,000 in Cairo 
ccs uceudns COPD OV ai ss. tes8 vasa: and Cons _ 
: CIMOPLO: WV... 
21-60 ....:.. Ireland and France....| 30,000 in Cyprus — 
BE eas cowneahas. Carthagena ...........0. — — 
69 { Aleppo, Jerusalem, iby Mag 
ao and Damascue........ 
ae Naples ne ree ts 20,000 — 
a Bat sratoc) ewe es at Sane { be ee aa == 
upwards” .. 
PRS descee. Poland and Russia .... 20,000 — 
— Bohemia Uae. 168,000 — 
1,000 ~3>_ buried 
— Constantinople........ ; daily for some ——- 
WEEKS. .ccccecsnes 
7 DE OSOOW otic en cuee ee, 133,299 in 18 mos. — 
— ASSOYR Meco 80,000 —- 
Egypt, Dalmatia, 
Bee 85). PL beaoslnes im yi 
ee osdinenn. TOG ooacasgtenseststie cn sa 800,000 — 
’ : In the French army in 
SPER rdevess. Barberini keane: 3,000 daily { Egypt y 
— NAP ea hr OF 0 Rema ear ee 2.4.7,000 — 
| Portugalees 202 2a: — Among British troops 
BE eer. 2..c. Gibraltar: 2.:22..: { hs ORE oa — 
only 28 escaped 
ae Constantinople............ 160,000 — 
Bisco ee..s. DNL SPEC ai pe Mitte son cite scene's 4,483 = 
BUS os cias Cont ules mana ence — — 
17 Throughout the ha- i e 
is. bitable globe ........ 
’ Syria, especiall ; : 
BN CB costes, pai Hecate — Dancing mania 
ae Asiatic Turkey............ — — 
Bee cpiensss PEGI Madentep ten ddan cenewnes — — 
PTB 76. viscsse. Mesopotamia ............ 20,000 in 1876 — 
(eee Resht, near the Caspian — — 
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I.—The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1880. 


THE following report of Mr. R. Giffen, Chief of the Statistical 
and Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, on the Agricul- 
tural Returns of Great Britain for the year 1880, with summary 
tables, is given in continuation of a series of similar notices to be. 
found in the Society’s Journal for previous years :— 


‘“‘] have the honour to submit the Agricultural Returns of Great 
Britain for the year 1880, the data for which were collected, as in 
previous years, by officers of the inland revenue department in 

_ Great Britain, and by officers under the direction of the local autho- 
rities in the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. 

“The returns have been again collected on the 4th of June, the 
change to that date from the 25th of the month having been made 
in 1877. ‘The usual summary of the returns was issued to the 
newspapers on the 17th of August, and a slight addition was made 
to the information then published by distinguishing the sheep of 
one year old and above from those under one year old, so as to show 
as soon as possible the losses among sheep and lambs separately 
consequent on the disease of the past wet season. The present com- 

_ plete tables and report are now ready at the end of September, as 
has been the case since the earlier date of collection was adopted. 

“This department is again much indebted to the farmers of 
Great Britain for the trouble they take every year in supplying the 
necessary information to the collectors, the acreage of land esti- 
mated by the Inland Revenue Officers in default of returns being 
only 1,640,571 acres, or a slight increase on the figures for 1879, 
while there is still a considerable reduction compared with previous 
years, the estimates for 1878 having been 1,768,703 acres, and in 
1877, 2,036,931 acres. Of the acreage thus estimated only 2 per 
cent. is in Scotland, where the average size of the holdings of which 
there are no returns, and estimates are necessary, is between six 
and seven acres only. In England the farmers who refuse or 
neglect to oblige the Board of Trade in this respect farm holdings 
averaging 145 acres each. 
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“In Great Britain returns were this year obtained from 554,058 
occupiers and 5,001 owners of live stock only, the occupiers thus 
showing a decrease of 765, and the owners of live stock only a 
decrease of 221 from 1879. The variations in the separate counties 
are often stated by the collecting officers to be due to the depression 
in agriculture. In some cases vacant farms have been returned by 
the owner or temporarily added to other farms, in both cases 
diminishing the number of occupiers, while in other instances large 
farms which had been given up have been subdivided. 

“ A special return of various sized holdings and the live stock 
thereon has been obtained this year, to which reference will be 
made in a subsequent part of this report, as showing any changes 
that have taken place in the average size of farms since the last 
return of this nature was prepared in 1875. The owners of live 
stock only have decreased materially of late years, having num- 
bered more than 6,000 in 1873, and this decrease is in great mea- 
sure ascribed to the stricter regulations enforced as to keeping pigs 
and cows in populous places, while the increased railway facilities 
for bringing milk from the country also tend to lessen the number 
of town cowkeepers. 

“In the summary of the return annexed (see Table No. 1), 
columns are added as usual to show for Ireland and for the whole 
of the United Kingdom the particulars corresponding to those in 
the return for Great Britain; the figures for Ireland having been 
supphed to this department by the courtesy of the registrar general 
for that country. As has been mentioned in former reports, the 
returns in Great Britain are obtained from all occupiers of not less 
than a quarter of an acre of land, and also from owners of live stock 
who do not occupy land, while cottagers’ pigs are excluded as well 
as pigs kept in towns; but a somewhat different plan, it appears, 
is followed in Ireland, where the enumerators enter the particulars 
themselves, after personally consulting the occupiers. In that 
country, all holdings however small, are included, and even garden 
crops are ertered in the schedules: variations which it is useful 
to remember when the agricultural statistics of Great Britain and 
Ireland are compared. 

“The total quantity of land returned in 1880 as under all kinds 
of crops, bare fallow, and grass, amounted, for Great Britain, to 
32,102,000 acres. For Ireland the returns obtained by the registrar 
general show a total of 15,358,000 acres, and for the Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands the totals are respectively 97,000 acres and 
30,000 acres. Thus for the whole of the United Kingdom the 
cultivated area was in 1880, 47,587,000 acres, exclusive of heath 
and mountain pasture land, and of woods and plantations. 

‘In making the following remarks on the returns now presented, 
I propose to notice first the chief points in the figures relating to 
Great Britain alone, and afterwards allude shortly to the compara- 
tive figures for Ireland. 

‘“‘In Great Britain the area returned as under cultivation has 
increased by 126,000 acres since 1879, and the total increase in the 
ten years since 1870 is no less than 1,694,000 acres, or a greater 
area than the whole of Devonshire. Of this increase, about two- 
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thirds, or 1,187,000 acres, were in England, 220,000 acres in Wales, 
and 287,000 acres in Scotland. As has been remarked several 
_ times in previous reports, a large share of this increased acreage 
must be credited to the more correct returns of late years, when 
errors from the use of local acres, such as ‘ Scotch’ or ‘ Lancashire’ 
acres, and also the omission of out of the way farms, have been 
discovered. In the absence of a complete cadastral survey, there 
must always be considerable uncertainty amongst landowners and 
farmers as to the exact acreage of their holdings. Making liberal 
allowances, however, for these differences, it is certain that a con- . 
siderable portion of land is annually reclaimed from mountain, 
moor, or bog, especially in the wilder districts of the country, and 
a good many instances of this are noticed by the inland revenue 
officers as having occurred during the past year, especially of hill 
land or rough common land being enclosed, which would of course 
bring such land into the returns. Occasionally also the acreage of 
particular counties may vary a little from farms on the borders 
being one year included in one county and next year in a different 
one, but any material discrepancy, either in the total acreage or in 
particular crops, is always carefully examined, the comparison with 
the figures of the past year often extending to the parish returns. 

‘“‘ Looking at the details of the various crops in Great Britain, 
I have to notice that the area under wheat in 1880 was 2,909,000 
acres, or 19,000 acres more than in the previous year. The wheat 
area of 1879 was, however, the lowest on record since the returns 
were first obtained in 1867, and the present year’s crop was grown 
on nearly 591,000 acres less than in 1870. In some counties it is 
stated by the collecting officers that a favourable autumn led to an 
increased breadth of wheat being sown, but the large number of 
—unlet farms, and of farms where agricultural depression prevailed, 
appears to have caused much wheat land to be left in fallow, as will 
be noticed presently. In barley there is a considerable decrease 
since 1879, when 2,667,000 acres were sown, as compared with only 
2,467,000 acres in the present year. The inferior quality and the 
difficulty of securing the crop last year are stated by the officers in 
some places as having caused this decrease, but it may be noted 
that the present year’s acreage under barley is fully equal to the 
average of the last ten years. 

“Oats were sown on 2,797,000 acres, or an increase of 5 per 
cent. over the area in 1879, and these figures have only once been 
reached since 1867; but the other stock feeding corn crops show a 
considerable falling off, beans being grown on 427,000 acres, as 
compared with 530,000 acres in 1870, and peas on 234,000 acres, 
against 317,000 in 1870. The imports of maize, which compete 
largely with these crops, have somewhat declined during the past 
year, but are still more than double those of ten years ago. Taking 
then all the figures as to the corn crops in Great Britain, we find 
their area was 8,876,000 acres, or a decrease of rather more than 
I per cent. from the previous year, and of 7 per cent. from the year 
1370. 

“ As regards the green crops, we find an increase of 10,000 acres 
planted with potatoes, and the area, 551,000 acres, is nearly equal 
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to the figure of ten years ago. Turnips and swedes were returned 
as grown on 2,024,000 acres, a small increase from 1879, but man- 
golds show a decrease of nearly 6 per cent. from last year; cabbage, 
kohl-rabi, &c., of 4 per cent. ; and vetches, lucerne, and other green 
crops, of more than 15 per cent.; the acreage this year being only 
380,000, making the total area under green crops 3,477,000 acres, 
or 2 per cent. less than in 1879. Green crops, on the whole, have 
shown little change during the last ten years, but the present year’s 
figures are less than in any year since 1868. Flax has increased 
somewhat from the average of the last five years, but the area, 
g,000 acres, is still less than half the acreage grown ten years 
ago. Hops were planted on 67,000 acres—about the same area as 
in 1879. A return (Table No. 5) was added last year, and is con- 
tinued this year, to show in greater detail than in counties the 
districts in which the hops are grown. 

‘“‘ Bare fallow in Great Britain has further increased from 721,000 
acres to 812,000 acres, and has this year taken a larger area than 
in any year since 1870, when there were only 610,000 acres in 
fallow. The depression in agriculture and the number of farms 
unlet and temporarily farmed by their owners are stated by the 
collecting officers as the chief reasons of so much land being 
uncropped, and the foul state of the land is also noticed in some 
districts. 

“ Clover and rotation grasses have varied little in their acreage 
from 1879, showing 4,434,000 acres at the present time. Permanent 
pasture and meadow have increased by 260,000 acres since last year, 
and now amount to 14,427,000 acres, or nearly 45 per cent. of the 
cultivated area of Great Britain. It will be remembered that last 
year the distinction between ‘for hay’ and ‘not for hay,’ both as 
regards rotation grasses and permanent grass, was discontinued 
owing to the trouble this distinction was stated to cause the farmers, 
and also because these headings were sometimes misleading in the 
case of water meadows, and other land cut several times in the 
season. Some confusion has always existed between permanent 
and rotation grasses, especially as to land under rotation grasses 
for two or three years; but there is no doubt that the tendency to 
lay down arable land to grass has been marked for some years, 
although the increase of nearly 24 million acres in permanent grass 
since 1870 may not be entirely due to the conversion of arable land 
and the enclosure of hill and waste land. | 

‘“¢ Orchards in Great Britain again show a satisfactory increase, 
their acreage being this year returned as 180,000 acres, against 
175,000 in 1879 and 165,000 in 1878. Market gardens have also 
increased from 41,000 acres to 44,000 acres, and the collectors 
report both with regard to orchards and market gardens that there 
is a growing demand for fruit and vegetables, especially in the 
neighbourhood of towns. ‘lhe uncertainty of the climate for fruit 
growing must always, however, tend to restrict the extension of 
fruit plantations except in naturally favoured districts. 

“A special return of the acreage of woods and plantations has . 
been obtained this year, the last return of this nature having been 
made in 1872. Since that date the acreage appears to have 
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-~ increased from 2,187,000 acres to 2,409,000 acres, or nearly 10 per 


cent. Considerable difficulties are met with in obtaining this 
information, as, besides the examination of the parish rate books, 
valuation lists, &c., special application has frequently to be made to 
the proprietors of woods, and there is often some doubt as to what 
land should be included in the return. It is believed, nevertheless, 
that the figures obtained this year are generally accurate. 

* Turning now to the various kinds of live stock there appears 
_to be a slight decline in agricultural horses, caused it is stated by 
the number of unlet farms, and also a decrease in brood mares and 
young horses, for which the demand has not been so great recently. 
Moreover, the stock of horses had increased up to last year, when 
the numbers were larger than in any year since 1870. The imports 
of horses from abroad were 26,000 in 1878, 15,000 in 1879, and 
only 6,600 in the first eight months of the present year. As regards 
horned cattle, milch cows have decreased less than 1 per cent., but 
other cattle show an increase of nearly 2 per cent., so that the total 
number of horned cattle in Great Britain is this year 5,912,000 as 
compared with 5,856,000 in 1879. Sheep in the country have 
suffered an important decline of nearly a million, chiefly owing, the 
collectors state, to the losses by disease, and lambs have also 
decreased more than half a million, partly it is stated from the weak 
condition of the ewes. The stock of sheep and lambs is now only 
26,619,000, which appears to be a very insufficient number consider- 
ing the additional permanent pastures of late years. It may be 
remarked that these great losses in sheep and lambs have occurred 
only in England and Wales, the counties of Scotland with few. 
exceptions showing a small increase in sheep and a considerable one 
in lambs, while the northern border counties of England have also 
escaped in great measure. Pigs have further decreased by 91,000 
since 1879 and by 483,000 since 1878, the competition of American 
bacon being stated to make pig keeping less profitable than 
formerly, while, as before mentioned, the sanitary regulations in 
populous places tend also to diminish their numbers. 

“Turning now to the figures of the crops and live stock in 
Jreland, we find that. the changes are of much the same nature as 
those in the returns for Great Britain. The cultivated area is 
slightly larger than in the two last years, being this year 15,358,000 
acres as against 15,336,000 acres in 1879, and 15,345,000 acres in 
1878. It is true that before 1877 the cultivated area averaged 
400,000 acres more than these figures, but the apparent decline was 
caused by a separate heading being made in the return of 1877 for 
‘barren mountain land,’ some of which had often in previous years 
been included under the head of ‘ grass’ in consequence of having 
some live stock on it when the returns were collected. As regards 
corn crops in Ireland there is little change to notice from 1879, the 
increase in the acreage of oats counterbalancing the decrease in 
wheat and barley. There has, however, been a considerable decline 
in the area of corn crops since 1870, when they covered 2,173,000 
acres as compared with 1,766,000 at the present time. Coming to 
green crops we notice a further general decline in the acreage of 
almost all the crops. Potatoes were planted in 821,000 acres 
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against 843,000 acres in 1879 and 1,044,000 acres in 1870. Turnips 
occupied 303,000 acres against 315,000 acres last year, and the 
total acreage of green crops amounts to less than a million and a 
quarter as compared with a million and a half ten years ago. Flax 
was growl on 157,000 acres or 24 per cent. more than in 1879. 
Rotation grasses show a small decline and permanent grass an 
increase—the area now amounting to 10,261,000 acres. 

‘“‘ As regards live stock we find a decrease in every description 
from 1879, but as regards horses and cattle the numbers are still 
fully equal to those of ten years ago. In sheep, however, the 
decrease of nearly half a million from last year leaves the number 
little over 35 millions, and pigs too are less by 20 per cent,, there 
being now only 849,000 against 1,072,000 in 1879 and 1,459,000 in 
1870. 

‘‘The usual table showing the relative course of agriculture in 
the counties of England, arranged in two divisions of chiefly 
grazing and corn growing counties, has been prepared, and is here 

iven. 
z “The grazing, or western, division includes twenty-one counties : 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, York (North 
and West Ridings), Lancaster, Chester, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, 
Salop, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

“The corn, or eastern, division includes twenty-one counties :— 
York (Hast Riding), Lincoln, Nottingham, Rutland, Huntingdon, 
Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex. 

‘* Although the number of the counties is the same in each of 
these groups, the total acreage is larger in the grazing than in the 
corn division, in the ratio of 53 to 47 per cent. of the total acreage 
under crops and grass in England. 
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Acreage under Orops, and Number of Live Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
in Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals in England 


in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively. 








In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Acreage Percentage Acreage Percentage 
and of Total and of Total 
Number. for England. Number. for England. 


























under all kinds of crops, 
bare fallow, and grass........ 


Total acreage returned 
13,119,942 53°3 11,476,324 46°7 


Acreage under— 


SH SSE. ee ee mn 956,869 34°8 1,788,864 65°2 
Beer tee Viste, Picts. wineh x tet. + 714,146 sah 1,346,661 65°3 
MOU bid: Saacas Aalbers vecadeaariahonius 816,582 5327 703,543 46°3 
ea astek aah cheatin: 10,396 2°8 21,287 G752 
"oo Ra Bem Apa re ait en 104,530 25°9 299,541 74°1 
VE. tea Slee Brea tnlaline pe me das eek 44,379 19°2 186,901 80°8 














2,646,902 37°8 | 4,346,797 62°2 





Total under above 
GOTH CHOPS ase 











| 2 

PS ANODE 1. tnacncue-<inncenianivirss« 190,867 Eo" 7 134,064 | 41°32 
Turnips and swedes................ 651,447 44°2 821,583 55°8 
TLR Ie etn Se RU ar 95,799 28°97 237,810 a ae 
Seer rere foils vita ueses tends: 3,437 23°6 11,749 rhe 
Baas: kohl-rabi, and \ 56,870 ae 98,131 ae 
Vetches, lucerne, &c. ............. 106,020 29°97 251,357 HO" 3 
Clover and other grass . : ; 

MIUef TOCALLON <;-.seece cs soces } Pen 8 53°9 eae cae 








Total under above green 
crops and grass under 2,505,348 47°2 2,800,032 52°8 
ON os cinta scr csnen nas oh! 








MR IALLOW sencsessssccencenceesnrgneneacee 309,004 His ty: 450,841 59°3 
Permanent pasture ..............00. 7,646,714 66°7 3,815,142 Py me 
| SE ae AA Ee ROE 3,160 36°0 5,628 64°0 
(eh ie REE eee 8,819 etre 57,884 86°8 
BAS, ECL! sc7 cera ccstnnat cece doekieeves 133,613 76°3 41,587 2204 
ENE i.5coviesavess spn somsantsGnvens 748,913 Bia 2 686,521 47°8 














Number of horses used solely 


for aericulture 23....5...000.. per tne 48.8 ae eis shus 

Number of horses unbroken } i 
and mares for breeding a a A 55°5 He ele 44°5 
Number of cattle............cc0:000+ 2,707,069 65°1 1,440,977 Ey ane) 
- BERWE, s dinctatottcsansteare 8,784,899 a2) 8,043,747 47°8 


a | la epee Ae se ike 807,235 47°5 890,679 Les 
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Acreage of each Description of Crop in Grazing and Corn Counties 
of England, and Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage in each 
Division, under each Description of Crop. 














In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Acreage. sin) passer dA Acreage. Ab ae ated 
in the Division. in the Division. 
Acreage under— 
Gormmeraps 65.0. Go tone 2,646,902 : 4,346,797 34°9 
CPPCCI eS bp Adore eee 1,104,440 : 1,554,694 as 
Clover and other grass ; f 
under rotation ........ I i ta ge ce 
sare tallow pockicl. enwheteikeve 309,004 : 450,841 x9 
Permanent pasture ........ 7,646,714 : 3,815,142 a ee 





‘“‘Qn comparing the figures with those of the last year or two, 
the variations in the distribution of the crops between the two 
great divisions are very slight except in a few instances. Thus in 
the corn crops the percentage in the grazing counties is now 37°8 
against 37°6 last year and 37°9 in 1878, and there are a few small 
variations in the green crops, but the total percentage of green 
crops in the grazing counties varies only as much as from 47°7 in 
1879 to 47°2 this year, the corresponding percentage of green crops 
in the corn counties being 52°8 this year, against 52°3 in 1879 and 
52°2 in 1878. In bare fallow the increase has been Jarger in the 
corn than in the grazing counties, the percentage in the corn 
counties being now 59°3 against 57°1 last year and 55°2 in 1878, 
and the percentage of bare fallow in the grazing counties is now 
only 40°7. The increased acreage of flax is chiefly in the corn 
counties, and the percentage there is this year 64’0 of the total area 
as compared with 60°g9 last year. Woods show a percentage of 52°2 
in the grazing counties against 51°o in the last return in 1872. 
As regards live stock, there is again little difference; but the pro- 
portionate number of sheep in the grazing counties is now 52°2, 
as compared with 53°0 in 1879 and in the corn counties 47°38 
against 47°0. 

‘“‘ As before mentioned, a special return of various sized holdings 
and the live stock thereon was this year obtained, and the parti- 
culars for each county of Great Britain will be found in Tables 
Nos. 6 to 22. 

‘‘On comparing the principal results with the figures of 1875, 
when the last return of this kind was obtained, the proportionate 
acreage of the large and small holdings seems to have undergone 
little change. Thus for Great Britain the area held in occupations 
of 50 acres and under is still 15 per cent. of the total; that between 
50 and 100 acres also 15 per cent.; between 100 and 300, 42 per 
cent.; from 300 to 500, 16 per cent.; from 500 to 1,000, 10 per 
cent.; and in farms over 1,000 acres 2 per cent. 

“In England alone a tendency to larger occupations may be 
noticed, the small farms of 50 acres and under being now 14 instead 


q 


ee 
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of 15 per cent. of the whole acreage, and the moderate sized ones 

between 50 and 300 acres, 54 per cent. against 56 per cent. in 1875, 

while farms over 300 acres amount to 32 per cent., or nearly a third 
of the cultivated area as compared with 29 per cent. in 1875, 

“In Scotland, however, the tendency is rather to an increase in 
occupations between 50 and 300 acres, which are now 59 per 
cent. against 58 per cent. in 1875, and ‘the moderate sized farms 
in Wales have also somewhat increased, so that, as before stated, 
the proportionate acreage for the whole of Great Britain is almost 
the same. 

“Turning to the number of live stock, there is again little 
variation to notice. Medium sized holdings (50 to 300 acres) still 
have 58 per cent. of the cattle and 50 per cent. of the sheep of 
Great Britain, and the number of sheep in the small holdings is 
now 17 per cent. as compared with 18 per cent. in 1875; cattle on 
the same holdings being still 24 per cent., or nearly a quarter of the 
whole number. 

“Tt may be remarked, as was mentioned in Mr. Valpy’s report 
in 1875, that the large number of sheep compared to acreage on the 
small holdings i in Wales and Scotland is owing to these occupiers 


having large tracts of rough pasture not included in the agricul- 


tural returns in addition to their small acreage of cultivated or 
enclosed land. 

“With a view to increase the usefulness of the return, some 
comparative tables were last year added, and are now continued, 
embracing and expanding the information formerly given for a 
series of years in two short tables immediately appended to the 
report, and giving in addition certain details as to each county for 
a series of years. As was explained in my report last year, the first 
two of these tables (Nos. 23 and 24) show for each of the last ten 
years the acreage of land under different crops and number of live 
stock in each division of the*United Kingdom, with a comparison 
of land under crops with permanent pasture, while the subsequent 
tables give details and percentages of cultivation for the same decen- 
nial period in the different counties of Great Britain which are 
arranged not geographically but as-‘ corn,’ ‘ pastoral,’ or ‘mixed’ 
counties, according to the percentage of their corn crops to perma- 
nent pasture. Other tables were also added, comprising and con- 
tinuing the information as to the prices of corn and other articles 
of agricultural produce, imports of such articles by quantities and 
values, and other matters contained in the Returns Nos. 273 and 
401, Sess. 1878, and No. 210, Sess. 1879. These two sets of tables 
form Nos. 28 to 58, inclusive, of the accompanying return. 

‘“‘The returns of the crops and live stock in British possessions 
and foreign countries ceased to be included with this report several 
years ago, the principal figures being annually published in the 
statistical abstracts relating to the colonies and foreign countries ;_ 
but with a view of quoting briefly in this report the principal results 
in the Australasian colonies and in the United States, special appli- 
cation has again been made to the heads of the statistical depart- 
ments in Australasia, and the valuable monthly reports on the 
condition of the crops and live stock prepared by the department 
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of agriculture at Washington have been consulted with reference 
to agriculture in America. 

“The returns from Queensland have not yet been received, but 
taking last year’s figures for that colony, 1t appears from the various 
colonial accounts that 22 million acres of land in Australasia were 
under wheat in the last harvest, being two and a half times the 
area under wheat there ten years ago, and within 300,000 acres of 
the wheat acreage of the United Kingdom. The produce, moreover, 
which last year was only ro bushels per acre, was this year more 
than 13 bushels, or about the average produce in the United States, 
the largest wheat growing colony (South Australia) yielding Io 
bushels to the acre, Victoria 13 bushels, and New Zealand as much 
as 28 bushels. Barley is not yet an important crop in Australia, 
but its acreage was this year 136,000, against 80,000 in 1879, 
Victoria and New Zealand having both doubled their area under 
barley, and the produce averaged 25 bushels per acre. Oats were 
grown on 565,000 acres, and yielded about 31 bushels per acre, the 
produce of New Zealand averaging nearly 40 bushels an acre. Maize 
is grown almost entirely in New South Wales and Queensland. 
The area under that crop in the former colony was 135,000 acres in 
the present year, and the produce 35 bushels to the acre, or nearly 
6 bushels more than in the United States. Potatoes occupied 
103,000 acres, and the produce was 418,000 tons, or more than four 
tons to the acre, the average yield in New Zealand being between 
five and six tons. There is little change in the acreage under vine- 
yards in Australia of late years, 13,000 acres being this year under 
vineyards, from-which 1,800,000 gallons of wine were made. About 
17,000 gallons of wine were imported into the United Kingdom from 
Australia in 1879, and New Zealand and Tasmania also consumed 
some of the surplus produce of the wine-making colonies. As 
regards live stock in Australasia, in the absence of this year’s 
returns for two important colonies, Queensland and New Zealand, 
we are unable to make a very close comparison with past years, but 
in Victoria we find a small falling off in cattle and a larger one, 
nearly three quarters of a million, in sheep, the number of sheep in 
Victoria being now less than in any year since 1864. The decrease 
in the number and acreage of squatting runs of late years, owing 
to more land being cultivated, is no doubt the chief cause of this 
decline. In New South Wales on the other hand there is an increase 
from Jast year’s figures in all descriptions of stock and especially in 
sheep, of which there are now 29 millions or double the number in 
1870. The approximate number of live stock in the whole of Austral- 
asia for the present year was of horses 1,050,000, horned cattle 
75510,000, sheep 65,400,000, and pigs 810,000. 

“The absence of yearly agricultural returns in the dominion of 
Canada is much to be regretted, as the decennial statistics, which 
are collected with the census and were last taken in 1870, give no 
information as to the present production of wheat in the newly 
settled districts of Manitoba. 

‘With respect to the United States the latest returns state the 
acreage under wheat to be about g per cent. in excess of last yeat, 
which would represent this year’s area as rather more than 353 mil- 
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lion acres. Maize, which covered 53,085,000 acres last year, shows 
an increase of less than 1 per cent. Barley, 1,733,000 acres last 
year, has fallen off 10 per cent. Rye, 1,551,000 acres in 1879, has 
also fallen off. Oats, 12,683,000 acres last year, cover an increased 
area of about 2 per cent. 

“ The returns of the yield of these crops have not yet been 
received, but the reports received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington state the condition of both the wheat and maize 
crops to be little less favourable than last year. Taking into con- 
sideration the increased acreage it may be anticipated that the yield 
of wheat, which in 1879 was 448,755,000 bushels, will not be less 
this year than 500,000,000 bushels, and maize, which yielded 
1,544,899,000 bushels last year, may somewhat exceed that quantity. 
It is evident therefore that the quantity of breadstuffs available for 
export to’ Hurope will be fully equal to last year, when (in the 
twelve months ended 30th June, 1880) 153 million bushels of wheat, 
6 million barrels of flour, and 98 million bushels of maize were 
exported from the United States. From the reports of live stock 
in the United States estimated on the Ist of January last there 
appears to be little change from the figures of 1878-79, except as 
regards sheep, in which there is an increase of 6 per cent. Pigs on 
the other hand are less by 4 per cent. According to these estimates 
the numbers should now be, horses 11 millions, mules 1$ million, 
cattle 33 millions, sheep 403 millions, and pigs 334 millions. 


a 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste A.—Total Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; 
and 1879, in each Division of Great Britain, with similar Particulars) 













England. Wales. Scotland. 





1880. 1879. | 1880. | 1879. | 1880. 1879, | 




















ToTAL AREA AND ACREAGE UNDER CoEN Crops,]| 






























































Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total area ...... ead ens A eS ah ARO ND Mia 8 32,5917, 32,597, | 4,722, | 4,722, | 19,496, 19,496, 
» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass ... | 24,596, 24,504, 2,768, 2,759, 4,738, 4,718, 
Corn Crops— 
Wheat...:.....< Pais oiedlewelsoe vélelociste sie b's sibs eiaine sig Siclcieiteie'eiat #0 dipine 2, "46, 2,71 9, 90, $ 5, 77, 
Barley ere s23 «de pas ptawte wn cmtea yee ae feak ibaa cs 2,061, 2,236, 143, 152, 279, 
HECTE Es sacha Ot Ap PO RGA MT AA aA at AE iia 1,520, 1,425, 240, 227, 1,005, 
pales cine 3 aM RETRO ER ey Mee) BEND ALL Le Bs Som RAEI SA yd oz ; 2, ip 8, 
Pests ratewecaiinceae pen tstete ANC AM EAa Tae Needs Sila) al: 404, 420, Bs 3, 22, 
CaS Mercaetctr es cctisce sccecutsiscrscees sects ia)e: 1040.05), gibiecs 6/616 a6 23 I, 274, 2, 3, an 
Total Of Gorm Yops j.rsicaenincosescceere 6,994, 7,114, 480, 481, 1,392, 
Green Crops— 
ERATE W HOLT Pa AS, tia COR AE A RCI Te UIE Oy We ea Ou Tina al ek 225, 324, 39, 43, 187,- Lig 
Turnips and SWeGes. hot. ce oe, las cigeistyactonsueenenk on! 1,473, 1,458, 65, 67, 486, 492, 
Mam GOI Beesac cece skh aetuta tacudeetac mess mata tas Cotte cote 334, 353, 8, 8, 2) 2, 
TESTE AE NBs tea ane, Rie LIRR: Leela L AK dlus's Ble Bal 15, 14, ie — R L 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.........ceaccescscssssevseese 155, 162, I, a; 5; 5, 
Vetches and other green crops, except clover ie 384, 426, , ”, 16, 15, 
BLASS ereseacudccessousensivsoudes es Uaialddecepsentemedens 
Total of green CropS..........ssseeceeeee 2,659, 2,737, £2a0 126, 69%, 690, 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ 2,646, 2,675, 332, 347, ] 1,456, 1,451, , 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rota- ) 7 
tion (exclusive of heath or mountain fanvd)) see 5 11,403, Saami sh fs idl T1159) Li 
LINED CORLL AD Se CNL PUA O Mant REE SEN, RORtenp VER) MIDI ES MDa METS 9, qe _ _ — = 
Hops Gionlsas eee alpelslamemaletemralcersisisssaie ciaelsininiesicveciee ts wigen's nigh wiaisieceislelala 67, 68, ta seed ae besnig 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land .................06: 671, 







































Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. ......... 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 
otal Of MOnsesisws.c esi vevecescseceeeene. 
Cattle— 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ......... Bose ona 1 1,593 1,605, 261, 262, 384, 389, 
Other cattle— 
2 year's of age arid ALOVE sds. scccdeacearseassseebeveinars 1,076, 1,033, 126, 112, 259, 260, 
Under 2 years OF age .ccsderssseceiss cocepecbuices toacen es j 1,489, 1,491, 267, 270, 453, 435, 
Motel of cable). elccsyes loess | 4,158, | 4,129, | 654, | 644, | 1,099, | 1,084, 
Sheep— 
LUVEAT OO AI BUOVE cvisierdescansssieonrssidseus désuyslen ; 10,630, 11,521, 1,908, | 2,012, ] 4,651, 4,639, 
Underilivvear olan satsta tietnsasenseereens seameaseeeshte | 6,199, 6,925, 812, 86], paren 2,199, 
Totaliot iSUCEP eraiencarsevscasesesnceseee 16,829, 18,446, 2,718, | 28755 4,072, 6,838, 
PC iia Mertitel ence sdnentesnere eeesenes Fo cde ase 1,698, 1,771, 182, 193, 121, 128, 





* From Returns prepared by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and laid before Parliament. 
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and Number of Horses, Catile, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 4th June, 1880, 
jor Ireland,* and with Total for United Kingdom. [000’s omitted.] 


APPENDIX. 






United Kingdom, 






















































































Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 
, and Channel Islands. 
1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 
Green Crors, BARE Fatitow, Grass, &c. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
| 56,815, 56,815, | 20,820, | 20,820, | 77,829, 77,829, | Total area 
f 32,102, | 31,976, | 15,358, | 15,336, | 47,587, | 47.437, » acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
Corn Crops— 
! 2,909, 149, 158, 3,056, Wheat 
| 2,467, 219, 255, 2,932, Barley or bere 
| 2,797, 1,382, | 1,330, 3,998, Oats 
41, 7; 9, 58, Rye 
427, 10, 9, 454, Beans 
234, I, 1, 279, Peas 
| 8,875, 1,768, | 1,762, 10,777, { Total of corn crops 
A (SBI ee | CO oe 
Green Crops— 
551, 541, 821, 843, 1,393, Potatoes 
2,024, 2,017, 303, 315, 2,342, Turnips and swedes 
343; 364, +42, ‘t 51, 415, Mangold 
17, 16, $4, $5, 21, Carrots 
162, 168, 42, 40, 209, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
- 380, 448, 26, 41, 492, ao and other green crops, except clover or 
, er 
“BATT, 8,554, f 1,248, | 1,295, 4,872, | Total of green crops 
4,434, 4,473, 1,910, | 1,987, 6,451, Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 
14,427, BSUGT, 140,261, | 10,196,") 24,707; sical (exclusive of heath or mountain land) 
9, Th 158, 128, 167, 135, | Flax 
07, 68, — —_ 67, 68, | Hops 
813, 721, Te 16, 829, 738, | Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
THE 4TH JUNE, 1880 AND 1879. 
“7 : | Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
; of land— F ; c 
980, 985, #2 fs 3 Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. 
441, 448, 5 499, 518, 1,930: 1,955, Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 
“1,421, 1,433, 499, 513, 1,930, 1,955, | Total of horses 
Cattle— “ aie : 
2,242, 2,255, 1,397, | 1,465, 3,655, 3,736, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
1,461, 1,405, 864, 841, 25320) 2,250, 2 years of age and above 
2,210, 2,196, 1,660, | 1,762, 3,886, 3,975, Under 2 years of age 
5,913, 5,856, 3,921, | 4,068, 9,871, 9,961, | Total of cattle 
| ee ee ee cemos | Oe ee 
Sheep— 
17,186, 18,172, 2,305, | 2,572, | 19,523, 20,780, 1 year old and above 
| 9:433, 9,985, 1,256, | 1,446, | 10,717, 11,458, Under 1 year old 
| 26,619, | 28,157, | 3,561, | 4,018, } 30,240, | 382,238, | Total of sheep 
' — memes | occ eo | pee | 
(2,001, 2,092, 849, | 1,072, 2,863, 3,178, | Pigs 





+ Including beet root. 


+ Including parsnips. 
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TaBLE B.—Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds of Crops, and 


and Number of each Kind of Live Stock to every 100 Acres 


eens eee srs e re ere sere 


England. Wales. Scotland. 


1880. | 1879. 1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CULTIVATED ACREAGE 





EXPECT CEGPS Worenrs.tcrsersartcnvenrar sas ostte- 10°8 he) 4°3 4°6 14°7 14°7 
BAVC MALLOW  Vorsssvetinnsorerseescasanacd oars 31 eb, EAP I°O 0°5 o'"4 
Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 10°8 10°9 12°0 12°55 30°7 30°8 
Permanent pasture ....... eee 4.6°6 45°9 65°3 64°4 24°5 24°6 
OER OF ELODS, cesscis ns GbSdss depaee asctaa eeotaes 0°3 0°3 0:0 0°0 0°0 oho) 


| St OO Ce] | 


Corn crops (including beans and 
peas) Be { tes, fe Nice Peers 1c aN Ae 28"4: zig" 0 17°3 175 29°6 295 BEBEEE 

















NVGAB CSUs. Sete See Be, Rast 39°3 eM Sars 18°8 19°7 5°5 
pak Cy OP DELO Oosich- sie erect. Fameneasy 29°5 2 it 29°8 we) 20°0 
OVS Ei. cia dhcxcon socal mmalee aia 21°7 20°O 50°1 47°I 7208 
ERG Naseer ees ou asen caantresepec aoorondaventantedee aeaee 0°4 0°6 0-4: o73 0°6 
BS EIU aoe aaah ata cee c aches ue 5°8 5°9 0°5 0°6 1°6 
PSY Ses i hs Re ae he rte AE 3°3 3°9 0°4 0°6 orl 
TOUR EE eee see 100-0 100°O 100°0 100°O 100°0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 
LO Resto AR Oh ee RRC RTC 12°2 11°8 32°4. 33°6 26°8 25% 
Turnips and swedes ......ssececsesses 55°4: §3°3 54:°3 5270 69°7 ving 
Di aingol dee eeee eae. te tence aoet se ee 12°6 12°9 6°4 6°6 0°3 O'F4 
RPE OUR Potrero raten tescavedarnsscctnan tacanecrets 0°6 o's 0°4 O74 0-2 o°2 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 5'8 5°9 0-9 I°O 0°8 OF 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop, except clover or 13°4 15°6 5°6 54 2°2 22 
QTASS — eacassesresererscncscenansnsersessnevees 
POtal naiihechessoetye 100°0 100°0 100°0 tco’o =} 100°0 100°0 
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of the Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions of such Crops, 
under Cultivation, in each of the Years 1880 and 1879. 








United Kingdom, 


Great Britain. Ireland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 





1880. | 1879. 1880. 1370. 1880. | 1879. 


/ UNDER VARIOUS KINDS OF CROPS IN EACH YEAR. 


Corn crops (including beans and. 
peas) 

Green crops 

Bare fallow 

Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation 
Permanent pasture 


ih Se 22°4: 22°79 
Ol 1°7 1°6 


12°6 13°4 | 13°6 
66°5 52°0 51°4 





























0°8 0°5 O°4 Other crops 
100°0 | 100°0 100°0 Total 
UNDER EACH KIND OF CoRN CROP IN EACH YEAR. 
32°8 2.2 8°4, 8°9 28°7 28°4, Wheat 
27°8 29° 12°4 14°5 25°3 27°2 Barley or bere 
21°5 29°6 78°2 es 39°3 Bact Oats 
0°5 O°5 0°4 ole 0-4 O's Rye 
48 4°9 0°6 O's #1 4°2 Beans 
2°6 aot 0-0 ovl 2°2 2°6 Peas 
100°0 100°0 100-0 10C"0 100-0 100°0 Total 
UNDER EACH KIND OF GREEN CROP IN EACH YEAR. 
15°9 15°2 65°8 65°1 29°1 28°6 Potatoes 
58°2 56°8 24°3 243 49°2 48°1 Turnips and swedes 
9°9 10°2 3°3 4°0 81 8°5 Mangold 
605 O°4 0°3 0°3 0°5 0°74 Carrots 
4°6 4°8 3°4: oak 4°3 4°3 Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
10°9 £2°6 2°9 372 8'°8 10°! green crop, except clover or 
grass 


- | - TTS TT 











— 100°0 100°0 100:0 100°O 100°0 100°O Total 
100 ACRES UNDER Crops, FaLLow AND GRAss. 

4:4, 4°5 3°3 2°23 4°1 a Horses 
| 18:4 18°3 25°5 20°% 20°7 21°O Cattle 
| 82°9 88°1 23°2 26°1 63°5 68°0 Sheep 

6°2 6°5 5°5 70 6°0 6°7 Pigs 





Poss see 
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Miseellanea. 


Scotland, and Great Britain, in each of the years 1880 and 1875. 
England. 


Classification of 
Holdings. 


50 acres and under ... 


From 50 to 
2» Ioo 3 


99 300 »5 


Bet50005, 1,000%-s 


Above 1,000 


50 acres and under .. 


From 50 to 
33 100 EP) 


3) 300 23 


BF BOO 45) 1,000... 


§0 acres and under .. 


From 50 to 


pe LOOKs; (GOO et os 


oe 300 2 


39 500 bP) I,000.... 


Above I,000 ... 


50 acres and under ... 


From 50 to 
99 100 99 


» 300 ;, 


So acres and under .. 


From 50 to 
a5 ACO: 4; 


2 300 39 


SOO e, 1 15 O00s,45 


o- 
o. 


Cee wensosoes 


ee 


Or eeeeeeroes 


woeeeserer 


600. ..2.- 


o- 


set eeerereee 


eee Cee ersees 


woeeescesney 


o- 
oe 


Caviar eceoes 


Cererernee 


1880. | 





























1875. 


Wales. 


1880. | 1875. 





Scotland. 


1880. | 1875. 


NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS OF EACH CLASS. 






















924,407 
659,165 
1,677,622 
573,135 
259,669 
46,957 


4,140,955 





141,252 tn) 
113,433 —_* 
314,252 —* 
119,655 o. 

65,651 —* 

12,243 _* 
766,486 —* 





19,445 
20,861 
28,746 
2,915 
585 








34,681 
25,032 
56,686 
16,657 
7,106 
1,033 








[Dec. — 


TaBLE C.—Statement of the Number of Agricultural Holdings of various sizes, and oj 
Acreage of each Class of Holdings; and of the Live Stock thereon, in England, Wa 










. 


: io 


Great Britain. i 





1880. | 1875, 




















295,313 293,469 40,836 40, 161 55,280 56,311 391,429 afar 
44,602 44,842 9,767 9,656 9,726 9,878 64,095 64,376 
58,677 58,450 7,696 7,316 | 12,848 | 11,823 78,721 77,589. 
11,617 11,245 454 433 2,007 1,967 14,078 13,645 

4,095 3,871 15 84 661 691 4,831 4,646 
500 462 6 10 79 126 585 599 
414,804 412,340 58,834 57,660 80,101 80,796 558,739 a 550,796 
ACREAGE OF HOLDINGS OF EACH CLASS. a 
3,528,840 3,550,405 647,587 | 631,941 653,295 | 666,356 | 4,829,722 4,848,702 
3,238,053 3,259,110 707,743 | 698,879} 721,844 | 697,620 |] 4,662,640 4,655,609 
10,197,913 | 10,042,162 } 1,202,098 | 1,141,456 }| 2,082,914 | 1,980,081 } 18,482,925 13, 163,699 
4,359,794. 4,202,402 155,993 157,725 750,295 729,885 | 5,266,082 5,090,012 
2,654,360 2,513,903 47,378 54,207 | 418,650 | 424,478 | 3,120,388 2,995,588 
637,311 571,994. 7,176 12,941 } 114,298 | 109,675 758,785 694,610 
24,611,271 | 24,139,976 | 2,767,975 | 2,697,149 | 4,741,296 | 4,611,095 | 32,120,542 31,448,220 





NuMBER OF HORSES USED FOR AGRICULTURE ON EACH CLASS oF HOLDINGS. 


va 





—_* 195,378 

ae 159,396 |» —* 

—* 399,684 —* 

—_* 139,227 _* 

—* 73,342 — 

—* 13,323 —* 

—* 980,280 + 


eR SS ESS CS EE 


NUMBER OF CATTLE ON EACH CLASS OF HOLDINGS. 


963,651 
699,548 
1,695,295 
562,836 
244,023 
40,050 


4,205,403 


192,355 
172,945 
254,406 
27,927 
6,077 
562 








654,272 





196,192 
175,915 
244,140 
27,581 
6,419 
787 
"651,004 





281,035 
196,125 
436,561 
116,489 
47,281 
9,297 


1,086,788 








1,467,810 — 





307,967 | 1,397,797 

206,906 | 1,028,235 1,082,369 

438,148 | 2,368,589 | 2,377,580 

116,920 717,551 404,337 

52,008 313,027 302,450 

10,595 56,816 51,402 
1,132,541 | 5,882,015 948 











5,988, 




















NUMBER OF SHEEP AND LamBs ON EACH CLASS oF HOLDINGS. 
1,497,760 1,808,413 705,959 | 831,618 | 2,868,186 | 2,583,626 | 4,571,905. 5,223,657 
1,754,255 | 2,126,590 749,807 | 807,382 | 1,230,934 | 1,098,738 | 3,734,996 4,032,710 
6,482,090 | 4,892,104 | 1,027,076 | 1,067,426 | 1,877,501 | 1,708,614 | 9,336,667 | 10, 368, 144. 
3,694,344 | 4,038,957 139,790 167,150 | 746,587 749,122 | 4,580,721 4,955,229 
2,735,584 | 2,865,219 57,246 63,419 584,014 | 608,716 | 3,376,844 35537354 
104,752 656,504. 7,596 13,691 | 139,667 | 244,387 852,015 914,582 
..| 16,818,785 (19,087,787 | 2,687,474 | 2,950,686 | 6,946,889 | 6,993,203 | 26,453,148 29,081,676 


* Unbroken horses and mares kept for breeding were included with the horses used for agriculture in the retwms for 





1875, and therefore no comparison can be made between the numbers for the years 1880 and 1875. 


es 
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TaBLE D.—Statement showing the Percentage that the Number and Acreage of 
each Class of Holdings, and the Live Stock thereon, is of the Total Number 
and Acreage of Holdings, and of Live Stock thereon, in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Great Britain, for each of the years 1880 and 1875. 






England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
1880. | 1875. 1880. | 1875. | 1880.| 1875. 1880.| 1875. 


PER-CENTAGE OF THE ToTaAL NUMBER OF HOLDINGS. 


Classification of 
Holdings. 














50 acresand under....| 71 71 69 40 69 70 fii at 
rom 50 tO TOO...) IT 11 17 My 3 12 12 12 12 
FOO t200..../° 14 14 13 iz 15 15 14 14 
ee 4300; FOG... 3 3 1 I 3 2 2 2 
te BOO 000)... 1 I — — gt I 1 I 
MEDOVE 1,060 .csscccpsss — — — —— — — — — 











PER-CENTAGE OF ToTAL ACREAGE. 





50 acres and under...) 14 15 23 23 14 14 15 15 
From s50to 100...) 13 14 26 26 15 15 15 15 
Pen LOO sy 0 FOO seep 41. 42 43 42 44, 43 42 42 





Pa ZOOL 1 2 FOO,...10 (LS i 6 6 16 16 16 16 
Pe 1 E0055 41,0005...) RL 10 2 2 9 10 10 IQ 
PE DOVE T,000 © ...,...... 3 2 — et 2 Zi 2 Zz 
Totes 4.035; 100 100 6} 100 100 [| 100 | 100 | 100 100 











soacres and under....| 18 —* | 27 —* |) 24 —*] 20 —* 
From soto 100...) 15 —*] 29 —*j; 18 —*] 16 —* 
TRL IDO, 954 200r howe —* 39 —* 40 —*f 41 —* 

me 20078 SOO... LG —* 4, cee 12 —* 14, —* 

Bet ROO) ig» 15000)... 8 —_—* L —* 5 —* 8 —* 
EEIOVE T5000 | olecreoates 2 —*} — —* a —* 1 —* 
POTRE * ern dacckss. 100 —* | 100 —* | 100 —* | 100 —_—* 











So acres and under....| 22 2 29 30 26 24 
From soto too....} 16 17 27 29 18 18 
Bef POO. Ahh oo. TiAl 40 39 38 40 39 





Oe). 30M...» | 5O0,..3)/ (4 13 4, 4 11 IO 

Fee HOO. 54° EjO00, 0 6 6 a I A, i 
PRDOVE 1,000 9°) .3.5..4..! 1 I — -— uF I 
Potaiae oa }.:: 100 100 100 100 100 100 





PER-CENTAGE OF SHEEP AND LAMBS ON EACH CLASS 
OF HOLDINGS. 





50 acres and under....| 9 9 27 28 34 37 wy 18 
Mrom soto t1ooi..3 11 II 28 a7 18 16 14 14 
A POG? cee SOGh dk tO 40 38 36 27 24 36 36 


Bre SOON ats OCR Ae ies 21 5 6 11 II 17 17 

iy PRU SELOOOL a) his 2 2 8 9 18 tz 
A DOVE! 1,000 oo -cccseeces--3 4 4 — I 2 3 3 3 
MOORE lgptieene osteo 100 | 100 | 100 too | 100 too «=| 100 100 





* See note p. 658. 
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1871. 
Principal Crops. Acres. 

( England............. 3,312,550 

Wealesset.5..05e 126,334 

Wheat....4, Scotland ............ 133,010 

Great Britain 3,571,894 

England ............ 1,964,210 

Wales A..0.24.0002. 169,751 

nied OF < Scotland .odeicgs. 251,822 

ere 

Great Britain 2,385,783 

Pingiana oko... 1,454,144 

Wales ..ag20n 253,672 

Oats........ Scotland............ 1,007,891 

Great Britain 2,715,707 

England............ 391,531 

WW cles e008. 2/9) 51,853 

Potatoes < Scotland............ 184,307 

Great Britain.... 627,691 

Hingland....2.0..1: 1,592,933 

Turnips Wales................ 69,833 

and Scotland............ 500,978 
Swedes SEE 

Great Britain 2,163,744: 

England ............ 2,694,370 

Clover, Wales. .....B:8 375,086 

&ec.,unders, Scotland............ 1,299,992 
Rotation SEER 

Great Britain 4,369,448 

Live Stock. No. 

England............ 3,671,064 

Wales !*....6...8 596,588 

Cattle ....4, Scotland............ 1,070,107 

Great Britain 5,337,759 

Eneland............ 17,530,407 

Wales vecacsse 2,706,415 

Sheep ....4. Scotland ............ 6,882,747 

Great Britain....| 27,119,569 

England............. 2,078,504, 

Wales wi... fec-cc- 225,456 

Pige*.....\ scotland....2...-.., 195,642 

Great Britain....|. 2,499,602 


~ Miscellanea. 



































1872. 


Acres. 
35336,888 

126,367 
135,702 





35598,957 


1,896,403 
168,014 
251,915 


2,316,332 





1,442,075 
256,074 
1,007,688 





2,705,837 
339,056 
48,417 
176,615 





1,512,496 
69,185 
501,826 


2,083,507 
250225392 


370,850 
1,320,209 





45513,451 





No. 
3,901,663 
602,738 
1,120,593 


5,624,994 





17,912,904 
2,867,144 
75141,459 





27,921,507 





25347,512 
238,317 
185,920 


2,771,749 


564,088 


TABLE E.— Summary of Total Acreage under each Principal Crop, and of the Numbée 

















































| Dec. 
1873. 1874. 1875. 
PE) | 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
3,252,802 3,391,440 | 3,128,547 
116,852 117,869 111,797 | 
120,726 120,991 102,137 | 
= 
3,490,380 3,630,300 | 3,342,481 | 
1,926,183 1,889,722 | 2,090,423 
163,613 1h 2,Age 154,444, 
246,117 245,840 264,834 
2,335,913 2,287,987 | 2,509,701 
1,419,128 1,356,739 | 1,421,951 
244,893 23 6623 237,170 
1,012,206 1,004,024 1,004,888 
2,676,227 2,596,384 | 2,664,009 
309,419 314,571 320,477 
44,936 455379 44,505 
160,327 160,480 157,671 
514,682 520,430 522,653 
1,540,307 1,560,857 | 1,569,049 
70,821 70,843 70,326 
510,780 501,636 503,323 
2,121,908 2,133,336 | 2,142,698 
2,678,311 2,618,655 | 2,608,106 
360,555 365,078 360,596 
1,327,952 1,357,009 | 1,885,369 
4,366,818 4,340,742 | 4,854,071 
No. No. No. 
4,173,635 | 4,305,440 | 4,218,470 
642,857 665,105 651,274 
1,148,057 | 1,154,846 | 1,143,080 
5,964,549 | 6,125,491 | 6,012,824 
19,169,851 | 19,859,758 | 19,114,634 
2,966,862 | 3,064,696 | 2,951,810 
7,290,922 | 7,389,487 | 7,100,994 
29,427,635 | 30,313,941 | 29,167,438 | 
2,141,417 | 2,058,781 | 1,875,857 
211,174 213,754 203,348 
147,668 150,297 151,213 
2,500,259 | 2,422,832 | 2,229,918 





































































* Exclusive of those kept in towns and by 















1876. 








Acres. 


2,823,342 
9454.23 
78,192 


| 


2,995:957 
2,109,265 
153,647 

270,197 


| 21533109 








1,5345249 
242,417 
| °1,021,764 


| 2,798,430 





305,429 

42,581 
154,709 
502,719 
1,561,116 
72,049 
512,408 
| 45145573 
| 2,787,103 
360,159 
1,393,01 I 








| 4)540,273 





No. 
4,076,410 
636,644 
1,131,087 


5,844,141 





18,320,091 
2,873,141 
6,989,719 

28,182,951 

as 

1,924,033 

~ 215,488 

154,099 
























—__— 


252935620 


1880.] 





1Sci, 


Acres. 
2,987,129 
100,226 
81,185 





3,168,540 


2,000,531 
147,212 
269,845 








2,417,588 


1,489,999 
239,298 
1,024,882 








2,754,179 


303,964 
42,942 
165,565 








512,471 


1,495,885 
70,813 
506,757 


2,073,455 


2,737,387 
351,797 
1,405,032 


4,573,107 


4,494,216 


No. 
3,979,650 
616,209 
1,102,074 


5,697,933 





18,330,377 
2,862,013 
6,968,774 








28,161,164 





2,114,751 
230,720 
153,257 


2,498,728 











165,763 


4975356 








1878. 





Acres. 


3,041,241 
101,813 


755363 


3,218,417 





2,062,498 
148,116 
259,038 


2,469,652 


1,430,376 
234,956 
1,033,545 


2,698,907 


301,852 
40,816 





508,431 





1,466,973 
67,531 





2,031,860 


25785 ,097 


356,486 | 


1,431,524 


No. 


43034,552 
608,189 


1,095,387 


51738,128 


18,444,004 
25925,806 


7,036,396 


28,406,206 





zi 24,722 
218,337 
140,189 


2,483,248 


- cottagers with less than a quarter of an acre of land. 




















1879. 


cea 
2,718,992 
94,639 
76,613 
2,890,244 
2,236,101 
152,491 
278,584 














2,667,176 





1,425,126 
226,967 
1,004,535 





2,656,628 
323,992 
42,609 
174,743 


541,344 


1,457,762 
67,349 
491,964 





2,017,075 


2,674,949 
347,473 
1,450,951 





4,473,373 


No. 
4,128,940 
643,815 
1,083,601 





5,856,356 





18,445,522 
2,873,460 
6,838,098 

28,157,080 
1,771,081 

192,757 
127,721 








2,091,559 








485,987 
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1880. 


Acres. 


2,7455733 
89,729 
73,976 





2,909,438 


2,060,807 


142,514 
264,120 





2,467,441 


1,520,125 
239,526 


1,037,254 


2,796,905 


324,931 
38,940 
187,061 





550,932 


1,473,030 
65,190 





2,004.20 4 


2,646,241 
3343353). 
1,455,745 





454345339 





No. 
4,158,046 


6545714 
1,099,286 





55912,046 





16,828,646 
2,718,316 
9,072,088 





26,619,0£0 
1,697,914 
182,003 
120,925 





2,000,842 
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Principal Crops. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


eeraeeee 
oeeneseneoes 


Wheat 


eecoeres 


Great Britain 


England ........ 

Wiles cts gace Barley 

Scotland ........ or 

Bere 

Great Britain 

England. ........ 

Wrales Siccceanseet 

Scotland ........ Oats 

Great Britain 

England ........ 

W ales ne 

Scotland ........ Potatoes 

Great Britian 

England ........ 

Walee ios Turnips 

Scotland Gene and 
Swedes 

Great Britain 

England. ........ 

Wales <2.7eau Clover, 

Scotland ........ &e.,under 
Rotation 

Great Britain 

Live Stock. 

England ........ 

Walese 222-34 

Scotland ........ Cattle 


Great Britain 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


oreeeere 
eee reeerecee 


Great Britain 


England. ........ 
Wales 


Scotland 


eee eererace 


eeeeeoes 


S- 


Great Britain 





i 
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TABLE F.— Total Acreage under Crops, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and Acreage under Cor 
Land), in England, Wales, and Scotlan 


1871. 1872. 1873. 1875. 


—_____ 




















Total Acreage under— 
Crops, Bare Fallow, 








































































































Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
and Grass— 
Tos Ted hel Oty coum pea 23,717,660 | 23,830,197 | 23,893,558 | 24,008,368 | 24,112,309. 
Wales ss .oe 2,604,817 2,635,642 2,647,080 2,678,730 2,696,143 
Seotland ..,.....4..4. 4,516,090 4,538,334 4,561,982 4,579,821 4,607,898 
ODA BA tiene coc! 30,838,567 | 31,004,173 | 31,102,620 | 31,266,919 | 31,416,350 
Corn Crops— 
England «........00.-. 7,683,692 4,576,698 7,501,713 4,505,076 7,528,548 
WV BLOBI es cedess sunsets 560,700 561,916 536,786 516,001 512,178 
Scotland :5.oj.ssise. 1,430,869 1,434,937 1,420,429 1,410,413 1,410,929 
dL alent a8 9,675,261 G8 73 Re1 9,458,928 95431,490 9,451,650 
Green Crops— 
BENGIANG 5.<,scsrsessess 2,897,545 2,778,925 2,749,318 2,764,182, 2,848,473 
Wales pong ete 136,541 136,065 133,232 131,956 131,085 
Novtland f.05.i0..... 704,094: 701,393 693,936 685,132 684,549 
Mothl Gs, .| 8,738,180 | 3,616,383 | 3,576,486 | 3,581,270 | 3,664,107 
Clover, &e.— 
Bingley cae 2,694,370 2,822,392 2,678,311 2,618,655 2,608,106 
NVM BLOB iss srelinl vosccie 375,086 370,850 360,555 365,078 360,596 
Scotland s.3/..0he 1,299,992 1,320,209 1,327,952 1,357,009 1,385,369 
otal eerie 4,369,448 4,513,451 4,366,818 4,340,742 4,354,071 





Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land— 


























Hin glam —otoeecces acs 13,835,827 | 13,839,369 | 18,655,744 | 13,570,219 | 18,576,026 
Wealestin inhi 1,110,352 1,103,758 1,065,495 1,045,188 1,029,830 
Scotland 24:4... 8,456,946 3,485,440 3,465,452 354.73,500 3,497,873 

STAD estes 18,403,125 | 18,428,567 | 18,186,691 | 18,088,907 | 18,103,729 














Permanent Pasture— 


























England 3.2.08! 9,881,833 9,990,828 | 10,237,814 | 10,438,149 | 10,536,283 
WVVBLOS ccasetisiessdeieneany 1,494,465 1,531,884 1,581,585 1,633,542 1,666,313 
Scotland wu she 1,059,144 1,052,894 1,096,530 1,106,321 1,110,025 

EVOUR] ayciute tine: 12,435,442 12,575,606 | 12,915,929 13,178,012 13,312,621 


2 ne SE SS SITET TP SET TSR A SSE ST A MIE EE SS 


-1880.] 

































1876. 1877. 
Acres. Acres. 
24,201,622 | 24,312,033 
2,712,097 2,731,159 
| 4,637,893 4,669,221 
| 31,551,612 | 31,712,413 
 ——————————_——————— 
7,288,186 7,302,772 
498,968 494,678 
1,407,515 1,412,679 
9,194,669 9,210,129 
25752:434 2,759,174 
129,466 129,535 
689,974 696,137 
3,571,874 | 3,584,846 
2,987,103 2,737,387 
360,159 351,797 
1,393,011 1,405,032 
4,540,273 4,494,216 
| 13,512 993 | 18,454,017 
1,014,151 998,876 | 
3,508,524 | 3,531,165 
18,035,668 | 17,984,058 
10,688,629 | 10,858,016 
| 1,697,946 | 1,732,283 
1,129,369 1,138,056 
13,515,944 | 18,728,355 





1878. eee aan 
Acres. Acres. 
24,417,815 | 24,503,882 
2,746,511 2,758,743 
4,690,206 4,713,159 
40654 F324 1 SL 31,975,7 784 
mine a8 I 7,118,122 

491,868 481,577 
1,4.00, goa 1,390,535 
ee 67,646 8, 8,985.2 234 
2,680,983 2,736,488 
122,708 126,951 
687,319 690,879 
eee O10 3, 3,554, 318 
2,785,097 2,674,949 
356,486 347,473 
1,431 524 1,450,951 
4,573,107 4 48878 373 
13,408,235 | 18,270,356 
998,310 984,932 
3,536,691 3,553,772 
_17)943;236 236 17,809,060 809, 060 
11,009,580 | 11,233,526 
1,748,201 1,778,311 

I 153,515 1,159,387 
13,911, meu 14,166,724 


The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1880. 
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Crops, Green Crops, Clover, &c., and Permanent Pasture (exclusive of Heath and Mountain 
in each Year from 1871 to 1880 inclusive. 
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1880. 
Total Acreage under— 
Acres. Crops, Bare Fallow, 
and Grass-— 
24,596,266 England 
25764,516 Wales 
4,738,127 Scotland 
32,101,909 Total 
Corn Crops— 
6,993,699 England 
478,116 Wales 
1,403,887 Scotland 
8,875,702 Total 
Green Crops— 
2,659,134 England 
120,073 Wales 
697,446 | Scotland 
3,476,653 | Total 
Clover, &c¢.— 
2,646,241 England 
3325353 Wales 
1,4555745 Scotland 
454345339 | Total 
Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land— 
135,134,410 England 
961,766 Wales 
355783774 Scotland 
17,674,950 | Total 
Permanent Pasture— 
11,461,856 England 
1,805,750 Wales 
1,159,353 Scotland 
14,426,959 | Total 
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Taste G.—Population* of the United Kingdom and Value of Imports 


of Live Stock, Corn and Grain, and various Kinds of Dead Meat and 
Provisionst in each of the Years 1860 to 1879, and Proportion per 
Head of Population. 





























Population * Imports. 
of the United 
Years. et . 
Estimated at the} Live Cattle, Corn, Dead Meat Value per 
middle Sheep, Grain, and and Total. Head of 
of each Year. and Pigs. Flour. Provisions. Population. 
No. £ £ . £ £ £ sie 
1860...) 28,778,411 | 2,117,860 | 31,676,353 | 8,076,304] 41,870,517 | 1 9 1 
61....| 28,974,362 | 2,211,969 | 34,922,095 | 9,151,078] 46,285,142 | 1 11 IL 
762... 29,255,015 | 1,888,236 | 37,774,148 | 10,630,734 | 50,293,118 | 1 14 5 
63... 29,433,918 | 2,655,072 | 25,456,520 | 10,841,324 | 39,452,916 | L 6 10 
64....| 29,628,578 | 4,275,322 | 19,882,181 | 12,157,010! 36,314,513 | 1 4 6 
’65....|. 29,861,908 | 6,548,413 | 20,725,483 | 12,667,838 | 39,941,734 | 1 6 9 
°66....1. 30,076,812 | 5,839,058 | 30,049,655 | 13,483,715 | 49,372,428 | 1 12 10 
67..... 30,334,999 | 4,148,382 | 41,368,349 | 12,489,331 | 58,006,062 | 118 3 
’68....! 30,617,718 | 2,698,496 | 39,432,624 | 13,277,683 | 55,408,803 | 116 2 
69...) 30,913,513 | 5,299,087 | 37,351,089 | 15,189,933 | 57,840,109 | 117 5 
70... 31,205,444 } 4,654,905 | 34,170,221 | 14,773,712] 53,598,838 | 114 8 
"71... 31,513,442 | 5,663,150 | 42,691,464 | 16,593,668 | 64,948,282 | 2 1 4 
72...) 31,835,757 | 4,394,850 | 51,228,816 | 18,604,273 | 74,227,939 | 2 6 8 
73..... 32,124,598 | 5,418,584 | 61,737,811 | 23,854,967 | 81,011,362 | 2 10 5 
oF A 32,426,369 | 5,265,041 | 51,070,202 | 25,224,958 | 81,560,201 | 210 4 
75... 32,749,167 | 7,326,288 | 53,086,691 | 25,880,806 | 86,293,785 | 212 8 
°"76...., 33,093,439 | 7,260,119 | 51,812,438 | 29,851,647 | 88,924,204 | 213 9 
°77..... 33,446,930 | 6,012,564 | 63,536,322 | 30,144,013 | 99,692,899 | 219 7 
"78... 33,799,386 | 7,458,809 | 59,064,875 | 32,636,877 | 99,155,061 | 218 8 
toe 34,165,126 | 7,075,386 | 61,261,437 | 32,835,911 |101,172,734 | 219 3 








* Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad. 
+ Beef, meat salted or fresh, meat preserved otherwise than by salting, pork, 
bacon, and hams, butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes. 


| 





II.—The Corn Crops of 1880. 


Tue following appeared in the Times of 13th October, 1880 :-— 
“The corn produce of the United Kingdom reaped in the present 


harvest has been estimated by various authorities considerably 
differing in their totals. Early in August appeared in our columns 
a summary of the reports from-every county in Great Britain, 
which Mr. Henry F. Moore had collected for the annual volume on 
the cereal harvest of all countries published by M. B. Estienne, of 
Marseilles. The conclusion was that wheat would be found to 
yield about 10 per cent. below the average of the past ten years, 
but about 20 per cent. above the wretched produce of 1879. 
Mr. H. Kains-Jackson wrote to us taking a more hopeful view, 
affirming that the crops of wheat, oats, and barley were really 
satisfactory over large portions of the British Isles, and likely to 
prove double the yield of a year ago; and Professor John Wright- 
son assured us that estimates of the harvest would probably be 
below the truth, owing to the fine blooming period, which was 
not sufficiently taken into account. In the middle of August, 
Mr. Thomas C. Scott’s annual survey of the situation anticipated 
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that wheat would turn out an average of 28 bushels per acre, and 
the crop measure 12 million quarters, or double what it was last 
year. Under date 23rd August, Mr. Scott put up his estimate to 
30 bushels per acre, and, applying this rate to the published agri- 
cultural returns, set down the aggregate wheat production of the 
United Kingdom at 11,500,000 quarters. Mr. Henry IF. Moore at 
first accepted Mr. Scott’s earlier valuation of the yield per acre, the 
28 bushels being slightly below the standard average for a large 
number of years; but pointed out that the reduced area of wheat 
grown brought the probable total production to 10 or 10% million 
quarters. Harly in September, however, Mr. Moore wrote that 
his amended estimate for the United Kingdom is a wheat yield this. 
year of 2g bushels per acre (or about a standard good crop), 
making the total produce 11 million quarters. Mr. James Caird, 
late in August, considered the quality as well as yield of the 
wheats to be so greatly superior, as compared with 1879, that we 
might reckon on a crop of probably from 3 to 4 million quarters 
more. If last year’s crop were 6 million quarters, this year’s 
would be 10 million quarters. Messrs. J. and C. Sturge’s annual 
circular placed the wheat crop below an average in yield per acre. 
Bel’s Weekly Messenger said that, while the wheat crop is satis- 
factory in some localities, altogether it is deficient to a considerable 


extent compared with an average of seasons. The Chamber of 


Agriculiwre Journal estimated the yield at between 24 and 28 
bushels per acre, or somewhat below the average. The Statist put 
the wheat crop at 10 per cent. under average, and the total at 
about 10,900,000 quarters. More reliable still were the elaborate 
returns collected from many hundreds of growers by the Agri- 
cultural Gazette and the Mark Lane Hepress in the third week of 
August, county by county, and from many districts in each county, 
enabling those journals to conclude alike that the wheat crop is 
considerably below a good normal average. And the later informa- 
tion they give, since the rains and storms fell upon the latter end 
of the harvest, renders the account worse instead of better. Now, 
individual judgment and opinions based upon limited observation in 
particular divisions of the country cannot be compared for probable 
justness and accuracy with the collection of very numerous reports 
from growers and other qualified correspondents in all parts of the 
kingdom; and setting the facts from fortunate districts alongside 
those from localities less favoured, at the same time assigning 
their due relative importance to the different areas of production, 
it becomes apparent that the general yield of wheat per acre for 
1880 is really below the standard average, and that the aggregate 
production is smaller than has been estimated in any of the fore- 
going totals. 

‘‘This conclusion, borne out by a comparison of statements 
which we shall give in detail, is not shaken by the more favourable 
valuation of the crop contributed by so high an authority as 
Mr. J. B. Lawes in the Times of the 1st instant. The experimental 
plots at Rothampsted, Hertfordshire, are taken as the basis for 
forming an estimate of the general crop of the country; but, 
obviously, to judge the whole of the United Kingdom from small 
allotments on a-certain soil in one parish may lead to a very wide 
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deduction. Mr. Lawes, however, has endeavoured to make allow- 
ance for the excessive extent to which his own county and the 
midlands generally suffered from the bad weather of July. The 
plot at Rothamsted which has grown wheat every year, and 
remained without manure of any description for forty years, has 
yielded this year above the average of the last ten years, though 
considerably below that of the previous eighteen years. The plot 
annually manured at the rate of 14 tons of farmyard dung per 
acre, and growing wheat every year, has given a produce above 
the averages of periods of ten, of eighteen, and of twenty-eight 
years. And three plots annually bearing wheat with dressings of 
artificial manure have yielded in 1880 produce varying little from 
the average of twenty-eight years. The inference drawn by 
Mr. Lawes, after allowing for the disparity of treatment of his own 
‘and other parts of the kingdom by the weather, is this. He says :— 

‘““¢T am disposed to think that the wheat crop of the country 
will slightly exceed an average one, and I should be inclined to esti- 
mate itat 30 bushels peracre. There were 3,057,784 acres harvested 
this season, which, at 30 bushels per acre, give 11,466,690 quarters ; 
and, deducting 23 bushels per acre for seed, it leaves available for 
consumption a little over 103 million quarters. Taking the average 
population to be fed for the year ending 3lst August, 1881, at 
347 millions, and the consumption of wheat per head at 5°65, or 
rather more than 5% bushels, we shall require for our wants a little 
over 245 million quarters. To make up this quantity, we shall 
require from foreign countries 14 million quarters.’ 

‘“‘As already intimated, we regard the balance of authentic and 
reliable information as being on the side of a somewhat lower 
estimate ; and it will have been observed that Mr. Kains-Jackson, 
in a letter which we printed on the 4th instant, corrects his early 
estimate quoted above, and now values the chief eastern wheat 
areas of England at 24 bushels per acre, against 30 bushels yield 
of the southern and some western counties, the result being to place 
the total English wheat crop at about 15 per cent. under average. 
In a subsequent article we shall adduce the considerations which 
lead us to adopt 26 bushels per acre as the probably correct measure 
of the wheat yield of the United Kingdom for the present year. 
We remark here that 26 bushels are about equal to the average of 
ithe last fifteen years, although 35 bushels under the standard average 
of 294 bushels arrived at by an inquiry made in 187°, so compre- 
hensively as to include each poor law union district in the various 
counties. The yield assumed for the present harvest is slightly 
oreater than the average for the last ten years, and it is about 
_ 2 bushels over the yield per acre on an average of the last six years. 

‘We have grown this season in the United Kingdom, including 
the islands, 3,070,000 acres of wheat; and at 26 bushels per acre 
the total produce available for consumption, after deducting seed 
for an equal number of acres next year, is 9,114,000 quarters. 
Assuming for the present this estimate to be sufficiently near the 
‘truth, and also taking the valuations of the crop in previous years 
to correctly represent the real averages, deduced as they were from 
similar comparisons of the elaborately collected opinions of growers 
and other competent observers, the acreage, yield per acre, and 
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quantity available for consumption during the last fifteen years, will 
stand as in the following table :— 


Estimated Wheat Production of the United Kingdom. 
































| Assumed Available : 
Year. Acres. Character of the Yield. Bushels per for a oe 
| Acre. Deducting Seed. 
Imp. qrs. 
1866..... 3,661,000 | Under average ............ceeeee 27 I 1,400,000 
67...) 3,640,000 | Much under average ........... 25 10,390,000 
*68....| 3,951,000: | Much over average, ............... 34, 15,790,000 
ee ie 2,0 92,00001. Under. BVCTAGE o5.5.85,<1s0--esunrars 27 12,490,000 
°70....|. 3,773,000 | Over Re Re es Ot 32 14,100,000 
BT. FS ETOOO ) TOE yt ccivusenpeunsivarseners 27 11,970,000 
72... 3,840,000 Much under average ............ 23 10,110,000 
Si 1'3;670,000 eTeREED TUM MSOF. 2 10,550,000 
Sete ies 73.58 33,000: eh) Over: Ay erage..i......sesiiicaied des 31 I 3,700,000 
*7D....| 3,514,000 | Much under average ............ 23 9,124,000 
Brbr| ) 3,124,000, .| Under average ......-...-:r.0:-2si-0 27 9,665,000 
*17....4 3,321,000 | Much under average ............ 22 9,432,000 
Mies 931382,000"" | Over average)... icc 30 11,825,000 
°79....| 3,056,000 | Very much under average .... 18 5,990,000 
0.4 3,070,000 |; Under averager.......sssciceivee.-- 26 9,114,000 
Assumed Available : 
Acres. Bushels per 10r ney b 
Acre. Deducting Seed. 
Imp. qrs. 
Average of fifteen years ..........0.. 3,576,000 263, 11,046,000 
an first five years ............ 3,801,000 29 12,842,000 
35 Pvab GO Tisweas sah vere By snes 354.64,000 25 1-5 10,148,000 
i? LESS AS ae 28 RIAs Rae 3,170,000 243 9,192,000 





‘““The diminution of area is remarkable. During each of the 
last two years we have grown half-a-million acres short of the 
general average for the whole period of fifteen years. The average 
for the first five years of the series, however, was 3,801,000 acres, 
and for the last six years only 3,170,000 acres, being a reduction of 
165 per cent.; or, in other words, the wheat area now is one-sixth 
part smaller. This decrease has been a process of only half-a-dozen 
years, the area in 1874 having been 3,833,000 acres, but having 
since then fallen, with partial recovery in 1877 and 1878, to: 
3,056,000 acres in 1879 and 3,070,000 acres in the present year. 

‘* We have said that, according to an inquiry made in 1870, a 
standard or norma] average yield per acre was taken at 295 bushels ;. 
and it will be observed that this really was about the average of the: 
first five years, 1866 to 1870. But for the ten years—1871 to 1880— 
the average has been 25 1-5 bushels, and for the last six years of the 
series, namely, 1875 to 1880, it has been no more than 244 bushels. 
The crop has been over the standard only four times in the fifteen 
years, namely, in 1868, 1870, 1874 and 1878; and the average 
for the fifteen years is 265 bushels, or 3 bushels below the standard 
average. Unless a more favourable cycle of seasons should recur 
his predominance of low returns will be held to lower that per- 
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manent average. The calculated quantity of wheat available for 
consumption (mainly for bread, but toa small extent also for feeding 
animals), after deducting some g pecks per acre on the next year’s 
acreage as an allowance for seed, appears in the right-hand column 
of the table. The general average for the fifteen years is 11,046,000 
quarters; but, while for the first five years it was 12,842,000 quarters, 
for the last six years it is only 9,192,000 quarters, a decrease of 284 
per cent., or considerably more than a fourth. 

“To illustrate the cause of this falling off, or the conditions which 
have made the business of wheat growing worth less to the culti- 
vator, we give in the next table the yield per acre, the price accord- 
ing to the imperial averages, and the computed value of the wheat 
crop per acre for each year. As the farmer does not realise for the 
whole of his crop anything like the figures obtained as ‘corn 
returns,’ which include resales by dealers, and take no account of 
the sometimes large proportion of tail corn never brought to market, 
we have not set down in the fourth column amounts consisting of 
the number of bushels per acre multiplied by the official price 
per bushel, but from such amounts we have deducted in some cases 
5, in others 10, 12, and up to 15 per cent., in proportion to the 
inferiority of the crop, the quantity of tail being, on the whole, 
greatest when the yield is lowest, and vice versa. 


Estimated Value per Acre of Home Grown Wheat. 





Official Average Extreme Average Value 
Harvest Year Assumed Price per Quarter | per Acre, epee: ° Seed, 
g 1 31 Mield per Acre 08 Mednolit pie te = per Cent 
i gira ate Sees ae in Bushels. Twelve Months, ~ on Account of 


July 1 to June 80. | Tail Corn and Excess in Price. 





























Sere: Oe ae 
ABOG-O Piet dem cased Senos, 237 | 58 - 3 ere 
sp OT, Re Pe ee 25 89.3 B-E6 nang 
PODS Mise at nchug sate: 34 51 8 9 4 10 
if ev rg DAR i a i at ay | 45 11 6.7 hE 
SL MR ALM ale tha oh cera z 53 «5 a 
BOLE A ae bs ate eke 2 55 3 414 
TTR Ay. SCR OS antes, 23 57 1 Ge -ghUE. 
Sd eg Ae acre acad tee Manca. 25 61 3 mi 1Gine 
ETO cates hc camiiG kas seisite 31 46 4 re 
dic cine eter pet ape te 2 46 3 5 5 
i pe i cineca ede Sih a Bi 54 55 3 4714 - 
A kal kc oe Re ee PP iad 54 - et haley 
TO TOS cc Usa. vant: 30 41 10 617% 
79-8. hantanatamaus aootcl 18 46 7 3 18 - 
nh a. ha aes a oer ats 26 — me 
-Average of fourteen years 26% 53 7 ta Tt 
Average of first five years 29 55 7 SAGO 
5 last nine _,, 25 1-5 51 + 64 Gi ied 
- last five - ,, 245 48 93 Saas 





“The result brought out is that, on an average of fourteen years, 
the value of the wheat crop to the farmer when the seed has been 
deducted is 7/. 4s. 11d. per acre; for the first five years, 1866 to 
1870, it was 81. 7s. 10d.; for the last nine years, 6/. 12s. 2d.; and 
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_ for the last five years, namely, 1875 to 1879, only 5/. 18s. 3d. per 
acre. ‘The diminution between the first five and the last five years 
has been 2/. 19s. 7d. per acre, or a loss of nearly 37 per cent. 
Should present prices rule during the current harvest year, an 
average of 40s. per quarter will bring the general average value of 
the wheat crop of 1880 to not more than about 5/. 10s. per acre to 
the farmer. [all in price as well as decrease in yield has conduced 
to reduction of the area latterly cultivated. The imperial corn 
average, or price in the selected markets employed for fixing the 
tithe rent charge, averaged 53s. for fourteen harvests; it was 55s. 7d. 
for the first five harvests, namely, 1866 to 1870; it was 51s. 65d. for 
the last nine harvests, namely, 1871 to 1879; and it sank to 48s. g5d. 
for the last five years ending with 1879. Should the present wheat 
crop have to be sold, as appears most likely, at no more than about 
408s. per quarter, the average price for the last three years will be 
428. 10d., or 10s. a quarter below the average of the last fourteen years. 
According to no calculation of agricultural experts has it ever been 
shown how this cereal can be grown with profit in ordinary farm 
practice to realise only 5/. 10s. up to 6/. per acre for the grain, unless 
rents and labour cost and public charges are materially modified. 
Yet, hitherto, no one has demonstrated how the crop can be 
altogether banished from future rotations, or what necessary straw 
crop may be substituted for wheat with a clear prospect of being 
remunerative in a majority of seasons. 

‘Our estimate of the home and foreign supply of wheat for the 
- United Kingdom for the fifteen years during which the agricultural 
_ veturns have ascertained the number of acres sown, is given in the 
following table :— 

Home and Foreign Supply of Wheat for the United Kingdom. 

















Estimated Imports of Wheat Total Available 
ae itll Et se and Flour for 
September 1 to August 31. available ; ; , 
: if for Consumption. Deducting Exports. Consumption. 
Imp. qrs. Imp. qrs. Imp. qrs. 
MOO —O7 oh. occccsssdeccdevenees 11,440,000 7,600,000 19,040,000 
| i Re ewes Be 10,390,000 9,010,000 19,400,000 
ES a eevee 15,790,000 7,880,000 23,670,000 
Se a 12,490,000 9,580,000 22,070,000 
Sie 14,100,000 7,950,000 22,050,000 
ae 11,970,000 - 9,320,000 21,290,000 
8 a aE 10,110,000 11,720,000 21,830,000 
eet AL Seiuledasis sp accevesvedetns 10,550,000 11,230,000 21,780,000 
Me Psd lavas). acho odes 13,700,000 11,640,000 25,34.0,000 
3 Re eee ae 9,124,000 13,940,000 23,064,000 
RUNES RR denies Rives sthdnnens 9,665,000 12,156,000 21,821,000 
Se ee 9,432,000 14,503,000 23,935,000 
EES Ie aes Ae 11,325,000 14,417,000 26,242,000 
OTS es eee re 5,990,000 16,400,000 22,390,000 
BS EBay ces sp idee «.tnae 5,114,000 15,000,000 24,000,000 
Average of fifteen years 11,046,000 11,490,000 22,536,000 
Average of first five years 12,842,000 8,404,000 21,246,000 
» last ten ,, 10,148,000 13,033,000 23,181,000 
2 inst six. 4, 9,192,000 14,403,000 23,595,000 














OO ae 
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‘“‘The general averages for the period of fifteen years, 1866 to — 
1880, are an annual growth of 11,046,000 quarters available for 
consumption; an importation, minus exports, of 11,490,000 quarters, 
making a total consumption of 22,536,000 quarters. Yor the first 
five years the average home production was 12,842,000 quarters; 
the imports, 8,404,000 quarters, and the total consumption, 2 1,246,000 
quarters per year. For the last six years, however, the averages 
have been 9,192,000 quarters produced in the United Kingdom, | 
14,403,000 quarters imported, and 23,595,000 quarters consumed. . 

If we have now about 9 million quarters of home grown wheat - 
available for consumption, and there was very little of the old stock 
left at the commencement of the last harvest year, we shall want 
15 million quarters from over the sea to make up a full supply of 
24 million quarters; and in spite of recent fluctuations in the 
arrivals from America, there are signs of abundance to come; so 
that we may feel more comfortable as to our chance of receiving 
15 million quarters during the current harvest year than we were 
of importing the 16,400,000 quarters which came to us during the 
last twelve months in August.” 


III.—Ten Years’ Results of the London School Board. 


Art the meeting of the School Board for London, on 30th Septem- 
ber last, the chairman, Sir Charles Reed, M.P., stated that as the 
board was constituted in the autumn of 1870, it was now possible 
to give the results for ten years, and he took the opportunity to 
institute a comparison between the state of elementary education in 
the metropolis now, and its condition at the time of the passing of 
the Elementary Education Act. He said :— 


‘“‘ The business of the board is twofold. It has on the one hand 
to discuss great questions of principle and method, with a view to 
attain more effectually the grand end it has set before it; while on 
the other it has to work the existing machinery, supply lack of 
accommodation, secure and keep up the attendance of children, 
mainly of the roughest class, and provide for their instruction. 
The former part—the theoretic—is of great importance; but the 
latter, which is the practical part, is that in which, after all, the 
public take keenest interest. They have a right to be satisfied that 
we spare no pains to arrive at the best way of doing the work; but 
they would justly complain if we were to arrest the teaching of the 
children until our methods were perfect; and they are chiefly © 
desirous to know the results actually attained. It is for this 
purpose mainly that the board confides in the discretion of its 
chairman to present annually a brief statement of its work. 

‘Tt is not for me to speak in praise of those results; but it is a 
satisfaction to quote the opinion of one of the most experienced of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors who, in his report of schools examined by 
him in the Southwark district, says :—‘ I would again express in 
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general terms a high appreciation of the board’s work, its vast 
extent and rapid spread, its considerable success and immense 
superiority to earlier efforts on behalf of popular education.’ 

“That the work of the board which I am about to describe may 
be rightly appreciated, it is necessary to recall the requirements of 
the metropolitan area. The population of the elementary school 
class, between the ages of 3 and 13, is at present, according to 
the basis adopted in the office of the registrar general, 740,577, 
besides 65,640 children between the ages of 13 and 14, many of 
whom may be compelled to attend school under Lord Sandon’s 
Act of 1876. The schedules sent in by the visitors of the board last 
Easter, give the number as somewhat less. 

“ Looking now to the accommodation for scholars of the 
elementary class, it is not possible to take an earlier starting point 
for comparison than the close of the year 1871, when the voluntary 
schools had furnished their returns, and our own work had just 
begun. There was at that time accommodation in all for 262,259 
children, or 39°4 per cent. of the estimated population of school age. 
At midsummer last the denominational schools had provision for 
269,469 children, or 8,000 more than in 1871, while we had provided 
for 225,236, giving a total accommodation for 494,705 out of a 
present child population of 740,577, or 66°38 per cent. Thus we 
have now seats for two out of every three children needing ele- 
mentary education. 

“ Tf we confine our view to the past year, it is seen.that the 
accommodation afforded by the denominational schools has declined 
2,884 places, while ours has increased by 45,008. This latter 
increase has involved the acceptance of tenders for twenty-four new 
schools, accommodating 21,751 children. These schools are planned 
upon our usual scale, smaller schools being proportionately more 
expensive.* 

‘“‘ The average cost per head on the tenders of these twenty-four 
schools last built has been 8/. 18s. 5d., which includes the provision 
of teachers’ rooms, school keepers’ houses, boundary walls, and in 
several cases extra deep foundations. The buildings, while free 
from display, are designed to be durable, attractive and well 
equipped for their purpose. The board has now acquired by pur- 
chase freehold sites, giving a total area of over 151 acres, henceforth 
the property of the ratepayers of the metropolis. In each case the 
department has sanctioned both the site selected and the building 
proposed to be erected upon it. Wherever it has been desired, our 
schools have been opened publicly, and it has been the practice on 
these occasions to present a statement showing the need for the 
school. The attendance of the parents at these opening ceremonies 
has always been such as to prove the great interest taken in our 


work; and our action has been justified by the readiness with which 


the children have flocked in as soon as the doors were opened, and 
the full attendance effected without permanent injury to existing 
schools in the neighbourhood. 

* Of 216 new permanent schools of the board, 55 are planned to accommodate 
under 750 children, 77 to hold under 1,000 children, 78 to hold under 1,500, and 
6 to hold upwards of 1,500. 
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‘“‘ On the school roll I need not dwell; a glance at the subjoined 
table will show that we have several thousands of children more 
upon our rolls than we could accommodate were all to attend at one 
time ; whereas the voluntary schools have a roll considerably below 
their accommodation. <A surer test of effective working is found in 
the average daily attendance. This has risen in the voluntary 
schools from 173,406 at the end of 1871 to 180,706 at midsummer 
last, at which latter date our schools showed a daily average of 
192,995; so that now, with accommodation for 44,000 children 
fewer than the voluntary schools, we have an attendance ef 12,000 
more. The last year has diminished their attendance by 793, while 
ours has been augmented by 19,192.* 

“This average daily attendance in the efficient elementary 
schools of London, of 373,701 children as compared with the 
174,301 at the end of 1871, has been attained through the exercise 
of:our compulsory powers. So early as 1873 Mr. Forster, then 
vice-president of the privy council, bore this testimony :—‘ We 
gave you a great work, and when’we gave you the power we did 
not think that you could accomplish one part especially, I mean the 
work of the compulsory powers. J thought Manchester and Liver- 
pool might, but it was a most unexpected satisfaction to me when 
the London School Board did it, and I think that much of the 
success which has attended the putting that law in effect is due to 
the wisdom and moderation with which you have put it into force.’ 
[ Times, 22nd November, 1873.] And the present vice-president 


* The above details may be more:clearly shown in tabular form, thus :— 





| : 
Christmas, | Christmas, | Midsummer,| Midsummer, 











‘1871. 1876. 1879. 1880. 
Population of school age oo... 664,723 | 709,715 | 733,446 | 710,577 
Accommodation in voluntary schools |:261,158 | 287,116 | 272,353 | 269,469 
, board schools......... 1,101 | 146,074 | 210,228 | 225,236 
Ae 2 BS RO Hae eds Ae er “262,259 | 433,190 | 482,581 | 494,705 





ONO cone cceennaeennean, f [220407 | 259,486 | a3ait74 | 281,578 
Average number on roll of board 


Betts en Ia ee Fh Ge PES 1117 | 146,031 | 215,779 | 238,660 








SV NE ESET ERENOEN Po LF 222,518 | 405,467 | 448,653 | 470,238 





. 
ATMOS cnn nconrccensewnecnnennee, | 173x406 | 199,605 | 281,499 | 180,706 
Average attendance in board schools... 895 {114,380 | 173,803 | 192,995 





Way 8 ha aR enamel Ate ai 174,301 | 313,985 | 355,302 | (3738,70n 





This shows an increase for the eight and a-half years of 88°6 in accommodation, 
121°5 in the schocl roll, and 114°3 in attendance. 
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has recently said that it was owing to the discretion with which the 
various school boards and local authorities had carried the bye-laws 
into effect that ‘so large a measure of success had been attained, 
because had the system been earried out rigidly and harshly it 
must have infallibly broken down.’ It is due to the divisional 
committees of the board to acknowledge the patience and leniency 
which they have shown in the application of these powers. Now 
that parents have come to understand that their children must go 
to school, and that public opinion supports the law, the task of our 
visitors will be easier, and the cost may in time be considerably 
reduced. Our present staff consists of 223 visitors, under 11 superin- 
tendents and 20 assistants. In the half-year ended at midsummer, 
the preliminary notice to parents was issued in 36,852 cases, with 
the result of attendance being given or improved in 26,193 cases. 
For the same half-year summonses were taken out in the case of 
3,012 children: the order to attend school being in all cases 
eomplied with, or a small fine imposed. 

“ There ean be little doubt, that it is owing in a large degree to 
the success of compulsion in London, that the Government has felt 
encouraged to apply it to the whole population of England and 
Wales. We shall be gainers by this extension. There are numbers 
of idle children about the streets of the metropolis, who come in 
day by day from the outer suburbs, where their parents have gone 
to live, so as to be beyond the reach of a school board; and in the 
eyes of many we get the discredit of having failed to do our duty 
by these children. The new Act will enclose these in parishes like 
_ Tottenham, which, with a school population of at least 5,000, has 
only just elected a school board, and Hdmonton, which, with nearly 
as many, has a board only now forming. 

“ Although the average daily attendance in our schools has 
greatly improved,* being 74°9 on the average number on the roll at 
midsummer, 1875, and 80°8 at midsummer in the current year, we 
do not profess to be satisfied with it; and it must be our constant 
endeavour to raise the percentage. 

“ We are frequently asked how far we have ‘ the right class’ of 
children, it being implied that board schools were devised solely for 
what are commonly and very improperly called gutter children. 
The truth of the matter is that our schools were intended to supply 
a deficiency of accommodation, the parents being left as sole judges 
of the schools suitable for their children. So long as there remains 
notable lack of secondary schools, and parents find in the board 
schools better teaching than they can secure elsewhere, no one can 


* Table showing the improvement in the attendance of children at board 
schools in March, 1873-74 and March, 1879-80 :— 





’ Percentage of 


Number on the Roll. | Average Attendance. ABaen thes 
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dispute their right to apply on behalf of their children for vacant 
seats in our schools. But while we cannot refuse the child of a 
well-to-do tradesman, nor even of Her Majesty’s inspector himself, 
if he seeks admission for it, it is certain that we do secure the 
attendance of the very poor. let anyone visit our schools in the 
lower neighbourhoods, and he can put this assertion to the test. 
Mr. Stokes says of his district, ‘Some of the board schools are 
attended by children as poor and neglected as can anywhere be 
found; while other board schools, though less wretched, undertake 
their full share of hard, rough work.’ The very children who were 
dirty and ill-conditioned, are now clean and better dressed, the 
result not of improved means on the part of the parents, but of a 
readiness to make sacrifices for the sake of the young. There isa 
general testimony that ‘ the schools have lifted up the population.’ 

“To do our duty by such children and yet considerably to 
raise the fees is impossible. There are no doubt many children 
under our care whose parents could afford 4d., 6d., or gd. a-week ; 
and we would willingly charge it if it were possible to have 
different rates of payment in the same school, or to provide separate 
schools for the upper working class and the lower. But it not 
being possible to introduce these social distinctions, we are obliged 
to fix the fee in each school at the average ability of the parents. 
As the vice-president of the council said last month, ‘ In London 
and in large towns it was absolutely necessary that there should be 
low feed schools, owing to the impossibility of making full inquiry 
into the circumstances of the parents of every child.’ As far back 
as March, 1879, the board requested the divisional members in each 
division of the metropolis to make a report on this subject of fees. 
The returns have been submitted to members of the present board 
for consideration, and a report may shortly be expected from the 
school management committee. At present we have :— 


School places at. .... 1d. 2d. 3d. 4d. 6d. 





ee 








49,246 109,903 49,887 10,284 3,807 


giving a total of 223,127 at an average fee of 2°16d. 

‘“‘ At the present time the fees of 4,785 children (or less than 24 
per cent.) are being remitted by the board. This is exclusive of 
cases where they are paid by the guardians. Asamatter of reward, 


certain fees are paid by the department for children who earn honour. 


certificates for proficiency and regular attendance. Of these, the 
schools of the board received 318 for the half-year ended September, 
1879, and 560 for that ended in March last. 

“Even when allowing for the class of children with which we 
have to deal, punctuality is a weak point in many of our schools; 
and this is the more to be regretted as it interferes with the 
scripture instruction, which is everywhere given at the beginning 
of the morning session. One of our inspectors reports that ‘in 
very many schools not half the children are present when the Bible 
lesson begins, in some not a fourth,’ and adds, ‘no feature in our 
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school work presents to my mind such an unsatisfactory appearance 
as this unpunctuality.’ The board naturally casts the responsibility 
upon the teachers; but the task is a very difficult one for them 
unless they are supported by the hearty co-operation of the parents. 

“ Notwithstanding the admitted defect just referred to, the 
interest taken by the large bulk of our children in the daily 
scripture lesson is undiminished. The voluntary examination for 
the prizes given by Mr. Peek and the Religious Tract Society 
attracted this year 127,501 children, as compared with 112,979 in 
1879. The examiner says :—‘ As the above total nearly corresponds 
to the ordinary daily attendance, and as the attendance at this 
examination is perfectly optional, we have a striking proof that, 
with scarcely any exception, the parents of the children who attend 
our schools do not object to the religious instruction which is there 
given, and I am convinced that a great many of them highly value 
it. From the children in Standards IV, V, and VI, who were 
examined, the teachers selected about 6,000 to compete, in a written 
examination, for prizes and certificates; but no fewer than 112 boys’ 
departments, and 107 girls’ departments failed to gain a single 
prize, a failure which can be attributed only to lack of earnestness 
on the part of teachers. 

“‘ In the three fundamental subjects our schools have done well ; 
for the year ended 25th March last, their percentages of passes were 
about the same as in the previous year, despite the raising of the 
standard examination, and considerably above those of elementary 
schools generally, thus :— 





Percentage of Passes in Schools in London 


England and Wales. Board Schools. 
Reading, .1.,/..escessorcrees 87°53 88°96 
WISIN ncaa gt. cansduss 1 80°08 86°3 
ATILMINOUIC. ccsccye ncn: 73°87 81°99 





“Taking our average of passes at 85°75, I find we still head 
the list, Board schools generally coming next with 82°31, Roman 
Catholic schools 81°62, next British schools 81°53, Wesleyan schools 
81°5, and National schools 79:27. The registrar general says :— 
‘Looking at the spread of elementary education as evidenced by the 
constantly decreasing number of men and women failing to write 
their names in the marriage register, the country is to be congratu- 
lated on the success attending its efforts in this direction, which 
doubtless will be shown in a more striking manner when the 
children now receiving education at board and other schools become 
men and women.’ * 

“ That education does not soar too high with us is however 
shown by the fact that, taking the 119 departments inspected in 
March, April and May last, 24'1 of the children were in the first 
standard, 26°5 in the second, and 22°4 in the third, the limit of 

* During the years 1841-45 the percentage in London of men who signed the 


marriage register with marks was 11°8, and of women 24; for the five years 
1874-78 the numbers were 8 and 12 respectively. 


. 
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which is to read a short paragraph, write a sentence from dictation, 

and do sums in long division and compound addition. This leaves 

only 26°8 of the scholars for the upper standards, and justifies 

one of our inspectors in saying that ‘the charge of over instructing 

is wholly groundless ; only 16°5 of the children receive instruction 

in specific subjects, the remainder, 83°5, bemg taught merely the 

three R’s, and in the case of those above Standard I a few simple 

facts relatimg to geography and grammar.’ 

“ These specific subjects come in when children have reached the 
fourth standard ; but there is ample evidence to show that their 
value depends on the way in which they are taught. Literature, as 
it is called, is the favourite subject, and one of great value as giving 
children a wider command of language. But it may be taught as 
‘a purely mechanical exercise of memory which has no educational 
value. The boy, says Mr. Stewart, who defined the labouring 
swain as ‘the farm pig what toils about,’ is no exception; and the 
same barren results appear in many of the answers on domestic 
economy and cookery. He sums up some strictures, on the justice 
of which it is not for me to pass any opinion, by saying, ‘I do not 
think that schools are now as successful as they once were in giving 
children that real education which is never wholly lost, and if I 
may trust to the lessons learned by my own experience, their 
inferiority is due to (1) the neglect of the art of teaching, (2) the 
conversion of standards of examination into standards of organi- 
sation, and (3) the ambitious multiplying of subjects which teachers 
put in their time tables,’ and he refers to the dread of low per- 
centages of passes and diminished grants as causes which keep 
many from pursuing the more solid, if less showy, paths of work. 
In cases, however, where the reading is intelligent, the inclusion of 
the specific subjects in the upper standards is of the greatest value, 
not only for the information imparted, which bears upon the most 
practical side of the children’s future life, but for the help and 
relish they lend to the fundamental subjects. Lord Norton’s 
motion for limiting the teaching in public elementary schools to 
the latter would, if adopted, defeat its own object by the monotony 
introduced into the schools of the people. The exemption of 
Switzerland from rinderpest has been ascribed on good authority to 
the rich variety of food which the cattle find on the Alpine pastures; 
and the same holds good in education. Evidence was given in a 
recent debate in parliament that elementary science was a subject 
full of interest for the young, while the vice-president adduced 
instances to prove that the introduction of class subjects at once 
led to a brighter and more successful teaching of the fundamental 
subjects. 

‘‘ The cookery scheme adopted by the board is being gradually 
brought into operation with satisfactory results. The parents of the 
girls greatly appreciate this branch of the work, and the lessons 
given in the kitchens are in many cases repeated in the home. 

‘‘ We have recently memorialised the department on the subject, 
of the increasing stringency of the needlework requirements of the 
code. Our examiner visits nearly 140 departments each quarter ; 
she reports that an undue fear of the government inspector’s visit 
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causes a good deal of hasty and uneven work, but that the general 
progress is good, and presents a marked contrast with ‘ the dark 
ages of needlework.’ 

‘* The report from Colonel Battersby, on the last inspection of 
boys im drill, should be sufficient to meet the objections of those 
who imagine we are training up a nation of young warriors. The 
code distinctly prescribes ‘military drill,’ but when it is understood 
that this means chiefly extension motions. and orderly marching, 
and that the boys are not armed even with sticks, the fear of a 
martial spirit being fostered may be dismissed. ‘I do not hesitate 
to say,’ says the inspector, ‘that the best drilled school will be the 
most easily managed, and that more instruction will be imparted 
in a given time, and with less expenditure of the master’s power, 
where he has been able to enforce a prompt and accurate com- 
pliance with his orders on the drill ground.’ Since December, 1878, 
special efforts have been made to promote the physical improvement 
of our girls, and the services of an experienced Swedish teacher 
have been engaged for the purpose. 

“ Swimming is a subject to the importance of which the 
members of the board are fully alive, though it is beyond their pro- 
vince to make direct provision for it at the cost of the ratepayers. 
Weare, however, glad to observe that about 2,000 children annually 
have availed themselves of the facilities offered by the London 
Schools Swimming Club, to which many of us individually sub- 
scribe. The bath proprietors. throughout London have readily 
assisted the club, and the First Commissioner of Works allows it 
to use the Victoria Park swimming lake on Saturday mornings, 
when anyone who visits the lake will enjoy a novel and pleasing 
sight not easily to be forgotten.’ In this department, the late 
Miss Chessar greatly assisted us; and the loss of her encourage- 
ment will be keenly felt. 

“The singing instructor reports that his classes for pupil 
teachers were joined last September by 1,720; he has held also nine 
classes for head and assistant teachers, at which 300 have been in 
regular attendance. 

““The kindergarten instructor has continued to visit certain 
schools. For six years classes have been held for the teachers of 
infants, where ‘any teacher who wishes to make these exercises 
useful to her little scholars, is able to get the information she wants.’ 

“It is largely due to this educational agency that the infant 
schools of the board have attained their high superiority. The 
parents show great readiness in sparing their little ones, and we 
have many excellent teachers who devote themselves to making the 
schools as happy and attractive as possible. In looking over the 
reports of our inspectors, I have been struck to find almost un- 
broken praise of the infant departments. Reports like the following 
are of constant occurrence:—‘ Mrs. T. conducts this school with 
great kindness, earnestness and ability ; the children are bright and 
cheerful, and have passed a good examination.’ 

‘“‘ The library scheme of the board by which select libraries are 
established in connection with every permanent school, has proved 
a complete success, the children highly appreciating the privilege of 
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borrowing books for perusal in their homes, into which, very often, 
pure and wholesome literature has never before found an entrance. 
The libraries being found too small, the board has enlarged them 
from 10/. to 12/.1n value; the books are passed on every six months, 
from school to school, so as to supply a frequent change of reading. 

“‘ The rewards we have it in our power to offer are not numerous. 
At present about one in four of our scholars obtains a certificate or 
book for regular attendance; and we have, through the generosity 
of various London companies and individuals, a small number of 
scholarships at our disposal. During the current year we have 
received two new scholarships from Mrs. Charles Buxton and 
Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, one from the Clothworkers’ Company, five 
from the Drapers’ Company, and one from Mr. A. G. Crowder. 
These, with two other scholarships, which are renewals, have been 
taken by eight boys, the sons respectively of a French polisher, a 
shoe manufacturer, a commercial traveller, a schoolmaster, an 
engine fitter, a manager, and a plumber; and by three girls, 
daughters of a mariner, a gilder and a builder. The head master 
of the City of London School, where several of our pupils are holding 
their scholarships, reports that they have done extremely well, but 
that a little special tuition is needed in order to bridge the interval 
between the board school and the middle class public school. 

‘“‘It has long been our contention that large funds originally 
intended for purposes of education were being diverted into other 
channels ; and we cannot therefore but feel gratified at the im- 
pression produced by the board’s report on the city parochial 
charities of London. Since I last addressed you, we have presented 
a petition to parliament, praying that, in the event of proposals for 
a re-appropriation of city trusts being entertained, it will make such 
enactment as may tend to the advancement of education under our 
direction, acting for the metropolis. A petition from the board in 
reference to St. Katharine’s Hospital has also been laid before 
parliament. It is the custom of the charity commissioners to for- 
ward to us the schemes drawn up by them for the future adminis- 
tration of metropolitan endowments and to invite us to express our 
opinion, with the provision, In many cases, that we shall nominate 
members of the governing bodies. The latest instance of this is in 
connection with Christ’s Hospital, which provides that the school 
board for London shall appoint four governors. The scheme also 
contemplates the establishment of sixty scholarships to be competed 
for by children who have attended public elementary schools in the 
metropolis ;* and it is not too much to expect that in other cases a 
like course may be adopted. 


* Article 102 of the draft scheme is as follows :— 

** Sixty places shall be allotted to be competed for by boys not being over 13 
years of age at the time of competition, and having been educated for at least three 
years immediately preceding such competition in public elementary schools in the 
metropolis, as defined by the Elementary Education Act, 1870, or any statutory 
modification thereof in force for the time being, and having passed the sixth 
standard of the Code of Minutes of the Education Department in force for the 
time being, and being recommended as fit candidates by the managers of the 
schools last attended by them respectively.” 
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“The special departments of our work remain to be noticed. 
Our half-time schools are in good order, the average attendance at 
that in Bethnal Green being 88°8 of the average number on the roll. 
At the other, situated in the Tower Hamlets, it has been deemed 
advisable to admit whole time children as well as half-timers, and 
the attendance has increased threefold. 

‘* Of the blind nearly 100 are now under instruction, brought by 
their parents into twenty-five of our schools. The superintendent 
believes that at least as many are not yet gathered in, and he points 
out that there is a class of children who are only partially blind, 
whose attendance is extremely difficult to secure. ‘Season after 
season the visitors are met with the excuse that their eyes are too 
bad just now, but that the next quarter or next year they may be 
0) 2 Meanwhile the children reach 14 years of age, 
having lost advantages which were specially needed by those who 
miss much of the sympathy extended to the wholly blind.’ 

‘“‘ Wor the deaf and dumb weare still making experiments in the 
oral and manual systems. Young children are placed at first in the 
oral division, where they are taught to acquire articulate sounds 
and then to combine these into syllables and words. But where 
lip-reading fails to be an adequate means of communication, the 
manual alphabet is resorted to. The attendance for the quarter 
ended at Lady-day last was 97, out of 162 on the books. The 
attendance at the centres where instruction is given has been more 
than doubled by the voluntary establishment of homes where the 
children who come from a distance can reside during the week. 

“In carrying out the provisions of the Industrial Schools Act, 
the officers of the board had, up to midsummer last, reported on 
11,309 cases of destitute children not chargeable with crime. Of 
these 6,001 have been withdrawn from the streets, and distributed 
among fifty-two industrial schools throughout the country, with 
which the board has temporary arrangements, or sent to our own 
schools at Brentwood and Grays. At midsummer last we had 
3,289 children of this class under our care. 

** The school at Brentwood is certified for 100 boys, and is con- 
ducted on the half-time system, the boys receiving instruction and 
industrial training alternately. Her Majesty’s assistant inspector, 
on his last visit, reported that the education was ‘ very well 
attended to,’ and that all the classes were ‘ carefully instructed by 
competent and painstaking teachers.’ Hvery effort is made when 
the boys leave to place them in suitable employments. The inspector 
says, however, that the establishment in London of a boys’ work- 
ing home would greatly facilitate the discharge of the boys, and 
keep them under control until they were ready to earn their own 
living. 

“The same half-time system is adopted on board the Shaftesbury 
training ship, which is certified at present to receive 350 boys; these 
are selected after medical examination. Those who leave for service 
at sea are provided with a suitable kit. The inspector, who last 
July visited the ship and its tender the ‘ Swift,’ reports as follows :— 
‘The boys look particularly healthy and bright. The ship has made 
excellent progress in all respects. Her present condition of fitness 
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and efficiency places her in the front rank of our training ships of 
this class and character. 

“‘ The object of our truant school, as is well known, is the exercise 
for a brief space of wise and firm rule over stubborn boys, ‘the 
irrepressible bad boys’ lately referred to in the Times, who have 
successfully defied the authority of parents and friends by habitually 
absenting themselves from school. Up to midsummer last 213 
refractory lads had been received with the consent of their parents. 
As a rule, upon promise of obedience, they are licensed out after an 
average absence from home of twelve weeks. It is most satisfactory 
to note that these boys after going out have made eighty-two school 
attendances out of £00, proving that the timely intervention of the 
board has secured the object contemplated. 

“The prison returns continue to show that juvenile crime is 
being diminished, scarcely any convictions being reported of 
children under 13 years of age. When this fact is set against the 
statistics recently published of crime in the metropolis fifteen years 
ago, it affords proof that the action of the board has largely 
contributed to check juvenile delinquency. At the same time the 
reformatory returns show that the ranks of juvenile depredators are 
continually reinforced by importations of bad boys who drift into 
the metropolis from the lowest agricultural class, and their tendency 
is to ‘accumulate in masses.’ 

“To turn now to the subjects affecting principle and method, 
which have been prominent in our debates during the past year, I 
may notice first the code by which our work is regulated. It is 
known that there have been two codes presented to parliament this 
year, which may be called the Richmond and Spencer codes respec- 
tively. The former contained some changes of so grave a nature 
that the board drew up a memorial, showing the evils that, in its 
opinion, would arise if they were carried into effect. In consequence 
of this and other representations, they were dropped by the govern- 
ment which came into power in the spring, on the ground that time 
was required for considering the whole question. 

“Immediately on the accession of the present government, we 
renewed our request that the system called centre teaching might 
be.sanctioned. The object of this plan is to give pupil teachers, 
grouped in districts, the advantage of united instruction from 
skilled teachers, not of their own but of any school. The readiness 
of their lordships to admit the practical value of this system demands 
our acknowledgment. They have met our representations by 
making such an alteration in the second schedule of the new code 
as will allow us to make arrangements for this most desirable end. 

“This improvement is the more important, since many of our 
pupil teachers are unable to gain admission to the existing over- 
crowded training colleges, and it may not be generally known that 
we have no such institution of our own; hence we are mainly depen- 
dent for our supply of teachers upon colleges under denominational 
control. What becomes of these pupil teachers? They must either 
abandon the teaching profession, or be appointed by the board as 
assistant teachers without going to college at all. ‘The loss of a 
college training,’ says one of our inspectors, ‘is an irreparable loss ; 
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I trust that the number of these appointments’ of ex-pupil teachers 
will be kept as low as possible, for it would be a calamity to have 
our schools taught by a body of poorly educated teachers.’ 

“The expenditure of the board on school management is shown 
in the accompanying table :— 





Salaries of | Books | Furniture | Rent, Fuel | Repairs to 
and Ap- and Rates, and reg Sundries, 
Teachers. | paratus.| Cleaning, &c. | Lights, | Buildings. 
Gieidwe ods eile. “hsutdpp  & d. d. 
Gross cost per ! 
ehild for the 
FOUTS MOLISE Le sok RIB My 11 4 


half-year ended 
Lady-day, 1880 





“‘ The gross cost per child for the half-year was thus 1/. gs. 7d.; 
but during the same period the average income per child from fees, 
grant, d&c., was 11s. 5d., so that the net cost was 18s. 2d. This 
shows a decrease for the half-year on every item, making a total 
reduction of 1s. 5d. for every child. From this table it is clear that 
the payment to teachers is the principal item of the expense of 
maintenance. Our staff is at present as under :— 





Average Fixed | Average Share 





Number. Salary. of. Crantt Average Total. 

3. a Ses LNs, 1. a. 

Head masters ........00. 274 162 16 11 mess oo Tae ee 
Mistresses. -.....:...... 500 107 611 54 7 6 | 161 14 .4 
Assistant masters............ 897 87 9 4 23.86 So SALT bee 
* mistresses........ 1,458 69: i 5 20 55) 8 80 16 1 
Ota ct sre 3,129 At an average of 121 11 8 





“The board has under its consideration a proposal for paying 
its teachers less by the results of examination, so as to secure greater 
thoroughness, and to remove the temptation of working feverishly 
for immediate results. The only point as yet decided is that the 
basis of calculation shall be accommodation as against attendance. 
A comparison has been made between the cost of school maintenance 
in London, and some large provincial towns, and a special committee 
of the board has been appointed to investigate this subject. The 
answers to its inquiries are now being tabulated, and we may expect 
from it an early report, which will, we trust, show some feasible 
way of limiting the expenditure without starving the schools. 

‘Another committee, which was charged with the duty of 
reporting to us upon the normal staff of teachers for each school, 
has made its report, which is now in the hands of the divisional 
members. 

‘An important question has been raised during the year as to 
the mode of selection of our head teachers, whose capacity and 
influence for good greatly vary. ‘Your committee,’ writes one of 
our inspectors, ‘will be aware that the discipline in some of the 
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schools in the very worst sections of Finsbury and Marylebone is 
simply perfect; and there seems no reason why it should not be 
equally perfect in all schools save, of course, the excellent reason 
that the supply of thoroughly efficient teachers falls short of the 





demand.’ At present the nomination of teachers comes from the — 


local managers; and the suggestion is that this system is defective. 
Mr. Stokes, in his general report for the present year, expresses an 
opinion worthy of consideration. ‘The management of London 
board schools has always been perhaps our greatest difficulty. It is 
plain that a central board of fifty members, however well qualified 
they may be to frame a code of rules, cannot attend to their admin- 
istration in numerous schools scattered over the wide area of the 
metropolitan boroughs. Hence, in order to obtain the requisite 
oversight, residents in each vicinity are associated with one or more 
members of the board in forming a local committee of management, 
whose chief duty is to nominate teachers for appointment by the 
board. Iam unable to report, from personal observation in board 
schools, that the management so provided is efficient. . . . For, 
whether from paucity of persons willing to serve upon local com- 
mittees: or from other causes, it happens that a school committee 
manages, not one school, but a group of schools. The wisdom of 
this arrangement may be doubted. Its effect certainly is to lessen 
the probability of getting the service efficiently performed, to increase 
the risk of a denominational complexion in the school committee 
and of teachers’ nominations made on other than purely educational 
grounds. Second only in importance to the original selection of 
conscientious and capable teachers is the means of the speedy removal 
of teachers who, after appointment, proved themselves undeserving 
of such a character. I do not know that any system is in operation 
to secure this end.’ The board is not responsible for any expression 
of opinion on this subject, but it has been considered well to order 
a report upon it; and that report, which is decidedly adverse to any 
radical change in the present system of local managers, stands for 
early discussion. 

‘Our borrowing powers are still before the courts of law. In 
the steps already taken the board has acted with the concurrence 
of the education department and the local government board; and 
it now remains to decide whether the appeal shall be carried to the 
House of Lords. 

“The changes upon the board have been many, no fewer than 


125 members having taken a share in its work during the past ten 


years. At the triennial election held last November there were 
returned twenty-three new members; of the original board only 
twelve are members of the existing board. The last to be removed 
was our valued colleague, Mr. James Watson, who in the year 1871, 
succeeded Lord Sandon as chairman of the statistical committee, 
and took throughout the deepest interest in the development of our 
work. Still more lately a true friend of the board has been taken 
away in the person of Miss Chessar, whose active and intelligent 
services on the second board many of us gratefully remember.” 


r 
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IV.—The Annual Local Taxation Returns of 1878-79. 


Tue following memorandum by Mr. Frederick Purdy, Principal 
of the Statistical Department of the Local Government Board, 
is taken from The Annual Local Tawxation Returns (England), 
1878-79 :— 


‘1. This is the ninth annual return of local taxation which has 
been tabulated under the direction of the Local Government Board. 
Three summaries in the following pages are now printed in full which 
previously had only appeared as brief abstracts: these are the poor 
rate return, the county rate return, and the borough rate return. 

«2. The urban sanitary rates in this volume are shown in two 
sections, viz., rates raised by town councils acting as the urban 
sanitary authority, and the rates levied by other local bodies, and 
whose accounts are subject to the provisions of the District Auditors’ 
Act. 

“The total raised during the year 1878-79 by local taxation 
was 30,898,828/. In addition to this sum, treasury subventions, 
amounting to 2,153,362/., were received, in easement of the local 
rates :— 




















Taxation. 
Local. Imperial. Total. 
£ £ £ 


1. Levied by rates falling on rate- 
BPO) DEOPOLEV ices. .ncssrncaessenseneenes 


2. Levied by tolls, dues, and rents, 
falling o mane } 45759349 Ges 45763437 


25,685,896 2,146,274 | 27,832,170 








3. Levied by duties falling on ar La. 
sumable articles .........c.scceee #59523 456,583 
POCA cictescttse taacecsernin 30,898,828 2,153,362 | 33,052,190 





“3. As stated in previous returns, the treasury grants in aid of 
local taxation exceed the sums entered in the accounts of the local 
authorities forwarded to this Board. This difference arises, for the 
most part, from the Government taking upon itself several charges 
in relief of local taxation that do not appear in the annual returns. 
The sum voted by Parliament for the financial year 1878-79 was 


for England 2,873,675 /. 


“4, A summary of local rates is shown hereunder :— 
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TABLE 1.—Rates. 


Source of Revenue. 


pal 


. Poor rate, excluding pre- 


DUE Diasou sted ot 
2. County and police rates...| 78-79 
2. Borough and town police 
rates, excluding school +}| ’78-79 
board rates ............0... 
(See Table IT) 
4, Highway rates............00. 77-78 
5. Metropolitan local 
management rate, ex- 78 hg 
cluding precept rates | 
paid thereout. ............ 
6. Metropolitan Board of 
Works, excluding coal "78 
and wine duties ........ 
(See Table IT) 
7. Metropolitan police rate..| °78-79 
(See Table IT) 
8. City of London policerate} ’78 
9. s ward ,, 78 
10. Urban sanitary rates ....... 78-79 
(2) Raised by town] 
couneila.. 54. Bs 
(6) Raised by other 
sanitary euthontis | 
(less amount paid to 
joint boards) ........ 
11. Rural sanitary rate ......... .. 1878-79 
12. Port Bey eves ves iio sist Pal "78-79 
13. Lighting and watchin ; 
a RCN ey ley tale aN : | 78-79 
14, Sewers rate .....cccesssescoss:. "78-79 
15. Drainage and embank- 4 
| mekOents APR endo 18-79 
16. Burial board rate ............ "78-79 
(See Table 11) 
17. School board rate ............ "77-18 
(See Table IT) 
LS. 7 OHM Tae cee "78-79 


weet eeeeees. 


* (1) Lhe poor rate return, as su 


Year of 
the 
Return. 


cept rates paid ft: 1878-79 


upon loan ; and the rural sanitary rate 
t Loans raised during the year are 


{ Port sanitary authority.—The sum of 1,612/. is excluded from the total of “Rates” and 
of “Receipts,” to avoid a duplicate reckoning of that sum. 





Miscellanea. 


[000’s omitted.} 








Receipt. 

















[Dee. 














Number of | 
separate tom 
Authoritiee Treasury All other Expendi- 
Rates. | Sub- | Sources, | nota 1 ture, 
Returned. ventions.| Toans.” 
649 . 
Uni ¢ 
ye 7,943, Ley, 975,*| 9,492, | 8,722, 
Parishes 
63 1,481, | 565,) 781, | 2,777, ] 2,694, 
24.0 1,267, 480, | 2,255, | 4,002, | 3,518, 
41 an : 
ae 1,797, — 61, | 1,858, | 1,865, 
Parishes 
41 T7ib, — 576, | 2,295, | 2,291, 
I 475, 10, | 2,468, | 2,954, | 2,830, 
I 538, 443, 148, | 1,129, | 1,098, 
: { 62, — 31, 93, 102, 
5, ae ara 5) 5, 
221 6,098, 9, | 8,014, j14,121, | 14,286, 
rhe 2,324, 16, 894,F) 3,233, | 2,758, 
577 201, 46, 219, 466, 446, 
5 6 t[2,] sh ae 254 6, 
205 Al, — — Ate 46, 
54 59, — 19, 48, 79, 
161 206, — 68, 275 290, 
666 133, — 283, 416, 376, 
1,801 1,327, 35 2,008, 35338, 3,452, 
149 une — 1, 135 12, 
26,888 | 25,686, | 2,146, | 18,752, 146,585, | 44,866, 


mmarised above, contains an amount of 5y2,169/. raised 
210,9181. 


not shown in these accounts. 
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‘“* 5. The returns of several of the authorities which appear in 
Table I, are also represented, so far as their revenues arise from 
tolls, dues, and rents, in the subjoined statement :— 


TABLE 2.—Tolls, Dues, Fees, and Rents. 
[000’s omitted J 











Receipt. 
Year of Nb Sap pe ge eee Bet! 
separate é 
Source of Revenue. the pA Tolls, | Treasury | All other Expendi- 
Authorities | Dues, Fees Sources 
Return. 2 >} Sub- : sae Total. ture. 
i Returned. a : including 
hN Rents. | Ventions.| Loans. 
NG £ Es: £ £ £ 
Corporation of London ....| 1878 See 288, i 751," ¢) 1,049), 1 LOGE; 
20. Corporation of London Table I 
(Blackfriars and Clerk- "78 dy _ 34, 34, 30, 
-__ enwell improvements) 
“Bt. - Borough tolls, dues, and | 
6 18-19 ”P Bz, TF a 535s 525, 


(See also Table I) 


3 ain oP > ime bina ete!) 


(See also Table T) 
23. Urban sanitary autho- 





















rities :— 
(a) Town councils ........ 18-79 291, — — 291, 291, 
6) Other  sanitar i 
”) authorities...... 4 78-79 : 35, Serra oe 35, 35, 
(See Table I) 
4, Metropolitan police _........ 78-79 fi 26, — — 26, 26, 
ig (See Table I) | 
®. Turnpike trusts ................ "77 424 387, — aa 419, | 426, 
Markets and fair tolls ....| °*78-79 17 25, — ¥; 2 20, 
27. Bridge and ferry ,,_ ....| °78-79 37 62, | — 2, 64, 59, 
28. Burial boards fees ............ °78-79 See 152, —- — yey 152, 
' (See also Table I) Table I 
29. School board fees eee... pre 78 oar 284, a hs ee 284, | 284, 
____ (See also Table I) 
MIIONE CUCS ........ccsesencssesese "17-718 1 416, — 5, 421, 289, 
RETLOCATS ,,  .....essrsesnncecnveass "78 60% 371, — 2, 373, 373, 
2. BEUAEDOUT ,, ....c.ecesseeee bea "78-79 67 1,831, vee 1,730, “13,561; 13,212, 
Toa of tolls, dues, and rents — 606 4,756, 4, | 2,558, | 4,321, | 6,847, 








” * Pilotage.—This is the total number of ports shown separately in the Parliamentary Paper 
for England ; thirty are under the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, and sixteen under the 
‘Trinity House of Kingston-upon-Hull; the remainder are classedias ‘“ other ports.” 





“6. The only local taxes distinguished in the annual returns, as 
derived from duties on consumable articles, are those levied by the 
city of London on coals, wine, and grain. 
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Tas iE 3.— Duties. 
Receipt. 
Year of | Number Total 
Source of Revenue. the of Autho- All other Expendi- 
Return.| _rities. Duties. facing Total. ture. 
Loans. 
33. City of London— £ £ £ £ 
Coal duty, at 9d. ) 293,530 
City’s coal duty, | 130 458 
oN PEs POP 6 ia | 1878 10.111 500 457,083 | 462,771* 
Wine duty............ 92, 484 
City’s grain duty ) ‘ 
Total of duties...) — I 456,583 500 457,083 | 462,771 





* Inclusive of the drawback on coals, which was 70,3961. 





“7, The loans outstanding against the local authorities at the 


close of the year, are set out hereunder :— 


Statement of Local Loans Outstanding at the Close of the Year 1878-79. 





Security and Authority. 


I.—Rates chiefly— 
Poor law 
County 
Borough 
Highway 
Metropolitan local management 

53 Board of Works 
Urban sanitary : 
(a) Raised by town councils 
(d) ” 
Rural Sanitary sc.s::..chesvepse-ge eas 
Sewers COMMISHION 1250). dos.sdrar dee: 
Drainage and embankment commissior 


Burial board 


eee meee sereereeeersseese reese sess esses: eeers 
Se eee were rece ese ner poedeeeseseeesereeeerooerseere 
CORO CeO eee eee Homers e ese o esse esos ereseeseseseees 
See ere newer sar ceeee nese sees ees eeeetesesseenes 
seeeeee 


er ereceseees 


other authority ....... 


POOH e eee weer e nero eseeerereseresetsreree: 
CORO eee reese eeeceree nese seseee~Seeeees 


COOH HOHE e HEHE OSTEO Eee He HOES eereseeeeees Heerets: 


II.—Tolls, dues, and rents, chiefly— 
OibY Or SOOHGON. . vreteteceontas: Games 
LUPHpPLRS Wr ustEes ooci.cscreee nde oes: 
Bndge and ferry commissions 
Market and fair 
Harbour commissions 


Ber ereeeenes 
Seer eereeeee 


+B) 


eee ee eee ee ri 


III.—Duties exclusively— 
City of London grain duties 


Oo eeeeereeseeer: 


Grand totals 


Pee ee cee eeccecereeee 


Loans Outstanding 
at the 
Close of the Year. 


ag 
4,653,617 
25963,014 
6,313,217 
49,754. 
2,273,498 
13,126,259 


46,666,978 
10,067,472 
642,617 
66,901 
1,541,294 
1,664,829 
8,685,093 
40,259 


98,754,802 





5,186 ,000* 
1,009,998 
213,646 
86,980 
23,165,561 


29,662,185 





470,000 


128,486,987 


* Inclusive of loans raised by the city on their coal duties. 
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“ 8.—The general summary for the year is subjoined — 
i Local Taxation Summary, 1878-79. 





i Nie Loans 
Sources, Outstandi 
Amount of feeling Total nee ee 
Source of Revenue. Local Treasury | Total Receipt. ; the Close of 
| ince Grants and Expenditure. the 
Bite Ordinary respective 
Loans. Accounts. 
Table £ £ £ £ £ 
. a 3 rt At Be 25,685,896] 20,898,736 | 46,584,632 | 44,865,780 | 98,754,802 
.—LouUs, dues 
and nae 4,756,349 2,565,105 793215454 6,847,357 29,662,185 
3.—Duties............ 456,583 500 457,083 462,771 70,000 











Se ee ee, 
“ 


Grand total........ 30,898,828] 23,464,341 | 54,363,169 | 52,175,908 |128,486,987 





‘“* 9.—The valuation, 7.e., the ‘Gross Estimated Rental’ and the 
‘Rateable Value,’ in force at Lady-day, 1878, for each union, 
concludes the volume for the year.” 


=. ee ee — ee 


V.—Ten Years’ Telegraphy. 


Tue following is taken from the Times of 26th October, 1880 :— 


“Tt is beginning to be apparent that Mr. Scudamore did not, 
after all, make so very bad a bargain for the country when he 
purchased the business of the old telegraph companies. Though 
the measure authorising the purchase was condemned as reckless 
and extravagant, the event has proved that the telegraph companies 
had really something valuable to sell—something which contained 
within itself a great capacity for development; and although it may 
be doubted whether the railway companies, or some of them, have 
not been overpaid, it should be borne in mind that the conciliation 
of a great and powerful opposition was worth something at the time 
when the negotiations were in progress. It is tolerably certain 
that, had the negotiations failed, a fusion of telegraph interests, 
leading to a powerful monopoly, would have taken place, and thus 
an important social and commercial reform might have been post- 
poned indefinitely. 

“One has only to read carefully the last report of the post- 
master general to see how vast and far reaching have been the 
results of this reform. When the telegraph companies disappeared 
from the scene, there was something fewer than 2,500 telegraph 
offices, of which nearly 500 were at railway stations, in the United 
Kingdom. At the close of the year ended the 3lst March last 
there were close upon 4,000 post offices and more than 1,400 rail- 
way stations open for telegraph business, making the total number 
of telegraph offices within the United Kingdom 5,331. Large as 
has been the increase in the number of offices during the ten years 
since the post office acquired the control of the system, it would 
seem that a very large proportion of this increase must have 
occurred during the earlier years of State management. Attention 
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has but recently been directed to the fact that whereas in those 
earlier years England stood foremost among the European countries 
in this respect, she is now gradually dropping behind, and is, in 
fact, becoming so far stationary that only some 70 additional offices 
were opened for the transaction of telegraph business during the 
year ended in March last. How far Mr. Scudamore’s original inten- 
tion to make every money order office a telegraph office would have 
been in advance of public wants we do not know; but at least it 
would have helped to sooner abolish the odious ‘ guarantee’ system 
of the old companies. On taking over the telegraphs, the post 
office inherited some 5,600 miles of telegraphic line, representing 
something like 49,000 miles of wire; and we now learn that these 
figures have increased to upwards of 23,000 miles of line, embracing 
more than 100,000 miles of wire. There remain to be added to this 
mileage of ‘land line’ upwards of 70o miles of submarine cables, 
which compare with less than 140 miles ten years ago. ‘Justice 
to Ireland’ has, no doubt, had something to do with this very con- 
siderable increase of submarine cables, although the post office has 
contributed a good deal towards perfecting communication with 
the Channel Islands and Scilly, as well as with Orkney and Shet- 
land. The number of instruments in use by the telegraph companies 
was 2,200, exclusive of those worked on private wires. This number 
has increased to 8,150 in use by the post office, and of these up- 
wards of 170 are on the Wheatstone automatic principle as com- 
pared with only four of a similar improved description worked by 
the old companies. It was feared, and, indeed, openly alleged as 
an argument why the telegraphs should not be handed over to the 
State, that the result would be to stifle invention, and to arrest 
progress so far as electrical science was concerned. The post office 
may, or may not, have encouraged invention at home here in Eng- 
land; but it certainly has not been slow to adopt the inventions of 
the New World, as witness the large number—nearly 400—of 
instruments worked on the duplex and quadruplex system, and the 
substitution of the ‘ Morse sounder’ for the once useful, but now 
rather out-of-date ‘Morse printer.’ The sounder may be said to 
be the telephone of symbolic telegraphy, and is both cheaper to 
make, to work, and to maintain than the printing machine of the 
early days of post office telegraphy. The total number of tele- 
graphists employed by the companies was something over 2,500, of 
whom less than 500 were women; and to this number fall to be 
added nearly 1,500 messenger boys, making a total of just under 
4,000 persons. The post office, it appears, employs upwards of 
5,000 telegraphists, of whom more than 1,500 are women, while 
the number of messenger boys exceeds 4,600. In all, considerably 
more than 10,000 persons are employed in the telegraph work of 
the United Kingdom, not reckoning the large number of ‘ uncove- 
nanted’ persons of the telegraphist and messenger class employed 
at the smaller post offices throughout the country. 

“ A valuable adjunct to the telegraph is to be found in the pneu- 
matic tube, which has been largely extended in recent years. It 
might have been inferred, from a discussion which took place in 
Parliament towards the close of the session, that this method of 
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communication was comparatively new and but little understood in 
this country, and required study ata great distance from home in 
order to make its advantages understood and appreciated. But the 
postmaster general has reassured us on this point, for it appears 
that whereas in 1870 the telegraph companies only used the system 
in Manchester and Birmingham, besides London, and only possessed 
altogether some 4,800 yards of tube, the post office has extended it 
to four other principal towns, and has a length of tube at its com- 
mand exactly ten times greater than that existing ten years ago. 
London alone has upwards of 37,000 yards, or more than 21 miles, 
of leaden pipes buried beneath its streets, through which open tele- 
grams are being blown or sucked at all hours of the day; the 
system should be extended so as to include the transmission of 
closed communications. What is wanted in London is what they 
already enjoy in Paris and Berlin—a pneumatic post, or, as they 
call it in Germany, a ‘ blow post’ which would carry express letters 
from one end of the metropolis to the other, and deliver them, 
say, within half-an-hour, for a charge of 6d. now and less by-and- 
by. This, of course, is not a telegraphic operation at all—a pneu- 
matic tube applied to this purpose being an adjunct rather of the 
mail cart than of the telegraph wire. But whether in the shape of 
a ‘closed telegram’ (télégramme fermée), as in Paris, or the ‘ blow- 
post,’ as in Berlin, it may be hoped that Londoners will soon enjoy 
the means of sending messages about mechanically, within the four- 
mile radius at least, and that in time pneumatic despatch boxes will 
be as plentiful in the streets as pillar-posts. So far as we can 
gather, they do not manage this matter either in Paris or Berlin so 
well as it might be managed in London; and yet, as we showed a 
few months ago, the system is very considerably used in both cities. 
The conditions abroad are, no doubt, different from and less favour- 
able than those obtaining in London, and our immensely larger 
population not only indicates the greater necessity, but the greater 
chances of success. 

“Having thus reviewed the means of telegraphic communication 
provided by the post office, as compared with that bequeathed to 
it by the telegraph companies, let us look for a moment at the 
results achieved. Between them, the telegraph and railway com- 
panies forwarded some 6} millions of messages annually ten years 
ago. Last year the post office forwarded more than 263 millions, 
so that the business has increased fourfold. The total number of 
provincial telegrams originating in England and Wales was some- 
thing under 124 millions, while the total number originating in 
London alone approached 1o millions. Scotland originated rather 
more than 2,700,000 messages, and Ireland something less than 
1,600,000, these figures comparing with 1,080,189 and 6c6,285 
respectively ten years ago. ‘I'he total general increase in the year 
1879-89 over that of 1878-79 was upwards of 2 millions of mes- 
sages, notwithstanding that there was a decrease of nearly 700,000 
in the months of June and July, 1879, and March, 1880. In 
November, 1879, there were nearly 400,000, and in February, 1880, 
nearly 430,000, more messages sent than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year; and altogether there would seem to 
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be a corresponding activity in this branch of the national business 
to that existing in the post office proper. It is not so easy to com- 
pare the financial results of the ten years’ working under the post 
office with those achieved by the companies, because there are no 
exact data as to what the telegraph revenue was prior to 1870. 
But it seems probable that the combined receipts of the companies 
did not greatly exceed, if they at all exceeded, half-a-million sterling, 
and we find that in the first complete year of the postal administra- 
tion of the system the total revenue was a trifle under 700,000/. 
Last year it was 1,452,489/., or more than double, and of this 
I,111,547/. went in working expenses, leaving a net revenue of 
340,942/., or an increase of 83,442/. on the net revenue of the pre- 
ceding year, not reckoning more than 15,000/. worth of work per- 
formed for other Government departments without payment. It 
has been estimated that the profit of the telegraphic service for the 
current year will be 450,000/., which will yield something like 43 per 
cent. on the entire capital expended in the service. If it be borne 
in mind how long the post office revenue was in recovering itself 
after the introduction of the penny post, notwithstanding that Sir 
Rowland Hill had no ‘capital account’ to contend with, this result 
of shilling telegraphy, brought about in the brief space of ten years, 
must be admitted to be satisfactory in the extreme, and such as 
even the sanguine spirit who conceived the enterprise could hardly 
have hoped for. The public now ask for a cheaper service, and 
in so doing they but point the way to increased prosperity. 
Mr. Fawcett has been placed at the head of the post office at a 
time when one branch of the service at least requires ‘moving on.’ 
He has already practically intimated his concurrence in the reason- 
ableness of the demand for telegraphic reform, and only the proble- 
matical result of a decreased revenue has hitherto deterred him 
from taking a bold step in this direction.” 


VI.—The Population of the Harth. 


WE extract the following from the Times of 21st September, 
1880 :— 

‘“‘ From an early copy of the sixth issue of Behm and Wagner’s 
well-known publication, Die Bevélkerung der Hrde, we are able to 
gather what is the present condition of the earth’s surface, so far 
as its area and population are concerned. This now indispensable 
publication is issued at intervals of from eighteen months to two 
years, and is the great fountain from which all other statistical works 
are supplied, so far as relates to the subjects of which Herren Behm 
and Wagner treat. Hvery column of this publication bears evi- 
dence of the utmost care and discrimination, as well as of tireless 
research. The difficulties of obtaining statistics of several States 
are known only to those whose duty it is to do their best to obtain 
them. So great, indeed, are these difficulties im some instances, 
that the able compilers of the Bevdlkerung have actually to manu- 
facture their statistics for themselves. This may seem very doubtful 
praise to some of our readers, but the process is the only one that 
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can be adopted in some instances, if we are to have trustworthy 
statistics at all. For instance, in some of the South American 
States and elsewhere the official statements of areas are so varied 
and untrustworthy, that the editors are compelled to make estimates 
themselves in the most trustworthy maps that can be obtained, and 
after a method that demands great delicacy. So also where there 
are either no, or inconsistent, or only partial, statistics of popula- 
tion, Herren Behm and Wagner rightly deem it their duty as 
editors to complete these statistics by estimation, after the most 
trustworthy methods at their command. ‘Too much credit, indeed, 
cannot be given to these two eminent geographers for the 
‘thoroughness and fulness with which at regular intervals they 
edit the statistics of the world in respect of two such important 
items as the area and population of its various States and divisions. 
Dr. Behm, since the last issue of the Bevdlkerung, has succeeded to 
the position long occupied by the late Dr. Petermann in the eminent 
geographical house at Perthes, of Gotha; while Dr. Wagner has been 
transferred from the geographical chair at Konigsberg University 
to the corresponding chair in the University of Gottingen. Both 
of them have done and are doing much to sustain the high position 
to which geographical science has attained in Germany. 

‘“‘ Since the last publication censuses of several countries have 
been either taken or published, the results of which the editors have 
been able to utilise. These are:—Spain, 1877; Portugal, 1878; 
Greece, 1879; Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1879; New Zealand, 1878; 
New Caledonia, Marquesas Islands, and Tahiti, 1876; Tuamotu, 
Archipelago and the Sandwich Islands, 1878; French Senegambiae, 
1878; Canary Islands, 1877; San Salvador, 1878; some of the 
West India Islands and French Guiana, 1877; and Peru, 1876. The 
general results for Denmark and Lichtenstein have also been ob- 
tained. Although some of the results of the United States census 
of this year have been made public, the editors have wisely refrained 
from adopting them, awaiting trustworthy official statements. In 
view of the recent rumours of foul play, this must be considered 
prudent. As they state in their preface, we are on the eve of a 
great census period. Austria and Germany, as well as the United 
States, take their census this year, and next year our own census 18 
due; so that within the next two years we may look for a fresh 
issue of the Bevélkerung. For many of the States which have taken 
no census since the last issue the editors have been able to avail 
themselves of official estimates, which in many cases have almost 
the value of a census. 

“Herr Nessmann, of Hamburgh, contributes an interesting 
prefatory essay on the progress of population statistics, and 
Professor Wagner a table of all the censuses that have been taken 
in the various countries up to the beginning of 1830. The latter 
also on a map with various shades of red shows at a glance the 
countries in which actual censuses have been taken, the shades of 
colour showing their frequency. Countries which have had only 
one regular census are all the South American States except Chili 
and India; those that had none before 1853 are Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, Algeria, the Australian and South African 
colonies, and several smaller places. Britain, Germany, France, 
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Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Greece, and the United States had 
censuses before 1853. 

‘“* According, then, to the latest data, as given in the new issue of 
Behm and Wagner’s work, Europe has a population of 315,929,000 ; 
Asia, 834,707,000; Africa, 205,679,000; America, 95,495,500; 
Australia and Polynesia, 4,031,000; Polar regions, 82,000; giving 
a total of 1,455,923,500, showing an increase since the last publica- 
tion, nineteen months ago, of 16,778,200. 

‘‘ The following are the populations of the various countries of 
Europe, with the dates to which the figures refer :—Germany, 1875, 
42,727,360, estimate end of 1877, 43,943,834; Austria, end of 1879, 
estimate, 22,176,745 ; Hungary, 1876, 15,506,715; Austria-Hungary, 
1876, 37,342,000, estimate for end of 1879, 38,000,000; Switzer- 
land, 1878, estimate 2,792,264; Belgium, estimate 1878, 5,476,668 ; 
Netherlands, estimate 1878, 3.981,887; Denmark, 1878, 2,070,400 ; 
Sweden, estimate 1878, 4,531,863 ; Norway, census 1876, 1,818,853 ; 
Great Britain and Ireland, estimate 1879, 34,517,000; France, 
census 1876, 36,905,788 ; Spain, census 1877, 16,625,860, including 
the Canaries (280,388), the Balearic Islands (289,035), and Ceuta 
and other places in North Africa (12,179); Portugal, census 1878, 
4,745,124, including the Azores (264,352) and Madeira (132,221) ; 
Italy, estimate 1878, 28,209,620. A census of Greece was taken in 
1879, which gave a total area of 51,860 square kilometres and a 
population of 1,679,775. This population, for reasons stated in the 
official publication, was considered too small, and 1,702,356 is given 
as the correct figure. Of course the editors have not felt them- 
selves justified in giving any estimate of the proposed additions to 
Greece, as they deal only with accomplished facts. It is hoped that 
by the date of the next issue they may have a different tale to tell. 

‘In dealing with Roumania and the countries of the Balkan 
Peninsula, the editors have no easy task to perform in putting 
definitely the numerical results of the treaty of Berlin, so far as 
these have been accomplished. They very rightly give the chief 
heads of this treaty before attempting to interpret it. The utterly 
unsatisfactory character of most of the statistics relating to this 
region is notorious, and in working the subject out the editors 
enter into elaborate comparisons of statistics from various sources ; 
we can only here give the results. So far as the areas of the 
countries are concerned, the editors in most instances made a care- 
ful planimetric calculation for themselves from the Austrian staff 
map, and probably their results are, on the whole, the most trust- 
worthy to be obtained until we have actual surveys of the region. 
With regard to Roumania, after taking account of the retrocession 
of Bessarabia to Russia, and the cession by the latter of the 
Dobrudja, the editors found that the present area of Roumania is 
129,947 square kilometres, and the population 5,376,000. The 
latter figure is based on rather old data, but there is nothing 
more trustworthy until the Roumanian Government has com- 
pleted the results of the census. The area of Servia, after its 
recent addition of 11,097 square kilométres, is given as 48,657 
square kilometres, and the population in 1880, 1,353,890. Though 
the latter figure is furnished by the able Servian statistician, 
M. Jakschitsch, it seems to be less than it ought really to be by 
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235,000. The treaty area of Montenegro is given as 9,433 square 


kilometres, and the population 280,000. With European Turkey 
the difficulties of the editors culminate, their main resource being 


to strike a balance of probabilities; the details are much too com- 
plicated to give here, and we must content ourselves with the 
results. The following table, then, gives the results of the calcula- 
tion of Herren Behm and Wagner as to the area and population 
of the immediate possessions and the dependencies of European 
Turkey :— 





Area. Population. 


Square kilos. 


Immediate possessions ............:cscsecescesseneees 179,475 4,790,000 
Eastern Roumelia ................0c00.0 Bite 35,387 923,179 
Ee Nae tI cocci teccvedeyeotasecenctsnees 63,865 1,965,474 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi Bazar ..... 60,484 1,187,879 

339,211 8,866,500 





“Then, taking the Turkish possessions in Asia, we have :— 





Area. Population. 


—_——— 


Square kilos. 





Immediate possessions ...........ccsscsesseeeeeseees 1,889,055 16,133,000 
AU eae EE Ge se 908 ob SNOEEOT Pe Pam One es 9,601 150,000 
Tributary princedom of Samos ............... 550 37,000 

1,899,206 16,320,000 





The entire possessions, then, of Turkey in Hurope and Asia have 
an area of 2,238,417 square kilometres, and a population of 
25,180,000. 

‘Turning now to Russia, we find the statistics very mixed, 
some being comparatively recent and trustworthy ; others, no one 
knows how old, and by no means reliable. There are, indeed, very 
recent figures for most of the governments and district towns, but 
they are seldom the results of an accurate census. Such a census 
is, we believe, in progress; meantime we must content ourselves 
with the very careful reduction of Herren Behm and Wagner. 
For Poland, we ought to see that we have perfectly trustworthy 
statistics up to 1877 :— 





Area. Population. 


Square versts. 


Huropean Russia (1870) ........ccsseeoeeeeees 4,313,800°6 65,864,910 
TLS COVE tiie iat ase prioedss’ cogibecido aon} 111,875°4 6,528,017 
Addition to Bessarabia (1878)........s:s0-+ 8,149°2 127,000 (?) 
IST) ee eke 328,233°2 1,968,626 
Ben (1873-76) o.i..sccocsesesesecncessssecsocses 385,887 553915744 
Increase in Armenia (1878) ...........eccseeee 22,643°7 236,600 (?) 
MeO T OV hace shay... Respacied eas stinpatio 10,979,687°3 3,440,362 
DINARS cdl ccelosdos consdanciieisnnounietniendvdiiea 2,920,524 2 4,401,876 
ooo sir 555 de ci dekngen acer tnieanniens 386,125°2 a 


Russian CoMinions.........cccceecceeceees 19,456,925°8 87,959,000 
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Until we know the final results of the Kuldja treaty with China, 
there is, of course, some uncertainty about the Central Asian figures. 
As to the area of the still independent region between Khiva, 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, Persia, and the Russian Transcaspian dis- 
trict, the editors give 206,500 square kilometres, and the popula- 
tion, after Vambéry, 450,000. The only stock that have up to the 
present moment retained their entire independence are the Tekkes, 
of whom 200,000 are Akhal-Tekkes, frequenting the oases at the 
foot of the Kuren-Dagh; the remainder 100,000 have their seat to 
the east, at present in Merv. Of Khiva, the area is given as 
57,800 square kilométres, and the population 700,000. In a foot- 
note the editors give, on the authority of Vambéry, they state by 
mistake, correctly on the authority of Mr. A. H. Keane, in Nature, 
the total number of people of the Turcoman stock in Central Asia, 
1,100,000. 

‘“‘ Proceeding now to the other countries of Asia, we find Bokhara, 
with the adjacent district of Karategin, Schignan, Roschan, &c., 
has an area of 239,000 square kilométres, and a population of 
2,130,000. The total area of Arabia is given as 3,156,600 square 
kilometres, and the population 5 millions; of this, 2,507,390 square 
kilométres, with a population of 3,700,000, are still independent of 
Turkey. There are quite recent estimates for one or two districts 
of Persia; but the editors still give the area as 1,647,070 square 
kilométres and the population 7 millions. The district of Kotur, 
ceded to Persia by the Berlin treaty, has an area of 1,125, square 
kilométres and a population of 8,000. The editors wisely refrain 
from giving numerical effect to the Gandamak treaty in Afghan- 
istan, the area of which they still set down as 721,664 square kilo- 
metrés and the population as 4 millions. At the same time they 
give the detailed lists of the various tribes and stocks published in 
Nature by Mr. Keane, as the result of careful and independent 
research, and yielding as the estimate of population the much 
higher figure of 6,145,000. Kafiristan has an area of 51,687 square 
kilometres and a population of a million, and Beloochistan 276,515 
square kilométres and 350,000 inhabitants. China, with all its 
dependencies, has an area of 11,813,750 square kilometres and a 
population of 434,626,500. The latter figure is, however, very 
uncertain; some authorities maintain it 1s much too high, and 
others much too low; the former are more likely to be right. 
Hongkong in 1876 had an area of 83 square kilometres and a popu- 
lation of 139,144; Macao (1879) 11°75 square kilométres and 
77,230 inhabitants. Japan, according to official statistics of 1878, had 
an area of 379,711 square kilométres and a population of 34,338,504. 
For India many of the figures are more recent than those given in the 
last issue of the Bevolkerung. The total area of British possessions 
in India, including Burmah, is given as 899,341 square miles, and 
of tributary States 557,903 square miles; population of former, 
191,095,445; of latter, 49,203,053; total British possessions, 
1,457,244 square miles, population 240,298,500. The French posses- 
sions in India have an area of 5083 square kilométres and a popu- 


lation (1877) of 280,381; the Portuguese an area of 3,855 square 


kilométres and a population of 444,987. Ceylon has an area of 
24,702 square miles and a population in 1877 of 2,755,557. The 
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following table shows the areas and populations of the various sub- 
divisions of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, according to the latest 
attainable data of any value :— 





Area. ~ Population. 


————_—— 


Square kilos. 





rhe Es TATA sk. dese sith dps ooeeniores 229,351 2,747,148 
RU oF aales ah cas sass ties chvssissaavgenp mmgsben ok 19,675 126,000 
Tribes east and south of Assam ............. 65,500 200,000 
MeUOponcent Uriel, i..6....cneceascragesseres 457,000 4,000,000 
RUE MEN GD: SAGs he iceee evens iolcosereaddsediesiltes tes 726,850 5,750,000 
MR ANATN Hh dio ssh eS recital Moy ovkedbbosdonspwetdevelsbsansiet 440,500 2,1,000,000 
French Cochin-China..............00.06+ yee oe ine 59,457 1,600,000 
EUS TS RCS. SACD no i ae CE ee 83,861 890,000 
mermependent Malacca. wi... j-ce-nseteaudsosncesrsaeens 81,500 300,000 
BSETHIES MCLLICMONES.........0:000crcorccseoeecosssendeon ses 3,472 350,000 

2,167,440 36,963,000 





‘¢The East India Islands are subdivided thus :— 





Area. Population. 


Square kilos. 


ATC ADAMS | Peat ato. 6,497 14,500 
INACODAIS TT, ..creasarass eins. 1,772 5,500 
Samoa Islands, &e. ........ 1,698,757 27,343,000 
Philippines; i04...2. 295,585 i FA SQVOCO 

34,813,000 





‘Professor Wagner animadverts with good reason on the care- 
less manner in which the statistics for the Dutch Hast Indies are 
published. There is no want of such statistics, but for want of 
scientific editors and proper arrangement they are almost practically 
useless. Indeed, the most varied and inconsistent figures are given 
in official publications in these islands, and this want of method 
gives the geographer and statistician a feeling of despair. Herr 
Wagner, with infinite trouble, has sought to reduce this chaos to 
order, and this part of the work will, no doubt, be regarded as the 
best authority on the subject we possess. 

“Turning to Australia and Polynesia, the editors notice the 
recent annexation to Queensland of several islands in Torres Straits, 
and give the population of the colonies as follows for 1878:—New 
South Wales, 693,743 ; Victoria, 879,442; South Australia, 248,795 ; 
Northern territory (1879), 3,265; Queensland, 210,510; West 
Australia, 28,166; Tasmania, 109,947; New Zealand (end of 1878), 
476,642; including Maoris, which is considerably larger than the 
census figure of March of the same year, 414,412. From careful 
estimates the area of New Guinea is set down as 785,362 square 
kilométres, or, with the neighbouring islands, 807,956 square kilo- 
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metres, and the population 500,000. The following table relates to 
the Oceanic islands :— . 





Area. Population. - 


Square kilos. 


Melanesia  ..........ssese0000 145,855 606,800 
PROLVNCSIa ee rcticpetst-natres 9,791 130,400 
Sandwich Islands ........ 17,008 58,000 
NICTONESIA iasecuss--8e>: 3,030 84,650 

176,184 879,850 





“As the result of a new estimate of the area of Africa, the 
editors give 29,283,390 square kilométres. This area is, according 
to Dr. Nachtigal, so far as productiveness is concerned, divided as 
follows :—Forest and cultivable land, 6,376,725 square kilométres ; 
savannas and light woods, 6,235,378; bush, 1,572,431; steppe, 
4,269,027; desert, 10,659,133, of which the Sahara occupies up- 
wards of 9 million kilométres, including many oases and cultivated 
patches. The area and population of Africa are divided among the 
chief countries and regions as follows :— 





Area. Population. 


Square kilos. 


Morocco, including Swat, &e. 0... eee 812,332 4,829,000 
Pleas’ Gee: ack ae Cats, iene Se 667,065 2,867,626 
OIRO s so stead tafe eee ao cody Sa 116,348 2,100,000 
ANY ONE eR ier ne ME ey Ae 1,033,349 1,010,000 
SAP ALO Mie recente sets) Meee. oo envcoe aeattores 6,180,426 2,850,000 
Ligypt and dependencies | 0.1.0.0... ve .ecseonennes 2,986,915 17,420,000 
Centrm SOUGAM veri orien nee se 1,714,983 31,770,000 
West Soudan and Upper Guinea................ 1,993,046 43,600,000 
AD VESTS & Melsnist Berne See itis. shite Ree ties 333,279 3,000,000 
BTA, al, OUR i den 8 eee ois st es ae ee se 1,897,038 15,500,000 
North Equatorial regions ............:0cssseceeree 2,254,980 2,7,000,000 
South SE Me erie scales aeons 1,717,900 20,000,000 
Independent South Africa | ......2...5.0.0.....00 1,500,000 13,286,350 
Portuguese Hast Africa ....5.....cccsseessceeess 991,150 1,000,000 

im AW Gibonich, iW tii Aas ucts scene gees 78,4.70* 9,000,000 
Ovange Bree State, .Asiss cc oihseysgideaveetveesaeseas 111,497 75,000 
BSS SOUL Lat TIC apie caidas cose 968,418 1,966,000 
BN in 135 Sti ECU ATS CRI ee ny ae dal St el eb 626,054 3,892,400 

* Angola. 





For some of these figures we ought to say that Behm and Wagner 
are not responsible, as we have put them together from various data, 
not always complete, furnished by them; the areas especially are 
much too small, as for some regions no estimates are given, and the 
lakes are not included. 

‘*Coming to America, we have British North America, with a 
total area (including Polar lands) of 3,248,078 square miles, and a 
population of 3,839,470; Bermudas, 195 square miles, and, in 1838, 
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13,812 inhabitants; French possessions in North America, 90 square 
miles, population (1877), 5,338. For the United States the new 
census returns of the year were not available; but from a careful 
calculation the editors think that for 1880 a population of 48,500,000 
is not too much to expect, exclusive of 300,000 Indians; the area of 
the States is given as 3,603,884 square miles. The area of Mexico 
is given as J,921,240 square kilometres, and the present population 
as 9,485,600. Central American States, 547,308 square kilométres, 
and 2,759,200 population; West Indies, 244,478 square kilometres, 
4,412,700 population; Guiana, 461,977 square kilométres, 345,800 
population; Venezuela, 1,137,615 square kilométres, 1,784,197 popu- 
lation; United States of Colombia, 837,000 square kilometres, 
3 millions of population; Hcuador, 643,295 square kilometres, with 
population (1878) 1,146,000; Peru, 1,119,941 square kilométres, 
with population (1876), 3,050,o0o0o—this is inclusive of the recent 
addition of the Bolivian littoral; Chili, 321,462 square kilométres, 
population (1878), 2,400,000; Argentine Republic, including Pata- 
gonia, 3,051,706 population (1879), probably 2,400,000; Uruguay, 
186,920 square kilométres, population (1877), 440,000; Paraguay, 
238,920 square kilometres, with population (1876), 293,844; Brazil, 
8,337,218 square kilométres, population. 11,108,291; Falkland 
Islands, area according to official statement, 6,500 square miles, but 
more probably according to Behm and Wagner, 4,840 square miles, 
population (1878), 1,394. As the editors greatly distrust the 
official estimates of area in the South American States, they give 
the result of a new planimetric measurement by Dr. Wisotzki, of 
Konigsberg; this gives the total area, including islands, as 17,752,303 
square kilométres, nearly 8 million kilometres less than the official 
statistics make it. 

‘Finally we have the statistics of the Polar regions. The total 
area of the regions on or around the Arctic circle is given as 3,859,400, 
the only regularly inhabited lands, so far as we know, being Iceland 
and Greenland, the former with 72,000, and the latter 10,000 inha- 
bitants. No doubt there are a few wanderers in the Arctic regions 
of North America, but we have no means of ascertaining their 
number. The South Polar regions are credited with an area of 
660,000 square kilométres, in which, so far as known, there are no 
inhabitants. 

‘“‘ Such, then, is a condensed réswmé of the valuable collection of 
statistics contained in the new issue of the Bevédlkerung der Hirde, 
which may be taken as the most trustworthy statement we have as 
to the present area and population of our globe.” 
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VII.—Statistics of Australasian Colonies. 
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THE following has been received from the Registrar-General of 
for the year 1878, to be found at pp. 858 and 859 of the Journal 








New South Wales. Victoria. 
Area in square miles....... seseetens 310,937% 88,198 
apie mean Selirca oa ae 888,500 
Revenue of 1879..........0... rade 45475,0590. 4,621,520! 
Proportion of revenue of 
1879, raised by taxation BA 7957 2k. BBO eS 
Rate of taxation per head a a eeeee. 1l. 19s, 43d2 


of population ............ es 
Value of imports for 1879........ 
Value of imports per head 
of the population ............ 


14,198,844. 15,035,538. 


\ 19l. 178. 8d, 


Value of exports for 1879........ 13,086,8190. 12,454,1702. 
Value of exports per head i 
of the population ............ tpt be, Pad: Lesa 
Total value of trade, im- 
ports and exports ss soe A Bs2 Sts OO Re pe hs 
re a MYL uy a an a ob 
Miles of railway open, 31st | 
December, 1879 ....... Coos 736 es 
Miles of railway in course of 86 74h 
construction, 31 Dec.,1879 f '* 
Miles of telegraph lines 
open, 31st December, 1879 T5175 8,155 
Miles of telegraph wire open, 
31st December, 1879 ........ i MeoAe®, 5,736 
Miles of telegraph in course of 
construction, 31st Dec., 1879 
Length of lines (miles) ........ 497% 23 
Raat wire ( 2 oe 4972 47 
Pen ea acres under crop Boer 1,688,275 
Number of horses in 1879 360,038 216,710 
Me cattle e sty 2,914,210 1,129,358 
. sheep i 29,043,392 8,651,775 
fi pigs ie 256,026 144,733 
Estimated population on 
31st December, 1879........ I 134802 Bathe 
Public debt on 31st Dec.,1879| 14,937,419. 20,050,7532. 


Rate of indebtedness per 


head of population............ pre ees te 


i 20t, 68. 104d. 





’ For the financial year ended 30th June, 1879. 


* This rate has been calculated according to the mean population of the financial year ended} 


3 Population on 31st December. 


* Includes 1,405,018 acres after having been broken up, including such as in hay, but exclusive 


° According to the returns of March, 1878. 


Name of Colony. 


| 162. 18s. 52d. 


South Australia. 


380,070 
255,087 
1,662,4.981. 

5 26,3661. 


dt eAS tou. 


5,014,150. 


19l, 138. 19d. 


4,702, 827. 


IB t3ScRa, 


9,776,87 71. 


382. 6s. 63d. 


559 
252% 
453933 


5934 


850 
1,010 


2,271,058 
130,052 
266,217 

6,140,396 

90,548 
2595287 
6,605,750. 


250. 9s. 64d. 


669,520 


AUSTRALASIAN CoLoniEs.—Statistical Return showing the Relative Positions an 


Queensland. 





214,180 


1,461,8240. 
631,2897. 

21. 18s. 114d. 
3,080,8891. 
141. 7s. 84d. 
3,434,034. 
161. -s. 8d. 


6,514,928. 
301. 8s. 44d. 


503 
305 
5,871 
7,891 


101,052 


163,083 — 


2,800,633 
6,065,034 
64,686 


217,851 


10,196,1502. | | 
461. 16s. —3d. | | 











} 
1 
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New South Wales, and is given with reference to a similar return 
for last year, vol. xlii. 








Aggregate Importance of the Australasian Colonies, at the close of the Year 1879. 


Name of Colony. 









West Total 
- Tasmania. rs pe Total. New Zealand. } for Australasian 
Australia. - Colonies. 






























+ 105,342 | 2,580,2823 | Area in square miles 
Estimated mean population 
448,124 256595779 of 1879 
-8,184,9052. | 15,927,4882. | Revenue of 1879 
Proportion of revenue of 
Lad 6882, | 5,927,036. 1879, raised by taxation 
Gidea Val, ge 880. Rate of taxation per head 
of population 
8,374,5851. | 47,378,7832. | Value of imports for 1879 
Value of imports per head 
182. 18s. 9d.| 171. 16s. 3d. { Hae cereal 
5,743,1261. | 41,276,8560. |Value of exports for 1879 
17 |f Value of exports per head 
120. 16s. 32d.| 151. 108. 45d ep thad ponnlstiae 


Total value of trade, im- 
14,117,7112. | 88,655,639. Harte andlernart: ; 


: Value of trade per head of 
311. 10s. —8d.| 331. 68, 74d. { a coicaes 7 


26,215 | 1,000,000 | 2,474,9403 

| 111,208 28,6683 | 2,211,655 

| 375,3670. | 196,8152. | 12,792,830. 
| ( 236,404. 88,3300. | 4,485,198. 
Weer. 28. 6d.| 30. 1s. 74d.| 2. -8. 83d. 
/1,267,4751. | 407,2991. | 39,004,198! 
tad. 7s. 114d.| 147. 4. 13d. |r77, 128. 844. 
4,301,097. 494,8831. | 35,533,730. 
Juid.138.1 13d.| 171. 5s. 3d.| 161. 18. 32d. 





| 2,568,572. 902,1822. | 74,537,9282. 


|a30. 1s. 11d. 311. 9s. ASd.| 330. 148. —4d. 








Miles of railway open, 31st 
1724 72 351673 1,171 Hist Ween 
193 “ 1 |J Miles of railway in course of 
w - 9374 Led 9374 |) construction, 31 Dec.,1879 
© Miles of telegraph lines 
431 1,5683 23,2300 3,605 | 26,8414 CAEN Da, vara 
Miles of telegraph wire open 
949 1,5802 34,5168 9,300 43,8163 31st Dosen 1879 ie 
Miles of telegraph in course of 
| construction, 31st Dec., 1879 
lie 14 3% 1,3884 as 1,3884 Length of lines (miles) 
_ 8694 7 1,5754 ra 1,5754 Sa ee Olen: (2 
umber of acres under cro 
156,184 65,4912 | 4,917,701¢ | 2,218,782? | 7,136,483 { in 1879 P 
24,648 32,411 926,372 137,7685 1,064,640 | Number of horses in 1879 
129,091 60,617 4,300,126 578,430° 7,878,556 a cattle _,, 
1,834,441 | 1,109,860 | 52,844,898 |18,069,338° | 65,914,236 i sheep _,; 
Mey 38,312 20,397 614,702 207,337° 822,039 Lip pigs ae 
stimate opulation on 
112,469 28,668 2251,890 463,729 | 25715,619 31st Daa bes 1879 
| 1,786,8001. 361,0002. | 53,937,8720. |23,958,3117. | 77,896,1832. | Public pti sa 
ii Rate of indebtedness’ per 
} (51.178. 82d. |12/. 11s. 10d.) 231. 198. —$d.|510. 18s. 33d.| 287. 138. 824d. { mee of population P 
30th June, 1879 ($78,243). 











of 1 ,936,281 acres of grass-sown lands which had not previously been broken up. 
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VITI.— Agricultural Distress and Bills of Sale. 


We extract the following from the Statist of 20th November, 
1880 :— 


“Recent legislation has had the effect of providing statistical 
materials for the illustration of a description of business respect- 
ing which very little is generally known, although a considerable 
portion of the community, unfortunately for themselves, are 
interested. We refer to the Acts for the registration of ‘ Bills of 
Sale.’ By these Acts every ‘ Bill of Sale,’ which is virtually a 
mortgage upon moveable effects, has to be registered, so that the 
extent to which these mortgages are granted can now be appre- 
ciated. The effect of the legislation, combined, perhaps, with 
the great depression of trade, the absence of previous statistics 
making it impossible to assign due weight to each cause, was to 
increase the annual number of bills of sales granted in England 
and Wales from about 20,000 in 1878, to 50,000 in 1879, and 
55,000 in the year ending Ist October, 1880, which covers three 
months in 1879. Whatever may have been the cause of the 
increase, there can be no doubt at any rate of the annual number 
now granted in England and Wales exceeding 50,000, which shows 
a rather extensive use of this form of borrowing throughout the 
country. ‘The amounts involved are usually small, but the fact 
that 50,000 persons of the lower middle class have annually to 
borrow in that way is itself a sorrowful fact. To a great extent 
the lenders appear to be a professional class—obviously money- 
lenders—and not improbably the bill of sale is often the climax of 
a small loan which has gone on rapidly accumulating, until the 
victim is unable to shake off the money lender’s grip. According 
to the law reports, instances cf severe oppression occur, the clauses 
of the bills of sale being onerous and oppressive, and the object 
contemplated by the lenders being rather the plunder of the grantee 
through his failure to comply with the technical stipulation of the 
bill of sale than the real security of the advance. It ig not 
pleasant to reflect that there are 50,000 documents of this kind, 
adapted to be used, and frequently used, by the money lender as an 
instrument of torture, annually granted in the country. The 
distress implied must be very great indeed. 

‘Some tables which we subjoin will throw further light on the 
matter. These refer to the bills of sale granted by one class alone 
in the year ended 1st October, 1880, viz., farmers, whose position 
at the present time is peculiarly interesting, owing to the long 
depression of agriculture. The great fact which we find (see 
Tabie 1) is that farmers in the course of the year named gave no 
fewer than 3,210 bills of sale for an aggregate sum of 567,56o0l. 
Compared with the aggregate number of farmers, and the aggregate 
farming capital, the proportions are not really large. There are 
half-a-million occupiers of land in England and Wales, and their 
capital must run into hundreds of millions. But when it is con- 
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sidered that these bills of sale represent only one mode of borrowing 
by the farming class, and that the borrowing of those who are 
poorest, or under the greatest pressure, we cannot doubt that they 
show a considerable amount of agricultural distress. The amounts 
for which most of the bills are granted are very small indeed. We 
make the following list :-— 





Number of 
Bills. 
Hor aiméunts under 2610 &. Leek ante cee 314 
2 St tol ROU. Mien ed 861 
bo ELS WiN LTGOLE cee ostasat lat d 694 
x HOU 0 a. ZOOL. vote hetimnteee cs 547 
ev SUE, MP ROOD Pecan ao 507 
ve BOG, wi ieed OOO ae kee doersagra 125 
‘ over F,0OGL54 tale te 74, 
4s Hotspecified Ws) Le. aeAls. oy. 88 
VOLS Fein GAs Sn aU ies ory Raa 33200 





“Thus nearly 2,000 out of the 3,210 are for amounts under 1oo/. 
which reduces greatly the number granted, by what would be 
considered farmers in a large or even a moderate way of business. 
The description of the grantor in the bill of sale frequently runs 
that he is a ‘farmer and market gardener,’ which is of itself an 
indication of the class by whom they are eranted, Still, that there 
are nearly 2,000 such bills in a year indicates a serious amount of 
indebtedness, and of resulting distress and misery. As a further 
indication of the class of people by whom bills of sales are mainly 
granted, it may be noted that it is not so much in the purely agri- 
cultural counties where bills of sale are given by farmers, as in the 
counties of large towns, such, as Lancashire, Cheshire, and York- 
shire, where the so called farmer is rather a market gardener than 
a farmer. While the eastern counties, such as Hssex, Norfolk, 
Lincoln, and Suffolk do not supply 100 bills each to the registry, 
and counties like Devon and Cornwall also supply very few; we 
find that farmers in Lancashire give 275, in Cheshire 129, in Derby- 
shire 136, and in Yorkshire 383. It is the small men, then, who 
give bills of sale. The large farmer who borrows must proceed in 
a different way, 

“The second and third tables which we subjoin will give an 
interesting amount of information as to the class of lenders. The 
second is a list of so-called ‘ banks’ and other companies who have 


lent in all in the year the sum of 68,655/., and the third a list of 


lenders whose names appear frequently, and who, we assume, make 
lending a profession or business, and whose lendings in all amounted 
to 56,190/.—the bills of sale granted to the former class numbering 
563, and to the latter 1,017, or in all very nearly one-half of the 
whole. We commend these lists without comment to the considera- 
tion of those interested. The apparent nationality of most of the 
individual names is striking, while, as regards the banks and com- 
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panies, it will bea surprise to our readers, we think, that there are 
so many ‘banks’ of which they never heard before. We appear to 
have here a development of banking in quite a strange direction. 
One of the banks, we find (the ‘National Mercantile’), which 
advanced 26,181/. to farmers in the year on 164 bills of sale, 
advanced in all in the same year the sum of 79,260/. on 830 bills of 
sale. One of the individual lenders, Abraham Collins, who ad- 
vanced 4,617/. to farmers in 1879, on 60 bills of sale, advanced in 
all in the same year 23,263/. on 483 bills of sale. The business 
seems thus to be carried on on a considerable scale by some of those 
engaged in it. 

‘“As we have said, there are no doubt frequent instances of 
oppression in connection with these bills of sale, and the system is 
one which gives opportunities for oppression. An astute lender 
dealing with the ignorant and uneducated in their times of difficulty, 
and taking advantage of their want of knowledge as well as their 
necessities, cannot find it hard to make them sign documents which 
they ought not to sign, and so place themselves in his power. The 
law has attempted to remedy matters a little by requirmg the 
signature of a solicitor as a witness to every bill of sale, together 
with a certificate from him that he has read and explained the 
clauses to the grantor. But a profession which numbers 15,000 
members can hardly fail to have some black sheep in it, and we 
doubt if this will be a real protection against oppression. We are 
disposed to think that the law would act more wisely by declining 
altogether to recognise a bill of sale under 200l., unless accompanied 
by the actual transfer of the goods. A bill of sale, which is virtually 
a mortgage, is a source of more harm than good to those who grant 
such documents. At any rate, the extent to which bills of sale are 
given is a matter of general concern, and it is of real importance 
that the law should be placed on a proper footing. 
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1.—Number and Amount of Bills of Sale on the Effects of Farmers 
Registered in the Year ending 30th September, 1880. 





Number of Bills Registered. 

































































Total 
Conky: Under | 212. | 517. | rord.| 2012. | 500. Over | Number bea Value 
to to to 0 to Sum- 
201. | gol. | r00l.| 2002. | S002. | 1,000!. | 1,000/. | moned. 
£ 
Bedfordshire .| — Reel ass 2 1 — 3 14 1,870 
Berkshire ....) — 5} 5} 8) — 1 I 2 17 3,052 
WGK STA ills: Pie Sa eRh F 5 4, — — Dike 6,011 
Cambridge .. £424 eae 14 13 5 5 3 47 | 19,762 
Cheshire ........ 1o | 43 | 36 | 24 13 2 — 1 129 | 14,365 
Cornwall........ 14 | 24] 9 | 5 5 2 —— — 59 5,130 
Cumberland..| 4 | 7] 10 | 18 4 2 I — 44} 9,213 
Derbyshire ...... 18 | 60 | 25 | 23 8); — I 1 136 | 11,483 
Dorsetshire... 3 Co ek te i 3 i I 1 22 | 4,293 
Devonshire....| 8 | 21 | 20 | 16 10 3 — 1 79 9,766 
Durham ........ 8. :33- gaai. 9 12; — I 1 IOI 9,853 
MERBOK ).c.ces.s., quieeGubee ou. Lo 28 8 4 8 74 | 29,077 
"eee I NES Dae Br en ae 3 Leb 99 ETT ORL 
Hampshitre .... 4 | 28 | 12 | 12 4 S 5 — 74.| 17,200 
Herefordshire} 8} 21; 7| 9 12 4, I 1 6311 -11;,792 
Gt Busse de eo 5 2 I — 22 5,821 
i — |—|—| 2 i 3 — — 6} 2,710 
A — |12; 1] 8 yah as 4 5 46 | 17,532 
Lancashire ....| 45 | 93 | 75 | 38 23) \ == — I 275 | 20,822 
Leicestershire PR ake aa 8 A — 2 39 7,412 
Lincolnshire..| 2 | 16 | 23 | 27 16 2 2 3 90 | 17,664 
Middlesex . 2 dine I 6 4 1 2 a 22 6,614 
Norfolk* ........ Dh 8 elt 14 6 5 6 58 | 18,721 
Northampton 2 Lie Be Geka 3; — — 1 ry 2,467 
ee Waser ase 10] — | 2 |, 28 | 36 | ape 
Nottingham ..| 6] 8/| 12 | 12 13 3 2 —- 56 | 12,613 
Oxfordshire...) — Tel ge ty 6 5 a 2 24 | 10,952 
Rutland ........ —}—;—)] 2) — aa I — 3h 1,603 
Shropshire .. 2|15| 16 | 14 ns 3 I 5 41 | 12,073 
Somerset. ........ Ezy ob bv bs yy La 9 A, — 2 83 9,000 
Staffordshire .| 25 | 36 | 28 | 29 It 1 — 3 133 | 12,050 
pftolk cscs. Bide 4 tot 20 25 6 7 6 69 | 28,034 
BUTTOY «:.0..0.0.0: Pee Tego h ee Fee oon a 1 30 4,538 
BINGO cios..cs00s PAA ERE ENS 12 8 4, 4, 73 | 30,693 
Warwick........ el aed Bet LG. 12 6 I 1 49 | 14,156 
Pee tet alata] —| — |=) s) 
Wiltshire...) 7/12] 8| 4 II 5 5 3 55 | 17,638 
Cs ainel \ oi day 1). elt 1 | 7s | 10,067 
Yorkshire ....) go |104 | 92 | 57 61 ii 15 6 8 383 | 62,887 
fed 44 ldo [itz | 78°} (79) “XE 2 8 | 467 | 62,722 
OES ae 314 |861 |694 |547 |5,507 | 125 44 88 ] 3,210 | 567,566 

















* One bill described as an assignment of crops. 
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2.—Number and Amount of Bills of Sale on the Effects of Farmers granted 
in favour of the undermentioned Banks and Companies in 1879. 


Commercial Discount Company 
Imperial Advance Bank 
Deposit _,, 


Midland Credit PION SIV nc 2a. ss teenssepe ndaceces 


National Advance Bank 
» Mercantile ,, 
a Deposit * 


Nottingham Advance Bank ................06 


Provincial Credit Company 


Other so-called Banking, &c. Companies 
the names of several of which are 
given below 


COSCO re deere reer ereeeeenesenesstesesers 


Coeerreseeceoe 
Ce er 


Come eee emer eereeneresnees 


Cerne ewan renee eeererene 
Cee reer w een newer sesesseee 


Daw eee eee erenereeeceracene 


Peon er eweeererersce 


Sheffield Deposit Bank ......0c5....0.scccosconsese 


Number of Bills 
of Sale. 


Total Amount. 


£ 
1,554 
3,049 
4,566 
9,633 
1,594 
26,181 
1,295 
2,757 
1,456 
1,570 


15,000 


68,655 











Albion Loan Company 
Bank of Industry 
Bath District and Finance Company 
Blackburn Bank 
3 Alliance Company 

Bolton Advance Bank 
Central Loan Office 
Charing Cross Bank 
City and County Advance Company 
Commercial Deposit Company 
County Loan Company 

» Palatine Banking Company 
Durham Financial Company 
Ebenezer Loan Company 
Hixpress “4 
Essex Loan Office 
Exchange and Loan Bank 
Farmers’ Advance Bank 
Globe Loan Company 
Heywood District Loan Company 
Islington Loan Company 
Joint Stock Investment Association 
Lincoln Finance Company 


Lancashire Advance Company 


and Cheshire Advance 


Lancashire 


Company 
Liverpool Loan Company 
London and Westminster Loan Com- 

pany. 
Manchester Advance Office 
Monetary Advance Company 
Mutual 4; 
National Loan Office 
North-Eastern Loan Office 
Norfolk Finance Company 
Northern Investment Company 
Real and Personal Advance Company 
Rochdale Advance Company 
Royal Advance Company 
Sheffield Loan Company 
South of England Advance Bank 

», Lancashire Loan Company 
Union Advance Company 

» Deposit Bank 

», Loan Company 
West Riding Discount Company 
Yorkshire Discount Company 


York Union Bank 
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3.—Number and Amount of Bills of Sale on the Effects of Farmers 
granted in favour of the Persons undermentioned in 1879. 





Number of Bills 
of Sale. 


Total Amount. 


£ 
Auerbach, Solomon ........ Po oUF EERE AOA 22 1,350 
ernett, Henry and: Harry. ........:....c.0-dee008 31 1,296 
BreaPu eel Harris ...0.0-.2,..j.c000resece. it 25 1,020 
PERU ORGS, LIOTI[OMIUTN a. canasesseacouvsanrenssvactsderss 37 2,568 
LOE, SOL OTIOIN 5 sec, .5--roocnesececcanevednesacgersers go 5,496 
MMA AG DALTIOE DG) cr cse.5t0sacecadsvenness eccusvovds ecessneres 2 2,763 
FG dS Eat ekeliine Mie ga AEE i ORE eet = II 1,738 
sf ADAG Ae, ons vB onasinscoorestioes sander 60 4,617 
STIG, PE) NEAT Se BS EO ge ane fe Bee 6 1,150 
RRR TE, ESB AOE dy cz fron entongh ici lone tgccarsenreenenes 43 1,687 
oy cal WS mee a CU as ge 23 683 
MCCOMAS J OSSD ewok cteitscsinoetasecsnevsnassctee 2 843 
BEA O TMV AUCIISyoo5. et tdA IN. Civvsnndioscennodeosse 21 998 
BEET OROD) Wes caisstecdaceowssnn cman nasocnsaisvannesepesseed 25 888 
MEE IN AIS get Setcp thee ri lat anyeessesed su vizvsses 42 2,066 
BE SS CAROL Meter. crak Hin a daeieorvencssesioevevedvete’ 29 1,270 
BGR NY GOUT car siivise csuselessorstorvarsencscouceveberses 27 1,458 
Mendelssohn, Meyer ...............sscseseesseosees 22, 567 
MG CH OOTLE | Pi seradins tank baendd WIR cided scans 46 2,711 
PEEL II6 1 VL OGEB:” sesvczicancasnsurennetecenneevseneseseses ens 21 954 
DEFER PL ROG reel iro cece eeace opie rons others hasan 30 1,334 
POW ECII, oS SIMO. .vensserceesueeostensasesysescsessonnss 2,6 3,755 
0 TEE Og CT pre cee cp cre Poni ie In 21 1,018 
Lenders whose names are given below .... 155 8,960 
Estimate of loans by apparently pro- } 5.000 
fessional lenders, other than above .... io ? 
on ay 56,190 





Barnett, Solomon Jacobs, Hesekiah 
Bernstein, Louis Levi, Samson 
Blaiberg, Joseph 


Levy, Abraham . 
Cohen, Isaac 


L Barnet 
Cohen, Meyer pepe pene t 
Davis, Morris Miller, William 
Evans, John Powell, William 
Fairhead, Thomas Walters, Joseph 
Hart, Simeon Woolf, Joseph 


IX.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. Luigi Cossa, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Pavia. Trans- 
lated from the second Italian edition. With a preface by W. Stanley 
Jevons, F.R.S. Macmillan and Co., 1880. 

Professor Jevons says in his preface to this work that “ no intro- 

3A 2 
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duction to the study of economics at all approaching in character 
to Professor Cossa’s Guida alla Studio dell’ Economia Politica is to 
be found in the English tongue.’’ Hveryone who reads it either in 
the original or in the excellent translation, whose appearance we are 
recording, will endorse the above remark. That this should be so 
is in accordance with our national genius. English writers are still, 
as Professor Jevons says, rather ignorant of what has been done in 
other countries, though the reproach is less true than it was a score 
or so of years ago. As regards economics specially, English know- 
ledge of the continent was far less than the continental knowledge of 
England. And one great advantage which the student of Professor 
Cossa will obtain is a knowledge of the relation of the writings of 
his own countrymen to those of the rest of the world. The 
impartiality of the author is remarkable, and his acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject equally so. Not only that, but the 
language he uses is exceedingly accurate and clear, and this is of 
much importance in a volume of so widearange. It is no small 
achievement to have planned a work which should trace the history 
of political economy from the earliest period, noting the contri- 
butions of all even the less important thinkers, and describe in a 
judicial and impartial manner the present position of the science. 
To have successfully carried out so comprehensive a plan was 
perhaps more difficult than to conceive it. At any rate it must 
have been hard to keep the work within the limits proposed for it. 
The extreme brevity, not to say terseness, of the language is 
accounted for by this need for the suppression of all that was not: 
essential. 

Professor Cossa divides his work into two parts, a general part 
and a historical part. The first of these is divided into six chapters, 
and a glance at the titles of these will show what is the scope of the 
book. They are: The Definition of Political Economy, The Division 
of Political Economy, The Relation of Political Economy to other 
Sciences, Method of Political Economy, Importance of Political 
Economy, and Examination of some objections which have been 
made to the study of Political Kconomy. Passing on to the second 
part, Professor Cossa, after discussing in the first chapter ‘‘ The Con- 
ception, Division, Method, and Sources of the History of Political 
Economy,” proceeds in the succeeding chapters to give a brief out- 
line of that history. In treating this part of the subject he avows 
himself largely indebted to previous writers, whose investigations 
have rendered it possible to deal comprehensively with it. The 
extent of information displayed in this part of the volume is very 
great, and the comments on the writers whose contributions to the 
science are discussed, are made in a thoroughly broad and fair 
spirit. The views and theories of the earlier economists are always 
considered with reference to the age in which they lived, as well 
as with reference to their intrinsic importance. It must not be 
supposed that Professor Cossa attempts to offer any profound 
criticism of the doctrines that have been held by different econo- 
mists in former times. All he proposes to do is to give us a general 
idea of what may be found in their writings, and to indicate where 
more definite information may be found by anyone who requires it. 
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He says: ‘‘ The history of political economy, considered as a scientific 
whole comprehends (1) the external history, which narrates the origin 
and development of economic theories and of the various economic 
systems considered as a whole, touching also on their more salient 
points, without descending to particulars. It is either, (a) general, 
when it takes in all periods and nations, or (0) special, when it is 
limited, in time and space, as for example to one epoch, or nation, 
or system, or to one or two writers. (2) The internal or, as some 
say, the dogmatic history, which studies the formation of particular 
theories (e.g., value, money, rent), and which is often treated as an 
introduction or complement, in connexion with their scientific exposi- 
tion. . . . The purpose and the dimensions of this Guide will only 
allow us to give a swmmary of the external history, accompanied by 
the indications necessary to lead to a wider and more profound 
study.” The following remarks of Professor Cossa are worth special 
attention, both on account of the insight they afford us into the 
writer’s own conception of history and the functions of historical 
criticism, and because the warning they convey to those who are 
bent on being “ original’? quand méme in economics is a good deal 
needed just now. ‘The history of economic theories, though only 
useful when accompanied by the study of the science as it now exists, 
is yet a valuable complement to that study. If it be illumined by 
criticism, it cannot generate systematic scepticism, irrational eclecti- 
cism, nor a posthumous apology for antiquated doctrines and institu- 
tions. It serves to illustrate the general history of civilisation, and 
to point out the influence that the theories of economists have 
exercised on social reforms. It also promotes a more thorough 
examination of separate theories, which cannot be fully appreciated 
unless they are traced to their sources.’ Professor Cossa treats of 
political economy in ancient times and in the middle ages in one 
chapter. Until the commencement of the sixteenth century economic 
investigation was fragmentary. Even when that period had arrived 
there was not “as yet any complete or really systematic treatment 
of the science as a whole.” In short, “ political economy, considered 
as an independent science, with well-marked boundaries to its field 
of research, and with its proper method of investigation, is an 
entirely modern science, it is indeed little more than a hundred years 
old.” The third chapter of Part II carries the history down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the next deals with the phy- 
siocrats. A special chapter is devoted to “Adam Smith and his 
immediate successors.”” Of Adam Smith, Professor Cossa has the 
highest admiration, and he quotes with approval Roscher’s remark 
that “Adam Smith stands in the centre of economic history ;” 
and “that whatever was written before and has been written since, 
_ may be considered respectively as the preparation for, and the com- 
plement of, his doctrine.” The chapters on the economic literature 
of the nineteenth century, and on contemporary Italian economists, 
conclude the volume. The chapter on the method of political 
economy in the first part is very interesting. It is rather remark- 
able that, in mentioning the authors who have made a special 
study of statistics, Professor Cossa says not one word about 
Dr. Mayr. 
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Uberseeisché Politik. Hine culturwissenschaftliche Studie mit 
Zahlenbildern, Von Hibbe-Schleiden, D.J.U. (Hamburg, L. 
Friederichsen and Co., 1881.) 

Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden’s work is an elaborate essay advocating 
the adoption, by Germany, of a policy of colonisation. He supports 
his views by a most skilful use of statistical tables, showing how 
profitable, from a commercial point of view, the Hnglish colonies 
have been, and still are, to the mother country. He has a great 
admiration for England, and has studied English politics a good 
deal. He believes, however, that we have reached our culminating 
point, that we are showing a readiness to abandon the empire 
which is at present ours, and that it is possible for Germany to 
occupy the position thus left vacant. How far the wish is father 
to the thought of Dr. Hitibbe-Schleiden, whose patriotism is of the 
fervid “young German” order, we shall not endeavour to deter- 
mine. The tables in which he shows that all colonies trade most 
with the country which founded them, are very interesting. The 
exception to the rule is Spain, in which the author says “this 
anomaly undoubtedly arises, not merely, or even chiefly, because 
the mother country has not carried on its transmarine policy wisely, 
for that is also true of France, which country draws as much 
advantage from its possessions as Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
We must conclude that such a mother country as this is econo- 
mically and as a propagator of civilisation, weak.” The volume 
contains many valuable observations, and is altogether worthy of 
attention. Perhaps the most interesting part of it 1s an attempt to 
determine the profit obtained by each nation from its trade with 
every other nation. The method adopted is, we believe, a novel 
one. It consists in setting the exports of country A to country B, 
against the imports of B from A, that is noting the difference 
between the united values of the articles at the port of shipment, 
and at the port of arrival. Before doing this Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden 
makes some elaborate calculations relative to the imports and 
exports, with a view to eliminating the inequalities and errors 
arising from the varying conditions of different years, the different 
modes of valuing employed, and other causes of discrepancy in the 
values. The results as regards some of the principal countries to 
which it is applied are thus stated :— 


Profit 
per Cent. 
Trade passing from Great Britain to France .............0. 1°8 
= France », Great Britain ......... 1°73 
i: Great Britain ,, Belgium ........0...... 12 
Pe Belgium », Great Britain ........ 1°9 
a British India ,, Mauritius ................ 29 
# Mauritius », British India ........ 272 


The various counties are grouped in “ trade centres,” and those 
in the same centre are compared with one another and with those 
lying in other centres. The idea is ingenious, but we fear that the 
returns of imports and exports, even of countries whose statistical 
arrangements are of high excellence, will hardly bear such delicate 
investigations as these. None the less are the calculations of 
Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden worth careful examination. 
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X.—Notes on some Additions to the Library. 


Trade, Population and Food; a Series of Papers on Heonomic 
Statistics. By Stephen Bourne. George Bell and Sons, 1880. 

Mr. Bourne has decided to republish, in a single volume, several 
of the valuable and interesting papers read by him on different 
occasions during the last ten years. The title which he has affixed 
to it describes the character of the volume well, on the whole, but 
it would have been impossible to convey in any title the whole scope 
of Mr. Bourne’s inquiries, which, as all members of the Society are 
aware, include discussions on the wine duties, the drink question, 
the silver question, colonisation, besides those matters with which 
his name is more especially connected, such as the growing prepon- 
derance of imports over exports. The introduction to the book is 
new, and throughout additions have been made whenever events 
subsequent to the date of the article have rendered illustration or 
explanation necessary or desirable. In the introduction Mr. Bourne 
has concisely described what the contents of the volume are, and 
we therefore propose to quote some passages from it, as being the 
best possible description of the author’s intentions. 

“ The subjects treated of in the following pages may be ranged 
under three heads: the progress of our trade, the increase of our 
population, and the supplies of food which our commerce procures 
for our people to consume . . . + The remarkable 
development of trade in both directions duri ing the twenty years of 
its greatest prosperity, 1854-74, forms the subject of the second 
paper, that on ‘The progress of our Foreign Trade,’ read in 
1875; its predecessor, that on the ‘ Official Trade and Navigation 
Statistics,’ having given information as to the nature of the 
returns from which the particulars of this progress were derived. 
It was then that the phenomenon alluded to by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
in the quotation on the title page, that of the ‘Growing Prepon- 
derance of Imports over Exports,’ was brought to view in No. III 
paper of 1876 bearing that title. It will be seen, however, from 
the concluding paragraph of the previous paper, and still more 
from the notes on p. 233, that at a still earlier date (1873) the 
analysis to which the trade returns had been subjected, led to 
doubts as to whether the rapid rise in our imports was altcgether 
compatible with the prosperity of trade when unaccompanied by a 
corresponding expansion in that of our exports; and from this 
arose the attempt in that paper, not so much to give the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, which after its reading was in Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s opinion still needed, as to state plainly the circumstances 
of our trade, in order that its conditions might be properly inves- 
tigated . . . . . The last paper to be mentioned in this 
section is No. ee ‘On the Silver Question,’ in which, besides 
dealing with the history of the production and prices of the 
precious metals, it was maintained that there had been neither such 
an appreciation of gold as to account for the depreciation of silver, 
nor such a scarcity of the superior metal as would either consider- 
ably enhance its value or impede trade transactions 
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There is no room for questioning—whatever may be inferred from 
it as to the prosperity or adversity of trade or manufactures—that 
the cause of this continuous balance exists in the ‘Increasing 
Dependence upon Foreign Supplies for Food,’ the details of which 
are put forward in paper No. IV, compiled early in 1877. . . . 
In paper No. VI, ‘On the Growth of Population, &c.,’ 1877, it 
was sought to be shown that up to the date when the paper was 
written, there had been no increase outstripping the means of sub- 
sistence produced at home or procurable from abroad in exchange 
for our manufactures. In No. XII the ‘ Social Aspect of Trade 
Depression’ as the statistics of the several members were affected 
by it was set forth, whilst in No. XIII the necessity for extended 
colonisation as a consequence of that depression was contended for ; 
and in No. XVI, on the ‘Finance of National Insurance,’ the 
practicability of the proposed measures for the prevention of 
pauperism was investigated from a financial point of view.” 

Forty-five Years’ History of the Tea I'rade of Great Britain. 
Designed and compiled from Messrs J. C. Sillar and Co.’s Statistics 
by R. R. Mabson, F.8.S. (Published by J. C. Sillar and Co.) 

Mr. R. R. Mabson’s chart of the tea trade supplies a diagram 
showing for each year since 1835 the average monthly home con- 
sumption of tea, the equivalent number of months’ supply in bonded 
warehouse (export deliveries also included), the course of price of 
“sound common congou,” and since 1859, the average monthly 
consumption of Indian tea. The chart is very well designed, and 
will be of considerable use to persons engaged in the trade, as well 
as to economists. The most remarkable feature in the present con- 
dition of the trade, as shown by the chart, is the smallness of the 
stock held in recent as compared with former periods. 

Album de Statistique Graphique (Ministere des Travaux Publics ; 
Direction des Cartes, Plans, et Archives et de la Statistique Graphique). 
1380. 

This very remarkable volume was published in the summer of 
1880. It deals with the railways and other means of communica- 
tion in France, and consists of sixteen cartographic diagrams. The 
Bureau de Statistique Graphique was in 1878 commissioned to prepare 
each year a collection of maps showing in the graphic form, the 
statistical documents relative to the movements of passengers and 
goods on all classes of means of communication and at the seaports, 
and relative to their construction and working. 

We gather from the notice at the commencement of the work 
that it has been much enlarged and improved. The former volume 
only contained twelve plates, of which eight were of small dimen- 
sions, while the present work is furnished with sixteen, all of a 
large size. “As in the Album of 1879, these plates may be divided 
into two great categories; those in the one set deal with the facts 
of a single working year (such as the annual tonnage), and under 
the name of planches de fondation will be reproduced every year, 
in order to admit of a comparison being made of the facts of the 
same order over a period of time; the others, on the other hand, 
express the result of a long series of accumulated facts (such as the 
cost of the first construction of railways), and are therefore conve- 
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niently reviewed at longer intervals.’ Of the sixteen plates, twelve 
are “band cartograms.” They may be divided into four groups. 
First, three cartograms showing the tonnage carried on the railways, 
canals, and national roads; second, three cartograms relating to the 
receipts of the railways, showing the gross receipts at various 
stations all over France, gross receipts per kilometre, and net receipts 
per kilometre; third, four cartograms relating to cost of construc- 
tion and ‘“‘ technical conditions”’ of railways and canals, that is in 
the case of railways the minimum radius of curves and the maxi- 
mum incline, as well as the number of lines open, in the case of 
canals, the number of locks, &c.; fourth, three plates relating to the 
various means of communication open in Paris, railways, tramways, 
omnibuses, and steamboats. There are also two other plates showing, 
first, the extent of rail, canal, and road, open in each department, 
and second, the cost of maintaining the national roads. Finally, 
there is a plate showing the growth of the railway system in each 
of the principal countries from 1830 to 1878. 
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Argentine Confederation. Buenos Aires, Movimiento 
de la Poblacion de la Ciudad de, durante el afio 1879. > Statistical Bureau 
BE eee IAS VO ete ca cctaeststt os encwissennsaosceprinndantarenrciens obese noes 


Austria and Hungary— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1877. Heft vii (2t* abth.) 
Landes und Grundentlastungs-Fonde, Dortirte Poli- | Imperial Central Sta- 
tische Fonde fiir Zwecke des Cultus und Unterrichts tistical Commission 
Gemeinde Haushalt. Imp. 8vo. Wien, 1880 ........ 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1878, 8°" Jahrgang. ) 
Heft vi. Das Communicationswesen. 103 pp., | mo Royal Statistical 
WIM ts VONED LIC CALL Bhs iie corewcstsshrqacians tere catedane voanen sede 

Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények. Magyarorsz4g 
Vasutai. 1878-Ban. xxvii and 171 pp...........ee 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Sparcassen-Zeitung. pee: The Editor 
rent numbers, Folio. Wien viciseiissctersoostssccsonseceees 


Bureau 


Belgium— 

Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique | 
et Médicale. Année xi, Nos. 37—50, 1880. Imp. 
Beran Tt RelLOs bee heya Baka Marahok Uae adede he cayeh cs 

Kecoles, Inspection Hygiénique et Médicale dans les. 
31 pp., imp. Svo. Bruxelles ..........cccsseesesserseesneesoes 

Hygiéne du Premier Age. Conseils aux Méres de > Dr. Janssens 
Famille. 7 pp.,12mo. Bruxelles, 1880 ................ 

De la Police des Meeurs. 32 pp., 8vo. Bruxelles, 1880 

Variole, Prophylaxie Administrative contre la Propa- 
gation des Maladies Contagieuses, et spécialment de 
la. 24 pp., plates, imp. 8vo. . Bruxelles, 1880 ........ 
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Belgium— Contd. 
Ville de Bruxelles— 
HHyvidne Scolaire.; "8 ipp,, L2mo0 MeL. Liik..ticlesdetecssen ret 
Rapport fait au Conseil Communal. 165 pp., 8vo. > Dr. Janssens 
LED >, 5 ic, sce rentueicth yl Ardandhabh sdimebiedpenshn Winmatlon neem aaaabet 
China— 


Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette, April—June, 1880........ 
No. 3. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for 
1879. Part 2. Statistics of the Trade at each 
Port. “21st issue. “vid and 2OL Pp... cesses cesre 
II. Statistical Series— R. Tah Esq., Shan- 
No. 2. Medical Reports for the Half-year ended Boe 
30th September, 1879. 18th issue. vi and 
82 pp., plates, maps, and plans, 4to. Shanghai, 
1880 


CAO eee eee Tere Pe HOOT HEHEHE HESS OEE E EE EHET ESE EEEEHH ED ESSER OSES E EEE ESS 


Judicial Torture, with extracts from a Chinese Gazette, i Tyna ee 
ay 3 Ree RT ri 2.) oo ei aR A RM NOLS ln a Yoeds 
Denmark. Nationalékonomisk ‘Tidsskrift, Bind 15,] The Danish Political 
Hefte 10, 11, und 12. 8vo. Kjébenhayn, 1880 ......... Economy Society 
Egypt— 


Commerce Extérieur, Bulletin du. 2° Trimestre, année 
1880.- tO. Calne si iisctsesscvcoovasce sisasveasseastanbibrr<orsreaneee 
Le Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte pendant lannée 
1879;)':98 pp. woy. ate. Le Caire ic... eneeea 
Canal de Suez, Bulletin Trimestriel de la Navigation 
par le. 1° année. Nos. 1 and 3, a Septembre, 1880. 


The Director-General 
of Statistics 





ROY. tO! WORERG aia. 8 inodt tacos ti uence teil Eee T cues J 
France— 
Annuaire Statistique de la France. 3¢ année, 1880. ne aa abe noe 
xxii-and 559 pp., Timp.) S VO. RATS) aiscass con -sscnpossuane eeeees eae 


Démographie Internationale, Annales de. 4° année. : 
No 14" Ji, ISSO cues niche poh ia eneeem i Br ee Chere 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | 
Législation comparée. Octobre et Novembre, 1880. 
SVG. UPasds 1 ctetk sei ovsesd- san seuedidone tae race eNom, 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Album de Statistique ) 


M. A. De Foville 


Gray hique, Juillet, 1880. 16 ma imp. 4to. Me ‘ 
Seeing gos pe Imp #o-| stnistey of Publi 
Ministare des Travaux Publics, Bulletin du, Juin— Ralae 


Septembre, 1880. 8vo. Pavia bien th weve ae 
Economiste Frangais, L’. 8° année. Current Pieri ap 
Folio. Paris 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, tome xxix, Nos. 4 et 5, 1880 ........ 
»  Jechnique, tome xxx, Nos. 9, 10, et 11, 1880. 
Sy0.:) Parisi seein eee cc eet oe asa, 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la. 
Octobre, Novembre, et Décembre, 1880. co. | The Society 
PAT1G 2.5 scvosssvenschscyshieone Wuclecde tbe Seramteatthe Raa ea 


See emer eee meee eee teem eres He ee Esse OEE EEEEEEEtHeeeeest eee dete 


i 
The Editor 
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Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band | Imperial Statistical 
xlii, Hefte 8, 9, und 10,1880. 4to. Berlin............ Office 


Statistical Bureau 


Bern. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureaus 
der Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille 


und Witterung, &c. Current numbers. 4to. Berlin of Berlin 
FRANKFURT-A/M. Beitraige zur Statistik der Stadt. FrankfortGeogeaphi- 
Btes Heft, 3° Band, 4to. 1880 ceesssseseesseeeneeese eee 
ociety 


Jahresbericht tiber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- 
wesens, die Krankenanstalten und die Oeffent- | The Medical Society, 
lichen Gesundheitsverhiltnisse der Stadt. Jahr- Frankfort 
gang xxii, 1879. iv and 220 pp. 8V0. ou... eee 


Hamsure— 


Handel und Schiffahrt, 1879. 280 pp. 4b0.ccccesensr { Pe 
statistics 

Statistik des Hamburgischen Staats. Heft x. fies Bureau of 
EGO, Di A6OP A LBB cid. ore Nisei Mies cenebeteenboncesens Customs 


Prussia.— Preussische Statistik— 

Industriezweige vom 1. December, 1875. (No. 41)....) 

Die Dampfkessel und Dampfmaschinen, 1877-78. 
iC SEG ad Te 3) 2 OR ee ee 

Ergebnisse der Meterologischen Beobachtungen in | The Royal Statistical 
DO tN On OF pt. Ra lon trade sudbieess Buia dyetovtsecedes r Bureau of Prussia 

Die Sterbefalle nach Todesursachen und Alters- 
klassen der Gestorbenen und die Verungliickungen | 
und Selbstmorde wiherend 1878. (No. 55.) 4to. ) 





Italy— 
Affari Penali, Statistica delgi, per 1876. Ixviii and) 
Ess ATG OVOS SGA 2. sages rtR elector tiers on cocbeseenis 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1880. Num. 27. Atti della 
Commissione Consultiva per i Provvedimenti da 
Prendersi contro la Fillosser. Num. 29. Ordinamento 
dell’ Istituto Forestale di Vallombrosa. 8vo. Roma. 
Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1880. Num.23. 
Sul Lavoro dei Fanciulli e delle Donne nelle Indus- 
trie. Num. 24. I] Movimento Artistico—Industriale 
in Inghilterra, nella Francia e nel Belgio. 8vo........ 
Annuario del Ministero delle Finanze del Regno 
d’Italia pel 1880. xxvii and 1137 pp., diagrams and 
IGS) OY Oa PVOUMAR Pe ROL PING A vias de cen igiatee Gti sk. ceaeee 
Antropologia, Critica e Riforma del Metodo in, fon- 
date sulle Leggi Statistiche e Biologiche dei Valori 
Seriali e sull’ Esperimento per il Prof. Enrico 
Morselli. 178 pp. 8vo. Roma, 1880. ...............0 
Atti Parlamentari. XIV Legislatura-Prima, Sessione 
1880. Camera dei Deputati ‘N. viii (Documenti) Un- | 
decima Relazione sulla Amministrazione dell’ Asse | 
Ecclesiastico per l’anno 1879. 157 pp. 4to. Roma 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Current numbers. Imp. 8vo. 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. N. 7, 8,e9. Anno xi. Imp. 
Ber SL HRB a2 21. Alps ed A halen «esos nse Rad vernenitticnela steers 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
Pe eeOS Sis Op, Sx Oe 1880 icsrcasscssvisenvssssoosasissie J 


Director - General of 
Statistics 


i 
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Italy— Contd. 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. N. 4, Anno vy.) 
dnp. Svoetthes0 gic, Gia. clea nic eeiy chee eee 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. N. 14, 15, 16, 17, 


IS 619, Anno it i bmpaSvoih L880 cries hive eee: 
Bollettino Consolare. N. 8,9 e10, Anno xvi. 8vo. 
ET E00 eT Nake ao te Tage Aa MN eM A es 


Finanze, Ministero delle. Statistica del’ Commercio 
Speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione dal 
1° Gennaio al 30 Guigno, 1880. 18 pp., 4to. 
PROUT LBA ak OUd. cont caves Ses tua tok na acetone emi re et 

Importazione e di Esportazione, Statistica del Com- 
mercio Speciale di, dal 1° Gennaio, al 30 Settembre 
LESO 0 MUS Dp JSC. >, AVOBIR 2... Sy lade meer acai, 

Navigazione nei Porti del Regno, Movimento della. | Director - General of 
Parte Prima e Appendice. Anno xix, 1879. Royal r Statistics 
Abs Rona? is ahiie} ccotbed adeno nego. sae debaaarsetesse Maca wabeaueers 

I Partiti Politici alle Elezioni Generali dell’ anno 1880. 
Appunti di Statistica Hlettorale con Carta Grafica. 
Glepp. BVO. PON, 0.0 ie eke qaen oe peepee ae 

Pensione, dei Criteri Matematici per formare Tavole 
di Coefficienti di. 26 pp., plates, imp. 8vo. Roma. 
DBSO Fh acciriopese knee aaducpeatics stihl eecdined aan re ae aa teateas 

Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anni 
1862-78. Introduzione con Confronti di Statis- 
tica Internazionale. cccxliv pp., roy. 4to. Roma, 


DB BO yc eicedee taste b scgebitees dea lidecadiehe peu caliente cham te ena 
Sordomuti in Italia, Gli Istitutie le scuole dei. 69 pp., 
roy.ito. Homa.” 180.2). catsdosneme seen tat eer crea J 


Rivista Europea. Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xxi, 
3e4; vol. xxii, 1—4,imp.8vo. Firenze. 1880.. ‘| PERI 
Societa Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della. Current 
2 The Society 
numbers, Svo0.- MalanoricslissGh. cle des eee 


Netherlands— 
Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking over 1878. 
SA Ds ML SBD: acponbicacenaelins & seibagele hen eteentetrednes Ment 
Biujdragen tot de Algemeene Statistiek— 
Sterftetafeln over 1840-51, 1850-59, 1860-69. 1878 
Bevolking, Opperolakte. Jaargang 1876. Aflevering I. 
LSD 


PERO O OEE E HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EOE THEE SEE HEHEHE OEEEHE EHH EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE The Netherlands 


Tnengank 1877: AeA StL. b1680 Ge ecaeae Re ee 
Loop der Bevolking Jaargang, 1877. Afl. III. 1880 
Opbrengst der Directe Belastingen. Jaargang 1876 


ADV STBBO.. ould. cians Gd BUR ae anneal, 
Toepassing van het Stoomwezen op de Nijverheid. 
Jaargang 1877.) AGL IV. pl 878k. Cer Mek ae 


Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den Leef- 
tijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland, 
April, May, and, Jamey 1880\yths vied teens The Statistical So- 
Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje voor ciety of the Nether- 
1850-76 and 1880. 28 vols. Also an Alphabetisch lands 
Register op de 25 Jaargangen 1849-73. 12mo. 
AAS FOPC AI | srossrapveraeiacbins sis dosh ousibannanneanenter lies meas tte 
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Netherlands— Contd. { The Association of 


Sterfte-Atlas van Nederland over 1860-74. 12 diagrams } se gh at esta ahs 


. for the Advance- 
with tables. - Amsterdam, 1879.............csssccsssecorssersees i meni af Medical 
; | Science 
Portugal. Sociedade Geographia de Lisboa, Boletim da. \ The Society 


Fundada em 1875. 24 serie, No. 1. 40 pp., 8vo. 1880 


Spain. Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, Boletin de la. 
Setiembre, 1880. S8vo. Madrid ...00........ccscccsssrscsessecees 


United States— i 
Agriculture, Department. Monthly Reports upon the | The Commissioner of 
Rr eta OL ATI Se LOBOS io oc5 0s ccswntya: soncgee te teeaene tee Agriculture 
Bureau of Education (Circulars of Information) — 
No. 2, 1880. Proceedings of the Department of ) 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting at Washington. 1880........ 
No. 3, 1880. Legal Rights of Children ....... The Bureau 
The Indian School at Carlisle Barracks ................ 
Vacation Colonies for Sickly School Children........ 
Progress of Western Education in China and Siam ) 
Bureau of Statistics— 
Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation, 
Quarterly Report to 30th June, 1880. No. 4. 
Summary Statement of the Imports and Exports, a oseph Nimmo, Esq., 


July, August, and September, 1880. 4to. ............ jun. 
Foreign Commerce, for August, 1880. 1 sheet, 8vo. | 
ALOU AV ara a piers I 0)3 Vt ea eae eye eee J 
Congressional District Vote for 1878. A map of.]| Messrs. Triibner and 
SEL eP nine) lindo4 8 gee: De BOLE 1 re 3 OM AURORE Sa AE RS ES | OO Co. 


Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service, 
Annual Report of, for 1880. 218 pp., 8vo. Wash- } The Surgeon-General 
“ea gid glee Minis oR. Be as Sat Mea SB nd oa aie 2 ae EE 
Repeat" Statistics and Geology of the State, First 
Annual Report of the Department of, 1879. 514 p> The Department 
BUI Ve SR TICIATIA IOUS icctensneciercsszetenteasizeseorsbeszeses 
PROVIDENCE— 
Deaths in the City, during October, 1880. 1 sheet .... The City Registrar 
Ruovz Istanp.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths in) American Statistical 
the City, for 1879. No. 18. 88 pp., 8vo. ............ Association z 
Bankers’ Magazine. Nos. 4,5, and 6, vol. xv. 1880. 
PUN eS OPI ten ee yay fo ealcsuee vcxasneveceagese de iubtaadont 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the, 
volilxxx, Nos. 4, 5;'and’ 6.1880. « Swollen ia 
Medical Herald, The, Louisville. Vol. ii, Nos. 17—20. The Editor 
, Pe ee PUN a ee et dane vekienus tr ck on canh evap tiea op exis sncses rope 


Western, The, new series, No. 6, 1880, 8vo. St. Louis.... 7 


The Editor 


\ The Institute 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions— 
Cyprus— 
Combined Sanitary Districts in Craven. Reports for 
BM te OL GLE ie). bans. ocaih feat etynasivnoviaucistucdes 
Report by Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for, 
1879. iv and 345 pp., imp. 8vo. London................ 


Dr. F. W. Barry 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Falkland Islands. — Laws and Ordinances of the,| J. Wright Collins, 
1SH5=-72. wHOO-Pp., Cloths LOMO ecsscesctcs cst careers ere Esq., J.P. 


India, British— 
Maritime Trade of British India with other Countries, | The Indian Govern- 
Review of the, for 1879-80. 47 pp., folio. Calcutta ment 
Railways, Report to the Secretary of State for India in 77> z 
Council on, for 1875-80. 74 pp., map, folio. eee ie dey ph bite Noles 
Statistical Abstract relating to, from 1869-70 to 1878-79. : 
14th number, 155 pp. 8vo. London........0.........006 mers ee Me 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts of. Current | The Indian Govern- 
numbers Bvo. Caloutta initia Gitta cee ment 
BeEnea, Asiatic Society of— 
Proceedings, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, April, May, June 
Journal, extra number to Part 1 for 1878. Vol. xlix, The Society 
Parts 1 and 2, No. 1, 1880. Plates. 8vo. Calcutta 


= 


Jamaica. Births and Deaths registered in, Report of 
the Registrar-General on the, to 30th September, 1879. + Registrar-General 
BA PP, LOLI \.,2.0d.25 A.cdets asteamenesetoaphapaa= dementia Ge dite eae tee 


New South Wales— 

Statistical Register of, for 1879. vi and 323 pp., folio. 
SV ANOY 3 ioc teilics. SMBS ope. cs vache pe tear ans eee eae M tc 

Statistical Return showing the Relative Positions and 
Ageregate Importance of the Australasian Calon E. G. Ward, Esq. 
at the close of the year 1879. 1 sheet. Sydney .... 

Vital Statistics, Twenty-fourth Annual Report from 
the Registrar-General on, 1879-80. 2 copies, 59 pp., - Registrar-General 
POLIO. S SVEAOG 50k ets iacsaly a ceeteecree teeters oteraegsce ee 


bP) 


‘ Agent General for 
ABOLDOY COPY JORLADOVG” wt ccrnsedeatearsadterg consis cae hea maura Newiséuth Wales 
Sydney and Suburbs, Registrar-General’s Report on 

the Vital Statistics of. June, July, and Agu Registrar-General 
ASSO sy Polio oii ans, peioundeksss.2 sheet a Menteur ee 


New Zealand. Friendly Societies. Third Annual 
Report, by the Registrar of. . Folio ...........ssessessesessseesoes 2 


Queensland— 

Vital Statistics, 1879. Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
from the Registrar-General. Also a Report, with 
plates, on the Earth-Closet System. Folio. Brisbane L 

Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers.) 1880. Folio. 
Brisbane ess arcsec nase ecstasy irr aeabonloo vo pean aortant oheeaes | 


South Australia— 
Woods and Forests. Report for 1879-80. 42 pp. ; 
plates, fOllo.  Adelgide J.i.4) ha. danerasscssbescneahaiacamaetant soe ‘| the On 
Annual Report of the South Australian Institute, \ rah Theor 
1879-80. 16 pp., 8vo.” Adelaide i.i.4.. nanan. j at eae 
Tasmania— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1879. xxx and 216 pp. 
Séliot Hobart Town ge tatated aie eae eae ’ | B.C. Nowell, Esq. 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Tasmania— Contd. 

Mercury, The. Nos. 5,992, 6,023 and 6,047, 

Motion + Hobart; Bawa.2.< sc. cucscaedotan Avhkese ie 


Victoria — 
Australasian Statistics for 1879. 16 pp., folio. Mel-} 
ACTF ELL on, cok Se aes OR eS One Bee A nee ete ct een Meee ech 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1879— 
Parte LV Vatal Statistios,’ Gon... oan seemed \ 


f The Chief Secretary 


Ree Vy PRN, CRITI SCS Lee A I 
Pen ae reduction, Poliok ...:.0nidegd Jee. 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Reports of the, for 


the Quarter ended 30th June, 1880. Folio... } Minister of Mines 


United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract 
Returns for the United Kingdom. 1880. vii} R. Giffen, Esq. 
CON DNE TES arn C01: (0) ave Seren OMe WORE ape dee oe 2 SR 

Building Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. | Registrar of Friendly 
PRR UEI OYA (9 uf ADD -y LOLIOM. .... 00 RIGA eecessod Societies 

Friendly Societies Reports, 1878. Industrial and 
Provident Societies, and Trade Unions. Part 2. | 
and 305 pp., folio. 1880 ........... A, ee 

Finance at the end of the Eighteenth Century, a series 
of Tracts on, by various authors. Cloth, 8vo. London 

ene of Statistics of Railways, for 1869, 187 er W. Faitlamb, Beg, 

Tea Trade in Great Britain, Diagram showing for each 
year since 1835 the average monthly home consump- > R. R. Mabson, Esq. 
TOUKGE be. LOnGitis SSO Ha ihic0k 1 aR id obese 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. (Current 
BPO CRS. I SVC, c ARe Pe UEn Hide Flan sitive Wieden Sevdadecesesessodees 


39 


\ F. N. Newcome, Esq. 


i The Board of Trade 


England and Wales— 

Local Government Board, Supplement to the Eighth) 
Annual Report of the, for 1878-79 ; containing the 
Report of the Medical Officer for 1878. xvi and 
348 pp., plates and photographs, imp. 8V0. ..........0 BORA 2 UE 

Municipality of London Bill, 1880, with large map, | 
giving Divisions, &c., of London, Folio. sssscessssss 

Marriages, Births, and Deaths, Quarterly Return of,) The Registrar-Gene- 
in England. Marriages, to nes 1880; Births ani ral for England 
Deaths, to September, 1880. No. 127. 8vo.........0. and Wales 


Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin and in several | The Registrar-Gene- 


towns, Weekly Returns of, with a Quarterly val for Treland 


Summary. (Current numbers.) 870... 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns of. (Current 
CE IES, US Te bs MRM Corer TOE Oa 0 are DR EEE Se 

Quarterly Return, Births, Deaths, and Marriages, to | 
September, 1880. 8yo. Edinburgh Ve ad daioaateied eas J 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral for Scotland 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





Scotland—Contd. 
Guiascow.—Remarks by Medical Officer, to accompany 
Mortality Tables of the City, for the Quarter en Dr. J. B. Russell 
BOTH so) Tie, gO: EOE athe Daecenderatrorecennncetateeb nana 


Authors, &c.— H 
Appur Rauman (Syud, F.SS., F.R.CI). An) 
Address to the Madrasah Literary Club, in Calcutta. > The Author 
LD TDs 5 OVO.) va BOO 58h sce sls shoe pees ile, Sb gee cea berate 
Atkinson (Edward). The Railroads of the United 
States ; their effects on Farming and Production in | 
that Country and in Great Britain. Plans, imp. 


” 


Svade: Boston, LSS mes, wis 2 thee ee ee eee ees 
Bevan (G. P., F.G.S.).. United States, Primer of the 
Industrial Geography of the. 104 pp., 12mo. 5 


Landon, 1880 «, aedakd at emake rte ees 
Bourne (S.). Trade, Population, and food. A series 

of Papers on Economic Statistics. xxvii and 348 p> ps 

cloth, Soa.) Londons 1880 kc eee, Oe ae 
Brassey (T., M.P.). On Work and Wages, xvi and 


296 pp., cloth, crown 8vo. 1874 


% British Seamen. 399 pp., cloth, 

o) OMEDE Ref!) ir Rana NOD Oe tee 

= Recent Letters and Speeches. 

ADHD D:;, ONOiwLS Ou ee. cek renee 

as Wages in 1873. 56 pp., 8vo......... 

‘5 The Plimsoll Inquiry. 38 pp., 
yo S Re Cougs week Bi ts % 

a The Advance Note: what it is, 


and why it Ought to be Abo- 
lished. 16pp., 8vo. 1875........ 


a Co-operative Production. 76 pp., 
Seon!) 1 S'7 da. tose ee ae as 
Aa Lectures on the Labour Question. 


336 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1878 ........ J 
CHARLES, First Hart or Livrrpeoou. A Treatise 
on the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the ioe} J. W. Birch, Esq. 
xii and 295 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1880................ 
Det Mar (A., M. E.). Monograph on the History of 
Money in China. 34 pp., plates, 8vo. San Fran- + The Author 
CISCO TBR AY scones ieee Rik eae, Ae Le 
Ditton (A., J.P.). Suggestions for the deena thy : 
Audit of Public okatate) 11 pp., 8vo. London, 1880 MPN SAE 
Fremine (W.). The Index to our Railway § ties 
and our Leading Lines, 1879-80 ................ pir gies eT Sh 
GUTHRIE (Edwin). The Decimal System applied to| The Manchester 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 8vo. 1880 ........ i Statistical Society 
Hector (James, M.D., C.M.G., F.R.S.).. Handbook 
of New Zealand. 112 pp., maps 
and plates, 8vo. Wellington, 1880 
” Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879. 105 pp., maps, and plates, 
8vo. Wellington, 1880 ................ 
Hitt (Sir Rowland, and George Birkbeck). The Life 
of Sir Rowland Hill and the History of Penny | The Family of Sir 
Postage. 2 vols. xxii and 543 pp., x and 494 pp., Rowland Hill’ 
cloth, plates, 8vo. London, 1880...........:ccsc0cseneeseeees 


The Author 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Hoyiu (W.). Fifty Years of Drinking and its In- 
fluence upon the Wealth and Industrial Well-being } The Author 
eo; the Nations) 12 pp. Bvenn ek ea 

Hutspe-ScuLempen (D. J. U.). Ueberseeische Politik, 
eine Culturwissenschaftliche Studie mit Zahlen- 
bildern. xiv and 257 pp., 8vo. Hamburg................ 

Lovety (W., R.N.). “Where to go for Help.” Giving 
Police Stations, Fire Engine and Fire Escape 
Stations, Hospitals, Coroners, &c., in London, with " 
other useful information. 1880 0.0.0.0... 

Say (J. B.). National - Oekonomie, Vollstindiges 
Handbuch der praktischen. 6 vols. Cloth, 8vo. > F. N. Newcome, Esq. 
SLED PE Bah MERE IE eet Ce assis ola's ep guiedaulstnah AUS RMS a bes 

Siemens (C. WitiiAM, F.R.S.). The Smoke Question. 
16 pp., plates, 8vo. Toane 1880. Ait AS MRL i ae ee 

WesteartH (W). The Silver Question: dant | 


3 


Finance Difficulties, and the ‘“‘ Double Standard ” 
Reemedyeies.pp-; Sy@iny Lond Onis ..-.5-ccsnersecansesessssossares 


Societies, &c.— 
Arts, Journal of the Society of. (Current numbers.) 


8yvo The Society 
Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Parts 12 and 13, The Institut 
COEDS IES. URI ID, 0 5 0S ON Se OREO! 5 2, ratte amin 


Civil Engineers, Proceedings of the Institution of. 
Vol. lai, 1879-80. vi and 448 pp., cloth, plates. > The Institution 
Rg nsec sey af te SNR eee aati do saalsovis cms nanlenpiande una ats rseaseesceoe 
Birmingham Free Libraries. Annual Reports for 
1878 and 1879. Borough of Birmingham. iv and } The Librarian 
RON ere Uae Rarer sec h 5. Lianne iecicidcieomanehdid dona vaaniich 
Howard Association Report, 1880. 20 pp., imp. 8vo. .... The Association 
Labourers’ Friend. The Magazine of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. > The Society 
93 EO sr Cnt tn ae RR Ne MR NT TE 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester— ) 
Memoirs. 3rd Series. Vol. vi. vii and 278 pp., | 
cloth, photograph, and plates, 8vo. 1879 ............ a 
Proceedings. Vols. xvi—xix, 1876-77 to 1879-80, | 
Plates and diagrams, SVO. ......casecessessesrerreseesersees 
Manchester Statistical Society, Transactions, 1879-80 ; 
and Index for Sessions 1875-76 to 1879-80. 186 pp., re 
8vo. Manchester and London ...........cccscccsssceseesasees 
Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the Institution ite 
of, at Hp hectie 1880. Plates, Sy. ae Ped ee Epo oa 
Manchester Public Free Libraries, Annual Report for . : 
— p,1879-80. 27 ppe 8101 enssonesennsinnnngr The Chiet a ibeatian 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, Journal of the. : 
Bay I a Od ai a a The Society 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, Journal of 


tae.) NG, 37, vol. xiv, 1879... Plates, SVO0. | .....00..5.000. 2 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal of the, part 4, vol, xii, 1880. Plates, 8vo. ae 
Royal Geographical Society— 
The Journal. Vol. xlix, 1879. Cloth, maps................ a 
The Proceedings, 10 and 11, vol. 11, 1880. Maps, | 
Cg ae POR h5 Aes teattt ns ohare setobandecnectar ti cord octane J © 
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Donations. 
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Societies, &c.—Contd. 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society— 
Transactions. Vol. lxiii, 1880, lxxii and 362 pp., 
cloth, plates, and diagrams, 8vo. Supplement to > The Society 
catalogue of the Library, 1879-80. 8vo...........006 
Royal Society, Proceedings of the. No. 206. Vol. 31, 
PB SOL BVO: cranslsnts -goraduuaders beens shave aleeey atk ir oat hissy ena ties Ze 


Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the, 
No. evi, vol. xxiv, 1880. Maps and plates. 8vo..... 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Statistical Tables of the 
Patients under Treatment in, during 1879. xii and 
122 DPA OVO, Wea bok Wel bag ts ocd lm ataalap Be, Saas 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. Vol. xiii, 
Parted-and Ys 1880.5 Sve... 8 ov aces ceeds es 
University College, London. The Calendar for Session 
1880-81. 335 and Ixxxvili pp., plan, 8vo. 1880 .... 


The Institution 


The Medical Regis- 


trar 
The Institution 


i The College 


Periodicals— 
Athenzum, The ..........ccc00cceee pittants Current numbers | The Editor 


Bankers’ Magazine, The (London) 


3 >i) 

Commercial World, The...................... Ww, ; 
Hiconomist: The sas). U sey ata Fy, Po 
Insurance Gazette, The .............::ccece00e vs ee 
Re Records; LAS sec. esta a ch 


Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... 
Machinery Market, The ............00....00 
INBEV Foi sens ys cin oe he A RR 
FUOVIEW; LNG siccsd.nasccsccncsce ten eee sant 
Sanitary Record, The it.2.....0080. 
POEALISE tL HO s1 10.5. ones te eos eee eo cetee 
Textile Manufacturer, The.................... 
Universal Engineer, The ........... Oe. 





Purchased. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. 3¢ série, Nos. 21—24. 1880. 8vo. Paris. 
British Trade Journal. Nos. 210 and 214. 1880. London. 
Economistes, Journal des. September to December, 1880. 8vo. Paris. 
London Suburban Directory (Kelly’s), for 1880. 

Official Papers, Précis of, Nos. 4 and 5. 1880. 

Post Office London Directory for 1881. 


Tuckrett (J. D.). History of the Past and Present State of the 
Labouring Population. 8vo. London, 1846. 
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AFRICA, population. See Population of the Earth. 
AGRICULTURE (British), ten years’ statistics of, 1870-79 (see Oraigie) 


AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Returns for 1880 [report by Mr. R. 
Giffen] . : : 


Continuation of the favourable conduct of the farmers in affording returns . 

Changes shown in average sizes of farms since 1875, and decrease in owners 
of live stock 

The returns for Treland include all holdings, however small, those for Great 
Britain, owners of not less than a quarter of an acre 

Total cultivated area of United Kingdom, 47% million acres 

The increase since 1879 shows a considerable portion of land to be annually 
reclaimed from moor or bog 

Increase in areas under wheat and oats over 1879, ‘but falling off of other 
stock-feeding crops . : 

Green crops slightly below average, but an increase of bare fal low 

Grass lands, 143 million acres (4s per cent. of cultivated area) 

Increase of orchards and market gardens; ditto, woods and plantations, 
Io per cent . 

Continued decline in import of horses, slight i increase of horned cattle, but 
large decline in sheep and pigs in England and Wales 

Changes i in crops and live stock in Ireland ; decline in corn se potatoes, 
&e., and in sheep, since 1870 

Table of acreage under crops, live stock in grazing and corn counties of 
England 

Tendency to larger farms in England, ‘but not in Scotland and Wales” 

Comparative analysis of the returns of crops and live stock in the British 
Colonies and the United States 

Appendix of ¢aéles of total area and acreage under crops ‘and grass, and 
number of live stock in divisions of United Kingdom, kinds of crops and 
live stock, agricultural holdings, with summary, 1879-86 

Table of population, and imports per head of population 


AGRICULTURE. The Crops of 1880 [from the “Times” of 18th 
October, 1880] ‘ ‘ ' 


Notice of the different estimates of the wheat crops of 1880, and conclusion 
that the average is 26 bushels the acre, about the average of the last fifteen 
years : 

Diminntion of area erown since 1874 : from a 839, 000 to 3,040, co 2 

Normal average yield per acre 295 bushels, but for last ten years only 


° e 


° . 


251 bushels 
Tables of value per acre of home grown wheat, and home and foreign supply, 
1866-80 5 * é : - : 


AGRICULTURE, severity of losses in the corn districts of England 
during the last seven years 

AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Distress and Bills of Sale e (from the 
“ Statist,” 20th November ] 


Act for registration of bills of sale, their increase since 1878 from 20,000 to 
55.000 

Severe oppression caused by them, as ‘they are obtained by money lenders as 
a means of plundering the grantee more than as a real pegpEty of the 


advance -. F ‘ r 
3 B 2 


° ° 


664 


664-7 
667 


667 
668-9 


569-70 
700 


700 


700 
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Agricutture. Agricultural Distress, §c.—contd. 


Amount of bills granted by small farmers indicating great agricultural 
distress; their “pumber greater in large town counties than in pure 
agricul tural counties 

Classes of lenders, banks, &c.; ; necessity for i improving the law on bills of sale 


under 200i. . 
Tables of the bills of sale on effects of ‘farmers, 1879- 80, and of those i in fav our 
of banks, companies, and persons . = é 4 5 


Amici (M.). ‘Commerce extérieur de |’ Egypte, 1879” (notice) 
ARBITRATION. See Conseils des Prud’hommes. 
see Strikes. 


AstaTic States, population. See Population of the Earth. 
AssuRANcE. Rates of Life Insurance Premiums [from the “ Statist”? ] 


Variations in the premiums of different offices for different ages : 

The comparisons taken of the ‘‘ with “ ofit ”’ aber of the ages betw een 
26 and 41 

— analysis of ninety- -two companies, with a ‘premiuin income of 12 millions, 
showing an extreme difference of not more than 6% per cent. 5 

Other points as to risks, rate of interest earned, and p7ReReC more vital 
than the rate of premium 

Question as to safety between the cheaper and the dearer companies, what 
advantages attach to the latter, the relative portion of Rapensen, &e. 4 

Tables of companies, with their premiums between the ages 26 and 41; premium 
income, proportion of expenses. 5 


AUSTRALIA. Statistics of Australasian Colonies [from the Registrar- 
General of New South Wales | 


Statistical return showing the relative position and aggregate importance of 
the Australasian colonies, 1879 4 ‘ 


population. See Population of the Earth. 


Baaernot (W.). ‘ Economic Studies’’ (notice) . 
Barttgy (A. H.). Remarks at anniversary meeting, 1880 . 
ditto (Welton on English Rates of Mortality) . 
ditto (Williams on Population) : : ‘ . : : 
Batrour (Surgeon-General T. Graham). Vital Statistics of Cavalry 


° 


Horses : : ; 
Careful collection of these statistics in France 
The French army: establishment of the “ Commission d’ Hy giéne Hippique ” 
in 1843, form of annual mer opie: its publication since, to 1869, and 
new series in 1872 . 
— mortality, 1837-66, 58 per I 000, and total loss by death and “casting, 
14 per cent.. 

table showing decrease in mortality i in “quinquennial periods, 1837- 66, 
resulting from the labours of the commission 

— tables showing fener? mortality of horses and mares, 1850- 66, at 
different ages 

—— highest “mortality at 4 years, probably arising froin the mode of prepara. 
tion and fattening of young horses for sale 

i. table of read iets by different classes of disease, and influence of age on 

itto s 

glanders the cause of the greatest mortality, horses at once slaughtered 
when disease is recognised 

— tables of causes for which horses were cast, and of losses by death and 
casting in each arm of the service . 

—— composition of the French cavalry, and regulations for height and price . 

table of losses by death and casting in each arm of the service, lower 
eer ty of officers’ horses, and high rate of ar my engineers and transport 
orses 

— table of admissions into infirmaries by classes of diseases, of horses and 
mules, in four periods 1847-66, and comparison with deaths : 

table of the influence of seasons on the prevalence of disease. 

British army: information chiefly in “The General Annual Returns of the 
British Army ;” aggregate strength, 1861-78, and ratio of deaths and 
casting, and in different arms of the service 

Marked reduction in loss by glanders in French army since the destruction 
of infected horses as soon as disease is ascertained . 

Appendix, tables showing strength of cavalry horses in French ar my, deaths 
or cast, 1837-66, ditto arranged by age, and in quinquennial periods 
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BaxFour (Surgeon-General T. Graham)—contd. 
Discussion on Surgeon- General Balfour's Paper : 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Referred to Surgeon-General Balfour’s former labours for the improvement 
of the condition of our troops, &c. , 


Walford (Cornelius) 


No authentic statistics obtainable when the insurance of horses was started 
some few years ago. Importance of the subject in France, where horse 
flesh was largely eaten : - : 


Fitzwygram (Sir F. W.) 


The British army statistics of horses to be found at the office of the 
principal veterinary surgeon ; the casting of horses Io per cent.; comparative 
number of years’ work of horses of cabmen, the omnibus company, 
brewers, &c.; favourable to our cavalry; g elanders much less fi equent than 
in French AUNTY | A : : c 


Fleming (G.) 


Great reduction in the prevalence of glanders during the last forty years; the 
greatest percentage of loss among horses of British army from disease of 
stomach and intestines, in France from those of the lungs and air passages, 
due to bad stable ventilation ; average number of incur able, of deaths, and 
of numbers destroyed ¥ : 


Balfour (Surgeon-General), ass 


He had not denied the existence of statistics, but that any had been 
published; the greater mortality of officers’ horses, probablv from neg- 
ligence of grooms . : . : “ 5 : 


Baurour (T. G.).. Remarks in discussion. (Mouat on Education of 
the Poor) ‘ ; ; ; ; 
Bank oF EneLanp— 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments for 1879. 
Banxs, Lonpoy, clearing house, and amounts of promissory notes in 
circulation (in England and Wales, Scotland, and maine: 
for the year 1879 . ; 
Banks, leading foreign, circulation and reserves. 
BAnK- Rats, table of, and of prices, 1845-79 
rise of, tables, showing recent quicker action of. the banks in 


. e ° 


raising . ‘ ; 
BARLEY, replacement of wheat crops by it during last ten years. : 
BECKETT (Sir Edmund). Remarks against strikes, in answer to Mr. 

Howell’s speech in favour of them. ; : : : ; 


Brum and Wagner, “ Bevolkerung der Erde” (notice of). 
Bevan (G. Phillips). Zhe Strikes of the Past Ten Years 


Strikes now the rule and not the exception, and so grave a disease as to 
require a careful diagnosis . . , : C 

Want of information with regard to their results : 

The strikes sometimes not bond fide, but carried on by trade societies as an 
investment - . . : ° 

Number of strikes annually i in last ten years . 

Enumeration of the principal causes of the strikes in those years 4 

Lables of strikes in each trade, showing large excess in the building trades, 
and its causes, the humble position of many employers, and the inequality 
of wages at different places. 

Tables of number of strikes in counties, and at special towns, with character 
of the trades : 

Tables of time spent in strikes in each year, and at special towns, and in 
particular trades. 5 

Difficulty of learning numbers and results in strikes (one- seventh only) i 

Tables of losses known in wages in 11o strikes, in which the facts are reliable, 
out of 2,238, 4% million pounds é 

Loss also of strike pay, and of profits of employers, to be considered . . 

Losses also from transference of whole industries to other countries, depre- 
ciation of plant and machinery, deterioration of house property, loss of rents, 
shop bills, poor rates, and illness. 

Experience in France and Belgium of the arbitration by the “Conseils des 
Prud’hommes,” and tables showing satisfactory results of their operations . 

Recommendation of the establishment of similar legalised institutions in this 
country, and proposed constitution for them ' B : : 


Discussion on Mr. Gi. P. Bevan’s Paper: 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Importance of the suggestion for “ Conseils des Prud’hommes ” 
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Bevan (G. Phillips). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Bunning (T. Wood) 


Deprecation of the use of slighting expressions on either side; each side alike 
moved by self interest ; “strikes not likely to cease, but may be much 
diminished ; important ameliorations at Newcastle in relations of capital. 
and labour (the joint committee and the sliding scale) : 


Hill (Alsager). 


Excellent average condition of the industrial classes in England; the question 
one of economic policy, and want of economic know ledge i in the industrial 
classes; poor payment of secretaries of trade councils 


Howell (Mr.) . 


Doubts as to shipbuilding being driven from the Thames by strikes; 
intemperance of language common to both sides, and strikes sometimes 
excited by masters; strikes often the only means of the men towards 
adjusting differences ; the battle often fought by a small percentage of a 
trade for the entire body 5 


Newmarch (William) 


Evils arising from the Act of Parliament allowing trade societies to mix in 
one fund contributions for life assurance and sickness and those for strike 
and trade purposes; fundamental defect of trades unions, the placing 
checks in the way of superior skill : - 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Great injuries to our international interests, and loss of our supremacy in 
foreign trade, caused by strikes. 4 : 


Vanderbyl (Philip) 


Definition of a strike; their prevention probable by employers being allowed 
to classify their men and pay according to merit 


Beckett (Sir Edmund) 


Mr. Howell’s reasoning about strikes often mere begging of the question ; his 
fallacy as to an analogy between strikes and an insurance company against 
fire; necessity for getting as much work out of the earth as the ‘world 
could do without injury to its health; trade outrages caused by unionism ; 
objection to Mr. Howell’s statement that shipbuilding was not driven from 
the Thames by strikes 


Pochin (H. D.) 


Arbitration unsatisfactory, and differences as to wages must be settled by 
supply and demand, without combination of wor kmen or masters . 


. . e ° 


- . ° e . 
- 


Bevan (G. Phillips). Remarks on the increase of crime among 
Welshmen since extension of railways, from bad associates 
industrial geography primers (notice) 
Bius oF SALE. See Agricultural distress. 
BIMETALLISM, recognised by the Bank Acts 
Brack DEATH, in 1348, notice of . 
tables of the mortality of A 
Brangui (J. H.). * Political Economy i in Europe,” 1880 (notice) 
Booxs. Hnglish Literature in 1879 


Extracts from the ‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books 
published in 1879, and comparison with 1878 


Books. German Literature of 1878-79 


Systematic view of the sy ED productions of the German bookselling trade 
in 1878-79 . ° 5 


. e 
e e ° 
e 


. ° . ° . 


Books. Notes on EHconomical and Statistical Works 


Foville (Alfred de). ‘Transformation des M oyens de Transport” 
Del Mar (A.). “ History of the Precious Metals ” 
Bagehot (W.). ‘“‘ Heonomic Studies ” 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works . x ¥ 2 


Palgrave (R. H. 1.). “ Bank-Rate in England, France, and Germany, fogs 
Spon (HK. and F.). “The Iron, Steel, and Allied Tr ades in 1879 ” . 
Peschel (O.). “‘ Europiische Staatenkunde ” 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works 


Report of the Indian Famine Commission. Part 1, Famine Relief . 
Twenty-fourth report of H. M.’s Commissioners on the Customs, 1880 
Kolb (G. F.). “The Condition of Nations, Social and Political, 1880” 
Blanqui (Jéréme A.). “ History of Political Economy in Europe, 1880” 


. 


° . . . 
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Booxrs. Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works 
Cossa (L.). ‘ Guide to Political Economy ” . : . 
Hiitbbe-Schleiden. “‘ Uberseeische Politik ” 


e e 


BovcuiER (Capt.). Remarks in discussion (Mouat on Education of 


the Poor) : ; ; : 5 . ‘ : ; : 
Bourne (Stephen). Remarks in discussion ahaa on the Value 
of Money) . : ; 
ditto (Welton on English Rates of Mortality) . ; : 
remarks on the benefits of emigration in meeting our increase of 
population. . 


on ‘‘ Trade, Population, ‘and Food, ” 1880 (notice) : 
BRASSEY (Thomas). Remarks in discussion (Patterson on the Value 
of Money) 
remarks at anniversary meeting, 1880 . 
reference to papers by him on British agriculture 
Buuuion and Spsciz, gold and silver imported and exported, Jan- 
uary—December, 1877-79 : : : : 
see Gold, Silver. 
BuNNING (T. Wood). 


Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Strikes) . 


Carrp (James, C.B.). Inaugural Address as President of the Statis- 
tical Society, Tuesday, 16th November, 1880 ; 


Reference to previous papers on British Agriculture by Mr. Brassey and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and the reports on the United States and Canada 5 

Statement of the probable course of prices; reduction in cost of transport by 
rail and river, and in price from the enormous area of rich, light, and as 
yet untilled soil in Canada and the United States 

Momentous import of this to the heavily taxed food producers of Europe and 
this country 

Table of relative quantities aud value of food imported i in 1870 and 1879 (corn 
doubled, and pork increased ninefold) A 

Production of vegetables, poultry, fruit, &c., in the Eastern States in place 
of corn, owing to reduction of cost of transport from the west 5 

Our English counties soon to be in the same position, as to the low range of 
prices of corn from America, and necessity for their also turning their 
attention to green crops and articles of food the produce of them . 

Necessity for freeing the land from heavy settlements, costs of tr ansfer, 
and uncertainty of title; measures of Sir R. Peel aud Lord Cairns for that 
object 

Sinplicity of title would lead to facility of. transfer, which would rapidly 
stimulate improvement 

Favourable condition of Irish tenants now to their state in the potato famine 
of 1846-50 . 

Severity of the losses in the corn districts of England during the last seven 
years, desertion of farms and entire loss of capital 

Hopeful character of the future in the spread of the Anglo- Saxon race, with 
its habits of order, stincts of self government and love of liberty. 

Notice of Mr. Giffen’s agricultural returns 


° e ° 


CatcraFt (Mr.). See Railways (Board of Trade piaete 
CATTLE, increase of, tables of, 1870-79 . : 3 
see Agriculture. 
CrensusEes. See Population of the Earth. 
Census of 1881. Report of a Committee of the Statistical 
Society with Reference to the Census of 1881 : : 


Suggestions as to the nature and form of inquiries to be made; the report to 
be general of the whole kingdom; special reports of government depart- 
ments, industrial census postponed, census every five years; notice of 
religious profession ; number of rooms in houses, &c. : : 





Censvszs of the United States, historical retrospect of the first nine . 
their cost . ; i 
tenth, of the United States, note on | (see Mowat) 
appendix of forms for taking . 
Cuapwick (Edwin). Remarks in Aiscusion.1 in teeter SE the: larger 
schools (Monat: on the Education of the Poor) . 


° 
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CHADWICK (Edwin)—contd. 
treatment of pauper children on a larger scale, table illustrative 
of school organisation for reducing expenses, with increased 


efficiency . 
remarks in discussion (Craigie and Lawes and Gilbert, Agricul- 
tural Statistics) . ; ; : ; 
Cuuss (H.). Remarks at anniversary meeting, 1880... : ‘ 


CoAL, estimated consumption of,in United Kingdom, for 310 years . 
Couen (L.. L.). Remarks in discussion (Patterson on the Value of 


Money) . . . . : ; : ‘ - é ‘ 
CornaGE of gold and silver at the mint, total amount, 1843-65. ; 
ComMERCE. Financial and Commercial Haste of 1879 [from the 

“Statist,” by R. Giffen] . . ; : ; : ‘ 

General gloom of the early part of the year, followed in the autumn pe the 
demand for iron manufactures, and reaction in trade ° . 


Act for enabling unlimited banks to become limited 

Indian trade revival, and recovery in price of silver, improvement i in Egyptian 
affairs, and drain of gold to the United States 3 : 3 . 

Danger of an Rastern, followed by an European war . 

The trade revival, rise in vod of iron and other metals, English railways, and 
various trades A 

question of its progress in spite of a bad harvest, and analysis of the 

causes of a revival .. 

tables showing great check to production i in the iron and wool trades, 
&c., in spite of revival : 

The harvest failure and other events; the worst season on record, reduction 
in yield 30 to 50 per cent., but the agricultural industry only a tenth of 
the whole industry of the country, and the net reduction about 50 million 








pounds . : ° ° 
The rise in silver, from 4od. to 53d., and its causes : 
The drain of gold to America, since the resumption of specie payments 3 
Scientific nrataentts the prospects of 1880 cheerful and on a solid founda- 

tion 6 . : . . . 


ComMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of 1879 [from the “ Economist’’] . ; ; 


Six years of depression, from September, 1873, to September, 1879, succeeded 
by activity of trade and rise in prices since October, 1879 . 

Knormously increased budgets and military expenditure and national debts 
of the Kuropean States, compared with 1865; total expenditure from 398 
to 585 million pounds 

Gazette average price of wheat, 1873- 79 (the 1879 harvest the worst for thirty 
years), in England and Europe C 

Competitive supply of American and Australian meats, their sale as home-fed 


meat, &c. . : : 
Iron and steel production, exports, &e. : 4 ; 
Cotton industry, prices, exports, &c. 5 : : ° 
Wool, prices and imports , . 5 


Silver, imports and exports to the East, &e., 1867-79 . 
Banks, leading foreign, circulation and reserves 4 
Wholesale prices in London, ¢adles of, at four dates, 1867-79 . 


CoNSEILS DES PRUD’HOMMES, results of the arbitration of, in strikes, 
in France and Belgium 

Corn. Gazette average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly 
averages), 1879 ; ; ‘ / 

see Prices of 

Cossa (L.). ‘‘ Guide to Political Economy” (notice) . : ‘ 

Cotton industry, price and exports : ; : : : : 

CraIGIE (Captain Patrick George). Zen Years’ Statistics of British 
Agriculture, 1870-79 : : 4 : " 


Value of the annual agricultural statistics; the original Ret to filling 
up the forms largely overcome, from the inquiry not being found to be 
inquisitorial 

the extent of the area dealt with in the last ten years only slightly 
varyiug between 77 and 78 million acres 

Classification of areas; reasons for not following strictly the “corn” and 

“orass” or “ pastoral ” divisions in favour of a geographical triplicate 
division . 

Distribution of the surface of the countr y: as first and second corn districts, 

arable and grain districts ; England as a whole, &c., in 1870 and 1879 . 
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CRAIGIE (Capt. P. G.). Statistics of British Agriculture—contd. 


Ten years’ changes in cultivated, arable, and pasture land: ¢ables of increase 
and decrease in each division, 1870-79, and percentage of cultivated area 
Changes in particular crops: a million acres less of corn than at the 

beginning of the decade 

— wheat: large reduction of acres, especially i in Scotland and Treland, 
where it is 4o per cent. 

—— barley: the crop ae. to that of wheat, ‘much of the latter having been 
replaced by it 

vats: chief part. grown in Scotland and Ireland : 42, to 46 per. cent. of 
corn land, while only 45 per cent. in oi Bp decrease in each 
division : 

Changes in the number of live stock: 200,000 more horses, 727, coo more 
cattle, and reduction of 548,000 in sheep, than in 1870 

— horses, the increase in them chiefly among young horses and breeding 
mares (owing to remunerative prices) in the corn districts,and in agricultural 
work, but latterly in the grass districts (with tables at three periods) 

— cattle, number 10 millions, tables of relative numbers per Ioo acres, and 
at three periods, 1870-79, showing i increase or decrease 

— movement of cattle to corn districts for feeding purposes in winter, 
depriving local statistics of their value 

—— if foreign diseases be kept out of the country, meat production may 
increase, without much conversion of arable into pasture land 

Sheep: table of number at three periods, 1870-79, and their increase or 
decrease 

Size of farms: great discrepancies between the census and the agricultural 
returns: average size of farms in the former 152 acres, in the latter 57 acres ; 
exhanstive character and correctness of the latter . 

Number and average of holdings: tadles, with statement of how and when 
returns were obtained, the relative acreage of the several classes of 
holdings, whether corn or grass, &c. 

Changes in rent: its amount arrived at nearest in the assessment to Sche- 
dule B of the income tax; table of changes in 1869-78 

Summary: variation in wheat crop per acre in corn and grass districts 21% to 





33 bushels, barley 31 to 39, &c.; size of agricultural holdings A 
Appendix : tables of entire cultivated area in counties, changes in acreage of 
corn crops, and rent of land, 1870-79 é - . . . 


for Discussion on Captain Craigie’s Paper, see under Lawes and 
Gilbert. (Déiscussion.) 
CRAIGIE (Captain). Reply in discussion on his paper. : 
CRIMES committed, apprehensions and proceedings . 
classification of, in tables, according to Mr. Justice Stephen’s s 


proposed code . é : : : : : : ° 
causes of . ; : . 
locality of (with graphic tables in illustration) . 
in relation to ignorance, sex, &c. . : é : , ; 
punishment of . j : 


tables of committals, and summary procedures, pereentage of 
ignorance, pauperism, &e. . 
CRIMINAL OFFENCES. Survey of indictable and summary jurisdiction 
offences in England and Wales, from 1857 to 1878 (see Levi). d 
Crops. See under Agriculture. 
Customs Report, 1880 (notice) . , ‘ 


DeEatTH Rare. as Sau of the variation of, at different periods of 
life : : : ‘ : : 
see Mortality. 
tables of, among males, 1851- 75, from specified diseases. : 
Deatus. See Mortality, Registration. 
Deatu, PunIsHMENT of, acquittals large in cases of murder; public 
opinion on, Ke. : : 
Det Mar. “ History ‘of the Precious Metals ” (notice) . 
Doxsry (Rev. 1.). Remarks in discussion (Welton on English Rates 
of Mortality) . 
remarks in discussion (Mouat: on Education of the oor) . : 
Dun (Finlay). Remarks on the profitable substitution of bar ley, grass, 
and garden crops for wheat . . : , : 
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Epvcation and Training of the Children of the Poor (see Mouat) 
standards of elementary, lists of subjects, &e. . . 
cost of, in the poor law metropolitan schools. . : 
see Schools. 
Earp (Hans). Settlement in Greenland in 1721, &ce. 
Eaypt, Statistical Tableau of, 1879 (notice) 
EMIGRATION, Emigration and Inmigration in the Year 1879 (Mr. 
Giffen’s report to the Board of Trade | 


Increase of emigration, and decline of immigration compared with 1876-78 . 

A falling off in emigration a sign of depression of trade : 

Tendency toa decline from per riod to period, as illustrated since 1870- 73 ; 
increase in 1879, principally to United States and British North America . 

Comparative number of cabin and steerage passengers in 1876-79 

Statement of persons of English, Dutch, and Irish birth, im total emigration 
in years 1853-79. A : A 

Totals of [rish emigration, 1861- (ep showing decrease 

Increase in certain classes of British and Irish emigrants in last year 





Excuanaes (Foreign), quotations for 1879 . : : y : 
Exports, United Kingdom, 1875-79 . - : ; : 
see Imports. 
see Prices of. 


FAMINE (INDIAN) commission report (notice) 

FarMs, average size of, great discrepancies between the census and 
agricultural returns (with tables) 

Faror Istanps, climate, production, and exports, population and 
mortality (see Westergaard) . : > : . 

FrvancraL History. See Commerce. 

Fires. The Fires of London during the Year 1879, and the Metro- 
politan Fire eee [from Captain Shaw’s Annual Report for 
1879]. 3 : : / , 5 ‘ . ; ‘ 


Number of fires, proportions of slight to serious losses, lives lost, &c., 
strength of the brigade, list of fires according to occupations, 1876-79, 
numbers classed under causes, and in reference to days of the week ° 


FirzwyeGram (Sir F. W.). Remarks in discussion (Balfour, Vital 
Statistics of Cavalry Hor ses) 

Fiemine (G.). Remarks in discussion (Balfour, Vital ‘Statistics of 
Cavalry Horses) 

FLetcHER (Jos.)—Notice of his papers on orice in the Society’s 8 


Journal . : : ; : : ° 
Fossicx. See Iron Trade Chart. 
Fovittze (A de). ‘“ Moyens de Transport’ (notice) : : 


GaBaGuio (A.). ‘Storia della Statistica’? (notice). 
GIFFEN ees Remarks in discussion (Patterson on the Value of 
Money) . : , 
ditto (Levi on Criminal Offences) 
see Agriculture (Returns, 1880). 
notice of his Agricultural Returns . , 
see Commerce (financial and commercial history, 187 9). 
see Hmigration (report to Board of Trade). 
see Railways (Board of Trade report). 
GILBERT (J. H.). See Lawes and Gilbert on Wheat Produce and 
Consumption. 
reply in discussion on his and B. Lawes’s paper on wheat . ; 
GOLD DRAIN to America since the resumption of specie payment there 
GREENLAND, rate of mortality in, compared with that of Denmark, 
&e. (see Westergaard) : ‘ ; : : 
Hans Egede’s settlement there in 1721, &e. , ; 
supply of food and mode of life in . : Te , 
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Guy (William A.). Remarks on sanitary improvements at Christ’s 
Hospital, and on the benefits of consolidating workhouses 
remarks at anniversary meeting, 1880, relative to house accom- 
modation for the Society F ; 


Haut (EK. Hepple). Remarks in discussion (Mouat on United States 
Census) ; : ; : ; : ‘ : 
HAMILTON (Rowland). Remarks in discussion (Welton on English 
Rates of Mortality) 
ditto (Levi on Criminal Offences). 
Harvest Faitvre of 1879 . 
see under Agriculture. 
Henpetiks (Fred.). Remarks on Captain Graunt’s work on population 
in 1662 . . ; 
Hit (Alsager). Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Strikes) 
HoarE (Henry). Remarks in discussion (Patterson on the Value of 
Money) . 
Be sorr (Wyndham). Remarks in discussion (Mouat on Education 
of the Poor) : : ; 
HorszEs, recent increase of, ae 
(cavalry) on the vital statistics of (see Balfour). 
vital statistics of, of the French army 
ditto of the British army : 
Howarp (John), on the labours of, on the subject of the oriental 
plague (see Potter) . ‘ ; : 
Howe .t (Mr.). Remarks in favour of strikes 
HUsBe-ScHLeEIDEN, “ Uberseeische Politik ” 
Houmpnureys (N. AY Remarks in discussion (Welton on English 
Rates of Mortality) . 
remarks on the rate of increase of population, and the estimates 
of Dr. Farr 
Hurst (George). Remarks in discussion (Mouat. on Education of 
the Poor) : : : é 
ditto (Williams on 1 Population) 











Imports, United Kingdom, 1876-79 

see Trade, Exports. 

Insurance. See Assurance (Life). 

IRELAND, favourable condition of tenants in now, to their state in the 
potato ‘famine of 1846-50 . . 

Tron TRADE Chart, Fossick’s, summary of the history of the iron 
trade for the past fifty years, as shown mate. it Fist by 
R. R. Mabson | ‘ 

Tron and STEEr, production, exports, &e. 


JouRDAN (B. A.), on “Improvements in Education in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries” (notice) ; : ; : P 
JURISDICTION (indictable and summary). See Criminal Offences. 


_ Kors (G. F.). “Condition of Nations, 1880” (notice) . 


Lanp, necessity for freeing it from settlements, heavy costs of 
transfer, &c., to compete with prices from America 
arable and pasture. See Agriculture. 
Lawes (J. B.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie, and Lawes and 
Gilbert, Agricultural Statistics) . : : : ; ‘ : 
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; PAGE 
Lawes (J. B.) and J. H. Girpert. On the Home Produce, Imports, 
Consumption, and Price of Wheat, over Twenty-eight Harvest 
Years, 1852-80 ‘ : ; : : : . 313 


Referevce to a similar paper by the authors in the “ Werteilieital abelety ts 
Journal” in 1868 . 2 ols 
Elements of the question, and statement of returns, whence estimated, &e. . 3138-16 


—— area under wheat 5 4 . 313 
—— average yield of wheat and ager egate home produce ; : be HOLS 
— imports, population, and average consumption of wheat. 315 


Account of selected plots, without, with farmyard, and with artificial manur e, 
at Rothampsted, on which the United Kingdom averages are founded - 9816-19 
— this average too high in abundant seasons, and too “low in unfavourable 





ones 317 
gradual exhaustion of the unmanured plot, equal to one quarter of a 
bushel perannum . 318 
— the increasing produce on the farmhouse manure plot at the lowest ret 
bushels per annum . 318-19 
—— in artificially manured plots, no change except due to season, productive 
years showing excess over standard, and bad seasons a deficiency . . 9319 


Table showing deviation in four periods from average of twenty-eight years . 320 
Table, with analysis, showing comparative estimates for four periods, and total 


period of home produce and of average produce per acre . 821-3 
Tables, with analysis, of average produce per acre, and of total required for 

consumption, with imports, showing home produce required, &c., 1852-80 . 824-5 
Increased consumption per head in United Kingdom since free trade in corn, 

from 5*1 bushels to 5°6 : 827-8 
Summary of conclusions of produce, consumption, price, &e., ‘as shown in the 

tables 5 329 
General ¢able of home produce, imports, consumption, and price of wheat, 

for twenty-eight years, 1852-80 . . . . - 330-31 


Discussion on Captain Craigie’s and Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert's 
Papers: 
Lawes (J. B.) 


Objection to Captain Craigie’s not including Lincolnshire in the first class 
corn counties; decline of the area under wheat in particular counties ; 
increase in the acreage of barley especially in Suffolk - 5 oq oo 


Power (E.) 


Considered the consumption of wheat was nearer 6 than 5'1 bushels per 
head; consumption not increased by low priced bread, as when the price is 
high less meat can be bought, and the population live more on bread - 3882-3 


Chadwick (Edwin) 


Objections to the census details being summarised in a central office, as 
causing error and delay; if summarised locally by the officers of health 
and school teachers, the census which now takes three years might be 
completed in three months; many points of great value to localities as to 
difference of labour, wages, population of streets, &c., now omitted; defec- 
tive base on which agricultural statistics are founded; the experience of 
sewage farms that the produce is as 5 to 1 of the common manure farm; 
an annual census possible, with returns of the differences from year to 
year; the object already achieved in Russia ‘ : ° - 838-5 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Large amount of information on statistics of food in the Society’s Journai ; 
the fear of tenants to give information to their landlords giving way, and 
future estimates likely to be more correct . x J : - 3836 
Dun (Finlay) 
Difficulty of producing full crops of wheat where there was a heavy rainfall, 
like parts of Wales and Scotland; substitution of barley and grass for 
wheat in the midland counties ; necessity for arable (for oats, clover, and 
roots) as well as grass land where cattle and sheep are kept; benefits to 
the western parts of England of superseding wheat by garden crops - 836-7 


Read (Clare Sewell) 


With the great increase of reaping and other machines, the amount paid 
for agricultural labour 30 per cent. more than fifty years back; difficulty in 
understanding where the stated increase in arable acreage came from, 
except by supposing earlier returns incorrect; only the best qualities of 
barley used by the brewers: interest attached to Mr. Lawes’s annual 
statement, from its giving the increase of yield instead of acreage; dis- 
heartening statement in the last paper as to the decrease of 13 million 
quarters of wheat grown in England, and increase of 20 millions imported ; 
the produce of land not iner eased rateably, with cost of production, owing 
to use of artificial manures and feeding stuffs 4 5 - 337-9 


Craigie (Captain) reply : 
Reasons for not including Lincolnshire in higher corn counties ; question of 
reducing the limits of the county area, as too large for agricultural analysis. 339 


> 
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CRAIGIE, LAWES, and GrLBERT. Discussion on their Papers—contd. 
Gilbert (Dr.), reply : 
Question of wheat consumption in answer to Mr. Power, as more than 
6 bushels for England and Wales, but less for the United Kingdom ; his 
opinion that the ‘produce per acre is 20 bushels per annum, too high; reply 
to Mr. Chadwick’s remarks on their estimates from a single farm ; their 


estimates of consumption calculated on dietaries as recommended by 
Mr. Chadwick . - e . : : : 


Lawson (Robert). Remarks in discussion (Welton on English Rates 
of Mortality) . 

LEFEVRE (George Shaw), reference to paper by him on British Agri- 
culture 

Lrvi (Leone). “Survey of Indictable and Summary Tiipisdiotion 
Offences in England and Wales from 1857 to 1876, in pire 
quennial Periods, and in 1877 and 1878. ‘ : i 


Reference to previous papers on the statistics of crime, in the Journal, &c. . 

The Police Act of 1857, the commencing point of our ‘judicial statistics 

Favourable character of the succeeding years, as regards the economic con- 
dition of the people, in spite of oscillations of depression and excitement . 

Police force, increased proportion of to the population, 1857-78, 7 per cent. 

Crimes committed, diminution from 2°72 to 2°14 per 1,000; excess of crime 
against the person in summer, and against property in winter . 

Apprehensions for crime: diminution, but comparative increase of crimes 
reported to persons apprehended ; want of a public prosecutor . 

Criminal proceedings: number discharged (38 per cent.) and committed 
(62 per cent.) 

Proportion of appr ehensions to population : proportion of summary jurisdic- 
tions 19—26 per 1,000; of total offences in England 27, Scotland 41, 
Treland 51, and France 19 per 1,000 

Classification of crime: in tables, ac cording to "Mr. Justice Stephen’ 8 proposed 
criminal code, and proportion per 1,000 

Causes of crime: given now in cases where the highest penalty is awarded; 
causes given in French statistics ; drunkenness an aggravating not a 
primary cause : 

Locality of crime: crimes and ‘offences, 1857 8 5 in different eroups of counties 

set of five graphic tables in illustration ; crimes, offences, ignorance, 
savings banks, and pauperism : 

Crime and density of population [greatest in densest), and in occupations : 
Jeast in mineral, most in industrial and manufacturing; offences least in 
agricultural, most in mineral 

Crime in relation to ignorance, savings, and pauperism [ignorance hand-in- 
hand with crime, but the other relations not clear]. 

in relation to sex [Scotch women more lawless than English or Trish] . 

Character of criminals: large proportion from the known criminal classes 

Proportion of acquittals to committed for crime (larger in indictable than in 
summary jurisdiction offences] 

Punishment of crime: proportion of fines and imprisonment in summary 
jurisdiction ; terms of imprisonment, and proportion of acquittals ; 

Punishment of death: acquittals large in cases of murder (only 36 per cent. 
convicted, in Scotland in 1878, 75 per cent., and in Ireland 25 per cent.) . 

statement of the progress of public opinion on capital punishment, the 
difficulty in obtaining conviction in consequence of it, and its little use as 
inspiring a dread of ‘death . : 

Commitment to prison and recommittals [contamination of prisons ] 

Age, education, and nationality of prisoners [large proportion between 21 and 
30; decrease in the uneducated, and relative Brongeyon greatest among 
those not born in England) 

Conclusions: improvement in character of crime; desirable changes in 
English character 

Tables, quinquennial average number of committals and summary procedure, 

percentages of ignorance, saving habits, pauperism, sex, ages, birth- 

place, degree of instruction, class of occupation, and committals to reforma- 
tory schools . A : 5 . , : ‘ 














Discussion on Professor Leone Levi's Paper: 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Reference to a paper of his own on the same subject for 1834-38, and state- 
ments of the difference of his results with those of Professor Levi, as to 
juvenile criminals, &c. : . ‘ : F é 


Giffen (Robert) 


Professor Levi’s statistics hased on sources which were beyond doubt, and 
the gradual diminution of serious crime during the last forty years a great 
fact; objection to the author’s supposition eu more persons were annually 
drawn to a criminal life A : : : . . 
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PAGE 


Levi (Leone). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Walford (Cornelius) 


Usefulness of the author’s charts in exhibiting the effect of the educational 
code, and the effect of education on the nature of crime . : * 459 


Tallack (William) 


Benefits of healthy dwellings and common sense religion in reducing crime 
in Cornwall, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, in spite of deficient educa- 
tion; curious incident of four deaths ina village including one execution, 
being magnified into 25 per cent. of the people ‘being executed. - 460 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


i Sees of the subject of recommittals, and necessity for supervision over 
ticket-of-leave criminals otherwise entering service under false pretences, 
and at the mercy of old associates . : : : : . 460-61 


Bevan (G. Phillips) 


Increase of crime among Welshmen since the extension of railways, from 
immigration of bad associates : : : : ; . 461 


Levi (Leone) reply : ; ; : : : , . 461 
Tisrary of the Society. Notes on some of the Additions to the 
Library in 1880: . ; ; ‘ : : : ‘ . 148 


“ Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége ;” “Censo de Espana, 1877 ;” Pane 

(A.), “Storia delia Statistica” . 143-7 
Jourdan (B. A.) on ‘ Improvements in the Education of Children in 

the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centnries, 1880;” Bevan’s “ Industrial 

Geography Primers, 188(;” “ Précis of Official Papers, 1880 ;” “ Neison’s 

Rate of Accidents in Mines and Railways, 1880;7? Neumann-Spallart, 

* Production, Verkehr und Handel in der Weltwirthsechaft, 1880;” Van 

den Berg, on ‘Production and Consumption of Coffee, 1880 ;” Mulhall’s 

“Progress of the World in Arts, &c., 1880;” Baden-Powell on ‘‘ Pro- 

tection and Bad Times, 1879;” “Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1879 ” 388-93 
“Commerce Extérieur dé I’ Egypte, 1879,” by M. Amici . 547 
Bourne (Stephen). “ Trade, Population, and Food, 1880; ” Mahson- (R. R.) 

“Forty-five Years’ History of the Tea Trade” (Sillar? s Statistics) ; « Album 


de Statistique Graphique, 1850” . 3 . Fi Cc . 709-11 
147-58 
: He , 393-404 
Lrprary of the Society, additions to, in 1880 5 : : > 548-58 
711-20 


LITERATURE (English). See Books. 
Live Stock, great increase in horses and cattle, but reduction in 
sheep, since 1870. , ‘ ; ; : e238 
see under Agriculture. 
Lonpon. See Population. 
see Lires of. 
see Plague of. 
Lune DIsEAsE, increase of, in the manufacturing districts , - 79-81 


Masson (R. R.). See Zron Trade Chart. 

‘Forty-five Years’ History of the Tea Trade” (notice) .* . 710 
MARINE CasvuAaLtigs. See Shipwrecks. 

MarriaGes. See Registration. 

Martin (J. B.). Remarks in discussion (Williams on Population) . 507 
Meat. Competitive supply of America and Australia. : . 3844-5 





METALS, precious, production and employment of . , : i — 13-=i% 
see Gold, Silver, Mines. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES (general), by James Glaisher . ‘ . 164-5 


Mines (gold and silver), produce of, and its effect on prices. : 9-13 
Money. Is the Value of Money rising in ie and throughout 
the World? (See Patterson) . 1 
effect of the fluctuating GOT of trade upon the value of (see 
Pat’erson) . ‘ : : 5 : 5 : ‘ 1 
see Prices. 
Mortauity of England and Wales, on certain sfhAeee ps in the English 
rates of (see Welton) ; , ; : i . / v 65 
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PAGE 
MortTaLtity—contd, 
causes of the increase of, eae males aged 35—65, with 
tables. : : Ww . 738-80 
annual rate per 1,000 in divisions, in town and country 
districts, and in special towns in 1879 . : 161-2 
Morratiry in remote corners of the World [Faroe Tslands and 
Greenland] (see Westergaard) . . 509 
of the Faroe Islands less than in Denmark, Hat oh mortality, &e., 
influence of seasons . : ; ; . 5610-13 
of Horszs. See Horses, vital statistics of. 
Movat (Frederic J.. M.D.). On the Education and mag det a the 
Children of the Poor : ‘ : d . 183 
Introduction: the author’s eens with educational institutions in India 
and this country. 184 
—— notice of Joseph Fletcher’s papers on schools and education, in the 
Journal. 184-5 
— pauper children, description of the class, ‘their origin, low physical condi- 
tion, scrofulous taint, Seca: 185-8 
avoidance of the term in Holland, where the education of the poor is 
gratuitous . 186 
The Past: state of the question prior to the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834, and improvements since 188-91 
The Present: methods of dealing with pauper children, how disposed of, and 
number under each kind of instruction 191-3 
-—— workhouse schools: objection to the training of children in them, with 
quotation from ‘* Walker’s Original” to that effect . 193-6 
——- separate schools: list of those in operation in 1878, and value of the 
largest of them as on the footing of district schools, but objection to the 
daily return to the workhouse ; - 196-8 
— certified schools under private management, number in 1878, 76 198-9 


—— training ships: the “ Goliath,” its destruction by fire, and its successor 

the “ Exmouth ;” Instances of the admirable training of the boys at the 

fire, Se. 199-202 
—— boarding out: diffienity of the question, Professor Fawcett’s objections : 

to it as rew varding the improvident at the expense of the thrifty; statement 

of the present extent of its adoption 202-6 
— district schools: eleven in existence at the present time; objection to 

use of pupil teachers for the youngest ; kinds of industrial "and physical 

training employed . 206-9 
— cost of education in the poor law district separate metropolitan schools; 

expenditure in twenty-eight years since 1851, with table of average cost 

perichild” = 209-12 
results of education of children in the poor law schools of all ‘classes ; 

numbers returned on account of misconduct; percentage of numbers in 

prisons and reformatories who have been brought up in workhouse schools, 

3°2 per cent. 212-16 
— particulars regarding the condition in life of boys and girls from the 

schools, from reports Dy Mr. Bowyer, Mrs. Nassau Senior and others, 

1872-77. : - : : ‘4 ; : - 216-19 
The Future: objections to the district schools, as wanting the individual 

and family element, physically aud morally, generating certain outbreaks 





of disease, teaching useless industries, &c. 220-22 
— low death- rate, “but high sickness rafe, in these schools in ophthalmia, 
skin disease, &c. . 223-4 


—— a false economy attempted in cost of management ; and the remedy, to 
break them up into smaller and more manageable bodies, as colonies or 


village homes at Mettray, &c. : «224-6 
—— average cost of children, &c., at various home institutions ; - 226-7 
—— educational standards of elementary instruction, list of subjects, &. . 228-30 
— army and navy training schools, and casual children. ‘ ~- 230-31 
—— summary and conclusion, in favour of the family system 231-3 
Appendix, tables, number of children, and USTs grant for teachers, 

1857-58 - 3 3 - 235 
— cost of the metropolitan poor law schools : ; ; - 236-9 
— returns of children sent back to workhouses 240-41 
—— young offenders admitted to and discharged from reformatory schools, 

1854-76, and number who have been in workhouses, 1868-77 - - 242-3 


Discussion on Dr. Mouat’s Paper: 
Chadwick (Edwin) 


Error of Dr. Mouat’s doctrines in favour of the smaller schools—the larger 
the school the greater being the power of classification and supervision ; 
and with greater economy; small percentage of failures in a class stunted 
and half idiotic; the large institutions more children’s sane Pu ines 
and not productive of disease ° ‘ . : 244-5 


“ 
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Movat (Frederic J., M.D.). Discussion on his Paper 
' Chadwick (E.) note 
The treatment of pauper children on a large scale in respectable houses first 
proposed in 1833. Tadle illustrative of school organisation for augmenta- 
tion of efficiency with reduction of expense, reducing total cost per hesd 
from forty scholars at 16/. 1os., to seven hundred at 41... . . 
Hurst (George) 


His experience was that in workhouse schools the children were in general 
well taught and trained . : : : . 


Tuffnell (E. C.) 


Opinions of the Social Science Congress and the London School Board in 
favour of large schools; their low death-rate compared with that for the 
whole metropolis . 5 MG é 4 : 3 . 


Miller (Miss) 
Objection to raising the status, emoluments, and qualifications of the 
teachers, as unfitting them for elementar y teaching : ‘ A 
Bourchier (Captain) 
Agreed with Dr. Mouat’s suggestions ; 4 “ . 


Holgate (Wyndham) 


Boarding out only applicable to the class of orphans and deserted children of 
9 or 10 years; benefits of physical education; the three R’s and industrial 
training sufficient for the poor law schools . A 4 5 - 


Balfour (Graham) 


Attention to proportions of ages required in making comparative rates of 
mortality; the introduction of swimming into the Duke of York’s School . 


Doxsey (1.) 


Ophthalmia prevalent in south metropolitan district schools; suggestion that 
if taught in large numbers the children should live together in small 
Guy (W. A.) 


Recent sanitary improvements at Christ’s Hospital, and lower death-rate 
there; probable benefits of consolidating workhouses, on the example set 
by the government in prisons . e : . : . 


Mouat (Dr.), reply: . 
Movar (Frederic J., M. D.). Note on n the Tenth Consus of the United 


States of America ‘ ‘ ‘ : : ; : 

Historical retrospect of ne) previous nine censuses, and comparison of the 
powers of our parliament with those of the federal government : 

Imperfection of the old census from the collection of industrial statistics by 

the enumerators, now entrusted to experts. : 

Supplementary returns of deaths obtained from the medical profession 5 

Population of the States from 1790 to ae showing increase per cent. in 

each decade : . ° 


—— ditto of slaves and free coloured 

Disturbing elements of increase of Chinese, and fluctuation of immigr ation . 

Probable decrease of the coloured population since the extinction of slavery, 
from widening the field for white Jabour and enterprise  . 

Mixed national character of the emigrants to America, and curious problem 
as to which will predominate in the new national type to be fused from them 

Cost of the several censuses of the States 

Far seeing policy of the munificence shown by the federal government in their 
publication of reports ; 

Schedules of the new census returns, with remarks ‘by the ‘superintendent, 





General Walker; working of his bureau, &e. 5 
appendix, tenth census: Forms 1 to 3, products of industry, financial 
condition of cities, and statistics of wool manufactures ; . - 
—— Forms 4 and 5, mortuary statistics and sanitary authority a 


Discussion on Dr. Mouat’s Paper: 
Walford (Cornelius) 

Made a comparison between the intelligence and interest shown in the 
American census, and the want of wisdom in our own parliament in the 
same matter ; valuable tables for life assurance of the United States 
insurance companies F : - : . . 


Hall (KE. Hepple) 

Could endorse the remarks as to the clearness, simplicitv, and judgment of 
the forms prepared for the Statistical Bureau at Washington, but he took 
great exception to the matter of be ie from the eeneral tendency to 
exaggeration in the States . ° “ f c : 


Mouat (Dr.), reply : : 
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MvULHALL (M.G.). ‘Progress of the World in Arts,” &c., 1880 


(notice) 


MULrier (Miss). Remarks against raising the. qualifications of 


teachers, as unfitting them for elementary teaching . ; : 


Neison (F.G.P.). “ HepoEt on Accidents in Mines and Railways ’”’ 


(notice) . : , 


NEUMANN-SPALLART, “ Dredunan und Handel, vs 187 9 (notice) 
Newmaroug (William). Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Strikes) . 
Norway. “Annuaire Statistique’ (notice) . : 


Oats, chief part grown in Scotland and Ireland, 72 per cent. to at per 
cent.in England . ‘ : é 
OFFENCES. See Criminal Offences. 


PatGRAvE (R. H.1.). “ Bank-Rates in 1844-78” (notice). 

PatTERSON (R. H.). Js the Value of Money Rising in England and 
throughout the World? With Remarks on the Effect of the 
Fluctuating Conditions of Trade upon the Value of Money 


Adam Smith’s opinion that the fall in the value of the precious metals in the 
seventeenth century had been stopped in the eighteenth by the contem- 
poraneous increase of requirements for it . 

Report of the United States’ Commission in 1876, that there had been no fall 
in the value of silver 

Question whether the altered value of money is due to supply or demand, Ke. 

Money and prices in Great Britain: notice of tables of Bens available for 
determining the question 

—— the fall of prices since 1873 equal to "24h per cent., " showing corres 

sponding rise in the value of gold . . 

— gold price of silver in 1850, 59%4., rising during next. tw enty years to 
62d., returning in 1873 to sold. and falli ing in panic of 1876 to 48d. ; since 
which it has kept the level of 513d. (135 per cent. below that of 1872) : 

—— no depreciation in the value of silver, as its fall compared to gold is 
Ir per cent. beiow rise in value of gold compared with general commodities 

Money and prices in India: the 160 millions of silver poured into India since 
1855, still inadequate for meeting the increased use of coin as currency, 
in place of barter, &c. : : : : : 

—— fall of prices in India since 1872, as shown in cotton and saltpetre, 
and the purchasing power of the rupee as great as before, in spite of the 
lower price of silver 

— causes independent of the supply of metals which produce a change of 

ri 

Prides c chiefly influenced during the last thir ty years by the steam en cine and 
the gold mines; the first raising them in remote places, and lowerme them 
in the great towns ; and the latter raising them in the hearts of commerce; 
the two giving a tide-like change . 

The produce of the mines, and the state of trade, the two great factors 
influencing prices . 

— total production of the mines, the same now as in 1852- 60, but gold 
only two-thirds, and silver nearly ‘double in amount 

great fall of prices after the crises of 1857 and 1866, and the depression 
of 1879 (discrepancies in the tables rendering perfect accuracy hopeless) 

—— the effects of depression of trade in increasing the purchasing power 
of money, but lowering the rate of discount, explained : 

— more money required to carry on the same amount of trade when 
prosperous than when falling (from higher prices) . 

Production and employment “of the precious metals : ereat reduction of 
their value by demonetisation, which will probably increase X ° 

—— rise in value of gold from recent demonetisation of silver 

— erroneous character of ar guments in favour of the latter, and of a 
single gold standard 

Summary and conclusion : the state of prices so much affected by the state 
of trade, as to be no proof of the value of money . 

—— the value of money rising both in the east and west, from diminished 
gold supply and demonetisation of silver 





circulation, ah mae from increase in branch banks, requiring supplies 

of them : 

simultaneous increase of ‘the employment of bank cheques - 

Rise of the bank-rate: fables showing the amounts of coin in the bank on 
occasions of a 5 per cent. rate, 1844-78, and their gradual increase from 
9; to 26 millions . . . ° . ° ° : 


im 


The subject at home: recent steady increase of the Bank of England i 
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Patterson (R. H.). Is the Value of Money Rising ?—contd. 
Rise of the bank-rate: recent quicker action of the bank in raising its rate 
compared with the stock of gold, and its treatment of home and foreign 
drains alike 22 
Bimetallism, recognised by the Bank Acts ; increasing annual absorption of 
gold into our currency, which may produce a scarcity of it 22-3 
Total amount of gold and silver coined at the mint, 1843-65, and light coin : 23 
withdrawn . (note) 
Appendix A. Absorption of silver in India, 1851- 1: Indian trade balances, 
and how settled . ‘ 24-5 
—B. Tuble of prices, and the bank-rate, 1845- 79 . : ; 26 
Discussion on Mr. R. H. Patterson's Paper: 
Cohen (L. L.) 


Instances in the United States and in Europe of the effects of the change 
from paper to gold currency not referred to in the paper. Prospective 
public works expenditure in France to the extent of 132 millions sterling, 
and in other countries, creating a great absorption for money : : 27-8 


Hoare (Henry) 


Supposed amount of gold in circulation about 1,200 million pounds and large 
amount of this (200 millions) absorbed and brought into fresh quarters by 
the French government, Germany, and the United States . : 28 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Failure of Mr. Patterson to show that the alteration of prices really substan- 
tiated any increase in the value of money, illustrated by changes of prices 
in India, the value of silver 22 per cent. (not 11) less compared with gold, 
than of. gold compared with other commodities; no fear of a metallic 
scarcity in America or England, from the exchange of securities and 
increased banking facilities of cheques, &e. 5 : 5 - 29-30 


Giffen (Robert) 


Necessity for a general survey of several cycles of prosperity and adversity 
in judging as to fall or rise in prices ; present scarcity of bullion in the 
world, and large exportation to America; the annual consumption of gold 
in the coinage > not above 2 millions per annum; enormous consumption of 
silver by India in the cotton famine; objection ‘to bimetallism : 4 30-32 


Walford (Cornelius) 


The value of money much affected by good and bad harvests, and in other 
countries by legislative interference; bullion only one element in the 
mercantile transactions of the world : A 4 : é 33 


Brassey (Thomas, M.P.) 


Our selection of a gold standard justified by experience in fluctuation of 
prices ; effect of “the demonetisation of silver in Germany in lowering its 
value in India ; the demand for commodities increased during rise of wages 83-4 


Paut (H. Moncreiff). Remarks in discussion (Welton on English 
Rates of Mortality) . , ‘ : . 91-2 
PrEscHeEt (O.). ‘“ Huropiische Staadenkunde ” (notice) , ’ . -387 
PuaGuE. Chronological table of the principal plagues on record . 636-41 
the oriental plague in its social, economical, political, and inter- 





national relations (see Potter) . t . 605 
historical notices of outbreaks of, in Europe and England . . 606-13 
its relations with typhus ; deat : . aS 5 {Shoes 
of Lonpon, great, 1664, notice of . ‘ : ; é . 610 

tables of the mortality of ; ; , : : . 633 
of MARSEILLES, 1720, notice of - 610 
Pocuin (H. D.). Remarks on the unsatisfactory character of arbitra- 
tion in strikes . - 64 
Poutce Act of 1857 the commencing point of our judicial statistics . 423-4 
PoxricE Force, increased proportion of, to population, 1857-78 » 425 


Poor. See Education of Children of. 
PorputatTion. The Population o the Earth Lee the “ Times”’ of 


21st September, 1880 | ; : 56) 699 
Notice of Behm and Wagner’s valuable “ ‘Bevélkerung der Erde,” as the great 
fountain of all other statistical works 20 690 


Enumeration of censuses taken since 1877, and of those about to be taken . 691 
Total population of the world 1,456 millions; population of each country . 691-2 
Population of the Eastern States of Europe and of the Turkish Empire, the 

results of calculation (Vurkey in Europe and Asia, 25 millions) . » 692-3 


— 
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PAGE 
PopuLation. The Population of the Harth—contd. 
Population of Russia based on statistics in some instances ar a and 
in others not reliable, 88,000,000. 693 
Asiatic States (China, 4343 millions, British Possessions 240} millions) Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, Hast India Islands, Australia and Polynesia. . 694-5 
African and American populations . : : . : - 696-7 
PopuLation of EneLanp and Wates. On the increase of population 
in England and Wales (see Williams) . d : ; . 462 
diagrams of increase of . . : , 2 : . 496 
in decades 1801-71 : , 464: 
of Great Briratn, table showing average diminution of rate 
of increase per decade ; : 474-5 
tables showing increase or decrease per cent. of large and 
small towns, rural districts, &e. . . 476-90 
of Great Brivary and Lonpon, estimated for 310 years . 493-6 
of Towns. Tables of pereentage increase of each class of town, 
1801-71 . d . 500-502 


—— question of decrements i in rates of increase in large towns . 469-70 
future increase of, with estimates for 1881 census (26 EN 471-4 
of Lonpon, its future increase 475 
POPULATION of Russra. Zhe Movement ‘of the Population im 
Russia during the Years 1867-70 [from the “ Journal de St. Péters- 





bourg’’ | . : : ; : 2 . 856 
Excess of births over deaths at a rate which would double the population in 
fifty-eight years. 356 
Districts ‘with highest birth-r ate, compared with birth-rate in other European 
countries. P 357 
Illegitimate births, oreater i in north, than in south of Russia . 358 


Death-rate high, compared with other European States, and deaths most 
numerous in spring and summer; high rate due to deaths among infants 
under 1 year * 359-60 
Marriages, proportion ‘at different ag es, and comparison with other countries. 361-4 


Porter (Henry Percy). The Oriental Plague in its Social, Hcono- 
mical, Political, and International Relations, special Reference 


being made to the Labours of John Howard on the subject. . 605 
Preface: infrequency of epidemics of the plague 605 
Historical sketch: antiquity of the plague, first described succinctly by 

Thucydides and Lucretius as breaking out in Athens in 428 B.c. . 606 
—— notice of the successive outbreaks of oriental plague in Europe and 

England, from A.D. 167 : 607-13 
— black death, 1348, sweating sickness, 1489, Maree Plague ¢ of London, 1664, 

plague of Marseilles, 1720 . 607-10 
—— relations of plague with iar’ : 3 é rr Gnd note) 
— German and British commission to inquire into the duthgost of 1788 in 

the Volga . : ‘ . - Oko 
Short review of Howard's biography and labours - 613-16 


Conditions under which the plague arises; early opinion as to actual 
influences and telluric changes; contagion ; absence from England since 


end of seventeenth century ; list of conditions under which it may arise . 617-20 
—— offensive filthy condition as at present in Cairo, London at the time of 
the plague, and of Irelaud before the fever of 1797 621-2 


Socially, religiously, and politically considered: bad treatment of the sick by 
nurses and watchmen; doubtful good of quarantine, and forced shutting up 
of healthy people; state of London in its desertion by the wealthy, and 


details of its sufferings : 622--7 
— cruel conduct towards the Jews; - vices of the Flagellants ; abandonment 
of their wealth by merchants to the Church, &c. . 627-30 
Internationally considered: beneficial results of rigid quarantine and 
hygienic measures . 630-33 
Appendix: tables of the mortality of the plagues of London, and of the 
black death of the fourteenth century z . 633-5 
— chronclogical table of the Bees plagues on record . < - 636-41 
—— list of works referred to . , i " - 642 
Powett (G. Baden). On “ Protection and Bad Times” (notice) . 391 
Power (E.). Remarks on the consumption of wheat. , . 3832-8 
PrRIcEs in Great Britain, notice of tables of, fall, &e. ‘ ‘ : 3-4 
tables of, with the biink: -rates, 1845-79 . 26 


great fall of, after crises of 1857 and 1866, and depression of 1879 9-10 
302 
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PRICES—contd. 
on the rise and fall of (see Patterson) 
produce of mines and state of trade the two erent factors 
influencing 
in InprA, fall since 1872, causes, &e. 
wholesale in London, 1867- 79 
table of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism, 1877- 19 
of Corn and other food, probable course of, from reduction of 
cost of transport in America ; its import to European food 
producers, and means of meeting it, by attention to green crops, 
freeing the land from heavy cost of transfer, settlements, &c. 
PRISONS, commitment to, and recommittals 
age, education, and nationality of prisoners 
PUNISHMENT. See Crime. 
(CAPITAL). See Death (punishment of). 
Purpy (Frederick). See Taxation (local returns, 1878-79). 


Rattways. Ten Years’ Railway Statistics [from the report of 
Mr. Calcraft and Mr. Giffen to the Board of Trade on CLES ae in 
1879] : d : a 


Ten years’ increase of mileage (17 per cent.), capital (38 per cent.), traffic 
(445 per cent.), working expenses (53 per cent.), and net earnings (36 per 
cent,), compared : A E 4 . . : 

Capital aud mileage: more rapid increase of the former, from 34,0001. to 
40,000/. per mile open; and diminution of proportion of ordinary to total 
capital " S : 3 - c P 

Traftic receipts : changes in proportion, between those from passengers and 
goods explained; great increase in third class traffic, and in minerals 

Working expenses: great percentage increase, from greater costliness of 
work, with analyses of the increase in detail of items of cost, 1869-79 
(highest in 1874) . 

— addition of 1d. expense per train mile, equal to r million pounds, on all 
the railways of the United Kingdom : : , ; 5 


Rawson (Sir R. W.).. Remarks on “ Conseils des Prud’hommes”’ 
ditto (Welton on English Rates of Mortality) . 


ditto (Balfour, Vital Statistics of Corey Bos) 
ditto (Levi on Criminal Offences) . 
ditto (Williams on Population) 
tables of percentage increase of each class of town, 1801-7 in 
remarks at anniversary meeting, 1880 
ReaD (Clare Sewell). Remarks in discussion (Craigie, and Tawes 
and Gilbert’s Agricultural Statistics) : ; ‘ 
Reep (Sir C.). See School Board. 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths : 
serial tables, 1873-79 
divisional tables, 1879 
annual rate per 1,000, 1873-79 
ditto, Scotland 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) ; . 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland, 1879 
Rent, changes in amount, 1869-78 : 
REVENUE of the United Kingdom, net produce in years and quarters 
ending : 
_ 81st December, 1876-79 . 
Rrinx’s “ Danish Greenland,” reference to. 
Russta. See Population of Russia, 1867-70. 
see Population of the Earth. 


SaunpeErs (C. E.). Remarks on the general paar of the insane as 
due to sexual excess . : ; : : : 





161 


560-70 
443-4: 
444-6 
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621-2 


522-3 
523-5 


525-31 
527, 531 


55 
84-7 
93 
271 
456-8 
497 
500-502 
417 


337-9 


159 
163 
160 


166-9 
169 
304-6 


178 
514: 
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ScHoont Boarp. Ten Years’ [Results] of the London School Board 
[report read by the chairman, Sir C. Reed] : ‘ 


Satisfactory results of the work of the Board in an increase of school 
accommodation in conjunction with the voluntary schools, from 39 per 
cent. in 1871, to 66 per cent. in 1880, of the population of school age : 

New schools during the past year, and their cost per head; average 
attendance greater than in the voluntary schools; attained by exercise of 
the compulsory power, which has since been extended to the whole 
population of England and Wales 

Classes of children at the schools ; impossibility of a variety i in the average 
fee charged; the religious instruction not objected to by the parents ‘ 

Progress of elementary education shown in the percentage decrease of 
marriage registers signed with marks from 11 to 8, and 24 to 12, in men 
and women respectively 

Charge of over education groundless, 26 per cent. only attaining the upper 
standards 

Specific subjects, necessity for their variety to avoid monotony ; cookery, 
needlework, drilling, swimming, singing, and kindergarten 

Library scheme, rewards and scholarships, in connection with the city 


charities . 
Half-time schools, blind, deaf and dumb, truant school, system of F centre 
teaching . . : 


Expenditure i in salaries, books, furniture, rent, &e. 
Selection of teachers by local committees of management 


ScnHoots (AgmMy and Navy) training . ; : 

see Ships (training). 

(REFORMATORY). Tables of young offenders admitted and dis- 
charged, 1854-76, and number who have been in workhouses . 

(woRKHOUSE). Tables of children at, their cost, &c. d , 

average cost of children at various homes connected with . 

account of them, and of separate, certified, and district 














schools in connection with them . ° 
objections to the district schools, high rate of sickness in 
them, &c. 





reduced expense, with greater efficiency of them, by collection 

in large institutions 

particulars regarding condition in life of boys and girls from 

Suaw (Captain). See fires of London. 

SHEEP. Tables of their increase or decrease, 1870-79 . ‘ 

Surippine. Tonnage of vessels, foreign countries and British posses- 
sions, 1877-79 ; 

Surps (training). The “ Goliath” and the “ ‘Exmouth, * destruction 
of the first by fire, and admirable training then shown : 

Suipwrecks. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1879. 


in sailing vessels and 





Comparison of numbers, lives lost, collisions, &c., 
steamers, with 1866- 78 and 1872- 78 

Tables showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers in "1879, compared with those for thirteen previous years, with 
results to ship and cargo, salvage services, crews saved or drowned, lives 
lost, and respective percentages . ‘5 5 = c . 


SILVER, variations in gold price of, since 1850. 
rise in value of in 1879 . ‘ , ; : 
imports and exports to the East, 1867-79. ; : ’ ‘ 
absorption of, in India, 1851-75 
in India, the 160 millions poured. into India since e 1855 inadequate 
for meeting the increased use of coin as currency there 
Spatn. ‘‘Censo de Espana,” 1877 (notice) . 
‘Spon (E. and F.). “The Iron and Steel Trades in 1879” (notice) 
Sraristican SocrzTy, comparisons of the present condition of the 
Society with those of previous years ; : 
report of the Council, June, 1880 . 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1879 
proceedings of the forty-sixth anniversary meeting . 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, and titles of papers read, 1879- 80 
list of deceased Fellows during 1879-80 . 
inaugural address of the President, November, 1880 (see Caird) . 
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Sratistics of agriculture. See Agriculture. 
of railways. See Railways. 
Strikes (The) of the past ten years (see Bevan) 
number and enumeration of the principal causes of, in the past 


ten years . 5 . 

tables of, in each trade, in counties and special towns, time 
spent, ke. ‘ ; : : : ; ’ 

tables of losses in wages Tal ge é : : i 

arbitration in, by Conseils des Prud’ hommes, fe, , : 

SWEATING sickness in 1489 (notice of) . : : . ‘ ‘ 


Tattack (William). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Criminal 
Offences) 

Taxation. Local Tawation Returns. [Memorandum by Mr. Frederick 
Purdy for 1878-79] . : : ; ; : ; : 


Total raised by local taxation, 1878-79, 30,9, millions . 

Tables of poor rates, county and police, and metropolitan management and 
sanitary rates, &c. . 

— tolls, dues, “fees, and rents, and city of London taxes on ‘coals, wine, and 
grain : i . . : 

— local loan outstanding, 1878-79 . c 4 


TrLeGRAPHY. Ten Years’ Telegraphy [from the “Times” of 26th 
October, 1880] : i : > ‘ ‘ ' , s 


Judicious investment by the country in the business of the old telegraph 
companies, shown by the increase of offices, miles of eeeies wires, and 
persons employed 

Pneumatic tube, its increased use, and advisable extension as a pneumatic 
post for closed telegrams 

Increase of telegrams by the post office, from ‘63 millions to 264 millions, and 
corresponding increase in revenue, yielding 45 ey cent. on the capital 
expended in the service E A : : A 


TRADE, tables of imports and exports, 1877- 79 : ‘ ‘ 
table of exports of foreign and colonial produce : 
effect of the fluctuating condition of, upon the value of money 
(see Patterson) . 
depression of, effects in increasing the purchasing power of 
money, but ‘lowering rates of discount . 
revival, see Commerce. 
TRaIniING of the children of the poor (see Mouat) . : ; : 
see Hducation. 
see Ships (training). 
TUFFNELL (HK. C.). Remarks in favour of large workhouse schools . 
TuRKEY. See Population of the Earth. 


Unitep Status. See Census. 
see Population of the Earth. 


Ata etn (N. P.). On “ Production and’ Consumption of Coffee” 

notice . 

VANDERBYL (Philip). Remarks i in n discussion (Bevan on Strikes) ; 

ditto. Remarks in discussion (Welton on English Rates of 
Mortality) : ; : 

VEGETABLES and green crops, necessity for greater attention to, in 
England, to meet the low price of corn from America . ° : 

VESSELS, losses of. See Shipwrecks. 

Vira Statistics. See Horses (Cavalry). 


WatForp (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion pyine on the 


Value of Money) . 
ditto (Welton on English Rates of Mortality) . 
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WALFORD (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion—contd. 
ditto, ou the injuries to trade caused by strikes é . F 
ditto (Balfour; Vital Statistics of Cavalry Horses) . , 
ditto, on Statistics of Food in the Society’s Journal . 
ditto, on the effects of education on the nature of crime (Levi on 
Criminal Offences) . F : : : ‘ : 
ditto (Williams on Population) ; : : : E 
ditto (Mouat on the United States Census) : 
WALKER (General). Se of his bureau for the United States 
Census returns 
Wetton (Thomas A). On Certain Changes in the English Rates of 
Mortality A : ; ; i ‘ : ; i ; 


Regularity of the variation of death-rate, and its nature, in the graduation 
of death-rates at the several periods of life . “ 

Variability of detail, and possibility of the modification of rates c 

Tables of rates, 1846- 75, showing continuous reduction at ages 5—25, in- 
crease amongst males and females in later years at ages 35—75 . 

Extent of the ‘changes in mortality: the census returns as to ages to be 
amended, unregistered births discoverable, and results of migrations may 
be measured 

Tables of survivors, male and female, showing increase of excess of female 
expectation of life from two in 1856- 60, to five years 1871-75; variations of 
average mortality of the English people since 1841, &c. ‘ . 

Tables of deaths per I,000 in next five years at each age; experience of 
1841-75, relative female death-rate, &c. $ 

Causes of the increased mortality amongst males ‘aged 35-655 1 tables of 
disease, and ditto in large towns and rur ral divisions 4 ° 

Tnerease of lung disease in the manufacturi ing districts - : 

Table of aunual death-rate among males, 1851- 75, from specified diseases 

Summary: increase in death-rate, chiefly among males at the higher ages 


Discussion on Mr. Welton’s Paper: 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Suggestions for the supply of omissions in the paper as to proportions, and 
the grounds of the anthor’s conclusions on registration, census deficiencies, 
and migration; increased vitality in young people during 1846-75, but its 
decrease in middle age; comparison of the tables with those of Dr. Farr; 
increasing prospect of life among child-bearing women; probable causes of 
the impr oved vitality among children 6 ; : : 


Bailey (A. H.) 


Disagreed with Mr. Welton’s conclusions, and thought his data insufficient; the 
result of his own investigations was that there had been no change in the 
rate of mortality in 1840-70; disturbing element of emigration in calculat- 
ing rates of mortality E : . : : 3 : 


Doxsey (Rev. I.) 


Improvement in death-rate in females compared with males, and difficulties 
attending the search for causes of the increased death- rate of the latter 
after 25 years of age : : : - . ° c 


Walford (Cornelius) 


The fact stated in the paper that the death-rate up to 25 had lessened, and 
beyond that age much increased, particularly amongst males, not accounted 
for in any way, except partially - drunkenness and emigration of the 
young and strong . - . : : : : 


Humphries (N. A.) 
From the increased aggregation in towns, a stationary mortality is evidence 


of good sanitary work; the increased mortality among males aged 35—65 
beyond dispute : : : ‘ ° : : 


Vanderbyl (Philip) 


Thought the increased mortality a males was from use of machinery and 
dangerous occupations ; the improved rates among females from use of 
chloroform in child- births; great danger to mothers of male births : 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 
No circumstances stated in the paper as accounting for the higher mortality, 
but the tables pointed to increase in brain and heart diseases as eres 
causes : ° : : ° : . : 


Bourne (Stephen) 

The deferred age of matrimony among males, and their consequent pursuit 
of pleasure and dissipation, the pr robable causes of the increased rate of 
mortality ; contrasted with easier circumstances and less labour among 
females : - 5 . . : . . 
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Wetton (Thomas A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Saunders (C. E.) 


General paralysis of the insane due to sexual excesses Z vie : 


Rawson (Sir R.) 


Increase in annual death-rates from particular diseases as given in the paper, 
the average from all causes being 22 per cent. 2 : : 5 


Lawson (Robert) 


Difficulty in judging as to increase of diseases owing to alterations in nomen- 
clature ; mortality among single twice that among married men ., * 


Hamilton (Gewiaud) 


Death-rate of males of ero 3 age in feeble health added to the class of 
bachelors . : S 


Welton (Thomas A. > he 


Potent causes of diseases: drink, hard work, and excitement; deaths 
by accident a fraction to that occasioned by disease 7 . 


WESTERGAARD (Harald), of Copenhagen. Mortality in Remote 
Corners of the World [Faroe Islands and Greenland] . : 


Distinctness of the classes of population in Denmark and its islands . : 

The Faroe Islands; description of their climate, productions, and exports 

— population, censuses 1855-70, marriage-rate, small amount of illegiti- 
macy; Denmark one of the healthiest countries in Europe, and “the 
mortality of the Faroe Islands less than in Denmark but for accidental 


deaths : 
—— infant mortality, ‘and gener al rates of mortality highly favourable com- 
pared with Denmark and England . 3 - . : 


— influence of seasons on mortality 

Greenland : Hans Egede’s settlement there in 1721, ‘and establishment of a 
royal trade monopoly. Reference to Rink’s “ Danish Greenland ” 

materials from which the rate of mortality, &c., is drawn ; stationary 
numbers of the population now, migration within their own borders 
only; males above 60, 2 per cent., and females 2 to 3 per cent. of the 
population . 

—— large number of actual deaths compared with calculated rate for 
Denmark ; large mortality from dangerous accidents and their miserable, 
filthy domestic life A 

— actuarial calculation as to probability of life at different ages among the 
Greenlanders, with ¢ables of comparison with the mortality of Denmark, 
and of experienced and calculated mortality : : 

—— supply of food and mode of life in the different seasons . ‘ 5 





WHEAT, on the home produce, imports, consumption, and price of, 
over twenty-eight harvest years, 1852-80 (see Lawes and ee 
gazette average price of, 1873-79. : ; ‘ 
see under Agriculture. 
large reduction in area of, during the last decade. 
see under Agriculture (crops of 1880). 
Wittiams (R. Price). On the Increase of Pape in England 
and Wales. : : 7 : : 


Table of Metin Aol 1700-1801, in decades, with percentage increase (4°97) 

Slight rise during the first half of the century, and effect of the invention of 
the spinning jenny and Watt’s steam engine in promoting a great 
increase. 

Population in decades, 1801- 71, showing largest percentage (8° 06) in ‘1811- Ql, 
and average decrement in rates of increase since, 6°09 & 5 

Description of tables in appendix, and of those from which summarised ° 

pooh of population, rates of increase in Ce towns in decades, 

1 : 

Decrements in rates of increase in Leva population, showing declining rate 
in most large towns, except London 

Population of towns between 2,000 and 20, 000, aud of rural districts; 
maximum increase in 1811-21, and decrement up to 1861-71 r 

Future increase of the population, with estimate of the census of 188i 
(26 millions), and increase in connection with the coal supply 

Future increase of population of London. List of tables and diagrams illus- 
trating the subject - 

Table of population of Great Britain, ‘showing average diminution of rate of 
increase per decade. 

Appendix of ¢ables of population and of increase or decrease per cent. of 
large towns, small towns, rural districts, counties, and towns of 20,000 and 
upwards, 1801-71 

—— estimated consumption of coal in the United Kingdom for 310 ye ars 
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Wittiams (R. Price). On the Increase of Population—contd. 


Appendix of tables: estimated population of Great Britain and of London for 


310 years . 493-6 
Nine Diagrams of increase of population in England and Wales, of towns, 
&c., and estimated increase : 3 s : - 496 


Discussion on Mr. R. Price Williams’s Paper : 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


The decrease in the decennial increment due to an improvement in the 
enumeration of the population; relation of the four classes of towns to one 
another as to percentage increase; and calculation how far the augmenta- 
tion of towns had arisen from excess of births over deaths, or from immigra- 
tion from rural districts (with tables of percentage increase of each class 
of town, natural growth, and migration, &c., from 1801 to 1871) . . 497-502 

Bailey (A. H.) 

Small reliance to be placed on returns prior to 1801; errors of the “ North- 
ampton Table,” through Dr. Price calculating on baptismal registers, and 
overlooking the great proportion of Baptists in the town; the early 
censuses trustworthy as tonumber; difficulties regarding immigration into 


England from Scotland and Ireland, and emigration to the colonies, 
United States, &c.; extension of London and Brighton . : - 502-3 


Humphreys (N. A.) 
Probable maintenance of the rate of increment since 1871; correctness of 
previous estimates by Dr. Farr C = : X : « 503 


Walford (Cornelius) 

The problems connected with the population of the last century, affected by 
continuous wars, migration to America, &c.; little information to be 
obtained from books on population, except from that of Mr. Rickman in his 
report on the census of 1831; increased productiveness of nature after 
drains for great wars; effect of free trade and railways. : - 504 


Hendriks (Frederick) 


Reference to Captain Graunt’s work on population in 1662 ; singular accuracy 
of his estimates, based on the London and country mortality, 2 per cent., 
or I in 445, which nearly agrees with the present mortality of England 
and Wales; error of Captain Graunt’s prognostications as to rate of doubling 
of the population, from his not foreseeing the increase of urban populations 
and the manufacturing communities : - ( ; - 505-6 


Hurst (G.) 


Probable arrest of the great increase of our population by prudence, poverty, 
and crime, hastened by our greater dependence on foreign supplies of food. 506 


Bourne (8.) 


Probable greater rate of increase in the future, to be met by increased 
emigration to our extensive colonies : 2 ; : - 506-7 


Martin (John B.) 


The percentage of increase likely to be affected by greater correctness of 
future censuses; not account enough taken of the emigration and immigra- 
tion across the channel c : : c - : Oe 
Williams (Price), reply : 
Probability of a decremental rate, in spite of pesinelys cheap food, and 
railways. 5 : : F é ° - 508 


Woot, prices and imports. ; : A : . 851-2 
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AN OUTLINE OF 


THE OBJECTS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


, The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 

possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published. in its Journal, which now 
consists of 43 annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable library 
of reference. 

The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately ; 
the latest instance being the institution of the “ Howard Medal” 
Prize Essay. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of between ecght and nine hundred Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Two Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1880-81. 





The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


The Chair will be taken at 7°45 p.m., precisely. 
Visitors may attend the Ordinary Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 28TH JUNE, 1881, AT 4 P.M. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS-—SEssIon 1880-8], 


HELD ON THE 


TuHirD TuEsDAY IN THE Montrus or NoveMBER—JuNE. 


(Hacepting April.) 

Tuesday, Nov. 16. Tuesday, March 15, 
i Déewiih2 Fo iy April 12, 
Jan. 18. ag May 17. 
54 Feb. 15. 3 June 21. 








The Council have reason to expect that in the course 
of the Session the following Papers will, among others, 
be communicated to the Society :— 


The Presment’s Inaugural Address. By James Carrp, Ksq,, 
O.B., F.R.S. 


‘‘Note on the Tenth Census of the United States of America” 
By Dr. F. J. Movat, F.R.C.S. 


““The Growth of the Human Body.” By J. T. Danson, Esq. 

“The Methods of Electing Representatives.” By Henry R. 
Droop, Esq. ; 

“The Influence of Expenditure on Intoxicating Liquors on the 
Trade and Commerce of the Country.” By Wu. Hoy se, Esq. 


“The Question of the Reduction of the Present Postal Tele- 
graph Tariff.” By R. Prick Wi1xras, Esq., C.E. 


‘¢The Method of Statistics.” By Wynnarp Hoorzr, Esq. 


“The Comparative Taxation of the Principal European Countries.” 
By Ropert Girren, Esq. 


“The Relative Mortality of Large and Small Hospitals; their 
advantages and disadvantages considered.” By H. OC, Bur- 
DETT, Hsq. 


“The History and Statistics of the Irish Incumbered Estates 
Court, with Suggestions for a Tribunal with similar Juris- 
diction in England.” By R. Denny Uru, Esq. (lately 
Examiner under “The Landed Estates Act—Ireland ”). 


‘On the Development of the Hill Regions of India.” By Hypz 
CLARKE, Esq. 


‘A Statistical Chronology of the Plagues and Pestilences of the 
World.” By 0. Watrorp, Hsq., F.S.A. 


HOWARD MEDAL. 


The following is the title of the Essay to which the Medal will 
be awarded in November, 1881. The Essays to be sent in on or 
before 30th June, 1881. 


“On the Jail Fever, from the earliest Black Assize to the last 
“ recorded outbreak in recent times.” 


The Council have decided to grant the sum of £20 to the writer 
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Maddison, Edward C., 
31, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Malgarini, Frederick Lewis, I'.R8.8.E., 


Man, Edward Garnet (Barrister-at-Law), 
4, Lamb-buildings, Temple, H.C., and Rangoon. 
Manuel, R. A., (Rangoon), 
clo Messrs. Triibner and Co., Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, 
Bamridge, near Andover, Hants. 
*Marshall, A., 
31, Apsley-road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Martin, Frederick, 
22, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 39a, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
*Marrin, Joun Bropupes, M.A., F.Z.8., (Secretary), 
63, The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.L.A., 
32, New Bridge: street, E.C. 
*Marrin, RrcHaRrD BrDpvLey, M.P. pre 
Chislehurst. 
Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
Colonial Life Assurance Company, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
14, Manson-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
* Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Maughan, Joseph Henry, A.LS., 
9, New-street, Great Grimsby. 
Maxse, Rear-Admiral Frederick A., 
Herm House, Upperton-road, Eastbourne. 


Year of 


Election. 


1874 
“1853 
1878 
1880 
1878 
1861 
1877 
1877 
1875 
1873 
1877 


1874 


? 
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May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. 
Meldon, Charles Henry, M.P., Q.C., LU.D., 
107, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merrick, Alfred Benjamin, 
6, Cotham-parade, Bristol. 
Messent, John, F.I.A., 
429, West Strand, W.C. 
Metcalfe, Richard, 
Graefenberg House, ‘New Barnet, Herts. 
Michael, William H.., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cieveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, 8.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in- Furness. 
Miller, William, 
55, Lancaster-gate, W. (67, Queen Victoria-street, EC) 
Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., M.P., 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Mitchell, James, J.P., 
33, Ennismore-gardens, S.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert. J., 
The Chesnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
5, Clarence: street, Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
67, Montpelier-road, Peckham, S.H. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
Moore, Sandford, M.B., 
South Camp, Aldershot. 
More, Robert Jasper, 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, J.P., 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 
18, Wood-street, E.C.; 34, Grosvenor-street, W. 
* Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1877 | Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
1873 | Morton, James, 
Balclutha, Greenock, N.B. 
1847 |*Movar, Freperic J., M.D., F.R.C.S., (Vice-President and 
Foreign Secretary), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
1857 | Mount- -Temple, The Richt Hon. Baron, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
1878 | Muir, Hugh Brown, 
26, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
1880 | Mulhall, Michael G., 
Grasslands, Balcombe, near Haywar a’s Heath, Sussex. 
1877 | Mullen, Robert Gordon, 
Fairview, Widmore-road, Bromley, Kent. 
1878 *Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., 
16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
1878 | Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. 
1879 | Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 





1879 | Nalder, Francis Henry, 
Hindern Lodge, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 
1865 | Nasmith, David, 

4, Garden-court, Temple, H.C. 
1878 Nathan, Henry, 

110, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, N. 
1879 | Neil, William M., 

64, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W, 
1854 | Neild, Alfred, 

Mayfield, Manchester. 
1869 | Nerson, Krancts G. P., 

93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
1879 | Nepean, Evan Colville, 

War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1877 | Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, L.C. 
1862 | Newbatt, Benjamin, I’.I.A., F.R.G.S., 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1879 | Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, M.P., D.C.L., 
27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
1877 | Newington, Samuel, M.A., 
Ticehurst, Sussex. 
1847 |*Newmaron, WitiiaM, F.R.S., F.T.A., 
(Trustee and Honorary Vice-President), 

Beech Holme, Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 








Year of 
Election. 


1869 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1834 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1880 
1880 
1862 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1834. 
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Newmarch, William T., A.A., Oxon, 
67, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Newport, Henry R., 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Newton, John, 
Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.H 
Nicholson, J. 8., . 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, 
3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Kastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 
45, Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Norman, George Warde, J.P., 
Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
27, Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-road, W. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Harl of, G.C.S.I., D.C.I.., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthaftt, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, . 
Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, B.C. 
*Oelsner, Isidor, 
Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, SZ. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 
O’Hagan, The Right Hon. Lord, 
19, Chesham-place, S.W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
17, Park-lane, Piccadilly, W. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
Belgrave-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, F.S.A., 
Librarian, Guildhall, H.C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
*Overstone, THE Rient Honovurasrte Lorp, FH. G84 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
2, Carlton-gardens, S.W 
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Year of 
Election. 


1866 
1879 
1878 
1880 
1878 
1879 
1869 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1877 
1873 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1874 
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*Palorave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., 


11, Britannia-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

Palmer, George, M.P., (The Acacias, Reading), 
68, Grosvenor-street, W, 

Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, B.C. 

Parkin, William (Temple Club, London), 
Westbourne-road, Sheffield. 

Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &c., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, "South Kensington, S.W. 

Patrerson, Ropert Hocarrtau, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W. 

Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
uz! Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 

Paulin, David, 
31, Stafford-street, Edinburgh. 

Payn, Howard, 
21, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 

Payne, William Percy, 
186, Mansfield-road, Nottingham. 

Pearce, Charles William, 
Devon House, Acre-lane, S.W. 

Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, SW. 

*Pearson, Professor C. H. (c/o John Pearson, Q.C.), 
75, Onslow-square, S.W. 


*Pease, Joseph Whitwell, M.P., 


24, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 


*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 


Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, His Honour, Etienne, 
Puisne Judge of H.M. Supreme Court, Mauritius. 
Pender, John, M.P., 
18, Arlington-street, S.W. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 


Phené, John Samuel, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., &e., 

5, Cariton-terrace, Oakiley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 

85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 

41, Seething-lane, H.C. 


*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 


22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, BC. 


Year of 


Election 


877 


1878 
1871 
1873 
1878 
1838 
1879 
1861 
1869 
1874 
1879 
L860 
1879 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1877 
1849 
1879 
1874 
1871 


1837 
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Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R.CS., 

30, Stanley-street, W. est Melbourne, Rich. 
Phipps, Pickering, 

6, Collingtree Grange, eee 


*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., FS 


The Abnai 18, Mount ‘Preston, Leeds. 
Pickstone, William, 
Maesmynan Hall, Holywell. 


*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 


Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.LA., 

12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pixley, Francis William, 

ftoad Club, 4, Park-place, St, James’s, SW. 
Plowden, W. Chicele (Commissioner 1st Division), 

Meeruth District, Mussoorie, N.W.P., India. 
Pocuin, Henry Davis, 

Bodnant Hall, Conway. 
Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick George Brabazon, M.A., 

3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Poole, William, 

Newton Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 
Potter, Edmund, F.R.S., 

64, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 


*Powell, Francis Sharp, F.R.G.S.,( Horton Old Hail, Bradford), 


1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, Kensington, W. 


*Prance, Reginald Heber, 


Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
Swiss Cottage, Herne Hill, SL. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Preen, Harvey Edward, 
Kidderminster. 
Presant, John, 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Price, James, F.R.G.S., 
53, Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Price, John Charles, 
Compton Cottage, Maryon-road, Old Chariton, Kent, SH. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, L.C.; Westminster Palace Hotel, 
SW. 
*PurDY, FREDERICK, 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 
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Election 
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879 | Quail, Jesse, 


1874 


1880 
1875 
1856 
1867 
1862 


60, White Rock-street, Liverpool, E. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 


*Rabino, Joseph, (care of Baron J. Vitta), 
8, Rue Lafont, Lyons. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Raikes, Captain George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 
Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
Ramsden, Sir James, of Barrow, D.L., 
Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 
37, Stanhope-gardens, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Ennismore-gardens, Prince's Gate, S.W. 
Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, J.P., 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Wyddrington, Birmingham. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.S., 
10, Lorn-road, Brixton, S.W. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, E.C. 
Rawlinson, Robert, C.B., 
11, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
Rawson, Siz Rawson W.,C.B.,K.C.M.G., (c/o H.G. Rawson, 
Esq., 
2, Gillingham-street, Eccleston-square, S.W.) 
Readdy, George, 
Belvedere Cottage, Kastdown-park, Lewisham, SE. 
Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, E. 
Redgrave, Alexander, C.B., 
Factory Inspectors’ Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
4, Glebe-villas, Mitcham. 
Reynolds, Frederick, 
c/o London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1873 
1880 
1868 
1880 
1880 
1878 
1834 
1880 
1865 
1878 
- 1879 
1878 
-1874 


1873 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
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Rhodes, John G., 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Rice, Thomas Fitzroy, 
Horseheads, New York, U.S.A. 
Richards, George, L.R.C.P., Hdin., 
Mervyn Lodge, Ashfields, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Richardson, George Gibson, J.P., 
Oak Lawn, fergate. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &c., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Roberts, A. ¥., 
49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, B.C. 
Robinson, Sir William Rose, K.C.S.I., 
50, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
Ronald, Robert Bruce, 
29, Pembridge-square, W. 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
107, Piccadilly, W. 
*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 
Rostrevor, Co. Down, Lreland. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 
Houlden, Mackay, Queensland. 
Ruck, George T., 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, SE. 
Rumley, George Chisnall, 
Lawn Cottage, Shepherd’s Bush Green, W. 
Runtz, John, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford, Charles, 
29, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hiti, Twabridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 





Samuelson, Bernhard, M.P., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M,D., 
21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
D2 
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Year of 


Election. 


1874: 
1852 
1879 
1869 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1875 
1880 
1869 
1873 
1841 


1879 
1871 
1878 
1850 
1878 
1877 
1869 
1878 
1874 
1871 
1878 
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Saunders, Francis, 

6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S. E. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 

9, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Saunders, William, 

Mount View, Streatham, S.W 
Sayle, Philip, F. R. H.S., 

4, St. Paul's Church-yard, E.C. 
Schiff, Charles 

36, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 

6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
Schreiber, Charles, M.P., 

Langham House, 11, Portland-place, W. 
Scott, Arthur J., 

22, Grafton-street, New Bond-street, W. 
Scott, Sir Edward Henry, Bart., J.P., 

27, Grosvenor-square, W. 


*Seeley, Charles, jun., M.P., 


Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seyd, Ernest, 

38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 

38, Lombard-street, EC, 
SHAFTESBURY, Tue Rien Hon. tHE Eart or, K.G.,, 

(Honorary Vice-President), ; 

24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer B., M.A,, 

24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sidgwick, Henry, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Simmonds, G. H., 

1, W hitehall, SW. 
Singer, ‘Charles Douglas, 

9, The Terrace, Upper Clapton, E. 


*Slaughter, Mihill, 


42, Binfield-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Sloley, Robert Hugh. 

121, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 

7, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 


*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


Barrow-in- Furness. 
Smith, Edward, 

St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, H.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 

1, Old Broad-street, B.C. 


*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 


Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 


: 


Year of 


Election. 


f 1877 


1878 
1880 
1877 
1879 
1873 
1867 
1878 
1855 
1877 
18738 
1867 
1876 
1874 
1856 


1872 


1880 
1856 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1877 
1880 
1877 
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Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
21, Richmond-terrace, Clifton. 
Smith, Howard S:, 
37, Bennett's fill, Birmingham. 
Smith, J ames, 
South Indian Railway, Negapatam, Madras. 
ae Jervoise, 
1, Lombard-street, H.C. 
ae a ohn, 
, Old Jewry, L.C. 
Smith, a Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, BC. 
Smith, Col. John Thomas, R.E., F.R.S., F.1.A., 
10, Gledhow Gardens, Wetherby- -road, 8. Kensington, SW. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, MP3 
‘Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 
Souter, John Clement, M. D., F.CS., 


Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spence, John Berger, 
31, Lombard-street, E.C. 
“Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, Howard, 
Thatched House Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Spicer, James, J.P., 
Harts, Woodford, Essex. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Hoxton, near Market Harbro’. 
Stafford, Sir Edward William, K.C.M.G., 
48, Stanhope-gardens, SW. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SL, 
Stanford, Edward, 
55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Ireland. 
Stark, James, 
17 j King’s Arms-yard, B.C. 
Startin, James, M.R.C.S., 
17, Sackville-street, W. 
Stephens, William Davies, 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Stone, William A., 
90, Cannon-street, B.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kent. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1878 
1880 


1873 
1859 
1880 
Plvh 
1873 
1838 
1880 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1877 
1879 
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*Stott, John, F.1.A., 
12, Hssex-villas, Kensington, W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.1.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R. E., C.S.1., E.B.S., 
India Office, Westminster, SW. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
Stubbins, Thomas K., 
Market-street, Bradford, Yorks. 
*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunystde, Ashton-under-Lyne), 
12, "St. James’ s-place, 8.W. 


Tait, Lawson, F.R.C.S., 
‘§ Great Charles- street, Birmingham. 
*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, 
39, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
Taylor, George, 
17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Taylor, John E., 
12, Queen’ s Gate-gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 
22, Ashley-place, Westminster, SW, 
*Taylor, General Pringle, K.H., 


Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., &e., 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mail, 8. W. 
Thomas, Rey. R. D., 


Thomas, William Angell, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
53, Welbeck- street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, M.R.C.P., 
18, Serjeant’ s-inn, Temple, E. 0. 
Thompson, Captain C. Halford, (late R.A.), 
9, Colleton-crescent, Eweter. 
“Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, £.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
Tiddy, Samuel Vesey, 
110, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Tipping, William, 
Oakfield House, Ashton-under Lyne. 


ae 
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Election. : 
1855 | Tomline, Colonel George, 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
1843 | Tottie, John William, 
Coniston Hall, Bell Bush, Leeds. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, 
Immigration Office, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
| 54, Lombard-street, F.C, 
1880 | Tupp, Alfred Cotterill, (Indian Civil Service), 
Accountant-General, Madras. 
1878 | Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1867 | Turner, Thomas, 
Ashley House, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
1878 | Turton, William Woolley, 
The Hollies, Bickley, Kent. 
1880 | Twist, John Charles, 
78, Union-road, Hurst Brook, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, 
92, Cheapside, H.C. 


1873 | Underdown, Robert George, 

London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
1877 |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 

22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1842 | Valpy, Richard, 

5, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
1868 | Vanderbyl, Philip, 

51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
1880 | Van de Linde, Gérard, A.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, .C. 
1874 | Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, E.C. 
1876 | Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, £.C. 
1877 | Vine, John Richard Somers, 

45, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 
1873 | Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L., F.R.G.S., 

17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


1861 | Waddell, James, 
1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1873 | Waddy, Henry Edward, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S , 


2, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
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877 | Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 8S.W. 
1857 |*WatForp, Cornetivs, F.1.A., 
: 86, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W, 
1871 |*Walker, R. Bailey, 
The Grove, Didsbury, Manchester. 
1877 | Wallington, Charles, 
51, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
1868 | Wallis, Charles, J., 
62, Doughty-street, W.C. 
1880 | Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 
1, Spring field-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
1876 | Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
1877 | Walter, Captain Edward, 
Commissionaires’ Office, 419, Strand, W.C. 
1850 | Walter, John, M.P., 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
1879 | Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
1873 | Waring, Charles, 
198, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
1865 | Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A.., 
44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
1878 | Watherston, Edward J., 
12, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
1874 | Watson, James, F.R.G.S., 
24, Endsleigh- street, “Tavistock- -square, W.C 
1873 | Watson, J. Forbes, M. as M.D., LL.D. 
India Museum, South Kensington, W. 
1865 | Watson, William West, 
City Chamberlain, Glasgow. 
1865 | Webster, Alphonsus, 
44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
1873 Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, ’Park- lane, W. 
1869 Weeuelin, Christopher, 
574 Old Broad-street, E.C. 
1875 Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, 
14, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, Wi 
1879 | Weir, William, 
38, South Audley-street, W. 
1873 |*Welby, Reginald Earle, C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, SW. 
1879 | Welch, John Kemp, J.P., 
Clock House, Olapham- common, S.W. 
1855 | Weldon, James Walton, 
ie “St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
1873 Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K. a &e., &e., 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 


Year of 


Election. 
ty 


1855 
1879 
1876 
1879 
1878 
1859 
1876 
1868 
1863 
1879 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1879 
1878 
1875 
1860 
1879 
1880 
1864 
1870 
1876 

1877 
1875 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 4] 


Wells, W. Lewis, 

66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Weuron, Tuomas ABERCROMBIE, (5, Moorgate-street, E.C.), 

6, Offerton-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 

Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
Westgarth, William, 

28, Cornhill, H.C. 

*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 

16, ‘Onford-squar on 
Wharton, James, 

10, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 

10, Hnnismor e-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whiteher, Jolin. dtc. LA... 

81, King Wilham-street, H.C. 
White, James, 

8, Thurloe-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, Leedham, 

44, Onslow-gardens, S.W.; 85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
White, Robert Owen, J.P., 

The Priory, Lewisham, SL. 
White, William, 

70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whiteford, William, 

3, Temple-gardens, B.C. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 

39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 

*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 

Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 

Holly House, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 

2, Headingly-terrace, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward, 

Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
Williams, Colonel H. C. J., R.E., O.LE., 

India Office, Whitehall. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

2, Ludgate Hill, H.C. 
Williams, H. R., 

8, Lime-street, H.C. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, NV. 
Williams, John Worthey, 

5, Marlborough-road, Upper Holloway, NV. 
Williams, Richard Price, 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Wilson, Edwards D. JA M.A., 

Airlie House, The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 
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874 |* Wilson, Robert Porter, 


1878 
1872 
1868 
1877 
1873 
1888 
1874 
1878 
1880 
1877 
1838 


1872 
1879 
1979 
1877 
1849 


5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wilton, Francis, M.R.C.S., 

Ticehurst, Sussex. 

*Winch, William R., 

North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 

Care of Messrs. Richardson, 18, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Woodrow, T. J., 

Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool-street, E.C. 
Woods, Henry, 

Warnford Park, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Woolner, Thomas, R. A., 

29, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Worsfold, Rev. J. N., M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Wren, Walter, 

7, Powis-square, W. 
Wright, George, 

9, Oraig’s-court, Charing Oross, S.W. 

*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


Yeatman, Morgan, 
Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
Yeats, John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
Yee, Fung, 
49, Portland-place, W. 
*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmonds-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
*Young, Charles Baring, 
12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 


*,* Phe Huecutive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 


be avoided. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Honorary President. 


EUROPE. 
Austria and Hungary. 


Budapest ............ M. CHARLES KELETI, Chef du Bureau Royal 
Hongrois, de Statistique. Conseiller Ministériel. 
Wienna) 5 .cccu ss: DR. HUGO FRANZ BRACHELLI, Chef du Bureau 
de Statistique au Ministére de Commerce. 
sree Aebien S. E. M. le BARON de CZGiRNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royal. 
TT Een Ree PROFESSOR Fr. XAVIER von NEUMANN: 


SPALLART, D.C.U., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna; Imperial Councilor ; 
Member of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of 
Paris and of the Cobden Club. 

CPPr ae Sree Serre M. MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau de la 
Statistique, Suisse. 


Helgrum. 


Brussels ............ SIR HENRY PAGE TURNER BARRON, Barrt., 
Secretary of Legation, British Embassy. 

M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 
Ministére de l’Intérieur du Royaume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 

ea hey Seca M. le DR. E. JANSSENS, Service d@ Hygiene, In- 

specteur du Santé de la Ville de Bruxelles, 
Membre Séerétaire de la Commission Provinciale, 
et de la Commission Locale de Statistique a 
Bruczelles. 
BEYER T Tap tatgs xs M. VICTOR MISSON, Ancien President de la Cour 
des Comptes de Belgique, &c. 


Denmark, 


Copenhagen ... PROFESSOR FALBE HANSEN, Professor of 
Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Copenhagen. 
9 ... DR. SCHLEISNER, Medical Officer of Health. 


France. 


Cf g Cpe teem M. le Dr. JACQUES BERTILLON, Professeur de 
Démographie a Ecole d’ Anthropologie ; Chef de 
la Statistique Municipale de Paris; Laureat de 
V Académie des Sciences, &c., &c. ‘ 


- 
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BPTI orecsesotcaecececcas M. MAURICE BLOCK. 


Pr i eas SDR M. le Dr. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Member of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; General Secretary 
of the International Congress of Demography. 


M. MAXIMIM DELOCHE, Membre de I’ Institut, 
Directeur de la Statistique Générale de la France. 


.. M. JOSEPH GARNIER, Membre de I’ Institut, Pro- 
Sesseur d’ Economie Politique al’ Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Rédacteur en chef du Journal des Econo- 


mistes. 

gah eaten M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 

aria hee ae Aes, M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la Sta- 
tistique Générale. 

pe Pee, NESE tia? M. E. LEVASSEUR, Membre de l Institut, Professeur 
au Collége de France. 

BC le AS eek. tein M. DE PARIEU, Membre del’ Institut, Ancien Député, 
Sénateur, et Ministre. 

TeV crenetiars<\teauehas M. LE PLAY, Ancien Sénateur. 

sp tent nritnn 1. Jace M. le PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE 
STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 

Rene ee nad aie dee THE HON. M. JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, 


President of the Senate of the Republic of France. 


Germany. 


Bavaria................ DR. GEORGE MAYR, Formerly Director of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics; Ministerialrath und 
Universitats Professor. 


TAC. en Sempron DR. G. CHARLES LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 

Berlin ak....n:95.00) DR. CHARLES BECKER, Geheimer oberregier- 
ungsrath. Director des Kaiserll: Statistischen Amts. 

Dl tare hy DR. ERNEST ENGEL, Director o the Royal Statis- 
tical Office of Prussia. 

Frankfurt............ THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY OF FRANKFURT. 


Great Hritam and Jreland, 


Dublin... THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL ENQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Manchester ........ THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


reece, 


Athens ........... wee A. MANSQLAS, Chef de Division, Directeur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 
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dtaly. 

Genoa ..... PROFESSORE GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator 
of the Kingdom of Italy; Knight of Civil 
Merit, &e., Ke. 

Padova ................ SIGNOR EMILIO MORPURGO, Professore 
Ordinario di Statistica nella R. Universita di 
Padova; Membro della Giunta Centrale di Sta- 
tistica, &¢. 

Pavia. ood. SIGNOR LUIGI COSSA, Professeur Ordinaire 
@ Economie Politique a V Université de Pavia ; 
Docteur en Droit; Officier de VOrdre de la 
Couronne d’ Italie, fe., Se. 


ROME............:..5.... PROFESSORE LUIGI BODIO, Directeur de la 
Statistique Générale @ Italie. 
eal l Nee ee PROFESSORE CESARE CONTINI, Membre de la 


Société Statistique de Paris. Grand Chevalier 
del Ordre de Sa Majesté le Roi @ Italie. 


Fe eo eee SIGNOR CESARE CORRENTI, Membre de la 
Chambre des Députés ; Vice-President de la Com- 
mission Centrale de Statistique. 


Rees ee Gee eas MESSEDAGLIA, SIGNOR ANGELO, Professore di 
Statistica nella’ Universita di Roma. (Member 
of the Italian Parliament.) 


ra Wa actNo ts IL MARCHESE AVVOCATO ERMENEGILDO DE 
CINQUE QUINTILI, Sécrétaire Général de la 
Commission des Hépitaux Remains. 


0 ia | Rene ene PROFESSORE GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Président de 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Professeur a l’ Uni- 
versité de Turin. 


Wenlee oie. c2/23 SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Député au Parle- 
ment, Directeur del’ Ecole Supérieure de Commerce’ 


Portugal. 


Lisbon _........... M. A.J. D’AVILA, Ministre d’ Etat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur d’ Etat, et Député des Cortes. 


AUSSI. 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEMENOW, Directeur 
du Comité Central de Statistique, Conseiller d’ Etat 


actuel. 

"7 M. le DR. J. B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’ Etat 
actuel, Ex-professeur. 

‘ M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Sécrétaire du Comité Sci- 


entifique du Ministére Impérial des Finances. 


Spam, 


Madrid ................ SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JATME. 
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Stoeden und dorway, 


Christiania........ PROFESSOR T. H. ASCHEHOUG, Membre de . 
l’ Assemblée Nationale de la Norveége. 


M. A. N. KIAER, Chef du Bureau de Statistique au 
Ministére de l’Intérieur, Membre de la Sociéte 
Royale des Sciences. 

Stockholm ........ M. le DR. FREDERIK THEODOR BERG, Ancien 

Chef du Bureau Central de Statistique de la Suéde. 


M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ, Ingénieur Civil. 


99 st Hee 


Stoitzerland, 


Geneva ................ M. MALLET. 


Curhen, 


Constantinople. HIS EXCELLENCY AHMED VEFYK PASHA, 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of Paris, 


Philippopolis... THOMAS MICHELL, Esgq., C.B., F.R.G.S. 





AMERICA. 


Dommion of Canada. 


OECAWA 2... ..ccccsecsseees JOHN LANGTON Esea., Auditor-General. 

EDWARD YOUNG, Esa., formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, United States of America, 
now, Secretary of the Board of Customs of 
Canada. 


Gnited States. 


Albany, N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Couwnsellor-at- 
Law (Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment). 


Dorchester, Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., President of the 
American Statistical Association, Boston. 


New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
/ Political Economy, Yale College. 

Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS, President of the 
American Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. 

Taunton, Mass. JOHN E. SANFORD, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Insurance Commissioner. 

Washington ... THE HON. CHARLES F. CONANT, Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United States. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


Aeto South dHales. 


Sydney ............... EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esa., Registrar- General. 


Wellington ........ 


Brisbane ............ 


Adelaide ............ 


Hobart Town .... 


29 


Melbourne ........ 


aleto Sealand. 


JAMES HECTOR, Esa., M.D., F.R.S. 


Oueensland, 
HENRY JORDAN, Esa., Registrar- General. 


South Australia. 


JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Esa., C.M.G., Under Secretary 
and Government Statist of South Australia. 


Gusmania, 
E. SWARBRECK HALL, Esa., M.R.C.S. 


.. EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esa., 


Government Statistician. 


Victoriw, 
HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esa., 
Government Statist. 


WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esa., F.I.A., 
F.L.S., &c. 


Notr.—The Executive Committee request that any in- 
accuracies in the foregoing List of Honorary Mempers 
may be pointed out, and that all changes of address may be 
notified to the Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications and the publications of the Society may be 


avolded. 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


RULE 
1. The Objects of the Society. 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 
3. No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
_ 7. Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected bv Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay-an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
Te, Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
18. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
19. Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
20. Special General Meetings may be called. 
21. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
22. President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
28. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. ‘y 
24. Secretaries, Duties of. : 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
27. Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 
28. \ with these Rules. 
29. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 
30. Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 


1 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 


expensive forms, in the English or in 


any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the nun ver shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personai know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 





Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :-— 

Immediately aiter the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

« We, who have underwritten our 
*“ names, do hereby undertake, each for 
‘himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Statistical 
‘Society for improving Statistical 
‘« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
““we will be present at the Meet- 
‘ings of the Society as often as con- 
“veniently we can, and that we will 
“ keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
“ of this Society: provided that when- 
** soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
‘«« President for the time being, that he 
“« desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward trom 
« this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
« rity and in the ~ame of the Statis- 
“tical Society £ do admt you ua 
“ Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S. 

E 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the President for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof theSociety shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defauliers— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
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be made bythe Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
amnounced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

‘«« By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
* that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
‘a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
* thereof.”” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed *‘ Messrs, 


Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 


be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 

rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to. be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary, 


17. The Ordinary Meetings o1 the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the ist of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare, 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shall be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposea 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 


a day for such Special General Meeting, - 


and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the tunds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as resident, 
or Vice-President. 


The Fellow so presiding may — 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 





1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. - 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DuRING THE YEAR 1880. 


Foreign Countries. 





Argentine Confedera- | Italy. The States of — 
tion. Japan. Indiana. 
Austria and Hungary | Netherlands, The. Towa. 
Bavaria. Prussia. Kansas. 
Belgium. Roumania. Massachusetts. 
China. Russia. Michigan. 
Denmark. Saxony. New York. 
Egypt. Sweden and Norway. Ohio. 
France. The United States of Pennsylvania. 
Germany. America. Rhode Island. 
Greece. Uruguay. Wisconsin. 
Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Bengal. Jamaica. Queensland. 
Canada. Mauritius. South Australia. 
Cape of Good Hope. New South Wales. Tasmania. 
India (British). New Zealand. Victoria. 





Public Departments. 


The Admiralty. 
,» Army Medical Department. 
», Board of Trade. 
», Convict Prisons, Directors of. 
», Factories, Inspectors of. 
» Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. 
» Friendly Societies, Registrar of. 
Home Office 
», India Office. 





Local Government Board. 


The Naval Medical Department. 

», Museum of Practical Geology. 
Police, Dublin Metropolitan. 
Police, London Metropolitan. 
» Lost Office. 

» Registrar-General of England. 
- Ireland. 
X . Scotland. 
», Tithe Commissioners. 

Warden of Standards. 
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Abdur Rahman, Syud, Esq. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Phi- 
ladelphia, U. 8. A. 

Actuaries, The Institute of, London, 

Adelaide Philosophical Society. 

Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 

Allen, Messrs. W. H. & Co., London. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 

American Geographical Society of 
New York. 


American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. 

American Statistical Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Amici, F. Bey, Egypt. 

Annand, W., Esq., London. 

Ansell, C., Esq., junr. 

Arts, Society of. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

” 1 Japan. 
Astor Library, New York U.S. A. 
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Athenzum, The Editor of. 

Atkinson, E., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 

Austrian Central Statistical Com- 
mission. 

Austrian Consul-General, London. 


Bain, A. Bryce, Esq. 

Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 
Magazine, London. 

3 ‘ New York. 
Barry, Dr. F. W., Cyprus. 

Bavaria, Royal Bureau of Statistics. 
Beddoe, Dr. J., F:R.S., Bristol. 
Behm, Herr G., Berlin. 

Belgium, Academy, Royal. 

u Minister of Interior. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 

Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 

Bevan, G. P., Esq., London. 

Bikélas, D., Esq., Athens. 

Birch, J. W., Esq., London. 

Birmingham Free Public Libraries. 

Blackley, Rev. W. L., London. 

Boccardo, Professor G., Italy. 

Boddy, E. M., Esq., F.R.C.S., F.S.S. 

Bockh, Herr, Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 

Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 

Boothby, J., Esq., C.M.G., South 
Australia. 

Boschkemper, G., Esq., Holland. 

Bourne, Stephen, Esq., F.S.S. 

Bowditch, H. J., Esq., Boston. 

Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 

Brassey, T., M.P. 

British Association, The. 

Brown, Sevellor A., Esq., Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

Bruton, Leonard, Esq., Bristol. 

Budapest, Chamber of Commerce. 

5 Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 
Bunso Kuré, Mr., Japan. 

Bureau des Longitudes, Paris. 
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Cape of Good Hope, The Colonial 
Secretary of. 

Capital and Labour, The Editor of. 

Centennial Commission, 1876, U.S.A. 

Chambers of Commerce, The Asso- 
ciated. 

Chervin, Dr. A., of Paris. 

China, The Inspector-General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of. 

Cobden Club, the Committee of. 


| Collins, J. Wright, Esq., J.P., Falk- 


land Islands. 
Commercial World, The Editor of. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Cornish, Surgeon-Major W. R., 
F.R.C.S., &e. 
Courtney, J. M., Esq., Canada. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Danvers, Juland, Esq., London. 

Deloche, M., Paris. 

Denmark, Statistical Bureau of. 
gk Political Economy Soe. 

Dent, W. T., Esq., York. 

Dillon, M., Esq., London. 

Dodge, J. R, Esq., Washington. 

Doyle, Patrick, Esq., C.E. 

Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 

Du Cane, Colonel E. F., C.B. 

Dun, John, Esq., F,S.8. 

Duncan, W. J., Esq., Edinburgh. 

Durham University College of Medi- 

cine. 


East India Association, London. 
Eccentric Club, Author of the. 
Economist, The Editor of. 
Economiste Frangais, The Editor of. 
Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 

ety Royal Society of. 
Egypt, Ministry of the Interior. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool. 
Engel, Dr. Ernest, Berlin, 
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Feurer, John, Esq., Liverpool. 
Ficker, Dr. Adolf, Vienna. 
Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 
Fleming, William, Esq. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
France, H. E. Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 
France, H. E. Minister of Finance. 
. * Justice. 
FF as Public 
Instruction. 
mC 5 Public 
Works. 
Frankfort-on-M., Geographical and 
Statistical Soe. 
5 Medical Society. 
Frankland, F. W., Esq., N. Zealand. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Friendly Societies, The Registrar of. 


Germany, Imperial Statistical Office. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Giffen, Robert, Esq., F.S.S. 
Glasgow, Philosophical Society of. 


.s Sanitary Department, 
i Unemployed Relief Fund 
Committee. 


“ United Trades’ Council. 
Guy, Dr, W, A., F.RB.S,, &c, 


Hall, E. Swarbreck, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Tasmania. 

Hamburg, Chamber of Commerce. 
MA Sanitary Bureau of. 
Statistical Bureau of. 

Hancock, Dr. W. N,, Dublin. 

Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 

Hart, R., Esq., Shanghai. 

Hayter, H. H., Esq., Melbourne. 

Hector, James, Esq., M.D., Wel- 

lington. 

Hedley, F. T., Esq., F.8.8. 

Henry, James, The Trustees of. 

Hill, Chas. 8., Esq., Washington. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, his Family. 


Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 
Howard Association, London. 
Hoyle, William, Esq. 
Hubbe-Schleiden, D. J. W., Ham- 
burg. 
Hungary, Ministry for Religion and 
Education. 
as Statistical Bureau of. 


Illinois, Bureau of Statistics. 
India, The Superintendent of the 
Government Printing of. 
Indiana, Department of Statistics 
and Geology. 
Ingall, W. T. F. M., Esq., F.S.S. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 
i Record, The Editor of. 
i World, The Editor of. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The 
Editor of, 
Ireland, Statistical 
Inquiry Society of. 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The 
Editor of. 
Italian Legation, London, The. 
Italy, Director General of Statistics. 
» Hygienic Society, Milan. 


and Social 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General. 

Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Japan, Statistical Office, Tokio. 

Jarvis, Dr. E., Dorchester, Mass. 

Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Jevons, Prof. W. Stanley, F.R.S. 

Johnston, Messrs. W. and A. K 
London. 

Jordan, Henry, Esq., Brisbane. 

Jourdan, Miss Beatrice A.; London, 


Keleti, Chas., Esq., Budapest. 

Kelly, Dr., Worthing. 

Kennedy, J. C. G., Esq., Washing- 
ton. U.S.A. 
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King’s College, London. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq., Washington. 
Korosi, Joseph, Budapest. 

Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 

Labouring Classes, Society for Im- 
proving the. 

Layton, Messrs. C. and E., London. 

Levasseur, M. E., Paris. 

Lisboa, Geographical Society of. 

Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 

Lloyds, The Committee of. 

Local Taxation Committee. 

London Hospital, The Secretary. 

Longman and Co., Messrs., London. 

Lovely, William, Esq., R.N., London. 

Ludlow, N. M., Esq., London. 


Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London. 
Madrid, Geographical Society of. 
» Institute of Geography and 
Statistics. 
Mallet, Sir Louis, 
Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. 
SS Public Free Libraries. 
Ne Statistical Society. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and 
Charity. 
4 Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. 
Mauritius, Governor-General of. 
5 Editor of Almanac and 
Colonial Register of. 
Mayr, Dr. George, Munich. 
Mechanical Engineers, 
tion of, 
Medical Herald, Louisville, U.S.A., 
’ The Editor of. 
Mercator, Ernst, Esq., Frankfort. 
Moldenhawer, J. Esq. 
Morselli, Prof. E., Italy. 


Institu- 








Moss, Messrs. J., and Co. 
Mosser, Francois, Esq. 
Mouat, Dr. F. J., F.R.CS. 
Mulhall, M. G., Esq., London. 


Nanson, Prof. E. J., Melbourne. 

National Union of Elementary 
Teachers. 

Nature, The Editor of, London. 

Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. 

New York, Trustees of the Cooper 
Union. 

Netherlands Consul at Liverpool. 


3 Legation, London. 
4 Minister of the Interior. 
3 Statistical Society of. 


Neumann-Spallart, Dr. Fr. Xav., 
Vienna. 

Newcome, F. N., Esq. 

NewSouth Wales, A gent-General for 

2 Registrar-General. 

New York State Library. 

New Zealand, Registrar-General. 

Nimmo, Joseph, Esq., junr., Wash- 
ington. 

Noble, B., Esq., London. 

Novellis, Signor A. 

Norway, Central Statistical Bureau. 

Nowell, E. C., Esq., Tasmania. 


Ohio, Secretary of State. 


Paris, Statistical Society of. 

Parker, J., Esq., Worcester. 

Perozzo, Luigi, Esq., Rome. 

Petersen, Aleksis, Esq. Copenhagen. 

Portugal, Consul - General for, 
London. 

Poznanski, Joseph. 

Praagh, W. van, Esq. | 

Prague, Statistical Commission of. 

Prinsep, C. C., Esq., London. 

Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 

Purdy, F., Esq., F.S.S., London. 
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Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Raikes, Captain G. A. 

Railways, Society for the Admini- 
stration of German. 

Ravenstein, E. G., Esq., London. 

Redgrave, A. Esq., C. B., F.S.S. 

Reeve, Dr. J. T. Madison, Wisconsin. 

Reid, G. H., Esq., Sydney. 

Reid, H. L., Esq. 

Review, The Editor of. | 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Révue Geographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Rivista Europea, The Editor of. 

Robinson, Sir W. R. 

Rome, Giunta Centrale de Statistica, 

Roth, H. L., Esq., Brisbane. 

Roumania, Central Statistical Office. 

Royal Agricultural Society. 

Asiatic Society. 

Bombay Branch. 

_ es » North China _,, 

Colonial Institute. 

Geographical Society. 

Institution. 

Trish Academy. 

Med. and Chirurgical Society. 

Society. 

United Service Institution. 

Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 

Russia, Imp. OREN Society. 
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St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
St, Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
San Francisco, Mercantile Library 
Association. , 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 
School Board for London. 
Semenow, H. E., Mons. P. de. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London, 
Slaughter, Mihill, Esq., F.S.S. 
Smith, Dr. George, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Colonel J. T., London. 


Smithsonian Institution, U. 8. A. 

Snow, Dr. E. M., U.S.A. 

Social Science Association. 

Sonnenschein, W. Swan, Esq. 

South Australia, Agent General for. 

* Chief Secretary of. 

South Australian Institute. 

Stark, W. E., Esq., London. 

Statist, The Editor of. 

Sterne, Simon, Esq., London. 

Stott, John, Esq., London. 

Street Bros., Messrs., London. 

Surveyors, The Institution of. 

Sutton, E., Esq., London. 

Sweden, Central Statistical Bureau. 

Sweet, E. F., Esq. 

Switzerland, Federal 
Bureau. 


Statistical 


Tasmania, The Government Statist. 
> The Registrar-General of. 
= Royal Society of. 

Tayler, Mrs. N., F.S.S. 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of. 

Thubron, Robert, Esq. 

Torenos, The Count of, Spain. 

Triibner & Co., Messrs., London. 

Tupp, A. C., Esq., Madras. 

Tyne Improvement Commissioners. 


United States, Agric. Department. 

Bureau of Statistics. 

is » Commr.of Education. 

Comptr. of Currency. 

Naval Observatory. 

Surgeon - General of 
the Marine Hospital 
Service, 

- »  Lreasury, Sec. of the. 
Universal Engineer, Editor of. 
University College, London. 
Uruguay, The Directorate-General 

of Statistics. 


Vaillant, M., Montevideo, 
Van den Berg, N. P., Esq. 
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Van Senten, H. 8., Esq., Liverpool. 

Varrentrapp, Dr. G., Munich. 

Vessélovsky, A., Esq., St. Peters- 

burg. 

Victoria, A gent-General for, London. 
es Chief Secretary. 

Government Statist. 

Minister of Mines. 

Registrar-General of. 

Royal Society of. 

Ming; J. R. Somers, Esq., F.S.S. 


Wagner, Prof. H. 
Walker, Prof. F. A. 
Walras, Léon, Esq. 


Wandsworth District Board of 
Works. 

Watson, W. W., Esq., Glasgow. 

Weeks, J. D., Esq., U.S. A. 

Wells, The Hon. David A., U.S. A. 

Western, The Editor of, St. Louis, 
i at pa 

Westgarth, W., Esq., London. 

Westminster Free Public Libraries. 

White, William, Esq. 

Williams, R. Price, Esq., London. 

Wilson, Effingham, Esq. 

Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Wright, C. D., Esq., Boston, Mass. 





Reprinted from the Journal of the Statestical Society for 1851, Price 1s., 
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Copies of any number of the Jowrnal (if not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, HE. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 


London, 8.W. 


Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, 


Strand, W.C., London. 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 








Note.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S LIBRARY. 


The following is a List of some of the Odd Volumes, Numbers, 
or Parts, &c., wanting to complete Sets: 





Donations of any portion thereof will be acceptable, and will be acknowledged 
by the Society. [Dates and Numbers in all cases are inclusive. | 


ASSOCIATION OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Kiyepom, ANNUAL Reports or. 2, 3, and 6. (1862-63, and 
1866.) 

AtHEenaZuM. The first seven volumes. 1827-34. 

Bankers’ Macazins. New York. Series 3, Vol. ii, No. 7 (1868) ; 
Vol. v, No. 2 (1870); Vol. vii, Nos. 5and 7 (1872), and Vol. viii, 
No. 6 (1873). 

CENsus OF Berar. 1872. 

JENSUS OF Coora. 1872. 

CenTRAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE, ANNUAL Reports, Nos. 1 and 2, 
for (1866-67). 

Compre G6NGRAL DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DE LA JUSTICE CIVILE BY 
CoMMERCIALE EN FRANCE PENDANT LES AnNnfiES 1862, 1872, et 
Le7o. 

Cometh GiNGRAL DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DE La JUSTICE CRIMINELLE 
EN FRANCE PENDANY LES ANNEES 1862, 1872, et 18738. 

Economist. ‘The first three volumes. 1848-45. 

Kconomiste Frangats, Année 6, Nos. 51 and 52, and Analytical Table 
of Contents of Vol. ii (1878); Année 7, Vol. i, and Nos. 1—50 
of Vol. ii (1879); Année 8, the Analytical Table of Contents to 
Vol. i (1880). 

Hounv’s Mercoants’ Magazine. (New York.) Vols.1i to xu, and 
My 10251, 

Investors’ Montaty Manuva. First three volumes. 1871-78. 

Lazpourer’s Frienp. Nos. 230 (1869) and 231 (1870). 

LiverpooL Lirprary AND PuHiLosopHicaL Socrery, PROCEEDINGS OF. 
Nos. 1—5, 1844-45 to 1848-49. 

MancHESTER StaTisTIcAL Socrmty. TRANSACTIONS FOR 1854-55. 

Rrivista Huropgea, Rivista InterRNazionaLE. New series.. Vols. i 
to iii, and Fasc. 1 of Vol. iv (1877). 

Roya Society, Lonpon. InpExrs To THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 
tions. 4to. Parts I, II, and III. 

Royat Society, Lonpon. CaraLoagurt or Screnriric Papers. Vols. 
1to vill. 4to. 

RoyvaL Society or EpinpurcH, Procrepines or. Vols. iand 11. 

Roya Soctery oF Victoria, TRANSACTIONS OF. Vol. v. 

Royat Asiatic Socinry, Journan. Vol. xiv (1853-54). 

STAATKUNDIG EN STAATHUISHOUDKUNDIG JAARBOEKJE voor 1849. 
(First year.) 

Surtees Society. Vols. ito xxv, xxvii to xxxu, and xxxiv. 

TasLeaux Ginfiraux pu COMMERCE DE LA FRANCE, &c., PENDANT LES 
Annizs 1846, 1847, 1850, et 1868 4 1876. 

Tue Times, from 1845-63 and 1869-74. 
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THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Notre A.—AIl gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


NoTE B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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